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PREFACE. 


\HE New Diſpenſatory was intended as a re- 
gular book of practical and ſcientific pharma- 


cy; compoſed on principles agreeable to thoſe, 
on which the colleges of London and Edinbargh have 


proceeded, in the late reformation of their officinal 
pharmacopœias; containing full and clear directions, 
drawn from actual experience, for the preparation of 
the ſeveral medicines, particularly where accompanied 
with any difficulty or danger; and aſſigning every 
where, as far as poſfible, their real virtues and uſes; in- 
tentions, which though of primary importance in a work 
- of this kind, do not ſeem to have been at all regarded in 
the other diſpenſatories that have hitherto appeared. 


The author has had the ſatisfaction of finding that 
his endeavours have not been in vain ; that though 

the work fell very far ſhort of the perfection which he 
wiſhed for, it was diſtinguiſhed with approbations 
even beyond his hopes; with approbations, which have 
induced the compilers of the other diſpenſatories to bor- 
row very conſiderable parts of it in their laſt editions; in 
one of which, beſides many paragraphs and entire pages 
here and there, the greateſt part of two hundred pages 
together is illiberally copied from this work. — 
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In this ſecond edition, I have made many material 
corrections and additions; and retrenched ſundry excep- 
tionable particulars, which, in compliance with com- 


mon prejudices, had been admitted in the firſt attempt. 


The firſt part contains the Elements of Pharmacy, 
or what is commonly called Pharmaceutical Chemiſtry. 
The general neglect of this intereſting and uſeful 

ſtudy, as applied to medicinal ſubjects, has engaged 
me to greatly enlarge this part, and to labour it with 
more care and preciſion. I have endeavoured to give 
a conciſe and ſyſtematie view of the general properties 
and relations of vegetable, animal, and mineral bodies; 
the different medicinal principles they contain; the 
means of extracting and ſeparating their native com- 
ponent parts, without making any alteration in their 
June ; and the different forms and powers which 
ey aſſume, from different natural or artificial ope- 
rations, or from the mixture and coalition of one with 
another; avoiding everywhere all hypothetical reaſon- 
ings, and delivering only the direct reſult of experi- 
ment and obſervation. To this hiſtory is added a 
practical account of the inſtruments and operations of 
the art, which, it is hoped, will give the reader a full. 


er of them, without the cediouſneſ of minute details. 


| The next part contains the Materia Medica, or me- 
dicinal ſimples, which, for reaſons aſſigned in the in- 
troduction to this part, are all ranged i in alphabetic 
order. Rationale's of the operations of medicines, 
which are at beſt but conjectural and unſatisfactory, 

have no place in this practical work: but ſome gene»: 
ral obſervations, of the ſenſible effects of certain claſſes 
of medicines, in Cartheuſer's manner, it has been! 
thought expedient to retain, with ſome amendment 
from the former edition. 


PREFACE v 

In treating of the ſeveral ſimples themſelves, I have 
given, where neceſſary, a deſcription of the ſimple, with 
the marks of its genuineneſs and goodneſs; and pointed 
out the diſtinguiſhing characters of ſuch, as, from a re- 
ſemblance in external appearance, are liable to be con- 
founded with others of different qualities. With re- 
gard to their virtues, particular care has been taken to 
reject the fabulous ones, which are ſtill preſerved in 
other books of this kind; and to give only thoſe, 
which have either been confirmed by repeated expe- 
rience, or may be rationally inferred from the ſenſi- 
ble qualities of the ſubject, or from its agreement in 
ſmell, taſte, &c. with others of known virtue. Under 
each ſimple are mentioned all the preparations made 
from it, and all the compoſitions in which it is an in- 
gredient, in the London and Edinburgh pharma- 
copœias. Many of the capital articles I have ex- 
amined pharmaceutically, and ſhewn in what ſepa- 
rable part of the mixt its virtue reſides, by what 
means the active principle is beſt extracted or pre- 
ſerved, and in what form the ſubſtance itſelf or its 
preparations are moſt commodiouſly and advantage» 
ouſly exhibited. At the end of this part, the direc- 
tions for the collection and preſervation of medicinal 
ſubſtances are re- conſidered. 


The third and fourth parts contain the preparations 
and compoſitions of the new London and Edinburgh 
pharmacopceias; with a few of the old ones, which 
I am informed are ſtill kept in ſome ſhops, and occa- 
ſionally called for; ſeveral of the more celebrated me- 
dicines which have come into eſteem in France and 
Germany; many from our Hoſpitals; and ſome ele- 
gant extemporaneous preſeriptions, ſuch as are di- 

rected in practice. | | | 
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In the diſtribution of theſe materials, it has been 
found neceſſary to depart from the order hitherto re- 
ceived. In other diſpenſatorics, and in the former edi- 
tion of this, medicines are divided into two general 
heads, officinal and extemporaneous. This diviſion 
is apparently faulty: for many of thoſe called offici- 
nal are ſtrictly extemporaneous, being made only as 
they are wanted; and many of thoſe, which are called 
extemporaneous, are very well fitted for keeping : if 
we ſhould appropriate the term officinal to thoſe 
which have the ſanction of public colleges, then this 
abſurdity would follow, that medicines of as tedious 
Preparation as any in the book, even Baume's extract 
of opium, which requires ſeveral months continual 
boiling, would be extemporaneous preparations. 
To avoid this impropriety, and that of repeating the 
ſame forms, and frequently almoſt the ſame compoſi- 
tions, in different parts of the book ; I have ranged 
medicines of ſimilar preparation or compoſition in one 
claſs, without regard to the ineſſential circumſtances of 
their being uſed at London or at Edinburgh, at Paris 
or at Berlin, in the ſhops or in the hoſpitals.; and have 
endeavoured to diſpoſe them in ſuch a manner, as to 
form, ſo far as could be done with ſuch materials, 
one regular whole, a connected ſyſtem of practical 
pharmacy : that the medicines of the London and 
Edinburgh colleges may be the more readily known 
from the others, their titles are printed in a larger 
character. The diſtinction indeed between prepara- 
tions and compoſitions, the former of which make 
the third part, and the latter the fourth, is not per- 
' haps altogether unexceptionable, conſidering the great 
- multiplicity and diverſity of the ſubjects, many of 
| which partake of the nature of both, though ſome 
more of one, and others of the other: but this does 
not at all affect the plan, or produce any diſorder in the 
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ſyſtem, which continues the ſame whether this di- 
ſtinction is retained or dropt. n 
The Edinburgh medicines are taken from the laſt 
edition of the Pharmacopæia Edinburgenſis, publiſhed 
in the year 1756, a complete tranſlation of which 
has not before appeared. | 8 
In tranſlating the ſeveral preſcriptions, wherever the 
originals appeared too conciſe or obſcure, the liberty 
has been taken of expreſſing the directions in a more 
full and clear manner, with care not to vary the ſenſe. 
The ingredients in the ſeveral compoſitions are, for 
the greater diſtinctneſs (a point which throughout the 
whole ha; been particularly aimed at) ranged in dif- 
ferent lines, as in the originals: for want of ſome 
method of this kind, there are inſtances of ingredients 
being confounded, and two articles miſtaken for one. 
To the ſeveral medicines is ſubjoined, where it 
ſeemed requiſite, an account of the principles on 
which they are built; together with their virtues, uſe, 
and doſe; and the cautions neceſſary to be obſerved 
in the exhibition of them. To the more difficult or 
dangerous operations is added a full deſcription of the 
method of performing them with advantage and ſaſe- 
ty; and to ſuch medicines as are liable to ſophiſtica- 
tion, the means of diſtinguiſhing the genuine from the 
adulterated. In theſe practical remarks on the parti- 
cular preparations, and on the general claſſes of them 
at the beginning of the reſpective chapters and ſections, 
the author has laboured with diligence : if he has 
ſucceeded in executing his intentions, the directions 
are ſuch, as may enable every apothecary to prepare, 
as it is his duty to do, all his own medicines. 


The tables, inſerted in the former edition, were fo 
well received, that the other diſpenſatories have copied 
them entire, One of theſe tables however, that of 

ſpecific 
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ſpecific gravities, appears, on re-examining it, to be 
exceptionable : great part of it was drawn from 
Dr. Freind's experiments, in his Prælectiones chymice, 
m which the numbers, by ſome accident, have been fo 
faultily ſet down, that no dependence can be had up- 
on them; and few other hydroſtatical experiments 
have been made on medicinal ſubſtances or their pre- 
| ions. I have therefore now thrown: out that 
table, but preſerved all that was valuable in it, reduced 
to a more uſeful form, in the table of the weights of 
certain meaſures of different fluids. I have likewiſe 
added ſeveral new ones, greatly enlarged the others, 
ſo as to render them of more utility in practice, and 
diſtributed them in the different parts of the work to 
which they belong. The facts on which they are 
built, where no authority is mentioned, are in all 
caſes (except only in the above-mentioned table of 
weights) from my own experience. 


The author is ſufficiently ſenſible, that there are 
ſtill many imperfections in this performance; but 
hopes it will appear, that he has everywhere con- 
ſulted the dignity of the art, the eaſe and advantage 
of the operator, and the health of the patient. 
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"CHAPTER I. bni 
Definition and divifion of Pharmacy. | 


JHARMACY is. the an of preparing and ee 
natural and artificial ſubſtances for medicinal purpoſes, in a 


manner ſuitable to their 9 e and the in? 
tentions of cure, 


* - 


* — 


T#1s art has been commonly divided into two branches, 6ALE- 
NICAL and CHEMICAL : but no rational principle of diſtinction be- 
tween them has as yet been fixed on. If it be a chemical proceſs 
to evaporate juice of plantane over a. gentle fire till it becomes 
thick, it is ſurely, not leſs chemical to evaporate the juice of floes 
in the ſame manner; and yet the former only is ranked among 
the chemical, and the latter among the galenical preparations. 
Frequently, alſo, one and the ſame preparation is in different 
pharmacopceias referred to the different branches: thus diſtilled 
waters and: diſtilled ſpirits, which make the firſt- of the galenical 
articles in one pharmacopœia, make the firſt of the chemical in 
another.. 

It is agreed on both ſides, that eſſential oils, extracts, reſins, vo- 
latile and fixt ſalts, the artificial neutral ſalts, metallic preparations, and 
other like productions, belong to the chemical pharmacy; and pills, 
boluſes, troches, electaries, draughts, ointments, plaſters, poultices, &c. 
to ** galenical; as if the diſtinction = founded, neither on the 

nature 
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nature of the operation, nor of the materials, nor of the effect 
roduced, but merely on the form, in which the medicine is in- 
| fetided to be taken or applied. Thus, the diſſolution. of mercury in 
aquafortis is ranked among the chemical preparations; while the 
very ſame proceſs with the additional circumſtance of uniting an 
unctuous material, which renders it, if any thing, ſtill more che- 
- mical, is nevertheleſs reckoned a galenical one, becauſe the product 
is.uſed as an ointment. -It cannot ſurely be ſuppoſed, that this is 
a juſt diviſion ; or that the ſame. proceſs or preparation can become 
chemical or not chemical, according to the intention to which they 
are applied, or the form in which the product is uſed. 
If vitriol of iron (that is, iron united with a certain acid) and 
any volatile alkaline ſalt, as that of hartſhorn or ſal ammoniac, be 
put together into water, in due proportions ; the pungent ſmell of 
the volatile ſalt will be immediately ſuppreſſed, this ſalt uniting 
with the acid of the vitriol into a new compound, while the iron is- 
ſeparated and thrown out. This is undoubtedly a chemical effect ; 
and this effect will happen, wherever thoſe two ingredients meet 
together in a "moiſt ſtate, whatever the form of the medicine be. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the galenical forms are by no means 
independent of chemiſtry; and that this ſcience extends to mix- 
tures of the moſt ſimple kind. 
The London college has very judiciouſly rejected“ this diviſion ; 
a diviſion, apparently derived from prejudice and ſuperficial know- 
ledge, and which has been continued only in compliance with 
cuſtom. Pharmacy, in its full extent, is no other than a branch 
of chemiſtry; 'and the moſt ſimple pharmaceutical preparations are 
ſo far chemical, as they have any dependence upon the properties 
or relations of the materials. | | 
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PHARMACY, according to our definition, may be divided into 
THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL. The former teaches the know- 
ledge of the medicinal ſubſtances themſelves, their various properties, 
qualities, and relations to one another, and their general effects on the 
human body: the latter, the ſkilful performance of the ſeveral pro- 
ceſſes, or operations, by which they are adapted to particular uſes. 

What is here called theory is not to be underſtood as conſiſting of 
ſpeculative truths,” or philoſophical inveſtigations, calculated for ex- 
plaining the phenomena, or teaching the rationale of the effects 
produced. The theory of pharmacy is the direct reſult of experi- 

ment and obſervation, or rather a general and comprehenſive view 
of experiments and facts themſelves; it may be termed sC1xNTIFIC 
PHARMACY, in diſtinction from mere manual labour. | by 

Scientific pharmacy includes all thoſe facts which relate to—the re- 
duction of medicinal ſubſtances into different forms, and the 
forms in which particular ſubſtances are moſt commodiouſly or 
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Chap: I: Elements of Pharmacy. 3 
advantageouſly uſed — their relations to one another in regard to 
miſcibility, and the means by which thoſe, that of themſelves are 
not miſcible, may be made to unite ;—the ſeparation of the me- 
dicinal from the inactive matter, and of different kinds of medicinal - 
matter from one another when combined together in the ſame ſub- ; 
ect, on the principle of one being diſſoluble in liquors which will 
not diſſolve the other, of one being exhalable by heat while the 
other remains fixt, &c.— the alterations which the medicinal parts 
theinſelves undergo, in different circumſtarices, and by different 
methods of treatment ;—the production of new properties and 
medicinal powers from the coalition of diſſimilar things ;—with 
many other particulars analogous to theſe. 

It is obvious, that a perfect acquaintance with pharmacy, con- 
ſidered in this light, is eſſentially neceſſary to the due exerciſe 
of the art of phyſicx. Without it, the preſcriber muſt often err, in 
the choice of materials for the different forms of preparation or 
compoſition, or in adapting a manner of preparation to given ma- 
terials; and often be deceived alſo in the medicinal effects, which 
the n powers of the ingredients, ſeparately, gave room to 
EXPE n i | 
It would be inconſiſtent with the nature of a diſpenſatory, to 
wholly detach the ſcientific part of pharmacy from that which is 
more directly practical; for the ſcience gradually reſults in the 
courſe of the practical details. In this firſt part of the work it 
has been thought expedient to premiſe a ſummary view of the gene- 
ral elements of the art, both practical and ſcientific, that the rea- 
der may be the better prepared for the particular ſubjects, and pro- 
ceſſes, which follow in the ſeeond and third parts. 12 | 
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Elements of Pharmacy. Part I. 


CHAPTER U. 
A general view of the properties and relations of medi- 
cinal ſubſtances. | 


SEC T. I. 
Vegetables. 


F EGETABLEs are organized bodies, containing, in certain 
veſſels, different kinds of ſubſtances, in which their medi- 
cinal virtues conſiſt, and which are found to differ greatly, not 
only in their quantity, but likewiſe in their quality, according 
to the age of the plant, the ſeaſon of the year, and the ſoil in 
which it is produced. 8 | | 
Thus fome herbs in their infancy abound moſt with odoriferous 
matter; of which others yield little or none till they have attained 
to a more advanced age. Many fruits, in their immature ſtate, 
contain an auſtere acid juice, which by maturation is changed into 
a fweet: others, as the orange, are firſt warm and aromatic, and 
afterwards, by degrees, become filled with a ſtrong acid. The 
common grain, and ſundry other feeds, when beginning to vege- 
tate, are in taſte remarkably ſweet; yet the kernels of certain 
fruits prove, at the ſame period, extremely acrid. The roots of 
| ſome of our indigenous plants, whoſe juice is, during the ſummer, 
thin and watery ; if wounded, early in the ſpring, yield rich balſamic 
Juices, which expoſed to a gentle warmth, ſoon concrete into ſolid 
ney e ſuperiour to many of thoſe brought from abroad. 
In open expoſures, dry ſoils, and fair warm ſeaſons, aromatic plants 
prove {ſtronger and more fragrant, and fetid ones weaker in ſmell, 
than in the oppolite circumſtances. To theſe particulars therefore 
due regard ought to be had in the collecting of plants for medi- 
einal uſes. : : : 

It may be proper to obſerve alfo, that the different parts of one 
plant are often very different in quality from one another. Thus 
the bitter herb wormwood riſes from an aromatic root; and the 
narcotic poppy- head includes ſeeds which have no narcotic power. 
Theſe differences, though very obvious in the common culinary 

plants, do not ſeem to have been ſufficiently obſerved, or attended 
to, in the medicinal ones. 

The medicinal juices of vegetables, and the active parts with 

which they are impregnated, may, generally, be extracted and ſepa- 
1 : | rated, 
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rated by ſimple operations, without any alteration being made in 
their native qualities. They may, likewiſe, be variouſly altered and 
transformed, by operations not leſs ſimple. By fermentation 
and the power of fire, vegetables, and all the ſubſtances that exiſt 
in them (the pure watery part excepted) totally change their nature, 
and are converted or reſolved into products of another order. It 
will be proper to take a view of theſe productions firſt; ſome of 
them being ſubſervient to the ſeparation of the native principles, 
and to the better underſtanding of their properties. 


I. Productions from vegetables by fermentation. 


Tux ſweet and aceſcent juices of fruits, infuſions of malted 

ain, and almoſt all vegetable juices or infuſions that are either 
BED ſweet or of a ſweetneſs mixed with acidity, on being kept 
in a place of temperate warmth, in a veſſel not cloſely ſtopt, fer- 
ment, grow turbid, throw off a large quantity of groſs matter, and 
are converted by degrees into a vINOUS LIQUOR 3 from which 
may be ſeparated, by proceſſes hereafter deſcribed, a pure Ix- 


- FLAMMABLE SPIRIT. 


It is needleſs. to obſerve, how different theſe productions are, in 


their medicinal as well as their more obvious properties, from the 


liquors that afforded them. The native juices of fruits attenuate 
the animal fluids, and relax the ſolids, ſo as to prove in ſome 
caſes uſeful aperient medicines, and to occaſion, when imprudently 
taken, dangerous fluxes; whereas the vinous and ſpirituous li- 
quors, produced from them by fermentation, have the oppoſite 
conſtringing the ſolids, and thickening or coagulating the 
uids, - 
In vinous liquors there are great diverſities, independently of 
their being more or leſs watery ; for ſome of the native qualities 
of vegetable juices and infuſions, as colour, flavour, viſcidity, &c. 
often remain in the wine, not being totally ſubduable by that degree 
of fermentation by which the liquor is rendered vinous: but of 
theſe diverſities the ſpirit is never found to partake: this, ſeparated 
from the wine and properly purified, is always one and the ſame 
thing, whatever kind of vegetable liquor it was produced from. 
Beſides the groſs matter thrown off during the fermentation, 
there ſeparates from ſundry wines, after the fermentation is com- 
pleted, another kind of ſubſtance, The ſides and bottom of 
the caſk/, become gradually incruſtated with a ſaline concrete, 
called TARTAR, of an acid taſte, and of a reddiſh or white co- 
Jour, according to that of the wine. The colour is adventitious 
tor the ſalt, for the tartar may be purified from it by ſolution in 


water: when thus purified, the tartar of all wines is found to be 
the ſame. | 
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There is ſeparated alſo, in fermentation, a ſubſtance of a much 
more aQtive nature than any of the preceding. When the fermen- 
tation is at its height, a ſubtile, pungent, elaſtic, incoercible vA- 
POUR is diſcharged ; which, when copiouſly accumulated in cloſe 


rooms, extinguiſhes fire, and inſtantaneouſly ſuffocates animals, 


without producing any apparent diſeaſe, or any injury that can be 
perceived upon diſſection. Boerhaave ſays he does not remember 
that fo immediate, mortal, and ſubtile a poiſon has been hitherto 
diſcovered: that if a large veſſel, full of the juice of grapes in 
high fermentation, ſhould diſcharge its accumulated vapour through 
a ſmall orifice, and a ſtrong healthy man ſhould draw in the vapour 
at his noftrils, he would inſtantly fall down dead ; or, if he re- 
ceived but little thereof, become apopleQic ; or, if ftill leſs, 
would remain an ideot during life, or become paralytic: and that 
theſe accidents befall thoſe, who imprudently remain long in clofe 


vaults where large quantities are fermenting. It may be obſerved 


that this vapour, when not collected in ſuch quantity as to extin- 
guiſh a fmall flame, as that of a candle, is generally not dangerous, 
or at leaſt not mortal, to animals. « 

There are ſeveral ſubſtances, of themſelves not ſuſceptible of 
fermentation, which nevertheleſs may be brought intq it by the 
admixture of thoſe that are; as by adding to them, along with a 
proper quantity of water, a portion of the yeaſt or head thrown up 
to the ſurface of fermenting liquors. This expedient is ſometimes | 


had recourſe to, for unlocking the texture of certain compact 
vegetable matters, in order to enable them to give out more rea- 
dily ſome of their medicinal principles. In theſe caſes, the fer- 
mentation muſt be continued but for a little time; leſt the reſolution 


of the ſubje& ſhould proceed beyond the intended limits, and the 
principles, expected from it, be converted into other products. 
The fermentable juices of fruits, boiled till they become thick, 


are found to he indiſpoſed to ferment, and this not only in their 


thick ſtate, but when diluted again with water; though there 
appears to be ſcarcely any other alteration produced in them by the 
boiling. Hence liquids, prone to fermentation, may thus be 
preſerved. How far this diminution of their fermentability may 
affect their medical virtues, is not as yet clear. gs: | 


THe degree or the ſpecies of fermentation, by which wines and 
inflammable ſpirits are produced, is called vinous fermentation, If 
the proceſs is further protracted, more groſs matter is thrown off, 


and new changes ſucceed, but in a ſlower and leſs tumultuary man- 
ner than before. The heating inebriating wine becomes by de- 


rees a cooling acid VINEGAR, which ſeems to counteract the 
effects of the other: the more the wine abounded with inflam- 
mahle ſpirit, the more does the vinegar abound with 2 
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| 'There are, however, certain qualities of vegetables, which are 


not completely ſubdued even by this ſecond ſtage of fermentation; 


ſome vinegars being apparently more coloured, and containing more 
of an oily and viſcid matter than others. By adding to the fermen- 
table liquor ſubjects of other kinds, the qualities both of wines and 
vinegars may be ſtill further diverſified, ſo as to adapt them to par- 
ticular medicinal uſes. 1 "oc 
It is obſervable, that though the acetous fermentation will always 


ſucceed the vinous, unleſs induſtriouſly prevented, yet it is not al- 


ways preceded thereby ; for many, perhaps all, fermentable liquors 


may be made to paſs to the acetous ſtate, without any interme- 
diate period of true vinoſity. = 


Ir the proceſs is till further continued, further changes take 


place. The matter putrefies: and at length, what little liquor 
remains unevaporated, is found to be mere water, and the ſolid 


ſubſtance at the bottom appears to be the ſame with common 


" * 


This is reckoned by the chemiſts one of the ſtages of fermenta- 
tion, and diſtinguiſhed” by the name of the putrefactive flage: it 


is far more general in its object than the other two; every vegetable 
matter being ſuſceptible of putrefaction, but ſome particular kinds 


only being adapted to vinous or acetous fermentation. 

Putrefaction diſcovers one difference in vegetables, which, though 
not taken notice of, ſo far as I know, by any writer, ſeems worthy 
of being remarked. The generality of vegetables rot and turn to 
mould, without yielding any very offenſive ſmell from the begin- 


ning to the end of the reſolution : but there are ſome which emit, 


throughout the whole proceſs, a ſtrong fetor, very nearly of the 
ſame kind with that which accompanies the putrefaction of animal 


1 ſubſtances. a 


bl 


2. Productions from vegetables by fire. 


FiRE, the other grand agent in the reſolution of bodies, produces 
in vegetables decompoſitions of a different kind. Its general effects 
are the following. | | 


VEGETABLE ſubſtances, burnt in the open air, are reduced 
partly into ASHEs, and partly into FLAME and SMOKE ; which 
laſt, condenſed in long canals or otherwiſe, forms a nauſeous 
bitter black s00T. In the burning of moſt vegetables, an acid 
vapour accompanies the ſmoke; but the ſoot is never found to 


partake of it. 


Vegetables urged with a red heat in cloſe veſſels (the veſſel con- 


taining the ſubject being made to communicate with another placed 


beyond the action of the fire for receiving the matters forced 75 
| B 4 
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by the heat) give over a WATERY LIQUOR called phlegm; an Acin 
' Liquor called ſpirit; an elaſtic incoercible vapour, which appears 
to be AIR, and to which an exit muſt be occaſionally. allowed, leſt 
it burſt the veſſels or blow off the receiver; a thin oll, and at 
length a very thick dark coloured oil, both which are of an acrimo- 
nious taſte, and a burnt fetid ſmell, whence they are called empy- 
reumatic oils, There remains behind a black coAL, not diſſoluble 
nin any kind of liquors, not ſuſceptible of putrefaction, not alterable 
by the moſt vehement degree of fire ſo long as the air is excluded, 
but which, on admitting air to it, burns, without flaming, and 
with little or no ſmoke, and leaves a very ſmall quantity of white 
aſhes. £5 * 2 Tot 4 | | 
The white aſhes of vegetables, infuſed or boiled in water, impart 
to it a pungent ſaline ſubſtance, called FIx T ALKALINE. SALT, 
which may be ſeparated in a ſolid form by evaporating the water. 
The remaining part of the aſhes, which is by far the largeſt in 
quantity, is a pure EARTH differing from that, which is the reſult 
of putrefaction, in being readily diſſoluble by every acid liquor, 
while the other is not acted upon by any aciic. 
Such is the general analyſis of vegetables by fire. But there are 
ſome vegetables, which, as they ſeem to ſhew, during putrefac- 
tion, ſome analogy in their matter with that which conſtitutes 
animal bodies, diſcover alſo a like analogy in the preſent reſolution; 
yielding little or no acid; and, inſtead of a fixt alkaline falt which 
remains in the aſhes, affording. a 'VOLATILE ALKALINE SALT, 
wich ariſes along with the aqueous and oily principles. 


Alk ALINE ſalts, and acid or ſour ſubſtances, are looked upon as 
being oppoſite in their nature to one another. Moſt of the bodies, 
which are diſſoluble in alkaline liquors, are precipitated or thrown 

out from the ſolution on the addition of an acid; and moſt of 
thoſe, which are diſſoluble in acids, are in like manner precipitated 
by alkalies, If an acid and an alkali be directly mixed together, 
"there generally enſues an efferveſcence or tumultuary diſcharge of 
air: bubbles; though alkalies, both fixt and volatile, may be fo pre- 
pared as to make no efferveſcence with acids, and in this caſe they 
are far more pungent than in their common ſtate. 
Inn all caſes, the alkali and acid, uniting together, compoſe a new 
body, called a NEUTRAL SALT, which has neither the ſourneſs of 
tde one ingredient, nor the peculiar pungency of the other, and 
which will not diſſolve thoſe ſubſtances. which either the acid or the 
alkali ſeparately would diſſol e. eee 
To theſe characters it may be added, that alkaline ſalts change 
- »the colour of blue flowers or their ,infuſions, as of violets, to a 
green, and acids to a red, while the neutral compound, formed by 


- 


S the coalition of che two, makes no alteration in the colour. 
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It muſt be obſerved, however, that to change blue flowers to a 
green, is not univerſally a mark. of alkalies, for ſome ſolutions of 
earthy bodies in acids have the ſame effect: theſe laſt may be di- 
W Kinguiſhed from alkalies, by adding to them a known alkali 
| which will immediately precipitate the earth, and form a neutral 
* compound with the acid. 


Fix r alkaline ſalts, perfectly purified, appear to be one and the 

ſame, whatever kind of vegetable they were produced from; thoſe 
of ſome marine plants excepted, of which hereafter. In volatile 
alkalies, and in the pure earthy part of the aſhes, there appears to 
be, reſpectively, the like identity. 
Empyreumatic oils differ ſomewhat in the degree of acrimony and 
fetidneſs, and the acid ſpirits differ in degree of ſtrength, or in the 
quantity of water they are diluted with; how far they may differ in 
any other reſpects, is little known, theſe preparations. having been 
rarely uſed or examined, 

It may be obſerved, that the alkaline ſalts, both of the fixt and 
of the volatile kind, are entirely creatures of the fire, being never 
found to exiſt naturally in any vegetable: the oil, doubtleſs, præ- ex- 
ited in the ſubject, but owes its acrimony and fetidneſs to the fire; 
for the moſt mild and inſipid oils receive the ſame qualities on being 
urged with the ſame. degree of heat: the acid, which is likewiſe 
naturally contained in vegetable ſubjects, proves always tainted, 
in the preſent proceſs, with the ill ſmell and taſte of the oil that ac- 
companies it, but whether the acid, itſelf ſuffers any change in its 
nature, is unknown. 

When chemiſtry began firſt to be formed into a rational ſcience, 
and to examine the component parts and internal conſtitution. of 
| bodies; it was, imagined, that this reſolution of vegetables by fire, 
diſcovering to us all. their active principles, unclogged and un mixed ; 
with one another, would afford the ſureſt means of judging of their 
medicinal powers. But on proſecuting theſe experiments, it was 
ſoon found that they were inſufficient for that end: that the ana- 
Iyſes of poiſanous and eſculent plants agreed often as nearly with 
one another as two analyſes of one plant; that by the action of a 
burning heat, the principles of vegetables are not barely ſeparated, 
but altered, tranſpoſed, and combined into new forms; inſomuch 
that it was impoſſible to know, what form they exiſted in, and what 
qualities they were endewed with, before | theſe changes and 
tranſpoſitions happened. If, for cxample, thirty- two. ounces of a 
certain vegetable ſubſtance are found to yield ten ounces and a half 
of acid liquor, above one ounce and five drams of oil, and three 
drams and a half of fixt alkaline ſalt; what HA. this W 
05 e of the medicinal qualities, of gum Arabic? | 
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23. Subſances naturally contained in vegetables, and ſeparable by art 
| without alteration of their native qualities. | 


1. Groſs oils. 


GRross oils abound chiefly in the kernels of fruits and in cer- 
tain ſeeds; from which they are commonly extracted by ex- 
preſſion, and hence are diſtinguiſhed by the name of expreſſed oils. 
They are contained alſo in all the parts of all vegetables that have 
been examined, and may be forced out by vehemence of fire; but 
here their qualities ane greatly altered in the proceſs by which they 
are extracted or diſcovered, as we have ſeen under the foregoing 
head. | 
Theſe oils, in their common ſtate, are not diſſoluble either in 
vinous ſpirits or in water, though, by means of certain intermedia, 
they may be united both with one and the other. Thus a ſkil- 
ful interpoſition of ſugar renders them miſcible with water into 
what are called lohochs and oily draughts: by the intervention of 
gum or mucilage they unite with water into a milky fluid : by alka- 
line ſalts they are changed into a ſoap, which is miſcible both with 
watery and ſpirituous liquors, and is perfectly diſſolved by the latter 
into an uniform tranſparent fluid, The addition of any acid to the 
* ſoapy ſolution abſorbs the alkaline ſalt; and the oil, which of courſe 
ſeparates, is found to have undergone this remarkable change, that 
it now diſſolves, without any intermedium, in pure ſpirit of wine. 
E xpreſſed oils, expoſed to the cold, loſe greatly of their fluidity: 
ſome of them, in a ſmall degree of cold, congeal into a conſiſtent 
maſs. Kept for ſome time in a warm air, they become thin and 
highly rancid: their ſoft, lubricating, and relaxing quality is 
changed into a ſharp acrimonious one: and in this ſtate, inſtead of 
allaying, they occaſion irritation ; inſtead of obtunding corroſive 
humours, they corrode and inflame. Theſe oils are liable to the 
ſame noxious alteration while contained in the original ſubject : 
hence the rancidity which the oily ſeeds and kernels, as almonds 
azad thoſe called the cold ſeeds, are fo liable to contract in keeping. 
1 Nevertheleſs on triturating theſe ſeeds or kernels with water, the oil, 
Wi by the intervention of the other matter of the ſubject, unites with 
the water into an emulſion or milky liquor, which, inſtead of grow- 
Ing rancid, turns ſour on ſtanding. | 
In the heat of boiling water, and even in a degree of heat as much 
enxceeding this, as the heat of boiling water does that of the human 
body, theſe oils ſuffer little diſſipation of their parts. In a greater 
©, heat, they emit a pungent vapour, ſeemingly of the acid kind; and 
when ſuffered to grow cold again, they are found to have acquired 
a greater degree of conſiſtence than they had before, together with 
an acrid taſte, In ayheat approaching to ignition, in cloſe veſſels, 
Ry | greateſt 
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greateſt part of. the oil ariſes i in an empyreumatie ſtate, a black coal 
remaining behind. 

2. Groſs ſebaceous matter. 


| From the kernels of ſome fruits, as that of the chocolate nut, 
we obtain, inſtead of a fluid oil, a ſubſtance of a butyraceous con- 
ſiſtence; and from others, as the nutmeg, a ſolid matter as firm as 
tallow. Theſe concretes are moſt commodiouſly extracted by boil- 
ing the ſubject in water; the ſebaceous matter, liqueked by the heat, 
ſeparates and ariſes to the ſurface, and reſumes its proper conſiſtence 
as the liquor cools. 
The ſubſtances of this claſs have the ſame general Properties with 
expreſſed oils, but are leſs diſpoſed to become rancid in keeping than 


moſt of the common fluid oils. It is ſuppoſed by the chemiſts, that 


their thick conſiſtence is owing to a larger admixture of an acid 


principle: for, in their reſolution by fire, they yield a vapour more 


ſenſibly acid than the fluid oils ; and fluid oils, by the admixture of 
concentrated acids, are reduced to a thick or ſolid maſs, 


3. Eſſential oils, 


ESSENTIAL oils are obtained only from thoſe vegetables," or parts 
of vegetables, that are conſiderably odorous. They are the dire& 
principle, in which the odour, and oftentimes the warmth, pun- 
gency, and other active powers of the ſubject, reſide; whence their 
name of eſſences or eſſential oils. 

Effential oils unite with rectified ſpirit of wine, and compels with 
it one homogene tranſparent fluid ; though ſome of them require 


for this purpoſe a much larger proportion of the ſpirit than others. 


Water alſo, though it does not diſſolve their whole ſubſtance, may 
be made to imbibe ſome portion of their more ſubtile matter, ſo as to 
become conſiderably impregnated with their flavour: by the admix- 


ture of ſugar, gum, the yolk of an egg, or alkaline ſalts, they are 


made totally diſſoluble in water. Digeſted with volatile alkalies, 


they undergo various changes of colour, and ſome of the leſs odorous 


acquire conſiderable degrees of fragrance 3 whilſt fixt alkalies uni- 


verſally impair their odour. 


In the heat of boiling water, theſe oils totally 4 and on 
this principle they are commonly extracted from ſubjects that con- 
tain them: for no other fluid, that naturally exiſts in vegetables, 


is exhalable by that degree of — except the aqueous moiſture, 


from which greateſt part of the oil is eaſily ſeparated. Some of 
theſe oils ariſe with a much leſs heat, a heat little greater than that 


in which water begins viſibly to evaporate. In their reſolution by 


a burning heat, they differ little from expreſſed oils. 
Eſſential oils, expoſed for ſome time to a warm air, ſuffer an 


alteration very different from that which the expreſſed 8 
end 


. 
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Inſtead of growing thin, rancid, and acrimonious,, they gradually 
become thick, and at length harden into a ſolid . brittle concrete 
with a remarkable diminution of their volatility, fragrancy, pun- 
gency, and warm ſtimulating quality, In this ſtate, they are found 
to conſiſt of two kinds of matter; a fluid oil, volatile in the heat 
of boiling water, and nearly of the ſame quality with the original 
oil; and of a groſſer ſubſtance which remains behind, not exhalable 
without a burning heat, or ſuch a one as changes its nature, and 
xeſolves it into an acid, an empyreumatic oil, and a black coal. 

The admixture of a concentrated acid inſtantly produces, in eſ- 
ſential oils, a change nearly ſimilar to that which time effects. In 
making theſe kinds of commixtures, the operator ought to be on 
his guard: for when a ſtrong acid, particularly that of nitre (of 
which hereafter); is poured haſtily into an eſſential oil, a great heat 
and ebullition enſue, and often an exploſion happens, or the mixture 
-burſts into flame. The union of expreſſed oils with acids is ac- 


Fompanied with much leſs conflict 


| 4. Conerete eſſential oil. | 


Soux vegetables, as roſes and elecampane roots, inſtead of 
fluid eſſential oil, yield a ſubſtance poſſeſſing the ſame general pro- 
perties, but of a thick or ſebaceous conſiſtence. This ſubſtance ap- 


' Pears. to be of as great volatility, and ſubtility of parts, as the fluid 


oils: it equally exhales in the heat of boiling water, and concretes 
upon the ſurface of the collected vapour. The total exhalation of 
this matter, and its concreting again into its original conſiſtent ſtate, 
without any ſeparation of it into a fluid and a ſolid part, diſtinguiſhes 
it from eſſential oils that have been thickened or indurated by age 
or by acids. 


5. Camphor. 


CamrnoR: is a ſolid concrete, obtained chiefly from the woody 
parts of certain Indian trees. It is volatile like eſſential oils; - and 
ſoluble both in oils and inflammable ſpirits: it unites freely with 
water by the intervention of gum, but very ſparingly and imper- 
fectly by the other intermedia that render oils miſcible with watery 
liquors. It differs from the ſebaceous as well as fluid eſſential oils, 


in ſuffering no ſenſible alteration from long keeping; in being totally 


,exbalable, not only by the heat of boiling water, but in a warm 
air, without any change or ſeparation of its parts, the laſt particle 
that remains unexhaled appearing to be of the ſame nature with the 
original camphor: in its receiving no empyreumatic impreſſion, and 
ſuffering no reſolution, from any degree of fire to wbich it can be 
expoſed in cloſe veſſels, though readily combuſtible. in the open air; 
in being diſſolyed by concentrated acids into a liquid form; and in 
ſevetal other properties which it is needleſs to ſpecify in this * * : 

ane! RL | 8 6. Reſin. 
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6. Reſin. | 2 * 

EssENTIAL oils, indurated by age or acids, are called refins. When 
the indurated maſs has been expoſed to the heat of boiling water, 
till its more ſubtile part, or the pure eſſential oil that remained in it, 
has exhaled ; the groſs matter, left behind, is likewiſe called reſin. 
We find, in many vegetables, reſins analogous both to one and the 
other of theſe concretes; ſome containing a ſubtile oil, ſeparable 
by a heat of boiling water; others containing nothing that is capa- 
He of exhaling in that heat, 5 | 

Reſins in general diſſolve in rectified ſpirit of wine, though ſome 
of them much more difficultly than others: it is chiefly by means 
of this diſſolvent, that they are extracted from the ſubjects in which 
they are contained. They diſſolve alſo in oils both expreſſed and 
eſſential; and may be united with watery liquors by means of the 
ſame intermedia which render the fluid oils miſcible with water. In 
a heat leſs than that of _ water, they melt into an oily 
fluid, and in this ſtate they may be incorporated one with another. 
In their reſolution by fire, in cloſe veſlels, they yield a manifeſt 
acid, and a large quantity of empyreumatic oil. 


7. Gum. 

Gum differs from the foregoing ſubſtances, in being uninflamma- 
ble: for though it may be burnt to a coal, and thence to aſhes, it 
never yields any lame. It differs remarkably alſo in the proportion 
of the principles into which it is reſolved by fire ; the quantity of 
empyreumatic oil being far leſs, and that of acid far greater. In the 
heat of boiling, water, it ſuffers rio diſſipation : nor does it liquefy 
like reſins; but continues unchanged, till the heat is ſo far in- 
creaſed as to ſcorch or turn it to a coal. : 8 8 

By a little quantity of water, it is ſoftened into a viſcous adhe- 


five maſs, called mucilage : by a larger quantity it is diflolved into a 


fluid, which proves more or leſs glutinous, according to the pro- 
portion of gum. It does not diſſolve in vinous ſpirits, or in any 
kind of oil: nevertheleſs, when ſoftened with water into a mucilage, 
it is eaſily miſcible both with the fluid oils and with reſins, which, 
by this means, become ſoluble in watery liquors along with the 
gum, and are thus excellently fitted for medicinal purpoſes. 

This elegant method of uniting oils with aqueous liquors, which 
has been kept a ſecret in a few hands, appears to have been known 
to Dr. Grew. © I took (fays he) oil of aniſeeds, and pouring it 
upon another body, I ſo ordered it, that it was thereby turned into 
© a perfect milk-white balſam or butter; by which means the oil 
became mingleable with any vinous or watery liquor; eafily and 
«© inſtantaneouſly diſſolving therein, in the form of a milk. And 
note, this is done without the leaſt alteration of the lmell, taſte, 

| | nature 
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nature or operation of the ſaid oil, By ſomewhat the like means 
« any other ſtillatitious oil may be transformed into a milk-white 
« butter, and in like manner be mingled with water or any other 
et jiquor; which is of various uſe in medicine, and what I find 
. & oftentimes very convenient and advantageous to be done.“ 
(Grew of mixture, chap, v. int. i. $7.) This enquiry has lately 
been further proſecuted, in the firſt volume of the medical obſerva- 
tions publiſhed by a ſociety of phyſicians in London ; where a varie- 


. ty of experiments. is. related, of pag. both eſſential and 
>{1nous bodies, ſoluble in 


expreſſed, and different unctuous and r 
water by the mediation of gum. 

As olly and reſinops ſubſtances at 
means of gum, ſo gums may in like manner be united to ſpirit of 
wine by the intervention of reſins and eſſential oils; though the 
ſpirit does not take up near ſo much of the gum, as water does of 
the oil or reſin. | | - 
Acid liquors, though they thicken pure oils or render them con- 
ſiſtent, do not impede the diſſolution of gum, or of oils blended 
with gum. Alkaline ſalts, on the contrary, both fixt and volatile, 
though they render pure oik diſſoluble in water, prevent the ſo- 
lution of gum, and of mixtures of gum and oil, If any pure gum 
be diſſolved in water, the addition of any alkali will occaſion the 
gum to ſeparate, and fall to the bottom in a conſiſtent form: if 
any oily or reſinous body was previouſly blended with the gum, this 
alſo ſeparates, and either ſinks to the bottom, or riſes to the top, 
according to its gravity, Les 


SALA : 8, Gurn-refin, * 
Br gum-refin is underſtood a mixture of gum and reſin. Many 
vegetables contain mixtures of this kind, in which the component 
parts are fo intimately united, with the interpoſition perhaps of 
ome other matter, that the compound, in a pharmaceutical view, 
may be conſidered as a diſtin kind of principle; the whole maſs 
diſſolving almoſt equally in aqueous and in ſpirituous liquors ; 
and the ſolutions being not turbid or milky; like thoſe of the groſſer 
mixtures of gum and reſin, but perfeRy tranſparent. Such is the 
aſtringent matter of biſtort root, and the bitter matter of gentian. 
It were to be wiſhed that we had ſome particular name for this 
kind of matter; as the term gum- reſin is appropriated to the groſſer 
mixtures, in which the gummy and reſinous part are but looſely 
* Joined, and eaſily ſeparable from one another. 


9. Saline matter. 


Or the ſaline juices of vegetables there are different kinds, which 
have hitherto been but little examined : the ſweet and the acid ones 
are the moſt plentiful, and theſe which are the moſt known. 
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Theſe juices, expoſed to a heat equal to that of boiling water, 
ſuffer generally no other change, than the evaporation of their 
watery moiſture; the ſaline matter remaining behind, along with 
ſuch of the other not volatile parts as were blended with it in the 
juice. From many, after the exhalation of great part of the water, 
the ſaline matter gradually ſeparates in keeping, and concretes into 
little ſolid maſſes, leaving the other ſubſtances diſſolved or in a moiſt 
ate: from others, no means have yet been found of obtaining a 
pure concrete _ N ; 3 
Theſe ſalts diſſolve not only in water like other ſaline bodies, but 
many of them, particularly the ſweet, in rectified ſpirit alſo, The 
groſs oily and gummy matter, with which they are almoſt always 
accompanied in the ſubject, diſſolves freely along with them in 
water, but is by ſpirit in great meaſure left behind. Such heteroge- 
neous matters, as the ſpirit takes up, are almoſt completely retained 
by it, while the ſalt concretes; but of thoſe, which water takes up, 
a conſiderable part always adheres to the ſalt. Hence eſſential ſalts, 
as they are called, prepared in the common manner from the watery 
juices of vegetables, are always found to partake largely of the 
other ſoluble principles of the ſubject; whilſt thoſe extracted by ſpi- 
rit of wine prove far more pure. By means of reCtified ſpirit, ſome. 
productions of this kind may be excellently freed from their impu- 
ities ; and perfect ſaccharine concretions obtained from many of 
our indigenous ſweets. 3 54 FE 
There is another kind of ſaline matter, obtained from ſome reſinous 
bodies, particularly from benzoine, of a different nature from the fore- 
going, and ſuppoſed by ſome of the chemiſts to be a part of the 
eſſential oil of the reſin, coagulated by an acid, with the acid more 
redominant, or more diſengaged, than in the other kinds of coagu- 
Jated or indurated oils, Theſe concretes diſſolve both in water 
and in vinous ſpirits, though difficultly and ſparingly in both: they 
ſhew ſome marks of acidity, have a conſiderable ſhare of ſmell. 
like that of the reſin they are obtained from, exhale in a heat equal 


to that of boiling water or a little greater, and prove inflammable 
in the fire. | L 


General obſervations on the foregoing principles. | 

1. ESSENTIAL oils, as already obſerved, are obtainable only from 
a few vegetables, and camphor from a much ſmaller number: 
but groſs oil, reſin, gum, and ſaline matter, appear to be com- 
mon in greater or leſs proportion, to all; ſome abounding more 
with one, and others with another. i N 

2. The ſeveral principles are in many caſes intimately combined; 
ſo as to be extracted together from the ſubject, by thoſe diſſolvents, 
in which ſome of them, ſeparately, could not be diſſolved. Hence 
watery infuſions, and ſpirituous tinctures of a plant contain, re- 
ſpectively, more than water or ſpirit is the proper diflolyent of. 


3. Aſter 
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3. Aﬀter a plant has been ſufficiently infuſed in water, all that 
ſpirit extracts from the reſiduum may be looked upon as conſiſting 
wholly of ſuch matter as directly belongs to the action of ſpirit. 
And contrariwiſe, when ſpirit is applied firſt, all that water extracts 
afterwards may be looked upon as conſiſting only of that matter of 
which water is the direct diſſolvent. HAD Ep 
4. If a vegetable ſubſtance, containing all the principles we have 
been ſpeaking of, be boiled in water; the eſſential oil, whether fluid 
or concrete, and the camphor, and volatile eſſential ſalt, will gra- 
dually exhale with the ſteam of the water, and may be collected by 
receiving the ſteam in proper veſſels placed beyond the action of the 
heat. The other principles not being volatile in this degree of 
heat, remain behind: the groſs oil and ſebaceous matter float on 
the top: the gummy and ſaline ſubſtance, and a part of the reſin, 
are diſſolved by the water, and may be obtained in a ſolid form by 
raining the liquor, and expoſing it to a gentle heat till the water 
has exhaled. e reſt of the reſin, ſtill retained by the ſubject, 
may be extracted by ſpirit of wine, and ſeparated in its proper form, 
by exhaling the ſpirit. On theſe foundations, moſt of the ſubſtances 
contained in vegetables may be extracted, and obtained in a pure 
ſtate, however they may be compounded together in the ſubject. 
5. Sometimes one or more of the principles is found naturally diſ- 
engaged from the others, lying in'diftin& receptacles within the ſub- 
Je, or extravaſated and accumulated on the ſurface. Thus, in the 
dried roots of angelica, cut longitudinally, the microſcope diſcovers 
veins of reſin. In the flower-cups of hypericum, and the leaves of 
the orange tree, tranſparent points are diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye, 
which on the firft view ſeem qto be holes, but on a cloſer examina- 
tion are found to be little veſicles filled with eſſential oil. In the 
bark of the fir, pine, larch, and ſome other trees, the oily recep- 
tacles are extremely numerous, and ſo copiouſly ſupplied with the 
oily and reſinous fluid, that they frequently burſt, eſpecially in the 
warm climates, and diſcharge their contents in great quantities. 
The acacia tree in Egypt, and the plum and cherry among our- 


ſelves, yield almoſt pure gummy exudations. From a ſpecies of 


aſh is ſecreted the ſaline ſweet ſubſtance manna; and the only kind 
of ſugar which the antients were acquainted with, appears to have 
been a natural exudation from the cane. 

6. The foregoing principles are, ſo far as is known, all that 
naturally exiſt in vegetables; and all that art can extract from them; 
without ſuch operations as change their nature, and deſtroy: their 
original qualities. In one or more of theſe: principles, the colour, 
ſmell, taſte, and medicinal virtues of the ſubject, are almoſt always 
found concentrated. eren: | 

7. In ſome vegetables, the whole medicinal activity reſides in 
one principle. Thus, in ſweet almonds, the only medicinal _ 
I | | | ciple 
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ciple is a groſs oil; in horſe-radiſh root, an eſſential oil; in jalap 
root, a reſin; in marſhmallow root, a gum; in the leaves of ſorrel, 
a ſaline acid ſubſtance. | 

8. Others have one kind of virtue reſiding in one principle, and 
another in another. Thus Peruvian bark has an aftringent reſin, 
and a bitter gum; wormwood, a ſtrong- flavoured eſſential oil, 
and a bitter gum-reſin, 

9. The groſs inſipid oils and ſebaceous matters, the ſimple inſipid 
gums, and the ſweet and acid faline ſubſtances, appear to nearly 
agree, reſpectively, among themſelves, in their medicinal qualities, 
as well as in their pharmaceutic properties. | of 

10. But eſſential oils, reſins, and gum-reſins, differ greatly in 
different ſubjects. As eſſential oils are univerſally the principle o 
odour in vegetables, it is obvious that they muſt differ in this reſpect 
as much as the ſubjects from which they are obtained. Reſins fre- 

uently partake of the oil, and conſequently of the differences 
Lonending thereon ; with this further diverſity, that the groſs re- 
finous part often contains other powers than thoſe which reſide in 
oils. Thus from wormwood a reſin may be prepared, containing 
not only the ſtrong ſmell and flavour, but likewiſe the whole bitter- 
neſs of the herb; which laſt quality the oil is entirely free from. 
The bitter, aſtringent, purgative and emetic virtues of vegeta- 
bles reſide generally in different ſorts of reſinous matter, either 
pure, or blended with gummy and ſaline parts; of which kind of 
combinations there are many ſo intimate, that the compo- 
nent parts can ſcarcely be ſeparated from one another, the whole 
compound diſſolving almoſt equally in aqueous and ſpirituous 
menſtrua. | 2 

YI. There are ſome ſubſtances alſo, which, from their being 
totally diſſoluble in water, and not at all in ſpirit, may be judged to 
be mere gums ; but which, nevertheleſs, poſſeſs virtues never to 
found in the ſimple gums. Such are the aſtringent gum called 
acacia, and the purgative gum extracted from aloes. — 

12, It is ſuppoſed that vegetables contain certain ſubtile principles 
or preſiding ſpirits, different in different plants, of too great te- 
nuity to be collected in their pure tate, and of which oils, gums, 
and reſins ate only the matrices or vehicles. This enquiry is foreign 
to the purpoſes of pharmacy, which is concerned only about groſſer 
and more ſenſible objects. When we obtain from an odoriferous 
plant an eſſential oil, containing in a ſmall compaſs the whole fra- 
grance of a large quantity of the ſubject, our intentions are equally 
anſwered, whether the ſubſtance of the oil be the direct odoro 
matter, or whether it has diffuſed through it a fragrant vrincigle 
more ſubtile than itſelf. And when this oil, in long keeping, loſes 
its odour, and becomes a reſin, it is equal, in regard to the preſent 
conſiderations, whether the effect * from the avolation of 12 

ſubti 
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ſubtile principle, or from a change produced in the ſubſtance of the 
dil itſelf, IE . ES | 


S.E CT. . 


Animals. 


]* animal bodies we find certain ſubſtances, which. have a great 
' reſemblance, in their general properties, to thoſe of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. =_ 
Animal oils and fats, like the groſs oils of vegetables, are not, ß 
themſelves, diſſoluble either in water or vinous ſpirits z but they 
may be united with water by the intervention of gum or mucilage ; 
and moſt of them may be changed. into ſoap, and thus rendered 
.« miſcible with ſpirit, as well as water, by fixt alkaline ſalts. ; 

The odorous matter of ſome odoriferous animal ſubſtances, as 
muſk, civet, caſtor, is, like eſſential oils, ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, 
and volatile in the heat of boiling water. Cartheuſer relates, that 
from caſtor an actual eſſential ol has been obtained, in very ſmall 
quantity, but of an exceedingly ſtrong diffuſive ſmell. 

The veſicating matter of cantharides, and thoſe parts of ſundry 
animal ſubſtances, in which their peculiar taſtes reſide, are diſſolved 
by rectified ſpirit, and ſeem to have ſome analogy with reſins and 
gummy reſins. - : 

The gelatinous principle of animals, like the gum of vegetables, 
diſſolves in water, but not in ſpirit or in oils: like gums alſo, it 
renders oils and fats miſcible with water into a milky liquor. 

Some inſeQs, particularly the ant, are found to contain ar acid 
Juice, which approaches nearly to the nature of vegetable acids. 
There are however ſundry animal juices, which differ greatly, 

even in theſe general kinds of properties, from the correſponding 
ones of vegetables. Thus animal ſerum, which appears analogous 
to vegetable gummy juices, has this remarkable difference, that 
though it mingles uniformly with cold or warm water, yet, on con- 
 fHiderably heating the mixture, the animal matter ſeparates from the 
» watery fluid, and concretes into a ſolid maſs. Some have been 
apprehenſive, that the heat of the body, in ſome diſtempers, might. 
rife to ſuch a degree, as to produce this dangerous or mortal con- 
cretion of the ſerous humours : but the heat requiſite for this effect 
is greater than the human body appears capable of ſuſtaining ; being 
nearly about the middle point between the greateſt human heat 
commonly obſerved and that of boiling. water. pros b 


Tux ſoft and uid parts of animals are ſtrongly diſpoſed to run 
. into putrefaction: they putrefy much ſooner than vegetable matters, 
and when corrupted; prove more offenſive, | 
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This proceſs takes place, in ſame degree, in the bodies of living 
animals; as often as the juices ſtagnate long, or are prevented, by 
an obſtruction of the natural emunctories, from throwing off their 
more volatile and corruptible parte. = 
The doctrine of putrefaction, both in living and in dead animals, 
has lately received great light from the curious and intereſting ex- 
periments and obſervations of Dr. Pringle. He obſerves, that if 
the corruption is great and ſudden, a fever or a flux enſue ; but 
that, if the accumulation of corrupted matter is ſo flow, that the 
body becomes habituated to the putrefaction, a ſcurvy prevails. 
Hence the frequency of this laſt diſtemper, in long+ voyages, on 
board unventilated ſhips, from corrupted air and proviſions ; in mar- 
ſhy countries, from ſimilar cauſes; and in à leſſer degree, in 
all northern climates, in moiſt ſituations, from a want of due 


perſpiration. 


During putrefaction, a quantity of air is generated; all the hu- 
mours become gradually thinner, and the fibrous parts. more lax and 
tender, Hence the tympany, which ſucceeds the corruption of any 
of the viſcera, or the imprudent ſuppreſſion of dyſenteries by aftrin- 
ae and the weakneſs and laxity of the veſſels obſervable in 
curvies, &c. | 

The craſſamentum of human blood changes by putrefaction 
into a dark livid-coloured liquor; a few drops of which tinge the 
ſerum of a tawny hue; like that of the ichor of fores and dyſenteric 
fluxes, and of the white of the eye, the ſaliva, the ſerum of blood 
drawn from a vein, and that which oozes from a bliſter, in deep 
ſcurvies, and in the advanced ſtate of malignant fevers. 

The putrid craſſamentum changes a large quantity of recent 
urine to a flame-coloured water, ſo common in fevers and in the 
ſcurvy. This mixture, after ſtanding an hour or two, gathers a 
cloud, reſembling what is ſeen in the crude water of acute diſtem- 
pers; with ſome oily matter on the ſurface, like the ſcum which 
floats on ſcorbutic urine. had FR 

The ſerum of blood depoſits, in putrefaction, a ſediment 
reſembling well-digeſted pus, and changes to a faint olive green. 
A ſerum, ſo far putrefied as to become green, is perhaps never to 
be ſeen in the veſſels of living animals: but in dead bodies this ſerum 
is to be diſtinguiſhed by the green colour which the fleſh acquires in 
corrupting: In ſalted meats, this is commonly aſcribed to the 
brine, but erroneouſiy; for that has no power of giving this colour, 
but only of qualifying the taſte, and in ſome degree the ill effects 
of corrupted aliments. In foul ulcers, and other ſores, where the 
ſerum. is left to ſtagpate long, the matter is likewiſe found of this 
colour, and is then always acrimonioug., ++ 1b las ne bo 

The putrefaction of animal ſubſtances is prevented or retarded by 
all ſaline matters, even by the fixt and volatile alkaline ſalts, * 
9 C2 | ave 
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| have generally been ſuppoſed to produce a contrary effect. Of all 
the ſalts that have been made trial of, ſea ſalt ſeems to refift putre- 
faction the leaſt : in ſmall quantities, it even accelerates the procefs. 
The vegetable bitters, as chamomile flowers, are much ftron 
antiſeptics, not only preſerving fleſh long uncorrupted, but likewiſe 
ſomewhat correcting it when putrid : the mineral acids have this 
laſt effect in a more remarkable degree. Vinous ſpirits, aromatic an 
warm ſubſtances, moſt of the diaphoretic drugs, and the acrid 
plants falſely called alkaleſcent, as ſcurvygraſs and horſeradiſh, are 
alſo found to reſiſt putrefaction; and ſome of the abſorbent carths, i 
as chalk, to promote it. | 
It is obſervable, that notwithſtanding the ſtrong tendency of 
animal matters to putrefaction, yet broths made from them with 
the admixture of vegetables, inftead of putrefying, turn ſour, 
Dr. Pringle finds, that when animal fleſh in ſubſtance is beaten up 
with bread, or other farinaceous vegetables, and a proper quantity 
of water, into the conſiſtence of a pap, this mixture likewiſe, kept 
in a heat equal to that of the human body, grows in a little time 
ſour; whilft the vegetable matters, without the fleſh, ſuffer no ſuch 


change. See the appendix to his obſervations on the diſeaſes of the 
army. 


ANIMAL ſubſtances, burnt in the open air, are reſolved, like 
vegetables, into ſoot and aſhes; but with this difference, that no 
fixt alkaline ſalt can be obtained from the aſhes, and that no acid 
vapour accompanies the ſmoke. They emit, during the burning, 
a fetid ſmell, of a peculiar kind, by which animal ſubſtances may 
be diſtinguiſhed at once from all thoſe of the vegetable kingdom. 
In cloſe veſſels, they give over, after the watery moiſture, a vola- 
tile alkaline ſalt, which either concretes into a ſolid form, or diſ- 
ſolves in the water, and thus compoſes what is called ſpirit ; together 
with an empyreumatic oil, of a more fetid kind than the oils of 

vegetables; without the leaſt footſtep of acid throughout the whole 
proceſs. A black coal remains, which, in the open air, burns into 
white aſhes void of ſaline matter. 

It was obſerved in the preceding ſection, that ſome few vegeta- 

bles, in this reſolution of them by fire, diſcover ſome agreement, 
in their matter, with bodies of the animal kingdom; yielding a 
volatile alkaline ſalt in conſiderable quantity, with little or nothing 
of the acid or fixt alkali, which the generality of vegetables afford. | 
In animal ſubſtances alſo there are ſome exceptions to the general 
analyſis: from animal fats, inſtead of a volatile alkali, an acid liquor 


is obtained, and their empyreumatic oil wants the peculiar offenſive- 
_neſs of the other animal oils, guts the pee 
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Se 


: | Minerals, 

I the mineral kingdom is found a fluid oil, called naphtha or 

petroleum, floating on the ſurface of waters, or. iſſuing from 
clefts of rocks, particularly in the eaſtern countries, of a ſtro 
ſmell very different from that of vegetable or animal oils, limpid 
almoſt as water, highly inflammable, not ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, 
and more averſe to union with water than any other oils. 

There are different ſorts of theſe mineral oils, more or leſs. 
tinged, of a more or leſs agreeablg, and a ſtronger or weaker ſmell. 
By the admixture of concentrated acids, which raiſe no great heat 
or conflict with them, they become thick, and at length conſiſtent ; 
and in theſe ſtates are called b:tumens. A693 46;1 

Theſe thickened or concreted oils, like the correſponding pro- 
duQt of the vegetable kingdom, are generally ſoluble in ſpirit of 
wine, but much more difficultly, more ſparingly, and for the moſt 
part only partially: they liquefy by heat, but require the heat to be 
conſiderably ftronger. In a proper degree of heat, they give out 
a fluid oil, greatly reſembling the native petrolea; a ſmall quantity 
of a black coaly matter remaining behind. Their ſmells are va- 
rious ; but all of them, efther in their natural ſtate, or when melted, 


or ſet on fire, yield a peculiar kind of ſtrong ſcent, called, from 
them, bitumingus. 1 | 
. Earths. 


- In treating of vegetables and animals, we forbore to ſpeak of 
their earthy matters, that the diſtinguiſhing charaRers of the ſeveral 
claſſes of earthy bodies might be the eaſier apprehended, by having 
them placed here in one ſynoptical view : the little impropriety, of 
joining the vegetable and animal earths to the mineral muſt be over- 
looked for the ſake of that advantage. Under the mineral earths 
are included ſtones, theſe being no other than earths in an indu- 
rated ſtate.— The different kinds of ' theſe bodies hitherto tak 

notice of, are the following. | 


I. Earths ſoluble in the nitrous, marine, and vegetable acids, but nat 
at all or excecding ſparingly in the vitriolic acid. When preuiouſſy 
diſſolved in other acids, they are precipitated by the addition of this 
laft, which thus unites with them into inſipid, or nearly infipid con- 

eretes, not diſſoluble in any liquor, Of this kind are, 

1. The mineral calcareous earth: diſtinguiſbed by its being con- 
vertible, in a ftrong fire without addition, into an acrimomious calx, 
called quicklime, This earth occurs in a variety of forms in the n. i- 

. | . =. neral 
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neral kingdom. The fine ſoft chalk, the coarſer limeſtones, the 
hard marbles, the tranſparent ſpars, the earthy matter contained in 
waters, and which, ſeparating from them, incruſtates the ſides of 
caverns or hangs in icicles from the top, receiving from its dif- 
ferent appearances different appellations; how ſtrongly-ſpever ſome 
of theſe bodies have been recommended for particular medicinal pur- 
poſes; are at bot om no other than different forms of this calea- 
reous earth, ſimple: pulverization depriving them of the ſuperficial 
characters by which they were diſtinguiſhed in the maſs. Moſt: of 
them contain generally a greater or leſs admixtuie of ſome of the 
indiſſoluble kinds of earth; which, however, affects their medi- 
cinal qualities no otherwiſe, than by the addition which it makes to 
their bulk. Chalk appears to be one of the puteſt, and is therefpre 
in general preferred. They all burn into a ſtrong quicklime: in 
this ſtate, a part of them diſſolves in water, which, thus becomes 
impregnated with the aſtringent and lithontrptic. powers that have 
been erroneouſly afcrib:d to ſome of the earths in their natural 
ſtate. - FIC ay if e 19. STAN 787% 
2. The animal calcareous earth: burning into quicklime, (ike the 
mineral. Of this kind are oyſter ſhells, and all the marine ſhells 
that have been examined; though with ſame variation in the 
ſtrength of the quicklime produced from them ? 
3. The earth of bones and (horns: not at all burning into quick- 
lime. This kind of earth is more difficult of ſolution in acids than 
either of the preceding. It is accompanied in the ſubject with a 
quantity of gelatinous matter, which may be ſeparated by long boil- 
ing in water, and more perfectly by burning in the open air: the 
earth may be extracted alſo from the bone or horn, though diffi- 
cultly, by means of acids; whereas vegetables, and the ſoft parts of 
animals, yield their pure earth by burning onl : 9 


LIE ED 


II. Earths ſaluble with eaſe in the vitriolic e well. as other acids ; 
© and yielding, in all their: combinations therewith, | ſaline concretes 
ſoluble in water. 1 282 vii) tak 
1. Magnefia alba: compoſing. with the vitriolie acid q biiter pur- 
gative liquor, \ This earth has not yet been found naturally in a pure 
ſtate, It is obtained from the purging mineral waters and their ſalts, 
from the bitter liquor, which remains after the cryſtallization of ſea 
falt from ſeg water, and from the fluid which remains uncryſtallized | 
in the purification of ſome ſorts of rough nitre. The aſhes of ye- 
getables appear to be nearly the ſame kind of earth. | 
2. Aluminous earth: compoſing with the vitriolic acid a very 
 eftringent liquor, This earth alſo. has not been found naturally pure. 
It is obtained from alum, which is no other than a combination of 
it w.th the vitriolic acid : it may. likewiſe be extracted, by ſtrong 
bojling in that acid, from clays and boles, "ok : 
20 2 . Py III. Earths 
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Inn. Earths which by digeſtion in acids, either in the cold or in a mo- 
dierate warmth, are not at all diſſolved. | 0 80 
1. Argillaceous earth: becoming hard, or acquiring an additional 
hardneſs in the fire. Of this kind of earth there are ſeveral va- 
rieties, differing in ſome particular properties: as the purer clays, 
which when moiſtened with water form a very viſcous maſs, diffi- 
cultly diffuſible through a larger quantity of the fluid, and flowly 
ſubſiding from it: boles, leſs viſcous, more readily miſcible wit 
water, and more readily ſubſiding : and echres,. which have little 
or nothing of the viſcolity of the two foregoing, and are com- 
monly impregnated with a yellow or red ferugineous calx. 
2. Cryſtalline earth: naturally hard, fo as to ſtrike ſparks with 
ſteel becoming friable in a ſtrong fire. Of this 100 are flints, 
cryſtals, &c. which appear to conſiſt of one and the ſame earth, 
differing in the purity, hardneſs and tranſparency of the maſs. 
3- Gypſeous earth: reducible by @ gentle heat into a ſoft powder, 
which unites with water into a maſs, ſomewhat en and tenacious 
2while moiſt, but quickly drying and becoming hard. A greater heat 
deprives the powder of this property, without occaſioning any other 
alteration. Such are the tranſparent ſelenitæ; the fibrous ſtony 
maſſes improperly called Engliſb talc; and the granulated gypſa or 
plaſter of Paris flones. Though theſe bodies, however, have been 
commonly looked upon as mere earths, of a diſtinct kind from the 
reſt, they appear, both from analytical and ſynthetical experiments, 
to be no other than combinations of the mineral calcareous earth 
with vitriolic acid. See the characters of the earths of the firſt 
claſs. . | 
4. Talky earth: ſcarcely alterable by a vehement * The 
maſſes of this earth are generally of a fibrous or leafy texture; 
more or leſs pellucid, bright or glittering; ſmooth and unctuous 
to the touch; too flexible and elaſtic to be eaſily pulverized; 
ſoft, ſo as to be cut with a knife. In theſe reſpects ſome of the 


 gypſeous earths greatly reſemble them, but the difference is readily 


diſcovered by fire; a weak heat reducing the gypſeous to powder, 
while the ftrongeſt makes no other alteration in the talky, than 
ſomewhat diminiſhing their flexibility, brightneſs, and unctuoſity. 


Metals; | 

Or metals, the next diviſion of mineral bodies, the moſt ob- 
vious characters are, their peculiar bright aſpect, perfect opacity, 
and great weight: the lighteſt of them is ſix, and the heavieſt 
upwards of nineteen times heavier than an equal bulk of water. 

They all melt in the fire; except platina, a metallic body, which 
bas not been applied to any medical uſe, and which is therefore 
excluded from this general view of medicinal ſubje2s. 
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Gold and ſilver, how long ſoever they are continued in fuſion, 
remain unchanged and undiminiſned. The others, if air is admit- 
ted to them, are gradually converted, with different 2 of 
facility, into a powdery or friable ſubſtance, called calx, deſtitute of 
the metallic aſpect, and much lighter, in proportion to its bulk, 
than the metal itſelf. This change in their obvious properties is 
generally accompanied with a notable alteration in their medicinal 
virtues : thus quickſilver, which taken into the body in its crude 
ſtate and undivided, ſeems inactive; when calcined by fire proves, 
even in ſmall doſes, a ſtrong emetic and cathartic, and in ſmaller 
ones, a powerful alterative in chronical diſorders ; while regulus of 


antimony, on the contrary, is changed, by the ſame treatment, 


from a high degree of virulence to a ſtate of inactivity. 


Calces of mercury and arſenic exhale in a heat below ignition 


thoſe of lead and biſmuth, in a red or low white heat, run into a 
tranſparent glaſs : the others are not at all vitreſcible, or not without 
extreme vehemence of fire. Both the calces and glaſſes recover 
their metallic form and qualities again, by the ſkilful addition of any 
Shad of inflammable ſubſtance that does not contain a mineral 
acid. 
All metallic bodies diſſolve in acids; ſome only in particular 
acids, as ſilver and lead in the nitrous; ſome only in compoſitions 
of acids, as gold in a mixture of the nitrous and marine; and 
others, as iron and zinc, in all acids. Some likewiſe diſſolve in 
alkaline liquors, as copper ; and others, as lead, in expreſſed oils. 
Fuſed with a compoſition of ſulphur and fixt alkaline ſalt, they are 
all, except zinc, made ſoluble in water. | | 
All metallic ſubſtances, diſſolved in ſaline liquors, have powerful 
effects in the human body, though many of them appear in their 
pure ſtate to be inactive. Their activity is generally in proportion 
to the quantity of acid combined with them : Thus lead, which in 
its crude form has no ſenſible effect, when united with a ſmall por- 


tion of vegetable acid into ceruſs, diſcovers a low degree of the 


S 2 and malignant quality, which it ſo ſtrongly exerts when 
blended, with a larger quantity of the ſame acid, into what is 
Called ſaccharum ſaturni - and thus mercury, with a certain quan- 
tiey of the marine acid, forms the violent corroſive ſublimate, 
which by diminiſhing the proportion of acid becomes the mild me- 
excine called eus Aris. 


| Acids. 
Tux mineral acids are diſtinguiſhed by the names of the con- 
eretes from which they have been principally extracted; the vi- 
triolic from vitriol, the nitrous from nitre or ſaltpeter, and the 
"marine from common ſea ſalt, They are all highly corroſive, in- 
ſomuch as not to be ſafely touched, unleſs largely diluted with 
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water, or united with ſuch ſubſtances as obtund or ſuppreſs their 
acidity, Mixed haſtily with vinous ſpirits, they raiſe a violent 
ebullition and heat, accompanied with a copious diſcharge of 


XX noxious fumes: a part of the acid unites intimately with the 
vindus ſpirit into a new compound, void of acidity, called dulcified' 
ppirit. It is obſervable, that the marine acid is much Jeſs diſpoſed 
co this union with. ſpirit of wine, than either of the other two: 


nevertheleſs, many of the compound falts reſulting from the com- 
bination of earthy and metallic bodies with this acid, are ſoluble 
in that ſpirit, while thoſe with the other acids are not. All theſe 
acids efferveſce ſtrongly with alkaline falts, both fixt and volatile, 
and form with them neutral ſalts, that is, ſuch as diſcover no marks 
either of an acid or alkaline quality. og 
The nitrous and marine acids are obtained in the form of a thin 
liquor, the acid part being blended with a large proportion of wa- 
ter, without which it would be diffuſed into an incoercible vapour : 
the vitriolic ſtands in need of ſo much leſs water for its condenſation 
as to aſſume commonly an oily conſiſtence (whence it is called ail 
of vitriol) and in ſome circumſtances even a ſolid one. Alkaline 
ſalts, and the ſoluble earths and metals, abſorb from the acid liquors 
only the pure acid part; ſo that the water may now be evaporated 
by heat, and the compound falt left in a dry form. {Se 
We have already taken notice of two kinds of aikaline ſalt, the 
volatile alkali of animals, and the fixt alkali of vegetables. In the 
mineral kingdom, another ſpecies of fixt alkali, different in ſeveral 
* from the vegetable, is found ſometimes in a detached ſtate, 
ut more plentifully in combination with the marine acid, with 
which it compoſes ſea ſalt. From the coalition of the different 
acids with theſe three alkalies, and with the ſeveral ſoluble earths 
and metallic bodies, reſult a variety of ſaline compounds, the prin- 
cipal of which will be particularized in the ſequel of this work. _ 
The vitriolic acid, in its concentrated liquid ſtate, is much more 
ponderous than the other two, emits no viſible vapours in the 
heat of the atmoſphere, but imbibes moiſture therefrom, and in- 
ereaſes in its weight: the nitrous and marine emit copious corroſive 
fumes, the nitrous yellowiſh red, ind the marine white ones. If bot- 
tles containing the three acids are ſtopt with cork, the cork is 
found in a little time tinged black by the vitriolic, corroded into a 
yellow ſubſtance by the nitrous, and into a whitiſh one by the 
marine, | 


IT is above laid down as a character of one of the claſſes of 
earths, that the vitriolic acid precipitates them when they are pre- 
viouſly diſſolved in any other acid : it is obvious, that on the ſame 
principle this particular acid may be diſtinguiſhed from all others. 
This character ferves not only for the acid in its pure ſtate, but _ 

3 | wi 
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for all its combinations that are ſoluble in water: if a ſolution of 
auy compound falt, whoſe acid is the vitriolic, be added to a ſo- 


lution of chalk in any other acid, the vitriolic acid will part from 


| the ſubſtance it was before combined with, and join itſelf to the FF 


chalk, forming therewith a compound, which being no longer diſ- 
ſoluble in the liquor, renders the whole milky for a time, and then 
gradually ſublides. 


* 


This acid may be diſtinguiſhed alſo, in compound ſalts, by i 
another criterion not leſs ſtrongly marked: if any ſalt containing 
it be mixed with powdered charcoal, and the mixture expoſed, in 


a cloſe veſſel, to a moderately ſtrong fire, the acid will unite with 
the directly inflammable part of the charcoal, and compoſe there- 
with a genuine ſulphur. Common brimſtone is no other than 2 
combination of the vitriolic acid with a ſmall proportion of inflam- 
mable matter. With any kind of inflammable matter that is not 
volatile in cloſe veſſels, as the coal of vegetables, of animals, or of 
bitumens, this acid compoſes always the ſame identical ſulphur. 
Tube nitrous acid alſo, whatever kind of body it be combined 
with, is both diſtinguiſhed, and extricated therefrom, by means of 
any inflammable ſubſtance brought to a ſtate of ignition: if the 
ſubject be mixed with a little powdered charcoal, and made red- 
hot, a deflagration or fulmination enſues, that is, a bright flame 
with a hiſſing noiſe, and the inflammable matter and the acid being 
thus conſumed or diſſipated together, there remains only the ſub- 
ſtance that was before combined with the acid, and the ſmall quan- 
tity of aſhes afforded by the coal. 
This property of the nitrous acid, deflagrating with inflammable 
ſubſtances, and that of the vitriolic of forming ſulphur with them, 
ferve not only as criteria of the reſpective acids in their various 
forms and diſguiſes, but likewiſe for diſcovering inflammable matter 
in Ss, when its quantity is too ſmall to be ſenfible on other 
trials, 5 
I a fixt alkaline ſalt be united with a vegetable acid, as that of 
vinegar, into a neutral ſalt; on adding to this compound ſome 
marine acid, the acetous acid will be diſengaged, ſo as to exhale 
. totally in a moderate heat, leaving the marine in poſſeſſion of the 
alkali : the addition of the nitrous will in like manner diſpoſſeſs the 
marine, which now ariſes in its proper white fumes, though with- 
out ſuch an addition it could not be extricated from the alkali by 
any degree of heat: on the addition of the vitriolic acid, the ni- 


trous gives way in its turn, exhaling in red fumes, and leaving only 


the vitriolic acid and the alkali united together. 

Again, if any metallic body be diſſolved in an acid, the ad- 
dition of any earthy body that is diſſoluble in that acid will pre- 
kipitate the metal: a volatile alkaline ſalt will in like manner 
precipitate the earth; and a fixt alkali will diſlodge the volatile ; 
"ak e 7553 F117 2 1 n which 
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which laſt being readily exhalable by heat, the remaining ſalt will 
be the ſame as if the acid and fixt alkali had been joined together at 
firſt, without the intervention of any of the other bodies. 11 7 


THE power in bodies, on which theſe various tranſpoſitions and 


X# combinations depend, is called by the chemiſts aFFiniTy; a 
term, like the Newtonian attraction, deſigned to expreſs, not the 


cauſe, but the effect. When an acid ſpontaneouſly quits a metal 
to unite with an alkali, they ſay it has @ greater affinity to the alkali 
than to the metal: and when, converſely, they tay it has a greater 
affinity to fixt alkalies than:to thoſe of the volatile kind, they mean 
only that it will unite with the fixt in preference to the volatile, 
and that if previouſly united with a volatile alkali, it will forſake 
this for a fixt one. : TAERES III + 7 

The doctrine of the affinities of bodies is of very extenſive. uſe 
in the chemical pharmacy: many of the officinal proceſles, as wr 
ſhall ſee hereafter, are founded on it: ſeveral of the preparations 
turn out very different from what wauld he expected by a perſon 
unacquainted with theſe properties of bodies; and ſeveral of them, 
if, from an error in the proceſs, or other cauſes, they prove. unfit 
for the uſe intended, may be rendered applicable to other purpoſes, 
by ſuch tranſpoſitions of their component parts as are pointed out 
by the knowledge.of their affinities. : au airs: 13 

I ſhall here therefore ſubjoin a table of the principal affinities ob- 
ſerved in pharmaceutical operations, formed chiefly on that of Mr. 
Geoffroy (which was publiſhed in the Memoirs of the French 
academy for the year 1518) with ſuch corrections and additions as 
later experiments have furniſhed, | 

The table is thus to be underſtood, The ſubſtance printed in 
capitals, on the top of each ſeries, has the greateſt affinity with 
that immediately under it, a leſs affinity with the next, and ſo on 
to the end of the ſeries; that is, if any of the remote bodies has 
been combined with the top one, the addition of .any of the inter- 
mediate bodies will diſunite them; the intermediate body yniting 
with the uppermoſt body of the ſeries, and throwing out the 
remote one. Thus in the firſt ſeries of the affinities of water, a 
fixt alkali being placed between the water and inflammable ſpitit, 
it is to be concluded, that wherever water and ſpirit are mixed to- 
gether, the addition of any fixt alkaline ſalt will abſorb the water, 
and occaſion the pure ſpirit to be ſeparated. Where ſeveral ſub- 
ſtances are expreſſed in one ſeries, it is to be underſtood, that any 
one of thoſe bodies, which are neareſt to the uppermoſt, will in 
like manner diſengage from it any one of thoſe -which are more 


1. WATER. 
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4. INFLAMMABLE INK 2 
Water: | 
Oils and Refins, 


F. VITRIOLIC AC1D : 
Inflammable principle: 
Fixt alkaline ſalts: 
Calcareous earths calcined : 
Volatile alkaline ſalts : 
Calcareous earths uncalcined : 
Zinc and Iron: 


Copper: 
Silver, | 


6. N1TRovs Acip: 
Inflammable principle: 

Fixt alkaline ſalts: 
Calcareous earths calcined : 
Volatile alkaline ſalts : 
Calcareous earths uncalcined : 


MARINE Acw: 


Fixt alkaline ſalts: 


Calcareous earths calcined r 
Volatile alkaline ſalts: 


Calcareous earths uncalcined: 


Vinegar: 
Oils and Sulphur. 


| Nitrous acid: 
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Ke Zinc: 

I. WATER: Iron: 

Fixt alkaline ſalt: Tianzinz e 

Inflammable ſpirit. Regulus of antimony: : 

— | TY Copper ; = 
2. WATER: Lead: 5 
Inflammable ſpirit: Silver: 

Volatik alkaline falt, Mercury. 

WArkR: 8. ACETOUS Acid; 
Inflammable ſpirit: Iron: 
Gundry compound ſalts, Copper, 


9. ALKALINE SALTS 
Vitriolic acid : 
Nitrous acid : 


Marine acid : 


Tartar : 


10. SOLUBLE EARTHS ;. 
Vitriolic acid : 


Marine acid, 


11.INFLAMMABLEPRINCIPLE! 
Nitrous acid : 

Vitriolic acid : 

Metallic ſubſtances : 


Fixt alkaline ſalts. 


12. SULPHUR: 
Fixt alkali, and Quicklime : 
—— e 

0 
— 
Silver: 
Regulus of antimony: 
Mercury: 


Arſenic. 


13. Gol p: 
Ethereal ſpirit: 
Acids. 


1 
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14. MERCURY: 


Marine acid : 
Vitriolic acid : 
Nitrous acid, 


15. LEAD: 
Vitriolic acid: 
Marine acid : 
Nitrous acid: 
Vinegar : 

Oils. 


16. SILVER : 
Marine acid : 
Vitriolic acid: 
Nitrous acid. 


Auities. 


17. CoppER: 
Vitriolic acid: 
Marine acid: 
Nitrous acid. 
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18, Iron: 
Vitriolic acid: 
Marine acid : 
Nitrous acid. 
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19. REGULUS of ANTIMONY : 
Vitriolic acid : Fe 
Nitrous acid : . 
Marine acid. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Of the Pharmaceutical Apparatus. 


NE of the printipal parts of the pharmaceutic apparatus 
| conſiſts in contrivances for containing and applying fire, and 

for directing and regulating its power. Of theſe contrivances, 
called furnaces, there are different kinds, according to the conveni- 
ency of the place, and the particular purpoſes they are intended to 
anſwer. I ſhall here endeavour to give a general idea of the ſtructure 
of thoſe which are employed in pharmaceutical operations, and of 
the principles on which they are built. 


Furnaces. 


Tux moſt ſimple furnace is the common ſtove, otherwiſe called 
the furnace for OPEN FIRE. This is uſually made of an iron hoop, 
| five or fix inches deep; with a grate or ſome iron bars acroſs the 
bottom, for ſupporting the fuel. It either ſtands upon feet, ſo as 

to be moveable from place to place ; or is fixt in brickwork. In 
- this laſt caſe, a cavity is left under the grate, for receiving the aſhes 
that drop through it; and an aperture or door, in the forepart of this 

aſh-pit, ſerves both for allowing the aſhes to be occaſionally raked 
out, and for admitting air to paſs up through the fuel, This fur- 
nace is deſigned for ſuch operations as require only a moderate heat; 
as infuſion, decoction, and the evaporation of liquids. The veſſel, 
containing the ſubject matter, is ſupported over the fire by a trevet. 


A deeper hoop or body's cylindrical, parallelopipedal, widening 
upwards, elliptical, or of other figures; formed of, or lined with, 
ſuch materials as are capable of ſuſtaining a ſtrong fire; with a grate 
and aſhpit beneath, as in the preceding; and communicating at 
the top with a perpendicular pipe, or chimney ; makes a wIND 
| FURNACE, | | 

The greater the perpendicular height of the chimney, the greater 
will be the draught of air through the furnace, and the more in- 
tenſely will the fire burn; provided the width of the chimney is 
. ſufficient to allow a free 0 to all the air, that the furnace can 
receive through the grate : for which purpoſe, the area of the aper- 
ture of the chimney ſhould be nearly equal to the area of the 
interſtices of the grate. ; 

Hence, where the chimney conſiſts of moveable pipes, made to 
fit upon one another at the ends, ſo that the length can be occa- 
fionally increaſed or diminiſhed, the vehemence of the fire will be 
Increaſed or diminiſhed in the ſame proportion, ' 

4 „ | n 
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In furnaces whoſe chimney is fixed, the ſame advantage may be 
procured on another principle. As the intenſity of the fire depends 
wholly upon the quantity of air ſucceſſively paſſing through and 
animating the burning fuel, it is obvious, that the moſt vehement 
fire may be ſuppreſſed or reſtrained at pleaſure, by more or leſs clofin 
either the aſhpit door by which the air is admitted, or the chimn 
by which it paſſes off; and that the fire may be more or leſs raiſed 
again, by more or leſs opening thoſe paſſages. A moveable plate, 
or. REGISTER, in any convenient part of the chimney, affords 
commodious means of varying the width of the paſſage, and con- 
ſequently of regulating the heat. 


THERE are two general kinds of theſe wind furnaces; one, 
with the chimney on the top, over the middle of the furnace; the 
other with the chimney on one fide, and the mouth clear. 

In the firſt, either the upper part of the furnace is contracted to 
ſuch an aperture, that the chimney may fit upon it; or it is covered 
with an arched dome, or with a flat plate, having a like aperture 
in the middle. As in this diſpoſition of the chimney, the inſide 
of the furnace cannot be come at from above; a door is made in 
the ſide, a little above the grate, for ſupplying fuel, inſpecting the 
matter in the fire, &c. | 7 

For performing FUSIONS in this furnace, the crucible, or melt · 
ing veſſel, is placed immediately among the fuel; with a flip 
of brick, or ſome other like ſupport, between it and the grate, ts 
— the cold air, which enters underneath, from ſtriking on its 

ttom. | 

When defigned as a REVERBERATORY, that is, for diſtillation 
in long necks. or coated glaſs retorts, two iron bars are placed 
acroſs, above the fire, for ſupporting the veſſel, whoſe neck comes 
out at an aperture made for that purpoſe in the fide. This aperture 
ſhould be made in the fide oppoſite to that in which is the door 
above-mentioned, or at leaſt ſo remote from it, that the receiver, 
fitted on the neck of the diſtilling veſſel without the furnace, may 
not lie in the operator's way when he wants to ſtir the fire, or 
throw in freſh fuel. 

The other kind of wind furnace communicates, by an aperture 
in its back part near the top, either with an upright pipe of its own, 
or with the chimney of the room; in which laſt caſe, all other 
paſſages into the chimney muſt be cloſed up. Here the mouth of 0 
furnace ſerves for a door, which may be occaſionally covered wi 


a plate or tile. Of this kind is the furnace moſt commonly uſed 
for fuſion in a crucible. | 


Tuis laſt conſtruction, by leaving the mouth of the furnace 
clear, affords the conveniency of letting into it a boiling or evapo- 
rating pan, a copper ſtill, an iron pot for diſtilling hartſhorn, an 

_ 


; ſupported on the furnace by their rims. The mouth being thus 


— 
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iron ſand pot, or othet like veſſels, of ſuch a ſize, that they may be 


occupied by the veſſels, a door muſt be made in the fide for ſup- 


plying and ftirring the fuel. 


When a furnace of this kind is deſigned only for a sanD-BATH, 
it is maſt commodious to have the ſand placed on a long iron plate 


urniſhed with a ledge of freeſtone or brickwork at each fide. The 


mouth of the furnace is to be cloſely covered by one end of this 
plate ; and the canal, by which the furnace communicates with its 
chimney, is to be lengthened and carried along under the plate z 
the plate forming the upper ſide of the canal. In this kind of ſand- 
bath, digeſtions, &c. requiring different degrees of heat, may be 
carried on at once ; for the heat decreaſes gradually fram the end 
over the furnace to the other. 15 

When large veſſels, as $TILLs, and iron pots for diſtilling 
hartſhorn and aquafortis, are fixed in furnaces, a conſiderable part 
of the bottom of the veſſel is commonly made to reſt upon' ſolid 
brickwork. | 

The large ſtill, whoſe bottom is narrow in proportion to its 
height, and whoſe weight when charged with liquor requires great 
part of it to be thus ſupported, expoſes but a ſmall ſurface to the 
action of the fire underneath, Lo make up for this diſadvantage, 
the heat, which riſes at the further end of a long narrow grate, 
is conveyed all round the ſides of the veſſel, by a ſpiral canal, 
which communicates at top with a common chimney. | 

The pots for diſtilling hartſhorn and aquafortis in the large way 
have part of their great weight born up by, three ſtrong pins or 
trunnions, at equal diſtances round the pot towards the middle, 
reaching into the brickwork ; ſo that leſs ſupport being neceſſary 
underneath, a greater ſurface of the wide bottom lies expoſed to 
the immediate action of the fire. 


Ir a furnace, communicating with its chimney by a lateral canal, 
as in the ſand furnace above-mentioned, be carried to a conſidera- 
ble height above the part where this canal enters it; and if it be 
filled with fuel to the top, and cloſely covered ; the fuel will burn 
no higher than up to the upper ſide of the canal through which the 
air paſſes off; and in proportion as this lower part of the fuel con- 
ſumes, it will be ſupplied by that above, which falls down in its 
place. Hence in this furnace, called an aTHANoR, a conſtant 
heat may be kept up for a conſiderable length of time, without 
attendance. | 

The tower of the athanor, or that part which receives the fuel, 
is commonly made to widen a little downwards, that the coals may 
fall the more freely; but not ſo much as that the part on fire at 
bottom may be too ſtrongly preſſed. A ſmall aperture is made 
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oppoſite to the canal or flew, or a number of openings according to 
the ſize of the furnace and the degree of heat required, for ſupply- 
ing air, which is more conveniently admitted in this manner than 
through the grate, as the interſtices of the grate are in time 
choaked up by the aſhes. 

This furnace is deſigned only for heating bodies exterior to it. 
Its canal or flew, as in the ſand- furnace already deſcribed, paſſes 
under a ſand- bath or water-bath; at the further end of which, it 
riſes perpendicularly to ſuch a height, as may occaſion a ſufficient 
draught of air through the fire. | 

The flew may be ſo wide, as to correſpond to the whole height 


of the fire- place. A regiſter or ſliding plate, placed between the 


flew and the furnace, enables us to increaſe or diminiſh this height, 
and conſequently the quantity of fire, at pleaſure, If the ſpace 
beneath the flew be incloſed to the ground, the heat in this cavity 
will be conſiderable enough to be applicable to ſome uſeful purpoſes. 


W1TH regard to the materials of furnaces, the fixt ones are 
built of bricks, cemented together by ſome good loam or clay. 
Any kind of loam or clayey compoſition that is of a proper degree 
of tenacity, which, when made into a paſte with water and well 
worked, does not ſtick to the fingers, and which, when thoroughly 
dried, neither cracks nor melts in a vehement fire, is fit for this 
uſe : the purer and more tenacious clays require to have their tena- 
city leſſened by an admixture of ſand, or rather of the ſame kind 
of clay burnt and groſsly powdered. 

Smaller portable furnaces are made of ſtrong iron or copper 


plates, lined to the thickneſs of an inch or mote with the ſame 


kind of clayey compoſition ; which, for this uſe, may be beaten 
with ſome horſedung, chopt ſtraw, or cut hair or tow. 

Very commodious portable furnaces, for a buſineſs of moderate 
extent, may be formed alſo of the larger kind of the common 
black-lead melting pots; by cutting a door at the bottom of the pot 
for the aſhpit, another above this for the fire-place, and introducing 
a circular iron grate, of ſuch a fize, that it may reſt between the 
two doors. A particular account of the method of preparing theſe 
furnaces for different uſes may be ſeen in the firſt part of the Com- 
mercium philoſophico-technicum, lately publiſhed. 


Baths. 


WHere a ſtrong degree of heat is requiſite, as in the fuſion of 
metals, &c. the veſſel containing the ſubject- matter is placed 
among the burning fuel, or immediately over it: this is called ope- 
rating in a naked fire. Where a ſmaller heat is ſufficient, and the 
veſſel employed is either of glaſs, or of the more tender kinds of 
earthen ware, the ſand-bath or W is uſed, to defend = 
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veſſel from the immediate action of the fire, and to render the 
heat leſs fluctuating. 

Both theſe baths have their particular advantages and inconveni- 
encies. In water, the heat is equal through every part of the fluid; 
whereas in ſand, it varies in different parts of one perpendicular 
line, decreaſing from the bottom to the top. Water cannot be 
made to receive, or to tranſmit to veſſels immerſed in it, above a 
certain degree of heat, viz. that which is ſufficient to make it boil, 
and hence it ſecures effectually againſt any danger of an exceſs of 
heat, in thoſe operations wherein the product would be injured by 
a heat greater than that of boiling water : but this advantage renders 
it uſeleſs for proceſſes which require a greater heat, and for which 
ſand or other like ſolid intermedia are neceſſarily employed. There 
is this convenience alſo in the ſand-bath, that the heat may be readily 
diminiſhed or increaſed about any particular veſſel, by raiſing it 
higher out of the ſand, or ſinking it deeper; that different ſubjects 
may be expoſed to different degrees of heat from one fire; and that 
it keeps the veſſels ſteady. The ſand made choice of ſhould be a 
large coarſe-grained kind, ſeparated from the finer parts by waſhing, 
and from little ſtones by the ſieve. | 


Coating of glaſſes, Lutes. 


Sou proceſſes require to be performed with glaſs veſſels in a 
naked fire, For theſe purpoſes, veſſels made of the thinneſt glaſs 
ſhould be choſen ; for theſe bear the fire, without cracking, much 
better than thoſe which are thicker and in appearance ſtronger. 
All glaſſes, or other veſſels that are apt to crack in the fire, muſt 
be cautiouſly nealed, that is, heated by flow degrees: and when the 
proceſs is finiſhed, they ſhould be as ſlowly cooled, unleſs where 
the veſlel is to be broken to get out the preparation, as in ſome 
ſublimations: in this caſe it is more adviſeable to expoſe the hot 
- glaſs ſuddenly to the cold air, which will ſoon occaſion it to crack, 

than to endanger throwing down the ſublimed matter among the 
| feces by a blow. be Oe 

As a defence from the violence of the fire, and to prevent the 
contact of cold air on ſupplying freſh fuel, &c. the glaſs is to be 
coated over, to the thickneſs of about half a crown, with Windſor 
loam ſoftened with water into a proper conſiſtence and beaten up 
with ſame horſedung, or with the other clayey compoſitions above- 
mentioned, - | | 

Theſe compoſitions ſerve alſo as a lute, for ſecuring the junctures 
of the veſſels in the diſtillation of the volatile ſalts and ſpirits of 
animals: for the diſtillation of acid ſpirits, the matter may be moiſten- 
ed with a ſolution of fixt alkaline ſalt inſtead of water. For moſt 
other purpoſes, a piece of wet bladder, or a paſte of flower and 
water, or of linſecd meal (that is, the cake left aiter the expreſſion 

| of 
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of oil of linſeed) are ſufficient lutes. The few ſimple lutes, here 
deſcribed, will be found to anſwer all the purpoſes of the more 
operoſe compoſitions recommended for theſe intentions by the 
chemical writers. 

Veſſels. 


Ir would be needleſs to enter here into a particular detail of the 
pharmaceutical inſtruments; as we ſhall have occaſion to mention 
the principal of them in the following chapter, in ſpeaking of the 
ſeveral operations to which they are reſpectively ſubſervient. In 
this place, I ſhall only give the operator a few general cautions with 
regard to the matter of the vellels deſigned for containing the 
ſul 


bject. | 
Metalline veſſels, except thoſe made of gold or filver; are cor- 
roded by acids, even by the milder ones of the vegetable king- 


dom. Copper ones are corroded alſo by alkaline liquors, and by © 


ſome neutral ones, as ſolutions of ſal ammoniac: it is obſervable, 
that vegetable acids do not act upon this metal by boiling, ſo 
much as by ſtanding in the cold; for even lemon juice may be 
boiled in a clean copper veſſel, without receiving from it any taſte 
or ill quality; whereas, in the cold, it ſoon diſſolves ſo much as to 
contract a pernicious taint. The tin, with which copper veſſels 
are uſually lined, gives likewiſe a ſenſible impregnation to acid 
Juices; and this impregnation alſo is probably not innocetit, more 
eſpecially as a quantity of lead is commonly mixed with the tin. 

The common EARTHEN veſſels are of a looſe porous texture, 
and hence are apt to imbibe a conſiderable quantity of certain 
liquids, particalarly of thoſe of the ſaline kind; which ſoon diſ- 
cover their penetrating the veſſel, by ſhooting into ſaline effloreſ- 
cences on the outſide. Thoſe which are GLAZED have their 
glazing corroded by acids; by vinegar, and the acid juces of fruits, 
as well as by the ſtronger acids of the mineral 346. 3-9 And as 
this glazing conſiſts chiefly of vitrefied lead, the impregnation, 
which it communicates to theſe liquors; is of a very dangerous 
kind : if vinegar be boiled for ſome time in a glazed earthen veſſel, 
it will yield, on being inſpiſſated, a true ſaccharum ſaturni, that is, 
a ſalt compoſed of lead and the acetous acid, of which hereafter. 

The veſſels called, from their hardneſs and compactneſs, STONE 
WARE, are in good meaſure free from the inconveniencies of the 
coarſer earthen ones. Their glazing, being a part of the clay itſelf 
ſuperficially vitrefied by means of the fumes of common ſalt, ap- 
pears to be proof againſt acids. 

GLASS veſſels ſuffer no corroſion, and give no taint, in any of 
the pharmaceutic operations. Theſe therefore, in ſuch proceſſes as 
will admit their uſe, ought always to be preferred. 
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| Weights. | 1 
Two different kinds of weights are made uſe of in this country; 
one in the merchandize of gold and ſilver; the other for almoſt all 
goods beſides. The firſt we call Troy, the latter Averdupois 
weight. | | 
The goldſmiths divide the Troy pound into twelve ounces ; the 
ounce into twenty pennyweights; and the pennyweight into twenty- 


four grains. The Averdupois pound is divided into ſixteen ounces; 


and the ounce into ſixteen parts, called drams. f 
The pound of the London and Edinburgh diſpenſatories (which 


is the only one made uſe of in this work) is that of the goldſmiths, 


divided in the following manner; 


4 


The Ounce eight Drams. 
The Dram three Scruples. 
I The Scruple twenty Grains. 
The grain is equal to the goldſmiths grain. 


The Pound = twelve Ounces. 
contains | 


The medical or Troy pound is leſs than the Averdupois, but 
the ounce and the dram greater. The Troy pound contains 5760 
grains; the Averdupois 7000 grains. The Troy ounce contains 
480 grains; the Averdupois only 4375. The Troy dram $0; the 
Averdupois dram ſomewhat more than 27. Eleven drams Averdupois 
are equal to five drams Troy ; twelve ounces Averdupois to nearly 
eleven ounces Troy ; and nineteen pounds Averdupois to ſome- 
what more than twenty-three pounds Troy. | 

Theſe differences in our weights have occaſioned great confuſion 
in the practice of pharmacy. As the druggiſts and grocers ſell by 
the Averdupois weight, the apothecaries have not in general kept any 
weights adjuſted to the Troy pound greater than two drams, uſing 
for all above Averdupois. By this means it is apparent, that in all 
compoſitions, where the ingredients are preſcribed ſome by pounds 


and others by ounces, they are taken in a wrong proportion to each 


other; and the ſame happens when any are directed in leſſer deno- 
minations than'the ounce, as theſe ſubdiviſions, uſed by the apothe- 
caries, are made to a different ounce, The mercurial plaſter of the 
late Pharmacopceia, and the mercurial cerate of the preſent, if 
compounded by the Averdupois weight, contain about one-fixth 
lets quickſilver than if made, as they ought to be, by the Troy. 
This error prevailed fo far as to be received in ſome former editions 
of the London pharmacopceia itſelf ; but is now happily removed. 


Meaſures. 


Tae meaſures employed with us in pharmacy are the common 
wine meaſures, 85 
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A Gallon eight Pints (libræ). 
The Pint { contains ſ ſixteen Ounces. 
The Ounce eight Drams, 


By a ſpoonful is underſtood in the London diſpenſatory the mea- 
ſure of half an ounce; in the Edinburgh, half an ounce weight in 
ſyrups, and three drams in diſtilled waters. 

Though the pint is called by Latin writers bra or pound, there 
is not any known liquor of which a pint meaſure anſwers to that 
weight. A pint of the higheſt rectified ſpirit of wine exceeds a 
pound by above half an ounce; a pint of water exceeds it by up- 
wards of three ounces; and a pint of oil of vitriol weighs more 
than two pounds and a quarter. : 

A table of the weights of certain meaſures of different fluids 
may on many occaſions be uſeful, both for aſſiſting the operator in 
regulating their proportions in certain caſes, and for ſhewing the 
comparative gravities of the fluids themſelves. I have therefore 
drawn up ſuch a table for a pint, an ounce, and a dram meaſure, of 
thoſe liquids, whoſe gravity has been determined by experiments 
that can be relied on. The wine gallon contains 231 cubic inches; 
whence the pint contains 287; the ounce 1523 3 and the dram x 


of a cubic inch. 1 | 

| Ounce |} Dram |, 
WEL: meaſureſmeaſure 
weighs | weighs 


© — 2 

INFLAMMABLE SPIRITS. 5 : 8 +] * 

Ethereal Spirit of Wine - - - 11 1 36 336 42 
Highly-reQified Spirit of Wine 12 5 20] 380 474 
Common- rectified Spirit of Wine - 13 2 40 400 50 | 

Proof Spirit - - - - - 14 1 36| 426| 53 
Dulcified Spirit of Salt - - - - -|14 4 48 438 55 | 
Dulcified Spirit of Nitre - - - - 15 2 40| 460| 572 


WiNEs, 
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ExeREssED Oils. | | 
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0 ESSENTIAL Oils. 
Oil of Turpentin e 2 1 4 364452 
of Orange „ — 709 51 | 
of Juniper Berries | 419 
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Ounce | Dram 
Pint weighs|meaſureſmeaſure 
weighs | weighs 

| 2 ——U— 


144 
Oil of Roſemary = <= - - = = | 432 | 54 | 
of Origanum - - - = - = 43 54 } 
of Caraway Seeds = - - = = 43 Al 54 | 
of Nutmegs - - = - - - = 432 | 54: 
of Savin nn +43 5524 
ES ol. * 585 
of Cummin Seed A 0M 485 
Et 3 44856 | 
of Mint 1 a 1 67 
of Pennyroyal - - - - <= <þ 450 |; 507 
of Dill eed „ —˙· R | 457 E | 
of Fennel Seed = =. = - = - 459157 | 
of Cloves - - - '- - - =<þ 47 6 11 
of Cinnamon 47 852 
; of Saſſafras Me... — - | 503 3 | 
ALKALINE LIQUORS. | | 
Lixivium ſaponarium,. Pharm. Lond. 1160 © 480 bo | 
pirit of Sal-ammonias - - <- <| 17 1 10] 515 | 64% 
Strong Soapboilers ley o 17 6 24] 534 67 | 
Lixivium tartari - - - - - - -|24 0 of 720 | 90 
Ac1D-LiquoRs, | 
Wing Vinegar. - 16 344/464 58 
Bee Nis F = 3138 — — — 15 2 56 476 59% 
Slauber's Spirit of Salt - -| 17.4 ©| 525 65% 
Glauber's Spirit of Nitre - - - [ 20 2 40 610; | 76 
Strong ail of Vitriol, - - - - -| 28 5. 20Þ 860 [1074 
ANIMAL FLUIDS. , | 
Urine 3 OS — 11 3 
ee milk, = -. = -< 3 — 8 _ 3 
Aﬀes milk - - - - - 0 048805 
Blood l- - - - - -| 162 4]. 484 60% 
WATERS. 
Diſtilled m— -- i oy 
an water — — - EE YO OE Rr? = I5 2 40 460 $75 | 
ER + - -.-.« £ 15 3 12 462 | 5 
Ses Water „ 15 5 20] 470 | 59 
QUICKSILVER, [214 5 2016440 805 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Of the Pharmaceutical Operations. 


SBE 
Solution. 


NOLUTION is an intimate commixture of ſolid bodies with fluids 


into one ſeemingly homogene liquor. The diſſolving fluid is 
called a MENSTRUUM or SOLVENT, 


The principal menſtrua made uſe of in pharmacy, are, water, 
vinzus ſpirits, oils, acid and alkaline liquors. f 


WATER is the menſtruum of all ſalts, of vegetable gums, and 
of animal gellies. Of falts, it diſſolves only a determinate quan- 
tity, though of one kind of ſalt more than another; and being 
thus SATURATED, leaves any additional quantity of the ſame 
ſalt untouched, 

Experiments have been made for determining the quantities 
of water which different ſalts require for their diſſolution ; Mr. 
Eller has given a large ſet in the 2 of the royal academy 


of ſciences of Berlin for the year 17 50, from which the following 
table is extracted. 


Eight ounces by weight of diſtilled water diffolved 


oz. dr. 
Of Refined Sugar 4 4 ; 24 
Green Vitriol CS 
Blue Vitriol - < = G. 
White Vitriol WE? 4 
Epſom Salt - 0 
Purified Nitre * = 4 
Soluble Tartar * 1 
Common Salt - - 
Sal gemma = Ss 
Sal catharticus Glauberi - > 
Seignette's Salt - - : 


m | 
* 
* 


Alum - - - 
Sal ammoniac - - 
Vitriolated Tartar - - 
Salt of Hartſhorn - - 
Sugar of Lead - - 
Cream of Tartar — - 
Borax — 25 
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Though great care appears to have been taken in making theſe ex- 
periments, it is not to be expected, that the proportions of the ſeveral 
ſalts, ſoluble in a certain quantity of water, will always be found 
exactly the ſame with thoſe above ſet down. Salts differ in their 
ſolubility, according to the degree of their purity, perfection, and 
dryneſs: the vitriols, and the artificial compound ſalts in general, 
differ remarkably in this reſpe&, according as they are more or leſs 
impregnated with the acid ingredient. Thus vitriolated tartar, 
perfectly neutralized, is extremely difficult of ſolution : the matter 
which remains in making Glauber's ſpirit of nitre (See Part III. 
Chap. viii, Sect. 6.) is no other than a vitriolated tartar, and it diſſolves 
ſo difficultly, that the operator is obliged to break the retort in order 


to get it out; but on adding more of the vitriolic acid, it diſſolves 


with eaſe. Hence many have been tempted to uſe an over-propor- 
tion of acid in this preparation, and we frequently find in the 
ſhops, under the name of vitriolated tartar, this acid ſoluble falt. 
The degree of heat occaſions alſo a notable difference in the quan- 
tity of ſalt taken up: in very cold weather, eight ounces of water 
will diſſolve only about one ounce of nitre ; whereas, in warm 
weather, the ſame quantity will take up three ounces or more, 
To theſe circumſtances are probably owing, in great part, the re- 


markable differences in the proportional ſolubilities of ſalts, as de- 


termined by different authors: it is obſervable, that common ſalt is 
leſs affected in its ſolubility, by a variation of heat, than any 
other, water in a temperate ſtate diſſolving nearly as much of it as 
very hot water; and accordingly this is the falt in which the 
different experiments agree the beſt; in the experiments of 
Hoffmann, Neumann, and Petit, the proportion of this ſalt, on a 


reduction of the numbers, comes out exactly the ſame, viz, three 
- ounces of the ſalt to eight of water; Dr. Brownrigg makes the 


quantity of ſalt a little more; Dr. Grew, a dram and a ſcruple 
more; and Eller, as appears in the above table, four drams more; 
ſo that in the trials of fix different perſons, made probably in 


different circumſtances, the greateſt difference is only one- of 


the whole quantity of ſalt; whereas in ſome other ſalts there are 


differences of twice or thrice the quantity of the ſalt. In the ex- 


periments, from which the table is drawn, the water was of the 
temperature of between 40 and 42 degrees of Fahrenheit's ther- 
mameter; or above freezing by about one-ſeventh of the interval 
between freezing and the human heat. 


Some ſalts omitted by Eller are here ſubjoined : the firſt is taken 


from Dr, Grew, and the ather four from Neumann. 


Eight 
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Eight ounces of water diſſolved _ 


oz, dr, gr, 

Of firt alkaline Salt: - > + abore| 8 o 0 
re, eines 30:0 
Sugar-candy, both brown and white 9 0 0 
Sugar of Milk — _ -| of 010540 
Eſſential Salt of Sorrel - - + <{ o 1 20 


Though water takes up only a certain quantity of one kind of 
ſalt, wa ſaturated with one, it will ſtill diſſolve ſome por- 
tion of another; and when it can bear no more of either of theſe, 
it will till take up a third, without letting go any of the former. 
The principal experiments of this kind, that have been made, 
relative to pharmaceutic ſubjects, are exhibited in the following 
table, of which the two firſt articles are from Grew, and the oth 
from Eller. 

Water, 32 parts by weight 


fully ſaturated with diſſolved . afterwards 
Nitre - - Sal ammoniac 10 2 
Common Salt - - | Nitre - - - 10 Sal ammoniac 2 
Nitre - - = = | Fixt Alkali- 7 | Common Salt - 2 
Common Salt < | Nitre, near - 2 | Fixt Alkali - - 22 
Volatile Alkali - - | Nitre - - - - 4 | Sugar - - - - 2 
Sal ammoniac - - | Common Salt 22 | | 
Soluble Tartar - - | Nitre - - - - 2 | | 
Vitriolated Tartar - | Fixt Alkali - 2 | 
Glauber's Salt - - | Nitre - - - - 1 | Sugar - - - - 1 
Epſom Salt - - - - | Sugar - - 6 
Borax 8 * W * Fixt Alkali - 2 


In regard to the other claſs of bodies which water is a men- 
ſtruum for, viz. thoſe of the gummy and gelatinous kind, there 
is no determinate point of ſaturation : the water unites readily 
with any proportions of them, forming with different quantities, 
liquors of different conſiſtencies. This fluid takes up likewiſe, 
when aſſiſted by trituration, the vegetable gummy reſins, as am- 
moniacum and myrrh; the ſolutions of which, though 1MPpER- 
FECT, that is, not tranſparent, but turbid, and of a milky hue, 
are nevertheleſs applicable to valuable purpoſes in medicine. It 
mingles with vinous ſpirits, with acid and alkaline liquors, not 
with oils, but imbibes ſome of the more ſubtile parts of eſſential 
oils, ſo as to become impregnated with their ſmell and taſte, 


Rectified 8P1RIT OF WINE is the menſtruum of the eſſential oils, 
reſins and camphor of vegetables; of the pure diſtilled oils, mw 
ſev 
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ſeveral of the colouring and medicinal parts of animals; of ſome 
mineral bituminous ſubſtances, as of ambergris; and of ſoaps, though 
it does not act upon the expreſſed oil and fixt alkaline ſalt, of which 
ſoap is compoſed ; whence, if ſoap contains any ſuperfluous quan- 
tity of either the oil or ſalt, it may, by means of this menſtruum, 
be excellently purified therefrom. It diflolves, by the affiſtance of 
heat, volatile alkaline ſalts; and, more readily, the neutral ones, 
compoſed either of fixed alkali and the acetous acid, as the ſal di- 
ureticus, or of volatile alkali and the nitrous acid, as alſo the ſalt 
of amber, &c. It mingles with water and with acids; not with 


alkaline lixivia. 


Orrs, diſſolve vegetable reſins and balſams, wax, animal fats, 
mineral bitumens, ſulphur, and certain metallic ſubſtances, parti- 
larly lead. The expreſſed oils are, for moſt of theſe bodies, more 
powerful menſtrua, than thoſe obtained by diſtillation; as the for- 
mer are more capable of ſuſtaining, without injury, a ſtrong heat, 
which. is, in moſt caſes, neceſſary to enable them to act. It is 
ſkid, that one ounce of ſulphur will diſſolve in three ounces of 
expreſſed oil, particularly that of linſeed, but requires fix ounces | 
of eſſential oil, as that of turpentine, 


All Acts diſſolve alkaline ſalts, alkaline earths, and metallic 
ſubſtances. The different acids differ greatly im their action upon 
theſe laſt; one diſſolving only ſome particular metals; and another, 
others. | 

The vegetable acids diſſolve a eonfiderable quantity of zinc, 
© Fon, copper, lead and tin; and extract fo much from the me- 
tallic part of antimony, as to become powerfully emetic: they 
diſſolve lead more readily, if the metal is previouſly calcined by 
fire, than in its metallic ſtate. 

The marine acid diſſolves zinc, iron, and copper; and though 
it ſearoe acts on any other metallic ſubſtance in the common way 
of making ſolutions, it may nevertheleſs be artfully combined with 
them all except gold: the corroſive ſublimate, and antimonial cau- 
Kc of the ſhops, are combinations of it with mercury and the me- 
tallic pare of antimony, effected by applying the acid, in the form 
; off fume, ta the ſubjects, at the ſame time alſo ſtrongly heated. 

The nitruus acid is the common menſtruum of all metallic ſub- 
tances, except gold and the metallic part of antimony; of which 
two, the proper ſolvent is a mixture of the nitrous and marine 
acids, called aqua regia. 

The vitriolie acid, diluted with water, eaſily diffolves zinc and 
iron: in its concentrated ſtate, and aſſiſted by a boiling heat, it 
_— made to corrode, or imperfectly diſſolve, moſt of the other 


Al- 
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ALKALINE 4xigzia diſſolve oils, reſinous ſubſtances, and ſulphur, 
Their power is greatly promoted by the addition of guicilime; in- 
ſtances of which occur in the preparation of ſoap, and in the com- 
mon cauſtic. Thus acuated, they reduce the fleſh, bones, and 
ather ſolid parts of animals, into a gelatinous matter. 
Solutions made in water, and in ſpirit of wine, poſſeſs the vir- 
tues of the body diſſolved; whilſt oils generally ſheathe its activity; 
and acids and alkalies vary its quality. Hence watery and ſpiritu- 
ous liquors are the proper — ua of the native virtues of vege- 
table and animal matters. : | | 
| Moſt of the. foregoing ſolutions are eaſily effected, by pauring 
the menſtruum on the body to be diſſolved, and ſuffering them to 
ſtand together, for ſome time, expoſed to a ſuitable warmth, 
ſtrong heat is generally requiſite to enable oils and alkaline liquors 
to perform their office: nor will acids act on ſome metallic bodies 
ithout its aſſiſtance. The action of watery and ſpirituous men- 
ſtrua is likewiſe: expedited by a moderate heat; though the quan- 
tity, which they afterwards. keep diſſolved, is not, as ſome ſuppoſe, 
by. this means increaſed: all that heat occaſions theſe to take up, 
more than they would do in a longer time in the cold, will, when 
the heat ceaſes, ſubſide again: this at leaſt is moſt commonly the 
caſe, though there may be ſome inſtances of the contrary. 

The action of acids on the bodies which they diſſolve, is gene- 
rally accompanied with. heat, efferveſcence, and a copious dif- 
charge of fumes. The fumes which ariſe during the diſſolution of 
ſome metals in the vitriolic acid, prove inflammable : hence in the 
preparation of the artificial vitriols of iron and zinc, the operator 
ought to be careful, eſpecially where: the ſolution is made in a 
narrow-mouthed veſſel, leſt, by the imprudent approach of a candle, 
the exhaling vapour be ſet on fire. > | 

There is another ſpecies of ſolution, in which the moiſture of- 
the air is the menſtruum. Fixt alkaline ſalts, and thoſe of the neu- 
tral kind, compoſed. of alkaline ſalts and the vegetable acids, or 
of ſoluble earths. and any acid except the vitriolic, and ſome me- 
tallic ſalts, on being expoſed, for ſome time, to a moiſt air, gra- 
dually attract its humidity, and, at length, become liquid. Some 
ſubſtances, not. difloluble by the application of water in its groſſer 
form, as the butter of. antimony, are eaſily liquefied by this flow 
action of the aereal moiſture. "This proceſs is. termed: EIO 


T.ION, 
8 E C F. I. 
Extractian. 


T H E liquors which, diſſolve certain, ſubſtances: in their pave *' 
ſtate, ſerve likewiſe to extract them from admixtures of other 
matter. Thus rectified ſpirit of wine, the menſtruum of * 
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oils and reſins, takes up the virtues of the reſinous and oily vege- 


tables; as water does thoſe of the mucilaginous and ſaline; the 
inactive earthy parts remaining untouched by both. Water ex- 


tracts likewiſe from many plants, ſubſtances, which by themſelves 
it has little effect upon; even eſſential oils being, as we have for- 
- merly obſerved, rendered ſoluble in that fluid, by the admixture of 


gummy and ſaline matter, of which all vegetables participate in a 
greater or leſs degree. Thus many of the aromatic plants, and moſt 
of the bitters and aſtringents, yield their virtues to this menſtruum. 
Extraction is performed, by MACERATING or STEEPING the 
ſubje& in its appropriated menftruum, in the cold; or DIGESTING 
or CIRCULATING them, in a moderate warmth; or 1NFUSING 
the plant in the boiling liquor, and ſuffering them to ſtand in a 


covered veſſel till grown cold; or actually BOILING them together 


for ſome time. 


The term digeſtion is ſometimes uſed for maceration, and in this 


caſe the proceſs is directed to be performed w:thout heat: where this 
circumſtance is not expreſſed, digeſtion always implies the uſe of 


heat. Circulation differs from digeſtion only in this; that the ſteam, 


into which a part of the liquor is reſolved by the heat, is, by means 
of a proper diſpoſition of the veſſels, condenſed and conveyed back 
again upon the ſubject. Digeſtion is uſually performed in a matrafs - 
{or bolthead) Florence flaſk, or the like; either of which may be 
converted into a circulatory veſſel, by inverting another into the 
mouth, and ſecuring the juncture with a piece of wet bladder. A 
ſingle matraſs, if its neck is very long and narrow, will anſwer the 
purpoſe as effectually; the vapour cooling and condenſing before it 
can riſe to the top: in a veſſel of this kind, even ſpirit of wine, 
one of the moſt volatile liquors we know of, may be boiled with- 
out any conſiderable loſs: the uſe of this inftrument is likewiſe free 
from an inconvenience, which may, in ſome caſes, . attend the 
ether, of the uppermoſt veſſel being burſt or thrown off. As the 
long- necked matraſſes, here recommended, are difficultly filled or 
emptied, and likewiſe very dear; a long glaſs pipe may be occaſi- 
onally luted to the ſhorter ones. 

Heat greatly expedites extraction; but by this means proves as 
im urĩous to ſome ſubſtances, by occaſioning the menſtruum to take 
up their groſſer and more ungrateful parts; as it is neceſſary for en- 
abling it to extract the virtues of others. Thus guaiacum or log- 
wood impart little to aqueous liquors, without a boiling heat, 
whilſt even a ſmall degree of warmth proves greatly prejudicial to 
the fine bitter of carduus benedictus: this plant, which infuſed in 
boiling, or digeſted in ſegfibly hot water, gives out a nauſeous 
taſte, ſo offenſive to the ſtomach as to promote vomiting ; 


ields 
to the cold element a grateful balſamic bitter, the mo 3 
ſtomachic of the ſhops. 5 | 


As 
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As heat promotes the — power of liquids; ſo cold, on 
the other hand, diminiſhes it. Hence tinctures, or extractions 
made by a conſiderable heat, depoſite in cold weather a part of their 


contents, and thus become proportionably weaker; a circum- 
tance which deſerves particular regard. 


S ECT. III. 
Depuration. 


HERE are different methods of depurating or purifying li- 
| quors from their feculencies, according as the liquor itſelf is 
more or leſs tenacious, or the feculent matter of greater or leſs 
ravity. | | 
1 Thin fluids readily depoſite their more ponderous impurities, 
upon ſtanding at reſt for ſome time, in a cool place; and may then 
be DECANTED, or poured off clear, by inclining the veſſel. 
Glutinous, unctuous, or thick ſubſtances, are to be liquefied by 
a ſuitable heat; when the groſſer feculencies will fall to the bot- 
tom; the lighter ariſing to the ſurface, to be DESPUMATED or 
ſcummed off. | 
Where the impurities are neither ſo ponderous as to ſubſide freely 
to the bottom, nor ſo light as to ariſe readily to the ſurface; they 
may be ſeparated in great meaſure by COLATURE through ſtrainers 
of linen, woollen or other cloth; and more perfectly by FILTRA- 
TION through a ſoft bibulous kind of paper made for this uſe. ' 
The grey paper which covers pill-boxes as they come from 
abroad, is one of the beſt for this purpoſe: it does not eaſily break 
when wetted, or tinge the liquor which paſſes through it, which 
the reddiſh ſort, called bl m paper, frequently does. The paper 
is ſupported by a funnel, or piece of canvas fixed in a frame. 
When the funnel is uſed, it is convenient to put ſome ſtraws or 
ſmall ſticks between the paper and its ſides, to prevent the weight 
of the liquor from preſſing the paper ſo cloſe to it, as not to allow 
room for the fluid to tranſude, In ſome cafes a funnel made of 
wire is put betwixt the paper and the glaſs funnel. There is 
alſo a kind of glaſs funnel, with ridges down its ſides, made on 
purpoſe for this uſe. | 
Glutinous and unQuous liquors, which do not eaſily paſs through 
the pores of a filter or ſtrainer, are CLARIFIED, by beating them 
up with whites'of eggs, which concreting or growing hard -when 
heated, and entangling the impure matter, ariſe with it to the ſurface; 
the mixture is to be gently boiled, till the ſcum begins to break, 
when the veſſel is to be removed from the fire, the cruſt taken off, 
and the liquor paſſed through a flannel bag, 


Decan- 
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Decantation; colature, and filtration, are applicable to moſt of 
the medicated liquors that ſtand in need of purification. Deſpuma- 
tion and clarification very rately have place; ſince theſe, _ 
with the impurities of the liquor, frequently ſeparate its medicinal 
parts. Thus, if the decoction of poppy heads, for making diaco- 
dium, be ſolicitouſly ſcummed or clarified (as ſome have been 
accuſtomed to do) the medicine will loſe almoſt all that the pop- 
pies communicated, and inſtead of 4 mild opiate, turn out little 
other than a plain ſyrup of ſugar. 

It may be proper to obſerve, that the common ſorts of filtering 
paper are apt to communicate a diſagreeable flavour: and hence in 
filtering fine bitters, or other liquors, whoſe gratefulneſs is of pri- 
mary conſequence, the part which paſſes through firſt ought to be 


kept apart for inferior purpoſes. 


er. . 
| Cryſtallization; 
a | ATER, affiſted by heat, diſſolves a larger proportion of 


ſaline ſubſtances, than it can retain when grown cold: 
hence, on the abatement of the heat, a part of the ſalt ſeparates 
from the menſtruum, and concretes at the ſides and bottom of the 
veſſel. Theſe concretions, unleſs too haſtily formed by the ſudden 
cooling of the liquor, or diſturbed in their coaleſcence by agitation, 
or other like cauſes, prove tranſparent, and of regular figures, 
reſembling in appearance the natural ſprig- RST ALS. 

Salts, diſſolved in a large quantity of water, may in like man- 
"ner be recovered from it in their cryſtalline form, by boiling down _ 
the ſolution, till ſo much of the fluid has exbaled, as that the re- 
mainder will be too little to keep the falt diſſolved when grown 
perfectly cold. It is cuſtomary to continue the evaporation, till 
the ſalt ſhews a diſpoſition to concrete even from the hot water, 
dy forming a pellicle on that part which is leaſt hot, viz. on the 
ſurface. If large, beautiful and perfeRly-figured cryſtals are requir- 
ed, this point is ſomewhat too late: for if the ſalt thus begins to 
coaleſce whilſt conſiderably hot, on being removed into a cold 
place, its particles will run too haſtily and irregularly together; the 
pellicle at the ſame time falling down through the liquor, and thus 
proving a farther diſturbance to the regularity of the cryſtalliga- 
don. | 

In order to perform this proceſs in perfection, the evaporation 
-muſft be gentle, and continued no longer than till ſome drops of 
the liquor, let fall on a cold glaſs plate, diſcover cryſtalline fila- 
ments. When this mark of ſufficient exhalation appears, the veſſel 
is to be immediately removed from the fire into a lefs warm, but 

not 
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not cold place, and covered with a cloth, to prevent the acceſs 
of cold air, and conſequently the formation of a pellicle. 

All the alkaline ſalts are excluded from this operation; fixt al- 
kalies never aſſuming a cryſtalline form; and the volatile ones eſ- 
caping before the menſtruum exhales. Some even of the neutral 
kind, particularly thoſe, of which certain metallic bodies are 
the baſis, are ſo ſtrongly retained by the aqueous fluid, as not _ 
to exhibit any appearance of cryſtallization, unleſs ſome other ſub- 
ſtance be added, with which the water has a greater affinity, The 
table of affinity ſhews, that ſuch a ſubſtance is ſpirit of wine; by 
the prudent addition of which, theſe kinds of ſalts ſeparate freely 
from the menſtruum, and form large and beautiful cryſtals, ſcarce 

_ obtainable by any other means. | | 

The operator muſt be careful not to add too much of the ſpi« 
rit; leſt, inſtead of a gradual and regular cryſtallization, the baſis 
of the ſalt be haſtily precipitated in a powdery form. One-twen- 
tieth part of the weight of the liquor will in moſt caſes be a ſuſſi- 
cient, and in ſome too large a quantity. 

Different ſalts require different quantities of water to keep them 
diflolved : and hence, if a mixture of two or more be diflolved in 
this fluid, they will begin to ſeparate and cryſtallize at different 
periods of the evaporation. Upon this foundation, falts are freed, 
not only from ſuch impurities, as water is not capable of diſſolv- 
ing and Carrying through the pores of a filter, but likewiſe from 
admixtures of one another; that which requires moſt water te 
diſſolve in, ſhooting firſt into cryſtals. | 


SEC Tv 


Precipitation. 


Y this operation, bodies are recovered from their ſolutions, 

by means of the addition of ſome other ſubſtance, with 
which either the menſtruum, or the body diſſolved, have a greater 
affinity than they have with one another. 

Precipitation, therefore, is of two kinds; one, where the ſub- 
ſtance ſuperadded unites with the menſtruum, and occaſions that 
before diffolved to be thrown down; the other, in which it unites 
with the diſſolved body, and falls along with it to the bottom. Of 
the firſt we have an example in the precipitation of ſulphur from 
alkaline lixivia by the means of acids; of the ſecond, in the preci- 
pitation of mercury from aquafortis by ſea ſalt, or its acid. I 
| The ſubjects of this operation, as well thoſe which are capable 
of being precipitated as thoſe which precipitate them, will readily - 
appear from inſpection of the table of affinity. The manner of per- 
forming it is ſo ſimple, as not to ſtand in need of any particular di- 
rections 3 
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rections; no more being required, than to add the precipitant by 
degrees, ſo long as. it continues to occaſion any precipitation, 
When the whole of the powder has fallen, it is to be well EpuL- 
* CORATED, that is, waſhed in ſeveral freſh parcels of water, and 
afterwards dried for uſe. 

Where metals are employed as precipitants, as in the purifica- 
tion of martial vitriol from copper by the addition of freſh iron, 
they ought to be perfectly clean and free from any ruſty or greaſy 
matter; otherwiſe they will not readily, if at all, diſſolve, and con- 
ſequently the precipitation will not ſucceed ; for the ſubſtance to be 
precipitated ſeparates only by the additional one diſſolving and tak- 
ing its place. The ſeparated powder, oftentimes, inſtead of falling 
to the bottom, lodges upon the precipitant ; from which it muſt be 
occaſionally ſhaken off, for reaſons ſufficiently obvious, 

Though, in this operation, the precipitated powder is generally 
the part required for uſe, yet ſome advantage may frequently be 
made of the liquor remaining after the precipitation. Thus when 
fixt alkaline ſalt is diſſolved in water, and ſulphur diſſolved in 
this lixivium; the addition of acids ſeparates and throws down 
the ſulphur, only in virtue of the acid uniting with, and neutra- 
.» lizing the alkali by which the ſulphur was held diffolved : conſe- 

_ quently, if the precipitation is made with the vitriolic acid, and 
the acid gradually dropt in till the alkali is completely ſatiated, 
that is, ſo long as it continues to occaſion any precipitation or 
turbidneſs, the liquor will yield, by. proper evaporation and cry- 
ſtallization, a neutral ſalt, compoſed of the vitriolic acid and fixt 
alkali, that is, vitriolated tartar. In like manner, if the preci- 
pitation is made with the nitrous acid, a true nitre may be re- 
covered from the liquor; if with the marine, the ſalt called /p:- 


ritus ſalis marini coagulatus z and if with the acid of vinegar, the 
fal diureticus. 


er. VI. 


Evaporation. 


HIS is a third method of recovering ſolid bodies from their 

ſolutions, effected by the means of heat; which evaporating 

the fluid part, that is, forcing it off in ſteam, the matter which was 
diſſolved therein is left behind in its ſolid form. 

This proceſs is applicable to the ſolutions of all thoſe ſubſtances 
which are leſs volatile than the menſtruum, or which will not ex- 
hale by the heat requiſite for the evaporation of the fluid; as the 
ſolutions of fixt alkaline ſalts; of the gummy, gelatinous, and other 
inodorous parts of vegetables and animals in water ; and of many 
teſinous and odorous ſubſtances in ſpirit of wine. | 


2 . Water 


Chap. 4: | Diſtillation. 49 

Water extracts the virtues of ſundry fragrant aromatic herbs, 
almoſt as perfectly as rectified ſpirit of wine; but the aqueous 
infuſions are far from being equally ſuited to this proceſs, with 
thoſe made in ſpirit; water carrying off the whole odour and 
flavour of the ſubject, which that lighter liquor leaves entire be- 
hind it. Thus a watery infuſion of mint loſes in evaporation the 
ſmell, taſte, and virtdes of the herb; whilſt a tincture drawn with 
pure ſpirit, yields, on the ſame treatment, a thick balſamic liquid, 
or ſolid gummy-reſin, extremely rich in the peculiar qualities of 
the mint. 

In evaporating theſe kinds of liquors, particular care muſt be 
had, towards the end of the proceſs, that the heat be very gentle; 
otherwiſe the matter as it grows thick will burn to the veſſel, and 
contract a diſagreeable ſmell and taſte : this burnt flavour is, called 
an empyreuma. The liquor ought to be kept ſtirring during the 
evaporation 3 otherwiſe a part of the matter concretes on the ſur- 
face expoſed to the air, and forms a pellicle which impedes the 
farther evaporation. More particular direQions for performing this 


operation to the greateſt adyantage, will be given hereafter in the 
ſecond part. | 


% 
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 Diſillation. 


N the foregoing operation, fluids are rarefied by heat into ſteam: 
or vapour, which is ſuffered to exhale in the air, but which the 
buſineſs of this is to collect and preſerve, For this purpoſe the 
ſteam is received in proper veſſels, luted to that in which the ſub- 
je& is contained, and being there cooled, condenſes into a fluid 
form again. | | 

There are two kinds of diftillation : by the one, the more ſub- 
tile and volatile parts of liquors are elevated from the groſſer; by 
the other, liquids, incorporated with ſolid bodies, are forced out 
from them by vehemence of fire. 

To the firſt belong, the diſtillation of the pure inflammable ſpi- 
rit from vinous liquors; and of ſuch of the active parts of vegeta- 
bles as are capable of being extracted by boiling water or ſpirit, and 
at the ſame time of ariſing along with their ſteam, 

As boiling water extracts or diſſolves the eſſential oils of vege- 
tables, whilſt blended with the other principles of the ſubject, with- 
out ſaturation, but imbibes only a determinate, and that a ſmall 
proportion of them in their pure ſtate; as theſe oils are the only 
ſubſtances, contained in common vegetables, which prove totally vo- 
latile in that degree of heat; and as it is in them, that the virtues 
of aromatics, and the peculiar odour and flavour of all plants re- 
lide : it is evident, that water may nd by — 

W 
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with the more valuable parts of many vegetables : that this impreg- 
nation is limited, the oil ariſing in this proceſs pure from thoſe parts 
of the plant which before rendered it ſoluble in water without limi- 


tation; hence greateſt part of the oil ſeparates from the diſtilled 


aqueous liquor, and according to its greater or leſs gravity, either 
ſinks to the bottom or ſwims on the ſurface : that conſequently 
infuſions and diſtilled waters are greatly different from one another : 
that the firſt may be rendered ſtronger and ſtronger by pouring the 
liquor on freſh parcels of the ſubject; but that the latter cannot be 
in like manner improved by cohobating, or rediſtilling them from 
freſh ingredients. See Part II. Chap. v. Sect 2. 

As the oils of many vegetables do not freely diſtil with a leſs 
heat, than that in which water boils ; as rectified ſpirit of wine is 


not ſuſceptible of this degree of heat; and as this menſtruum to- 


tally diſſolves theſe oils in their pure ſtate : it follows, that ſpirit 
elevates far Jeſs from moſt vegetables than water; but that never- 


theleſs the diſtilled ſpirit, by keeping all that it does elevate, per- 


fectly diſſolved, may, in ſome caſes, prove as ftrong of the ſubject 
as the diſtilled water. 

The apparatus made uſe of for diſtilling ſpirits, waters and oils, 
conſiſte of a fill, or copper veſſel, for containing the ſubject, on 
which is luted a large head with a ſwan neck. The vapour ariſing 
into the head, is thence conveyed through a worm, or long ſpiral 
pipe, placed in a veſſel of cold water called a refrigeratory ; and 
being there condenſed, runs down into a recezver. In the ſecond 
part of this work, we ſhall give ſome improvements in this appa- 
ratus for particular purpoſes; with directions for performing the 
ſeveral proceſſes to the greateſt advantage. 

It may be obſerved, that as the parts which are preſerved in eva- 
poration cannot ariſe in diſtillation, the liquor remaining after the 
diſtillation, properly depurated and inſpiſſated, will yield the ſame 
extracts as thoſe prepared from the tincture or decoction of the ſub- 


ject made on purpoſe for that uſe ; the one of theſe operations col- 


leing only the volatile parts, and the other the more fixt ; ſo that 
where one ſubject contains medicinal parts of both kinds, they may 
thus be obtained diſtin, without one being injured by the proceſs 
which collects the other. | 


The ſubjects of the ſecond kind of diſtillation are, the groſs oils 
of vegetables and animals, the mineral acid ſpirits, and the metallic 
fluid quickſilver; which as they require a much ſtronger degree of 
heat to elevate them than the foregoing liquors can ſuſtain, ſo they 


" likewiſe condenſe without ariſing ſo far from the action of the fire. 


The diſtillation of theſe is performed in low glaſs veſſels, called 
from their neck being bent to one ſide, reiorts to the farther end 
of the neck a receiver is Juted, which ſtanding without the fur- 

| nace, 


Chap: _ Sublimation. | | 51 
nace, the vapours ſoon condenſe in it, without the uſe of a re- 
frigeratory: nevertheleſs, to promote this effect, ſome are accuſtom- 
ed, eſpecially in warm weather, to cool the receiver, by occaſionall 
applying wet cloths to it, or keeping it partly immerſed in a veſll 
of cold water. - 5 3 

The vapours of ſome ſubſtances are ſo ſluggiſh, or ſtrongly re- 
tained by a fixt matter, as ſcarce to ariſe even over the low neck of 
the retort. Theſe are moſt commodiouſly diſtilled in ftreight-neck- 
ed earthen veſſels, called longnicks, laid on their fides, ſo that the 
vapour paſles off laterally with little or no afcent: a receiver is 
luted to the end of the neck without the furnace: in this manner, 
the acid ſpirit of vitriol is diſtilled. The matter which remains in 
the retort or longneck, after the diſtillation, is vulgarly called 
caput mortuum. | 

In theſe diſtillations, a quantity of elaſtic air is frequently 
generated ; which, unleſs an exit is allowed it, blows off, or 
burſts the receiver. The danger of this may in good meaſure be 
prevented, by ſlowly raiſing the fire; but moe effectually, by leav- 
ing a ſmall hole in the luting, to be occaſionally opened or ftopt 
with a wooden plug; or inſerting at the juncture an upright pipe 
of ſuch a height, that the ſteam of the diſtilling liquor may nut be 
able to riſe to the top. | 


SE C r. vii. 
Sublimation. 


AS all fluids are volatile by heat, and conſequently capable of 
being ſeparated, in moſt caſes, from fixed matters, by the 
foregoing proceſs; ſo various ſolid bodies are ſubjected to a ſimi- 
lar treatment. Fluids are ſaid to diſtil, and ſolids to ſublime ; though 
ſometimes both are obtained in one and the ſame operation. If the 
ſubliming matter concretes into a mals, it is commonly called a 
ſublimate ; if into a powdery form, flowers. „ 
The principal ſubjects of this operation are, volatile alkaline - 
ſalts; neutral ſalts compoſed of volatile alkalies and acids, as fal 
ammoniac ; the ſalt of amber, and flowers of benzoine ; mercu- 
rial preparations; and ſulphur. Bodies of themſelves not volatile 
are frequently made to ſublime by the mixture of volatile ones : 
thus iron is carried up by ſal ammoniac in the preparation of the 
flares martiales. E = . 
The fumes of ſolid bodies, in cloſe veſſels, riſe but little way, and 
adhere to that part of the veſſel where they concrete. Hence a 
receiver or condenſer is leſs neceſſary here than in the preceding 
operation; a ſingle veſſel, as a matraſs, or tall via, or the like, 
being frequently ſufficient, The = commodious apparatus = 
| 2 
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the ſublimation of particular ſubſtances, and the moſt advantageous 


method of conducting the ſeveral proceſſes, will be delivered in 
the ſecond part. : \ 


SECT. IT. 
Expreſſion. 


"* HE preſs is chiefly made uſe of for forcing out the juices of 

ſucculent herbs and fruits; and the inſipid oils of the unc- 

tuous ſeeds and kernels, 8 | 

The harder fruits, as quinces, require to be previouſly well 

beat or ground; but herbs are to be only moderately bruiſed. 
The ſubject is then included in a hair bag, and preſſed betwixt 


* wooden plates, in the common ſcrew-preſs, as long as any juice 
runs from it. See Part III. Chap. ii. : 


The expreſſion of oils is performed nearly in the ſame manner 
as that of juices; only here, iron plates are ſubſtituted to the 
wooden ones there made uſe of. The fubje& is well pounded, and 


included in a ſtrong canvas bag, betwixt which and the plates of 
the preſs a hair cloth is interpoſed. | 


The inſipid oils of all the unctuous ſeeds are obtained, uninju- 
red, by this operation, if performed without the uſe of heat ; which 
though it greatly promotes the extraction of the oil, at the ſame 
time impreſſes an ungrateful flavour, and increaſes its diſpoſition to 
grow rancid. _ 

The oils expreſſed from aromatic ſubſtances generally carry with 
them a portion of their eſſential oil: hence the ſmell and flavour 

of the expreſſed oils of nutmegs and mace. They are very rarely 
found impregnated with any of the other qualities of the ſubject : 
oil of muſtard ſeed, for inſtance, is as ſoft and void of acrimony, 


as that of almonds, the pungency of the muſtard remaining entire 
in the cake left after the expreſſion, 


. 
Exſiccation. 


HERE are two general methods of exficcating or drying 
moift bodies : in the one, their humid parts are exhaled by 
heat; in the other, they are imbibed or abſorbed by ſubſtances, 

whoſe ſoft and ſpongy texture adapts them to that uſe. Bodies in- 


timately combined with, or diſſolved in a fluid, as recent vegetables 
and their juices, require the firſt : ſuch as are only ſuperficially 
mixed, as when earthy or indiſſoluble powders are ground with 


water, are commodiouſly ſeparated, from it by the ſecond, | 
8 ä Vegetables 


Chap. 4. Expreſſion. $3 

Vegetables and their parts are uſually exſiccated by the natu- 
ral warmth of the air: the aſſiſtance of a gentle artificial heat 
may, nevertheleſs, in general, be not only ſafely, but advantage- 
— had recourſe to. By a moderate = even the more ten- 
der flowers may be dried, in a little time, without any conſi- 
derable loſs, either of their odour or lively colour ; which would, 
both, be greatly injured or deſtroyed, by a more flow exſiccation 
in the air. Some plants indeed, particularly thoſe of the acrid kind, 
as horſe-radiſh, ſcurvy-graſs, and arum, joſe their virtues by this 
proceſs, however carefully performed : but far the greater number 
' retain them unimpaired, and oftentimes improved. | 

The thicker vegetable juices may be exſiccated by the heat of 
the ſun; or, where this is not ſufficient, by that of a water-bath, 
or an oven moderately warm. The thinner juices may be gently 
boiled till they begin to thicken, and then treated as the forego- 
ing ; this proceſs, termed INSPISSATION Or EVAPORATION, has 
been ſpoken of already. The juices of ſome plants, as arum root, 
briony root, orris root, wild cucumbers, &c. ſeparate, upon 
ſtanding for ſome time, into a thick part, which falls to the bot- 
tom; and a thin aqueous one, which ſwims above it: this laſt is 
to be poured off, and the firſt exficcated by a gentle warmth : pre- 
parations of this kind have been uſually called FxcuLz ; that of 
the wild cucumber, to be ſpoken of in its place, is the only one 
which practice now retains. | 

Indiſſoluble bodies mixed with water into a thick conſiſtence, 
may be eaſily freed from the greateſt part of it, by dropping them 
on a chalk fione, or ſome powdered chalk prefled into a ſmooth 
maſs, which readily imbibes their humidity, Where the quantity 
of fluid is large, as in the edulcoration of precipitates, it may be 
{ſeparated by decantation or filtration, | 


SECT, Xl, 
Comminution. 


MMINUTION is the bare reduction of ſolid coherent bodies 
into ſmall particles or powder. The methods of effecting this 
are various, according to the texture of the ſubjec. 

Dry friable bodies, or ſuch as are brittle and not very hard, and 
mixtures of theſe with ſomewhat moiſt ones, are eaſily PULVE- 
RIZED in a mortar. 

For very light, dry ſubſtances, reſins, and the roots of a tenaci- 
ous texture, the mortar may in ſome caſes be previouſly rubbed with 
a little ſweet oil, or a few drops of oil to be occaſionally added: 
this prevents the finer powder of the firſt from flying off, and 
the others from cohering under the peſtle. Camphor is moſt com- 

| E 3 modiouſly 
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modiouſly powdered, by rubbing it with a little rectified ſpirit of 


wine. 

Tough ſubſtances, as woods, the peels of oranges and lemons, 
&c. are moſt conveniently raſped; and ſoft oily bodies, as nut- 
megs, paſſed through a ęrater. 

The comminution of the harder minerals, as calamine, cryſtal, 
flint, &c. is greatly facilitated by EXTINCTION ; that is, by heat- 
ing them red-hot, and quenching them in water : by repeating this 
proceſs a few times, moſt of the hard ſtones become eaſily pulve- 
Table. This proceſs, however, is not to be applied to any of the 
alkaline or calcareous ſtones ; leſt, inſtead of an inſipid powder, we 
produce an acrimonious calx or lime. 

Some metals, as tin, though ſtrongly cohering in their natural 
Rate, prove extremely brittle when heated, inſomuch as to be eaſily 
divided into ſmall particles by dextrous agitation. Hence the offi- 
cinal method of pulverizing tin, by melting it, and, at the inſtant 
of its beginning to return into a ſtate of ſolidity, briſkly ſhaking it 
in a wooden box. The comminution of metals, in this manner, 
is termed by the metallurgiſts GRANULATION. | 

On a fimilar principle, certain ſalts, as nitre, may be reduced 
into powder in large quantity, by diſſolving them in boiling water, 
ſetting the ſolution over a moderate fire, and keeping the ſalt con- 
ſtantly ſtirring during its exſiccation, ſo as to prevent its particles, 
ä by the fluid, from reuniting together into larger maſſes. 

owders are reduced to a great degree of fineneſs by TRITURAT· 
ING, or rubbing them, for a length of time, in a mortar, Such 
as are not diſſoluble in water, or injured by the admixture of that 
fluid, are moiſtened with it into the conſiſtence of a paſte, and 
' LEVIGATED, or ground, on a flat ſmooth marble or iron plate; or 
where a large quantity is to be prepared at a time, in mills made 
for that uſe. 

Comminution, though one of the moſt ſimple operations of phar- 
macy, has, in many caſes, very conſiderable effects. The re- 
ſinous purgatives, when finely triturated, are more eaſily ſoluble in 
the animal fluids, and conſequently prove more cathartic, and leſs 
irritating, than in their groſſer ſtate, Crude antimony, which, 
when reduced to a tolerably fine powder, diſcovers little medicinal 

virtue, if levigated, to a great degree of ſubtility, proves a power- 
ful alterative in many chronical diſorders. 

By comminution, the heavieſt bodies may be made to float in 
the lighteſt fluids *, for a longer or ſhorter time, according to 


their 


— 
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* Some attribute this effect to a diminution of the ſpecific gravity of 
the body ; and, at the ſame time, ſuppoſe the peculiar virtues of certain 
medicines, particularly mercury, to be in great meaſure owing to their 
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their greater or leſs degree of tenuity. Hence we are furniſhed 
with an excellent criterion of the fineneſs of certain powders, and 
a method of ſeparating the more ſubtile parts from the groſſer, 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of ELUTRIATION, or waſhing over. 
See Part III. Chap. i. 


- 


S E C:F-.aL 
Fuſion. 


Us10N is the reduction of ſolid bodies into a ſtate of fluidity 
by fire. Almoſt all natural ſubſtances, the pure earths, and 
the ſolid parts of animals and vegetables excepted, melt in proper 
degrees of fire; ſome in a very gentle heat, whilſt others require 
its utmoſt violence. | | 
Turpentine, and other ſoft reſinous ſubſtances, LIQUEFY in a 
gentle warmth ; wax, pitch, ſulphur, and the mineral bitumens, 
require a heat too great for the hand to ſupport, fixt alkaline 
ſalts, common falt, nitre, require a red, or almoſt white heat to 
MELT them ; and glaſs, a full white heat, 
Among metallic ſubſtances, tin, - biſmuth, and lead, flow long 
before ignition: antimony likewiſe melts before it is viſibly red- 
hot, but not before the veſſel is conſiderably ſo: the regulus of 
antimony demands a much ftronger fire. Zinc begins to melt 
in a red heat; gold and filver require a low white heat; copper, 
a bright white heat; and iron, an extreme white heat. EE 
One body, rendered fluid by heat, becomes ſometimes a men- 
ſtruum for another, not fuſible of itſelf in the ſame degree of fire. 
Thus red-hot filver melts, on being thrown into melted lead leſs 
Hot than itſelf : and thus if ſteel, heated to whiteneſs, be taken out 
of the furnace, and applied to a roll of ſulphur; the ſulphur in- 
ſtantly liquefying, occaſions the ſteel to melt with it; hence the 
chalybs cum ſulphure of the ſhops. This concrete, nevertheleſs, 
remarkably impedes the fuſion of ſome other metals, as lead, which 
when united with a certain quantity of ſulphur, is ſcarce to be 


_— } 
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gravity, If theſe hypotheſes were juſt, it ſhould follow, that the mer- 
curial preparations, by being finely comminuted, would loſe propor- 
tionably of their efficacy; and ſo indeed mercurius dulcis, for inflance, 
has been ſuppoſed to do. But experience ſhews, that this is far from bo- 
ing the caſe; and that comminution by no means leſſens, but rather in- 
creaſes its power: when reduced to a great degree of ſubtility, it paſſes 
readily into the habit, and operates, according to its quantity, as an 
alterative or a fialogogue ; whilſt in a groſſer form, it is apt ta irritate 
the ſtomach and bowels, and run o by the inteſtines, without being 
conveyed into the blood, 
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perfectly melted by a very ſtrong fire: hence the method, deſcribed 
in its place, of purifying zinc, a metal which ſulphur has no 
effe& upon, from the lead fo frequently mixed with it. 

” Sulphur is the only unmetallic ſubſtance which mingles in fuſion 
with metals. Earthy, ſaline, and other like matters, even the 
calces and glaſſes prepared from metals themſelves, float diſtinct 
upon the — and form what is called scoRIA or droſs. 
Where the quantity of this is large in proportion to the metal, 
it is moſt commodiouſly ſeparated by pouring the whole into a 
conical mould: the pure metal or REGULUs, though ſmall in 
quantity, occupies a conſiderable height in the lower narrow 
part of the cone, and when congealed, may be. eaſily freed from 
the ſcoriæ by a hammer. The mould ſhould be previouſly greaſed, 
or rather ſmoked, to make the metal come freely out; and 
thoroughly dried and heated, to prevent the exploſion which ſome- 


times happens from the ſudden contat of melted metals with 
mioiſt bodies. | 


SECT. XI. 
Calcination. 


* 


DY calcination is underſtood, the reduction of ſolid bodies, by 
the means of fire, from a coherent to a powdery ſtate, ac- 

companied with a change of their quality; in which laſt reſpect, 
this proceſs differs from comminution. | 

To this head belong, the burning of vegetable and animal 
matters, otherwiſe called us ION, INCINERATION, Or CONCRE- 
MATION ; and the change of metals into a powder, which in 
the tee either does not melt, or VITRIFIEsS, that is, runs into 
glaſs. 
The metals which melt before ignition, are calcined by keep- 
ing them in fuſion for ſome time. The free admiſſion of air is 
eſſentially neceſſary to the ſuceeſs of this operation; and hence, 
when the ſurface of the metal appears covered with calx, this 
muſt be taken off, or raked to one fide; otherwiſe, the remaind- 
er, excluded from the air, will not undergo the change intend- 
ed. If any coal, or other inflammable matter that does not con- 
tain a mineral acid, be ſuffered to fall into the veſſel, the effect 
expected from this operation will not be produced, and part of what 
is already calcined, will be REVvIVED or REDUCED ; that is, it will 
return into its metallic form again. i 

Thoſe metals which require a ſtrong fire to melt in, calcine 
with a much leſs heat than is ſufficient to make them flow, 
Hence the burning or 8CORIFICATION of ſuch iron or copper 
veſſels, as are long expoſed to a conſiderable fire without defence 


from 
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from the air. Gold and ſilver are not calcinable by any degree 
of fire, | | 

In calcination, the metals viſibly emit fumes; nevertheleſs, the 
weight of the calx proves greater than that of the meta] employed. 
The antimonial regulus gains about one-eleventh part of its 
weight; zinc, ſometimes one-tenth ; tin, above one-fixth ; and 
lead, in its converſion into minium, oftentimes one-fourth. 

The calcination of metallic bodies (gold, filver, and mercury 
excepted) is greatly promoted by nitre. This ſalt expoſed to the 
fire in conjunction with any inflammable ſubſtances, extricates 
their inflammable matter, and burſts with it into flame, accompa- 
nied with a hiſſing noiſe: this proceſs is uſually termed DEFLA- 
GRATION Or DETO NATION. | | 

All the metallic calces and ſcoriz are revived into their metallic 
ſtate, by fuſion with any vegetable or animal inflammable matter. 
They are all more difficult of fuſion than the reſpective metals 
themſelves ; and ſcarcely any of them, thoſe of lead and biſmuth 
excepted, can be made to melt at all, without ſome addition, in 
the ſtrongeſt fire that can be produced in the common furnaces, 
The additions, called fluxes, employed for promoting the fuſion, 
conſiſt chiefly of fixt alkaline ſalts: a mixture of alkaline ſalt 
with inflammable matter, as powdered charcoal, is called a 
reducing flux, as contributing at the ſame time to bring the calx 
into fuſion and to revive it into metal. Such a mixture is com- 
monly prepared from one part of nitre, and two parts of tartar 
by grinding them well together, ſetting the powders on fire with a 
bit of coal, or a red-hot iron, then covering the veſſel, and ſuf- 
fering them to deflagrate or burn, till they are changed into a black 
alkaline coaly maſs. This is the common reducing flux of the 
chemiſts, and is called from its colour, the black flux. Metallic 
calces, or ſcoriæ, mingled with twice their weight of this com- 
pound, and expoſed to a proper fire, in a cloſe covered crucible, 
melt, and reſume their metallic form; but though they received an 
increaſe of weight in the calcination, the revived metal is always 
found to weigh conſiderably leſs than the quantity which the calx 
was made from, ; 
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"PART N 


THE 


MATERIA MEDICA. 


RITERS on the materia medica have taken great 
pains in arranging the various articles, of which it is 
compoſed, into different diviſions and ſubdiviſions, 
according to their real or reputed medicinal powers. 

It has been imagined, that “the whole materia medica is re- 
ce ducible under the three diſtinctions of alteratives, evacuants, and 

« reftoratives; the firſt-comprehending all that has any power to 
« alter the conſtitution, without ſenſibly increaſing or diminiſh- 
se ing any of the natural evacuations ; the ſecond, whatever viſi- 
& bly promotes thoſe diſcharges ; and the third, all that contributes 
<« to leſſen them, and make the increaſe greater than the waſte.” 
Theſe diviſions being too general, they are broken into ſubdiviſions ; 
and theſe again are further divided into different claſſes, under more 
reſtrained denominations, as cardiac, carminative, hyſteric, ſtoma- 
chic, &c. yy | 
| Specious as this plan may appear to be, I am afraid that the exe- 
cution of it, to any uſeful purpoſe, would require a far more ex- 
tenſive knowledge of the nature and operation of medicines, than 
has yet been attained to. A juſt and uſeful method of ſimples is 
ſcarcely to be expected, while thoſe properties, on which the me- 
thod is founded, are imperfectly known, and in many articles only 

pn | 4 

n all the arrangements that have been hitherto contrived upon 
this plan, there appears a ſtriking incongruity among the ſeveral ar- 
ticles of which even the ultimate ſubdiviſions are compoſed ; ſub- 
| ſtances extremely diſſimilar being claſſed together, as cantharides 
and tea, tobacco and bran, hemlock and cowſlips, ſcurvygraſs and 
raiſins, arum root and liquorice, wormwood and parſneps, cinna- 
mon and nettles, raſberries and chalk, artichokes and alum, cloves 
and coffee, muſtard ſeed and black cherries, &c. Nor are theſe 
incongruities to be laid always to the charge of the authors; the 
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nature of the ſyſtem itſelf rendering them often unavoidable : for 
the particular effect, which entitles a medicine to a particular claſs, 
may be produced by ſubſtances very diſſimilar, and even oppoſite in 
their general powers: thus the alvine excretions are reſtrained by 
ſtarch, wax, tormentil root, opium: among the capital diuretics 
are cantharides, nitre, fixt alkaline ſalts, ſquills. . It ſhould ſeem, 
that the method of arrangement cannot be a juſt one, which re- 

uires ſubſtances ſo diſcordant to be ranked together; and which 
— requires each of theſe ſubſtances to be ranked over again, 


in other claſſes, along with other ſubſtances to which they are 


equally diſcordant. | 

* There is alſo a material imperfection in this ſcheme, even in the 
primary diviſions. Steel and its preparations act, in different circum- 
ſtances, both as evacuants and reſtoratives. Mercury and antimony 
afford, in their different preparations, both evacuants and altera- 
tives; and there are many other drugs which are ſometimes uſed 
as alteratives, and ſometimes as evacuants : indeed, all evacuants, 
in diminiſhed doſes, ſeem to act merely as alteratives. It ſhould ſeem 
therefore that . the diviſion of the whole materia medica into alte- 
'<c ratives, evacuants, and reſtoratives, is a diviſion not founded 
in nature, even if there was no objection to the vague meaning 

of the appellations themſelves. EE 

Cartheuſer has divided the materia medica on a plan which appears 
more rational. Inſtead of the operations of medicines in the hu- 


man body, which are precarious, complicated, and greatly diverſi- 


hed according to the doſe, the preparation, and the circumſtances 
of the patient, he takes for the.baſis of his arrangement, their more 
.fimple, obvious, and conſtant properties, as bitterneſs, ſweetneſs, 
aſtringency, acidity, &c. Having conſidered the nature of bitter- 
neſs, for inſtance, in general, he examines what effects medicines 
poſſeſſed of this property are capable of producing in the body, and 
in what circumſtances they may be expected to be ſerviceable, and 
then proceeds to an account of the particular bitters. 

This method is of real uſe, but its uſe is limited to a ſmall part 
of the materia medica. There are many of the medicinal ſimples, 
in which we can diſtinguiſh no prevailing qualities of this kind; 
there are many, in which different qualities are blended together; 
and many, which though ſimilar in theſe kinds of qualities, are 
very diſſimilar in their operations in the human body: thus though 
gentian and aloes agree in having a bitter taſte, and ſugar and manna 


in being ſweet, their medicinal virtues are reſpectively very different. 
Accordingly the author is obliged in ſome caſes to depart from his 


general plan, and found the diviſion on the medical effects: he makes 
ane claſs of purgatives and emetics, and another of vaporoſe inebri- 
- ants and narcotics : this laſt claſs conſiſts of tobacco, elder-flowers, 
- faffron, opium, and poppy ſeeds, ſubſtances certainly very diſcor- 
dant in all their qualities that relate to medicinal intentions, In 
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In this work, inſtead of attempting a medicinal diſtribution of 
the ſimples, which I apprehend not to be practicable to any 35 
purpoſe, and which, as hitherto executed, ſeems more likely to 
miſlead the reader than to promote true knowledge, I ſhall take 
them in the order of the alphabet; and even in this order we 
ſhall ſeldom perhaps find ſubſtances more diſſimilar come together, 
than thoſe which have been joined into one claſs by ſome of the 
ſyſtematic writers. It may be proper, however, to premiſe ſome 
general obſervations on certain claſſes of medicines, in Cartheuſer's 
manner, and thus to preſerve the leſs exceptionable parts of his 
plan, with ſome amendments. | 


AC1DS. 


Claſs 1. Es fruits. 


> 


native; as ſorrel, wood ſorrel, juice of 
lemons, oranges, barberries and other 


| produced by fermentation, as vinegat 
and tartar, 


Claſs 2. Mineral: the acids * vitriol, nitre, and common 
| alt. 


HE medical effects of acids, 

duly diluted and given in 
proper doſes, are, to cool, quench 
thirſt, correct a tendency to putre- 
faction, and allay inordinate mo- 
tions of the bl By theſe qua- 
lities, in hot bilious temperaments 
and inflammatory diſorders, they 
frequently reſtrain immoderat hæ- 
morrhages, and promote the na- 
tural ſecretions; in ſome kinds of 
fevers, they excite a copious dia- 
phoreſis, where the warm medi- 
cines, called alexipharmac, tend 
rather to prevent this ſalutary diſ- 
charge. 

Vegetable acids, particularly the 
native juices of certain plants and 
fruits, have ſome degree of a ſa- 
ponaceous quality; by means of 
which they attenuate or diſſolve 
viſcid phlegm, and deterge the 
veſſels; and thus prove ſerviceable 
in ſundry chronical diſorders. In- 
veterate ſcurvies have ſometimes 
yielded to their continued uſe, eſ- 
pecially when given in conjunction 


with medicines of the acrid or 

ungent kind: experience has 

ewn, that the acrid antiſcorbu- 
tics have much better effects when 
thus managed, than when exhi- 
bited by themſelves; hence in the 
ſucci ſcorbutici of our diſpenſatory, 
Seville orange juice is uſefully 
joined to that of the cochlearia and 


naſturtium. 


The mineral acids inſtantly coa- 
late blood: the vegetable di- 
ute it, even when inſpiſſated or 
thickened by heat ; in which ſtate, 
watery liquors will not mingle 
with it. Hence in fome fevers, ' 
where water runs off by the kid- 
neys almoſt as pale and infipid as 
it was drank, vegetable acids ren- 
der the urine of the due colour and 
= The mineral acids (the 
pirit of nitre in particular) com- 
bined with vinous ſpirits, have 
a like effect. 2 
Acids are prejudicial in cold, 
pale, phlegmatic habits, where 
the veſſels are lax, the OO 
| Feag 
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languid, bile deficient, and the 
power of digeſtion weak. In theſe 
Caſes, an acid is often generated in 

e ſtomach, from milk and moſt 


vegetable foods, which, whilſt it 


InsiPÞ1D EARTHS capable jof ABSORBING ACIDS; 


Oyſter ſhells, 


Crabs claws, and eyes ſo called, 


oral, red and white, 
Pearls, 
Bezoar, 


HE virtues of theſe ſub- 
ſtances are, to abſorb or de- 
ſtroy acidities in the firſt paſſages, 
and conſequently to remove fach 
diſorders as proceed from that 
cauſe. The cordial, alexipharmac, 
antifebrile, and other like virtues 
attributed to theſe medicines, ap- 
pear to have little foundation ; or 
at beſt, are only ſecondary ones. 
When united with the acid,” they 
form a neutral ſaline compound, 
poſſeſſing ſome degree of an ape- 
rient and detergent quality, though 
too inconſiderable to be in general 
regarded. | 
The abſorbent earths were 
all ſtrangers to medicine in the 
earlier times; and their uſe does 
not ſeem to have been eſtabliſhed 
- before the laſt century ; when ſome 
practitioners, from an opinion that 
moſt kinds of diſeaſes proceeded 
from a preternatural acid, intro- 
duced a great variety of antacid bo- 
dies, both of the earthy and ſaline 
kind ; and very liberally exhibit- 


ed them on almoſt every occaſion. 


It is certain that in children, and 
adults of a weak conſtitution, and 
whoſe food is chiefly of the vege- 
table aceſcent kind, ſundry diſ- 
orders are occaſioned by acidities ; 
theſe readily diſcover themſelves by 
ſour eructations, the pale colour of 
the face, and in children by the 
ſour ſmell and green colour of the 


* 
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continues in the firſt paſſages, 
occaſions uneaſineſs about the ſto- 
mach, flatulencies, ſometimes grip- 
ing pains of the bowels, and vo- 
mitings. 


— 


Chalk, 

Some marles, 
Lime ſtones, 
Marbles, 
Spars. 


alvine feces, which are ſometimes 
ſo manifeſtly acid as to raiſe a 
ſtrong efferveſcence with alkaline 
ſalts. In theſe caſes, and theſe 
only, the uſe of abſorbent earths 
is indicated. 

If there are really no acid juices 
in the ventricle, theſe earths are 
apt to concrete with the mucous 
matter uſually lodged there, into 
hard indiſſoluble maſſes ; which- 
have ſometimes been thrown up by 
yomit, or found in the ſtomach up- 
on diſſection. Hence indigeſtion, 
loſs of appetite, nauſez, vomiting, 
obſtructions of the bowels, and 
other diſorders. Sometimes the 
ſtomach and inteſtines have been 
found lined with a cruſt, as it 
were, of theſe earthy bodies, 
which muſt not only have prevent- 
ed the ſeparation of the gaſtric li- 

uor, but likewiſe cloſed the ori- 
| of the lacteal veſſels, ſo as to 
obſtruct the paſſage of the chyle 
into the maſs - blood. | 

Some ſuppoſe the earthy - 
ders capable (without the A. 0 
rence of any acid) of paſling the lac- 
teals along with the chyle ; and 
alledge, in ſupport of this opinion, 
that when triturated with water, 
they are in part taken up, and car- 
ried with it through a filter of pa- 
per; the filtrated liquor leaving, 
upon evaporation, a portion of 
whitiſh earthy matter. This ex- 

periment 
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periment (allowing the conſe- 

uence to be juſtly drawn from it) 
is itſelf erroneous : the reſiduum 
proceeds from the earth naturally 
contained in the water, not from 
that employed in the experiment ; 
for if pure diſtilled water be made 
uſe of, it will leave no reſiduum, 
though long triturated, or digeſted 
with the earth. : 

All theſe bodies, particularly 
thoſe of the animal kind, contain, 
beſides their purely alkaline earth, 
a portion of glutinous matter. An 
inſtance of this we have in crabs 
eyes, which if macerated in the 
weaker acids, or the ſtronger ſuf- 
ficiently diluted with water; the 


earthy part will be diſſolved, and 


the animal glue remain in form of 
a ſoft tranſparent mucilage. The 
glutinous ſubſtance increaſes their 
tendency to concrete in the ſto- 
mach; and hence thoſe which con- 
tain leaſt thereof ſhould be pre- 
ferred to the others. The mine- 
ral earths contain the leaſt of this 
kind of matter, and ſome of them 
are very eaſy of ſolution ; chalk 
for inſtance ; which may therefore 
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be given with greater ſafety than 
the animal abſorbents. Theſe fub- 
ſtances, diveſted of their congluti- 
nating matter by means of fire, are 
reduced into acrimonious calces or 
limes, and thus become medicines 
of a different claſs, 

The teeth, bones, hoofs and 
horns of animals, conſiſt of the 
ſame principles with the 'animal 
abſorbents above-mentioned, but 
combined in different proportions : 
the quantity of gelatinous matter 
is ſo large, as to defend the earthy 


part from the action of weak acids; 


whilſt the earth, in its turn, pro- 
tes the gluten from being eaſily 
diſſolved by watery liquors. Hence 
theſe bodies in their crude Rate, 
though recommended as poſſeſſing 
ſingular virtues, are not found to 
have any virtue at all. 
Experiments have been made for 
determining the degree of ſolubili- 
ty, or comparative ſtrength of theſe 


earths ; the principal of which are 


arranged in the two following 
tables, one taken from Langius, 
and the other from Homberg. 


Table of the quantity of acid deſtroyed by different abſorbents. 


| 
| 


Some kinds of Limeſtones * 1600 
Oyſter ſhells 120 
Chalk ioo 
Shells of Garden Snails © | 100 
| Calcined Cray Fiſh > | 100 
Pearl | I | 8 
Tooth of the Sea Horſe 2 | 8oþ 
Ten grains | Volatile Salts Le 801 Drops of 
of 4 . ixt * 0 2 ? 60 spirit of Salt. 
oral, red and white I | Co 5 
Crabs eyes | >| 50 
| Eggſhells ; E 50 
other of Pearl 148 
| Crabs claws | | 40 | 
. Jawbone of the Pike fim 1 | 30 


Table 
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Table of the quantity of abſorbent earths ſoluble in acids, 


grains, 
"Crabs eyes 216 
Mother of Peatl 144 
Pearls 1 | _ 

8 ſter ſhells 1 

8 ; — 5 j 
Spirit of Salt ee | 135 
de of . Oriental Bezoar 118 
| Occidental Bezoar 123 
| Quick Lime 199 
 Shcked Lime 193 
"Crabs eyes 297 
Mother of Pearl 202 
Pearls N 219 
COR” Oyſter ſhells 236 
$76 "me of a | Hartſhorn 234. 
pirit © — Coral 233 
Giffolved of Griental Rezoar 108 
Occidental Bezoar 144 
Quick Lime 180 
{ Slaked Lime 216 


Theſe experiments do not ſuffi- 
ciently aſcertain the point intended 
by them: in the firſt ſett, the 
quantity of acid is too vague and 
indetermined : in the ſecond, we 
are not told whether the acid was 
perfectly ſaturated : and in both, 
the acids made uſe of were ſo 
very different from any that can 
be ſuppoſed ever to exiſt in the 


human body, that little can be 


concluded from them with re- 


gard to the medical effects of theſe 
abforbents. Trial ſhould have 
been made with the mild vegetable 
acids, as the juices of certain fruits, 
four fermented liquors; or rather 
with ſour milk, Nevertheleſs theſe 
tables, though not ſo perfect as 
could be wiſhed, have their uſe 
in the hands of ſuch as can make 
proper allowances. See the experi- 
mental hiſtory of the materia me- 


dica, page 557. 


EARTHS NOT DISSOLUBLE in acidt, or other liquors. 


The earths of this kind may be ranged in two claſſes : | 


Claſs 1. Hard cryſtalline earths: as the ruby, garnet, 
emerald, ſapphire, hyacinth, and other precious ſtones ; | 


cryſtal, flint, &c. 
HESE kinds of ſubſtances 


were introduced into medi- 
cine, and many fabulous virtues 


3 


attributed to them, by the ſaperſti- 
tion of the earlier ages. Some of 
them are ſtill preſerved in foreign 

phar- 
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harmacopceias, but at length very 
juſtly expunged from ours, not- 
withſtanding what ſome late wri- 
ters of repute ſpeak of their medical 
virtue. Theſe indiſſoluble hard 
bodies are not capable of produ- 
cing any other effect, than by their 
rigid angular particles (which tho? 
levigated with the utmoſt care, the 
microſcope ſtill diſcovers in them) 
to offend or wound the inteſtines. 
In levigation, they wear off ſo 
much from the hardeſt marble in- 
ſtruments, as will.equal or exceed 
their own weight : from this cir- 
cumſtance we may account for their 


having ſometimes appeared to act 


as abſorbents, Some of theſe 
ſtones, expoſed to a vehement 
fire, become in ſome meaſure fri- 
able ; but nevertheleſs remain in- 


diſſoluble. Moſt of the coloured 


Claſs 2. Softer earths ; the talky, gypſtous, and argillaceous. 


The tales and ſums have 
rarely been made uſe as medicines, 
Some of the former, from their 
unctuous ſoftneſs and filver hue, 
ſtand recommended externally as 
coſmetics ; and ſome of the latter, 
on little better foundation, inter- 
nally a aſtringents. But they have 
long been deſervedly rejected by 
the judicious practitioners. They 
ſeem to poſſeſs the ill qualities of 
the alkaline earths, (concreting 
with the mucus of the ſtomach, 
&c.) without any of their good 
ones. 

Several of the clays, boles, and 
terre ſigillatæ were highly cele- 
brated by the ancients as aſtringents 
and alexipharmacs, and ſome of 
them ſtill continue in eſteem ; 
though it is certain they have no 
2 claim to the virtues that have 

een attributed to them. Their 
real effects are, to give a greater 
degree of conſiſtency to the fluids 
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ones by this treatment loſe their 
colour; and in this ſtate, prove 
nearly of the ſame quality with 
common cryſtal; ſuch are, the 
ſapphire, emerald, amethyſt, and 
cornelian. Others melt into a 
blackiſh vitreous matter, from 
which a portion of iron is obtain- 
able by proper fluxes ; as the hya- 
cinth and garnet. Geoffroy con- 
eludes from hence, that theſe 
ſtones really poſſeſs ſome medical 
virtues, depending upon their me- 
tallic part; but the quantity of 
metallic matter, ſufficient to give 
them a conſiderable tint, is fo 
exceedingly ſmall, and fo incloſ- 
ed in a ſtony matter not at all 
ſoluble by any of the known men- 
ſtrua, as ſcarce to admit of any 
poſſibility of its acting in the hu- 
man body. 


in the firſt paſſages, and in ſome 
meaſure defend the ſolids from 
their acrimony. 


Moſt of theſe bodies contain,- 


beſides the tenacious indiſſoluble 


earth, which is their principal cha- 


racteriſtic, (1) a portion of an _—_ 
ſoluble in acids, ſimilar to thoſe 


the firſt ſection; (2) of acid, ſe- 


arable by diſtillation in a ſtrong 

re: this acid is always of the 
ſame nature with that obtained 
from vitriol, ſulphur, and alum (3). 
The coloured ones contain like- 
wiſe ſmall quantities of iron, re- 
ducible, by inflammable fluxes, in- 
to its metallic form. In conſe- 
2 of the firſt of theſe ingre- 

tents, theſe earths may be looked 


* 


upon in ſome meaſure as abſorb- 
ent: the acid appears to be 
united with a part of the abſorb- 
ent earth, into a ſaline compound, 
approaching to an aluminous na- 
ture; whence they have ſome de- 

gree 
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gree of aſtringency: whether they 
receive any peculiar virtue from 
the iron, is greatly to be doubted ; 
fince it is in a very crude ſtate, 
and in quantity extremely ſmall. 

Theſe earths unite with water 
into a turbid liquor, ſlippery and 
ſmooth to the touch, and remain 
for ſome time ſuſpended ; the 
ſand, grit, or other groſſer matters 
which are often found naturally 
mingled with them, ſubſiding. 
They may be freed by means of 
acids from their alkaline earth ; 
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by coction in water, from their 
ſaline matter; and the coloured 
ones from their iron by digeſtion 
in aqua regis, the only menſtruum 
we are acquainted with that will 
extract the ferrugineous matter of 
argillaceous and bolar earths. Thus 
purified, they have all nearly the 
ame appearance . and qualities. 
Expoſed to a ſtrong fire, they loſe 
their ſoft glutinous quality, and 
are reduced into hard maſſes indiſ- 
ſoluble as at firſt, 


GLuTiNovs, vegetable, and animal ſubſtances. 


Claſs 1. Vegetable. 


Pure 8 
Tragacanth, EY, 
Senica, | 
The gums of cherry, plum, 
and other European trees. 


Los Ms and mucilages are glu- 


tinous vegetable productions, 
of no particular taſte or ſmell, ſo- 
luble in water, but not in vinous 
ſpirits, or in oils: ſee p. 13. They 
differ from one another, only in 
degree of tenacity: the more te- 
nacious are called gums; thoſe 


which are leſs ſo, mucilages. The 


firſt naturally exude from certain 
trees and ſhrubs ; the latter are ex- 
tracted by art. Almoſt all vege- 
table ſubſtances contain ſome por- 


Claſs 2. 


Mos r animal ſubſtances (the fat 
excepted) contain a viſcous matter, 
in many reſpects ſimilar to the fore- 


going, and capable of being ex- 


tracted by ſtrong coction in water. 

Animal glues and gellies have 
the general qualities of the vege- 
table gums and mucilages; with 
this difference, that the former are 
mere nutrimental, and apt to run 


CLI 


Vegetables abounding with mu- 
cilage : ' 

Orchis roots, 

Althza root, 

Quince ſeeds, &c. 


tion of theſe, which after the BY 


ſinous part has been extracted by 


ſpirit, may be ſeparated from the 
remaining matter by means of 
water, | 

The general virtues of theſe 
kinds of ſubſtances are, to thicken 
the fluids, and defend the ſolids 
from them, when grown ſharp or 
corroſive. Hence their uſe in a 
thin acrimonious ſtate of the juices, 
and where the natural mucus of the 
inteſtines is abraded. 


Animal. 


into a putrid ſtate. Conſidered. as 
the ſubjects of chemiſtry, the dif- 
ference betwixt them is very great: 

7 are 


thoſe of the animal kin 


changed by fire into a volatile al- 
kaline ſalt, and a fetid oil; the 
vegetable into an acid liquor, and 
a very ſmall portion of oily mat- 
ter, conſiderably leſs fetid than 
the former. l 
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Un&tuous ſubMances. 


6 


Soft uncTuous ſubſtances. 


Claſs 1. Inſipid vegetable oils; ani ſubſtances abounding 
with them, as almonds, and the kernels of moſt fruits 
linſeed, and the medullary part of ſundry other ſeeds. 


Claſs 2. Animal fats ; as ſpermaceti. 


Nctuous vegetables unite with 
water, by trituration, into a 
milky liquor: and give out their 
oil upon expreſſion.— Theſe kinds 
of oils, and animal fats, diſſolve 
not in any menſtruum except alka- 
line ones ; which change their qua- 
lity, and reduce them into a ſoap, 
diſſoluble in water, but more per- 
fectly in vinous ſpirits: from this 
compound, the oil may, by a ſkil- 
ful addition of acids, be recovered 
in a purer ſtate, than before, and 
rendered ſoluble, like eſſential oils, 
in ſpirit of wine: ſee p. 10. 
The medical virtues of theſe ſub- 
ſtances are, to obtund acrimonious 
humours, and to ſoften and relax 


the ſolids: hence their uſe inter- 
nally, in tickling coughs, heat of 
urine, pains and inffammations; 
and externally in tenſion and rigi- 
dity of particular parts. The mil- 
ky ſolutions, commonly called 
emulſions, though much leſs emol- 
lient than the oils themſelves or 
animal fats, have this advantage, 
that they may be given in acute or 
inflammatory diſtempers, without 
danger of the ill conſequences 
which the others might ſometimes 
produce: fats and. oils, kept in a 
degree of heat no greater than that 
of the human body, ſoon become 
rancid and acrimonious; whilſt 
emulſions tend rather to grow ſour. 


ASTRINGENTS, 
Galls, Balauſtines, 
Tormentil root, Terra Japonica, 
Biſtort root, Acacia, &Cc. 


AT ſubſtances are di- 
ſtin * by a rough auſtere 
taſte; and changing ſolutions of 
iron, eſpecially thoſe made in the 
vitriolic acid, of a dark purple or 
black colour. 

Aſtringents yield their virtues 
by infuſion both to water and vi- 
nous ſpirits, generally in greateſt 
perfection to the former. Oils ex- 
tract nothing from them: nor do 
they give over any of their virtue 
in diſtillation: nevertheleſs, their 
aſtringency is conſiderably abated 


by evaporating decoctions of them 
to the conſiſtence of an extract; 
and totally deſtroyed by long keep- 
ing. 
The medical effects of theſe : 
kinds of ſubſtances are, to con- 
ſtringe the fibres, and incraſlate, 
or lightly thicken the juices. 
Their more experienced. uſe 1s in 
diſorders proceeding from a debili- 
ty, or flaccid ſtate, of the ſolids; 
in hzmorrhages, from a thinneſs 
of the blood, laxity or rupture 
of the veſſels; in preternatural 
F- 2 diſ- 


68 
diſcharges of other kinds, after the 
offending matter has been duly cor- 
rected, or evacuated ; and in ex- 
_ ternal relaxations. 
In ſome caſes, they produce the 
effects of aperients ; the veſſels, 
conſtringed and ſtrengthened by 
them, being enabled to protrude 
the circulating juices with greater 
force. 
A deal of caution is requi- 
. ſite in the uſe of theſe medicines, 
2 thoſe of the more power- 
ful kind. In plethoric habits, in- 
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veterate obſtructions, critical eva- 
cuations, and in all kinds of fluxes 
in general before the morbifie 
matter has been expelled, or where 
there is any ſtricture or ſpaſmodic 
contraction of the veſſels; af. 
tringents prove eminently hurtful. 
Where critical dyſenteries or diar- 
rhœas are reſtrained by ſtyptics, 
the acrimonious matter, now con- 
fined in the inteſtines, corrodes 
or inflames them; and ſometimes 
occaſions a gangrene of the parts, 


* 


SWEETS. 


Sugar, 
N Honey, 


HE vegetable ſweets are a 
very numerous tribe; al- 
moſt every plant that has been ex- 
amined, diſcovering in ſome of 
its parts, a ſaccharine juice. The 
| bottoms of flowers, and moſt kinds 
of ſeeds and grain when they begin 
to vegetate, are remarkably ſweet. 
' Vegetable ſweets are extracted 
- both by water and vinous ſpirits, 
* moſt readily by the firſt, but in 
2 perfection by the latter. 
othing of their taſte ariſes in di- 
ſtillation with either of theſe li- 
quors : nevertheleſs, by long boil- 
- Ing with water they become ſome- 
what leſs agreeable ; but are not 
much injured by being treated 
in the ſame manner with rectified 
. ſpirit, 
be purer ſweets, as ſugar, pro- 
- mote the union of diſtilled oils with 
. watery liquors, and prevent the 
. ſeparation of the butyraceous part 
from milk: from this quality, 
they are ſuppoſed to unite the 
unctuous part of the food with the 
animal juices, Hence ſome have 
concluded, that they increaſe fat : 
others, that they have a contrary 


3 


Raiſins, 
Liquorice, &c. 


effect, by preventing the ſepara- 
tion of the unctuous matter which 
forms the fat, from the blood. 
and others, that they render the 
juices thicker and more ſluggiſh, 
retard the circulation and cuticular 
excretion, and thus bring on a va- 
riety of diſorders. But ſweets 
have not been found to produce 
any of theſe effects, in any remark- 
able degree: common experience 
ſhews, that their moderate, and 
even liberal, uſe is at leaſt inno- 
cent; that they reconcile, not 
only to the palate, but the ſtomach 
alſo, ſubſtances of themſelves diſ- 
uſtful to both ; and thus render 
— what would otherwiſe be 
injurious to the body. | 
The unctuous md mucilaginous 
ſweets, as the impure ſugars, li- 
quorice, &c. have a conſiderable 
degree of emollient and lubricat- 
ing virtue.—Thoſe accompanied 
with a manifeſt acid, as in the 
Juices of moſt ſweet fruits, are re- 
markably relaxing ; and if taken 
immoderately, occaſion diarrhœæ 
and dyſenteries, which ſometimes 
have proved fatal, 
ACR1DS« 
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AcR1DSs. 


Crids are ſubſtances of a pene- 
trating pungency. Applied 
to the ſkin, they inflame or exulce- 


Acrids, and Aromatics. 
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rate it : chewed, they occaſion a co- 
pious diſcharge of ſaliva : and ſnuff- 
ed up the noſe, provoke ſneezing... 


Theſe ſubſtances, conſidered as the ſubjects of pharmacy, may be di- 


vided into three claſſes, 


yielding their acrimony ] 


C1. In diſtillation with water: as horſe-radiſh, + 

muſtard, ſcurvy-graſs, &c. | 

2. By infuſion only: as the greater celandine, 
pyrethram, &c. 


| Neither to infuſion, nor diſtillation: as 
arum and dracunculus, 


The general effects of acrid me- 
dicines are, to ſtimulate the veſſels, 
and diſſolve tenacious juices. In 
cold leucophlegmatic habits, ſtag- 
nations of the fluids, and where 
the contractile power of the ſolids 
is weak, they prove powerful ex- 
pectorants, deobſtruents, diuretics, 
and emmenagogues; and if the 
patient is kept warm, ſudorifics, 
In hot bilious conſtitutions, ple- 
thoric habits, inflammatory di- 
ſtempers, where there is already a 
degree of irritation, where the 
juices are too thin and acrimonious, 
or the viſcera unſound; theſe ſti- 
mulating medicines prove highly 
prejudicial, and never fail to ag- 
gravate the diſeaſe, 

Certain acrid ſubſtances have 
been lately recommended in dry 
convulſive aſthmas: of the efficacy 


of the {quill in particular, for the 
cure of this diſorder, ſeveral in- 
ſtances are related in the Commer- 
cium literarium of Norimberg for 
the years 1737 and 1739. Cars 
theuſer thinks, that not the aſth- 
ma itſelf, but a particular effect of 
it, was removed by this medicine; 
He obſerves, that in all aſthmas, the 
free circulation of the blood through 
the pulmonary veſſels, is impeded ; 
and hence, during every paroxyſm; 
the lungs are ina Find of dematous 
ſtate : that if this œdema, becoming 
habitual, remains after the fit is 
over, it is either perpetually occa- 
ſioning freſh ones, or gives riſe to 
a dropſy of the breaſt : that” acrid 
medicines, by removing the œdema, 
remove what was originally an ef- 
fect of the aſthma, and in time a 
cauſe of its aggravation. | 


AROMATICS, 


Romatics are ſubſtances of a 

warm pungent taſte, and a 
more or leſs fragrant ſmell. Some 
of the ſpices are purely aromatic, 
as cubebs, pepper, cloves ; ſome 
ſubſtances have a ſweetneſs mixed 
with the aromatic matter, as ange- 


lica root, aniſeed, fennel ſeed ; 


ſome an aſtringency, as cinnamon; 
ſome a ſtrong mucilage, as caſia- 
lignea ; ſome a bitterneſs, as orange 
peel. The aromatic matter itſelf, 
contained in different ſubjects, dif- 
fers alſo not a little in its pharma · 
ceutic properties. It is extracted 
from all by rectiſied ſpirit of wine: 

F 3 | from 


from ſome in great part, from o- 
thers ſcarcely at all, by water. The 
aromatic matter of ſome ſubjects, 
- as of lemon peel, riſes wholly in 


diſtillation both with ſpirit and wa- 


ter; that of others, as cinnamon, 


* riſes wholly with water, but ſcarce- 


ly at all with ſpirit; while that of 
others, as pepper, is in part left 


behind after the diſtillation of wa- 


* 
— 
* 
* 


U 


- 


ter itſelf from the ſpice. 
With regard to the general vir- 


BITTERS. 


Gentian root, 
Hops, 
TY Itters for the moſt part yield 
their virtue both to watery and 
ſpirituous menſtrua; ſome more 
perfectly to one, and others to the 
other. None of the ſubſtances of 
this claſs give over any thing conſi- 
derable of their taſte in diftillation, 
either to water or to ſpirit ; their 
bitterneſs remaining entire, and fre- 
garn improved, in the extracts. 
uch as are accompanied with fla- 


vour, as wormwood, may by this 


proceſs be reduced into ſimple fla- 


. vourleſs bitters. | 


| Theſe ſubſtances participate of 
the virtues of aſtringents and aro- 


matics. Their general effects are, 


7 


* 


to conſtringe the fibres of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines, to warm the 
habit, attenuate the bile and juices 
in the firſt paſſages, and promote 
the natural evacuations, particu- 
larly of ſweat and urine. In weak- 
neſs of the ſtomach, Joſs of appe- 
tite, indigeſtion, and the like dif- 


EMETICS and 


. Hellebore, 
__Jalap, 
Ipecacoanha, 
HES E ſubſtances conſiſt of 
a reſinous part, in which 
Re purgative or emetic quality re- 
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tues of aromatics, they warm the 
ſtomach, and by degrees the whole 
habit, raiſe the pulſe, and quicken 
the circulation. In cold languid 
caſes, phlegmatic habits, and a 
weak flaccid ſtate of the ſolids, 
they ſupport the vis vitæ, and pro- 
mote the ſalutary ſecretions. In 
hot bilious temperaments, plethoric 
habits, inflammatory indiſpoſitions, 
dryneſs and ſtrictures of the fibres, 
they are generally hurtful. 


Leſſer centaury, 
Carduus, &c. 


orders, proceeding from a laxity 
of the ſolids, or cold fluggiſh in- 
diſpoſition of the juices, theſe kinds 
of medicines do good ſervice. 
Where the. fibres are already too 
tenſe and rigid, where there is any 
immoderate heat or inflammation, 
bitters very ſenſibly increaſe the 
diſtemper; and if their uſe is con- 
tinued, communicate it to the kid- 
neys: hence the urine becomes 
high coloured, ſmall in quantity, 
and at length ſuppreſſed ; a dropſy 
ſoon ſucceeding. If the kidneys 
were before ſo lax, as to remain 
now uninjured, yet the other viſ- 
cera become gradually more and 
more rigid, anda tabes is at length 
brought on. 

Bitter ſubſtances deſtroy inſe&s, 
and prevent putrefaction. Hence 
they are recommended as anthel. 
mintic ; and externally as antiſep- 
tiCs, 


CATHARTICS. 


Colocynth, 

Scammony, 

Gamboge, &c. 3 
ſides; and a gummy ſaline one, 
which acts chiefly as a diuretic. 
The firſt is extracted or diſſolved by 


vinous 
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vinous ſpirits ; the latter by water. 
Nothing ariſes in diſtillation from 
either. : 
The acrid reſins, exhibited, by 
themſelves, tenaciouſly adhere to 
the coats of the inteſtines, by their 
ſtimulating power irritate and- in- 
flame them, and thus produce ſun- 
dry violent diſorders. 
relates, that he has ſometimes ob- 
ſerved convulſions, and a paralyſjs 
of both ſides, from their uſe. - 
Theſe inconveniencies may be 
avoided, by previouſly triturat- 
ing them with ſubſtances capable 
of dividing their tenacious texture, 
and preventing their adheſion : by 
this means, they become mild and 


ſafe, operate without diſturbance, 


and at the fame time more e u- 


ally anſwer the purpoſes intended: 


by them. 


Some have endeavoured to cor- 
rect the ill quality of the reſinous 


purgatives, by the addition of acids 
and aromatic oils. Acids weaken 
their power, but have no other 
effect than what a diminution of 
the doſe would equally anſwer. 
The pungent eſſential oils may ſerve 
to warm the ſtomach, make the me- 
dicine fit eaſier, and thus prevent 
the naufea, which ſometimes hap- 
pens; but as ſoon as the reſin be- 
gins to exert itſelf in the inteſtines, 
theſe oils, inſtead of correcting, in- 
creaſe its virulence; being them- 
ſelves apt to occaſion the incon- 
veniencies which they are here in- 
tended to prevent, an irritation and 
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inflammation of the bowels. Al- 
kaline ſalts or ſoaps have a better 
effect; as they diſpoſe the reſin to 


ſolution, and promote its operation. 

The — of this claſs ſeem 
to act by liquefying the juices, and 
ſtimulating the coats of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines. If the irritation is 
ſtrong and ſudden, their action is 
quick and upwards: if ſlower, 
downwards. Cathartics given in a. 
liquid form, or in very ſenſible 
habits, often prove emetic; and 
emetics, where mucus abounds, 
cathartic. They operate more 
violently in robuſt conſtitutions, 
than in thoſe of a contrary tempe- 
rament; the veſſels being in the 
former more tenſe and rigid, and 
conſequently leſs capable of bear- 
_ equal degree of irritation. - 
The action of theſe medicines is 
extended beyond the prime vie:: 
This appears evident from the in- 
creaſe of the pulſe which always 
accompanies their operation; and 
from the common obſervation of 
children being purged by the milk, 
if the nurſe * a cathartic. 
Some of them, particularly helle - 
bore, are ſaid to purge, if only 
applied externally in iſſues.-Pur- 
2323 even of the more power - 


ful kind, exhibited in ſuitable ſmall 


doſes, in conjunction with the 
milder aperients, may be intro- 
duced into the habit, ſo as to prove 
notable deobſtruents, diuretics, and 
diaphoretics, without acting ſenſibly 
by ſtool. ew 


THE foregoing obſervations, are inſerted, not with any view 
to a method of ſimples, but to give a general idea of the virtues 
of ſuch medicinal ſubſtances as are poſſeſſed of the qualities which 
make the objects of the reſpective articles. I ſhall dwell no longer 
on general, reflexions, but proceed to an account. of each of the 


ſimples ſeparately. 


ABIETIS lignum, ſummitates, coni 5 


— 


maris C. B. vel Abietis tenuiore folio 


Abietis conis ſurſum ſpectantibus five * deorſum pectaute Tourn. The 


* 


4 ſilver 


ws — . ———————— 6“)ʒů7. K 
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ſilver and the red fir; their wood, matic habits, as a ſtimulant, de- 
tops, and cone. | - + | tergent, aperient, and ſudorific. 

: Theſe are large ever-green trees, The preſent practice has almoſt 


frequent in the northern climates, entirely confined its uſe to external 
The firſt is ſaid to be found wild in applications. The leaves are fre- 


ſecond on the hills of Scotland. 


. From theſe trees, in different parts 
of Germany, the Straſburgh tur- 


pentine is extracted, of which here- 
after, The wood, and the fruit 


or cones gathered about the end 


of autumn, abound with refinous 


matter; and yield, in diſtillation 


with water, an eſſential oil, not 
greatly. different from that obtain- 


ed by the . ſame; means from tur- 
. pentine, The wood and tops of 


the fir. trees, on account of their re- 


ſinous juice, are ſumetimes employ- 


ed in decoctions and diet drinks, 
for promoting urine and ſweat, 

#ying the blood and juices, 
and cleanſing and healing internal 


. ulcerations, particularly thoſe of 


the urinary paſſages. See the ar- 
tiele T'88 6810 TINA. | 


. ABROT ANL MARIS folie : 
' Adratani. maris auguftifolii majoris 


G Z. \ Southernwood:; the leaves 


ed with very finely-divided leaves, 
of a greyiſh--green colour: the 
flowers, which are very ſmall and 
yellowiſh, hang downwards, ſeve- 
ral together, from the middle of 
the branches to the top. It is a 
native of the warmer countries; 


In this it is cultivated in gardens : 
the leaves fall off every winter: 


the roots and ſtalks abide many 
years. 5 | | 


:  Sonthernwood has a flrong, not 


very diſagreeable ſmell ; and a nau- 


ſeous, pungent, bitter tafte ; which 


is totally extracted by rectiſied ſpi- 


tit, leſs perfeQly by watery liquors. | 


Is is recommended as an anthel- 


E mintic; and in cold leucophleg- 


- ſome parts of England, and the quently employed in diſcutient and 


antiſeptic fomentations; and have 
been recommended alſo in lotions 
and unguents for cutaneous erup- 
tions, and the falling off of the 
hair, | | 


-» ABROTANI FEMINZE Hella: 
Abrotani famine foliis teretibus C. 
B. Lavender-cotton ; the leaves 
E 

This plant is all over white and 


hoary : the leaves are compoſed 


of ſmall knobs ſet in rows along a 
middle rib ; the flowers ſtand up- 
right on the tops of the ſtalks, It 
is raiſed in gardens, flowers in 
June and July, and holds its leaves 
all the winter. 


The -abrotanum' femina is ſup- 


poſed- to poſſeſs the ſame virtues 


wich the ma,; but in a leſs degree. 


For external purpoſes, the medi- 
cal difference betwixt them is not 
very great: hence in fomenta- 
tions (which is the principal in- 


.J. +4: tention they are uſually applied 
Ihe is a ſhrubby: plant, cloth- 


to) the London college allows ei- 
ther to be taken inſtead of the 0- 
ther.—The abrotanum femina is 
recommended by ſome in hyſteric 
and other female complaints: it 
has been cuſtomary among the 
com mon people to uſe a decoction 
of it in milk againſt worms. 


ABSINTHIVULGARIS #- 
lia :. Abſenthii vulgaris majoris J. B. 
Common wormwood; the leaves 

"The leaves of this fort of worm- 


wood are divided into roundiſh 


ſegments, of a dull green colour 


above, and whitiſh underneath, It 


grows wild in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land ;- about London, .large quan- 
h tites 
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tities are cultivated for medicinal 
uſe : it flowers in June and July ; 
and after havivg ripened its ſeeds, 
dies dawn to the ground, except- 
ing a tuft of the lower leaves, which 
generally abides the winter. 
Wormwood 1s a ſtrong bitter ; 
and was formerly much uſed as 
ſuch, againſt weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach, and the like, in medicated 
wines and ales. At preſent it is 
rarely employed in theſe inten- 
tions, on account of the ill reliſh 
and offenſive ſmell which it is ac- 
companied with. I heſe it may 
be in part freed from by keeping, 
and totally by long coction, the 
bitter remaining entire. An ex- 
tract made by botling the leaves in 
a large quantity of water, and eva- 
porating the liquor with a ſtrong 
tire, proves a bitter ſufficiently 
grateful, without any diſguſtful 
Hflavour.—An dil diftilled from this 
plant [L. E.] and an extract [E.] 
are kept in the ſhops. | 


ABSINTHII MARITIMI 
Summitates : Abfintbii marini albi 
Gerard, Sea wormwood, com- 
monly, but falſely, called Roman 
wormwoad ; the tops [L.] a 

The leaves of fea wormwoo 
are much ſmaller than thoſe of the 
common, and hoary on the upper 
fide, as well as the lower; the 


ſtalks alſo are hoary all over. It 


grows wild about our ſalt marſhes, 
and in ſeveral parts about the ſea 
coaſts. —In taſte and ſmell, it is 
weaker and leſs unpleaſant than the 
common wormwood. The virtues 
of both are ſuppoſed to be of the 
ſame kind, and to differ only in 
degree. | 
he tops enter three of our diſ- 
tilled waters, and give name to a 
conſerve [L.] They are an ingre- 
dient alſo in the common fomen- 
tation and green oil [L.] 
ABSINT HII ROMANI folias 
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 Abfinthii pontici tenuifolii incani C. 


B. Roman wormwood; the leaves 
and tops [E.] 

This ſpecies is very different in 
appearance from the two forego- 
ing: it is in all its parts ſmaller 
than either ; the leaves are divided 
into fine filaments, and hoary on 


the lower fide; the ftalks, either 


entirely or in part, of a-purpliſh 
hue. It is a native of the warmer 
countries, and at preſent difficult- 
ly procurable in this, though as 
hardy and as eaſily raiſed as any of 
the other ſorts, Sea wormwood 
has long ſupplied its place jn the 
markets, and been in general mif- 
taken for it. | 
Roman wormwood 1s leſs un- 
grateſul than either of the others: 
its ſmell is tolerably - pleaſant ; 
the taſte, though maniteſtly bie- 
ter, ſcarce. diſagreeable. It a 


' pears to be the moſt eligible of 


the three as a ſtomachic; and is 
likewiſe recommended by ſome in 
dropſies. 


ACACIA IL. E.]: the inſpiſ- 
ſated juice of the unripe fruit of a 
large prickly tree, called by Caf- 
par Bauhine, Acacia folits ſcorpioi- 
dis legumino/#. th 

This juice is brought to us from 
Egypt, in roundiſh maſſes, wrapt 
up in thin bladders. It is out- 
wardly of a deep brown colour, 
inclining to black; inwardly of a 
reddith or yellowiſh brown; of a 
firm conſiſtence, but not very dry. 
It ſoon ſoftens in the mouth, and 
diſcovers a rough, not diſagreeable 
taſte, which is followed by a ſweet- 
iſh reliſh, This inſpiſſated juice 
entirely diſſolves in watery liquors; 
but is ſcarce ſenſibly acted on by 
rectiſied ſpirit. = 

Acacia is a mild aſtringent me- 
dicine. The Egyptians give it 
in ſpitting oF blood, 1n the quantity 
of a dram, diſſolved in any conve- 

nient 
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nient liquor; and repeat this doſe 
occaſionally : they likewiſe em- 
ploy it in collyria for firengthening 
the eyes, and in gargariſms for 
quinſeys. Among us, it is little 
_ "Otherwiſe uſed than as an ingre- 
dient in mithridate and theriaca 
[L.]. and is rarely met with in the 
- ſhops. What is uſually fold for 
the Egyptian acacia, is the inſpiſ- 
ſated juice of unripe floes : this 
is harder, heavier, of a darker co- 
Jour, and ſomewhat ſharper taſte, 
than the true ſort. 


” ACANTHI lia : Acanthi ſati- 
vi vel mollis Virgilii C. B. Brank- 
urſine; the leaves. | 

This is a beautiful plant, grow- 
Ang naturally in Italy, and other 
warm climates: from its leaves, 
the ancients took the patterns of 
their foliage works. All the parts 
of it have a ſoft ſweetiſſi taſte, and 
abound with a mucilaginous juice: 
its virtues do not ſeem to differ 
from thoſe of althea and other mu- 
cilaginous plants. 


ACETOSZ vulgaris, five oxa- 

lidis, folia & radix : Acctoſe arven- 
* ffs C. B. Oxalidis vulgaris folio 
longo F. B. Common ſorrel; the 
roots and leaves [E.] 

Sorrel grows wild in fields and 
meadows throughout England. 
The leaves have a reſtringent acid 
. taſte, without any ſmell or parti- 
cular flavour : their medical ef- 
fects are, to cool, quench thirſt, 
and promote the urinary diſcharge : 
a decoction of them in whey af- 
+ fords an uſeful and agreeable drink 
in febrile or inflammatory diſor- 


ders; and is recommended by 


Boerhaave to be uſed in the ſpring 
as one of the moſt efficacious ape- 
rients and detergents. Some kinds 
of ſcurvies have yielded to the 
continued uſe of this medicine: 
the Greenlanders, who are very 
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ſubject to this diſtemper, are ſaid 
to employ, with good ſucceſs, a 
mixture of the juices of ſorrel and 
of ſcurvy-graſs. The only offi- 
cinal preparation of this plant, is 
an eſſential ſalt from the juice of 
the leaves [E.] | | 
The roots of ſorrel have a 
bitteriſh auſtere taſte, without any 
acidity : they are ſaid to be de- 
obſtruent and diuretic ; and have 
ſometimes had a place in aperient - 
apozems, to which they impart a 
reddiſh colour. 
The ſeeds of this plant were 
formerly uſed in diarrhœas and 
dyſenteries, but have long been 
ſtrangers to the ſhops, and are 
now juſtly expunged both from the 
London and Edinburgh pharma- 
copeias : they have no remark- 
able ſmell, and ſcarcely any taſte. 


ACETOSELLA [E.], vide 
LvujuLa. | 


ACETUM [L. E.] Vinegar : 
an acid produced from fermented 
vinous liquors by a ſecond fermen- 
firſt, See page 6. 

Wine vinegar 1s. conſiderably 
owe than that prepared from malt 
1quors ; the latter, however acid 
and fine, contains a large portion 


of a viſcous mucilaginous ſub- 


ſtance ; as 1s evident from the 
ropyneſs and flimyneſs which this 
kind of vinegar is very much ſub- 
ject to: the ſtronger and more ſpi- 
rituous the wine, the better and 
ſtronger vinegar it yields. The 
French vinegars are ſaid by Geof- 
froy to ſaturate above one-thirty- 
fifth their weight of fixt alkaline 
ſalt, and ſome of them no leſs 


than one-twelfth ; the beſt of the 


German vinegars little more than 
one- fortieth. ; 7; 
Vinegar is a medicine of excel- 
lent ufe in all kinds of inflamma- 
tory and putrid diſorders, either 
| internal 
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internal or external: in ardent, 
bilious fevers, peſtilential, and 
other malignant diſtempers, it is 
recommended by Boerhaave as one 
of the moſt certain ſudorifics, (ſee 
the ſection of acids, page 61.) 


Weakneſs, fainting, . vomiting, ' 


hyſterical, and hypochondriacal 
complaints, have been Py 
relieved by vinegar applied to the 
mouth and noſe, or received into 
the ſtomach. 


AcO RUS, vide CALAMus 
AROMATICUS, 


ADIANTHI VERI / capil- 
li weneris folia : Adianthi folio cori- 
andri C. B. True maidenhair; 
the leaves. | 

This is a low evergreen herb, 
and one of thoſe which, from the 
ſlenderneſs of their ſtalks, are call- 
ed capillary. It is a native of 
Italy, and the ſouthern parts of 
France; from whence the leaves 
are ſometimes brought to us. 
Theſe have an agreeable, but 


very weak, ſmell; and a mucila- 
ginous ſomewhat roughiſh taſte, 
which they readily impart to boil- 


ing water. 

Maidenhair has been greatly ce- 
lebrated in diſorders of the breaſt, 
proceeding from a thinneſs and 
acrimony of the juices ; and like- 
wiſe for opening obſtructions of 
the viſcera, and promoting the 
expectoration of tough phlegm, 
But modern practice pays rele re- 
gard to it; nor is it often to be 
met with in the ſhops; the II- 
CHOMANES, or Engliſh maiden- 
hair, which 1s of the ſame quality, 
generally ſupplying its place. 


AERUGO [L. E.] Verdegris. 
This is a preparation of copper, 
made chiefly at Montpelier in 
France, by ſtratifying copper plates 
with grape ſtalks that have been 
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impregnated with a fermented ve- 
getable acid: in a few days, the 


plates are found covered with a 


pale green downy matter, which 
15 ſcraped off from the copper, 
and the proceſs again repeated. 
Verdegris, as it comes to us, is 
generally mingled with ſtalks of 
the grape: theſe may be ſepa- 
rated, in pulverization, by diſ- 
continuing the operation as ſoon 
as what remains ſeems to be almoſt 
entirely compoſed of them. 
Verdegris 1s rarely or never uſed 
internally. Some writers greatly 
extol it as an emetic, and fay, 
that a grain or two being taken, 
acts as ſoon as received into the 
ſtomach : but its uſe has been too 


often followed by dangerous con- 


ſequences. (See the article Cu- 
PRUM.)—Verdegris applied exter- 
nally, proves a gentle detergent 
and eſcharotic, and ſerves to take 
down fungous fleſh arifing in 
wounds. In theſe intentions, it 
is an ingredient in the mel ; 

tiacum, unguentum baſilicum viride 


[L.] and balſamum viride [E.] 


AGALLOCHUM /, lignum 
ales. Aloes wood. & 

There have been different con- 
jectures concerning this wood, but 
no ſatisfactory account of it has 
hitherto appeared. Authors di- 
ſlinguiſh ſeveral ſorts of agallo- 
chum, moſt of which are ſtrangers 
to Europe. That which comes to 


us is in little hard ponderous 


ieces, of a yellowiſh brown co- 

our, with ſeveral black or pur- 
pliſh veins. It has a bitteriſh 
aromatic taſte ; and à fragrant 
ſmell, - eſpecially - if redu to 
powder, or ſet on fire. Diſtilled 
with water, it affords a very fra- 
grant eſſential oil, but in ſmall 
quantity: digeſted in rectified 
ſpirit, it yields an elegant tinc- 
ture, which loſes nothing valuable 
in 
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in being evaporated to the con- 


ſiſtence of an extract. 

Agallochum is at preſent of very 
little uſe in medicine, and rarely 
to be met with in the ſhops: if it 
could be eaſily procured, at leaſt 
the better ſort of it, it bids fair to 
be a very uſeful cordial; Hoffman 
greatly recommends, in this inten- 
tion, the diſtilled oil and ſpirituous 
tincture; and eſteems a mixture 
of this laſt with tincture of ſteel 
an excellent corroborant. 


AGARICUS : Agaricus five 
Fungus laricis C. B. Agaric; a 
fungus growing on old larch trees 
14.20 | 
This fungus is an irregular 
ſpongy ſubſtance, extremely light, 
and of an uniform ſnowy white- 
neſs (except the cortical part, which 
is uſually taken off before the aga- 
ric is brought into the ſhops.) It 
cuts. freely with a knife, without 
diſcovering any hardneſs or gritti- 
neſs, and readily crumbles be- 
twixt the fingers into a powder. 
It has no remarkable ſmell : its 
taſte 1s at firſt ſweetiſh, but on 
ing for a little while, proves 
acrid, bitter, and nauſeous. 
_ . , Agazic was formerly in great 
eſteem as a cathartic, but the pre- 
ſent practice has almoſt entirely 
rejected its uſe. It operates ex- 
ceeding ſlowly, inſomuch that ſome 
have denied it to have any purga- 
tive virtue at all. Given in ſub- 
ſtance, it almoſt always occaſions 
a · nauſea, not unfrequently vomit- 
ing, and ſometimes exceſſive tor- 
mina of the bowels; theſe effects 
are attributed to its light farinace- 
ous matter adhering to the coats 
of the inteſtines, and producing a 
conſtant irritation. The beſt pre- 
paration of agaric ſeems to be an 
extract made with water, in which 
Kxt alkaline ſalt has been diſſolv- 
ed; or with vinegar or wine: the 
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rt is faid by Boulduc, and the 


two latter by Neumann, to prove 
effectual and ſafe purgatives. Ne- 
vertheleſs this is at beſt a precari- 
ous medicine, which we ſtand in 
no manner of need of; hence the 
college have juſtly rejected it from 
all the compoſitions which it for- 
merly had a place in, except the 
mithridate and theriaca [L.] 


AGARICUS pedis equini facte 
Tourn, Female agaric, or agaric 
of the oak, called, from its being 
very eaſily inflammable, touch- 
wood, or ſpunk. | 

This fungus is frequently met 
with, on different kinds of trees, 
in England; and is ſaid to have 
been ſometimes brought into the 
ſnops mixt with the true agaric of 
the larch : from this it is eaſily di- 
ſtinguiſhable by its greater weight, 
duſky colour, and mucilaginous 
taſle, void of bitterneſs. The 
medullary part of this fungus, beat- 
en ſoft, and applied externally, 
has been of late greatly celebrated 
as a ſtyptic, and ſaid to reſtrain 
not only venal but arterial hæmor- 


rhages, without the uſe of liga- 


tures, It does not appear how- 
ever to have any real ſtyptic pow- 
er, or to act any otherwiſe. than 
dry lint, ſponge, or other ſoft 
fungous applications. 


AGERATI lia et flores + Age» 
rat i foliis ſerratis C. B. Ptarmice 
lutea® ſua veolentis Tourn, Maud- 
lin ; the leaves and flowers. 

This is a ſlender plant, clothed 

all over with narrow ſerrated leaves. 
It is a native of Italy, and other 
warm countries; with us, it is 
raiſed in gardens, and flowers in 
July and Auguſt. | 

Maudlin has a light agreeable 
ſmell; and a roughiſh, ſomewhat 
warm and bitteriſh taſte. 'Theſe 
qualities point out its uſe as a mild 

| corro- 
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corroborant ; but it has long been 
a ſtranger to practice, and is now 
omitted both by the London and 
Edinburgh colleges. 


AGNI CASTI emen: Agri fo- 
lio non ſerrato F. B. The chaſte 
tree; its ſeeds. ) 

This is a ſmall tree, or rather 
ſhrub, growing ſpontaneouſly in 
Italy, &c. and raiſed with us in 

ardens. Its fruit, which is about 
the fize of a pepper corn, contains 
four longiſh ſeeds, which are ſaid 
to be of an aromatic ſmell, and 
an acrid bitteriſh taſte, but which 
are found on examination to be 
almoſt inodorous and inſipid. 
Theſe ſeeds have been celebrated 
as antaphrodiſiacs; but experience 
does not warrant their having any 
ſuch virtues. 


AGRIMONLE Dla: Fupate- 


rii veterum feu aprimonie C. B. 


Agrimony; the leaves ** 

This is a common plant in 
hedges, and the borders of fields. 
The leaves have an herbaceous, 
ſomewhat acrid, roughiſh taſte, 
accompanied with an aromatic fla- 
vour. Aprimony is ſaid to be ape- 
rient, detergent, and to ſtrength- 
en the tone of the viſcera: hence 
it is recommended in ſcorbutic diſ- 
orders, in debility and laxity of 
the inteſtines, &c. Digeſted in 
whey, it affords an uſeful diet- 
drink for the ſpring ſeaſon, not un- 
grateful to the palate or ſtomach. 


ALCANNA, vide Axncayvusa. 


ALCEZ folia: Alceæ wulgaris 
majorisC. B. Maluæ werbenace Ger. 
Vervain mallow ; the leaves. 

This is eaſily diſtinguiſhable 
from the common and marſhmal- 
low, by its leaves being jagged or 
cut in about the edges. It grows 
in hedges, and flowers greateſt 
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part of the ſummer. Alcea agrees 
in quality with the AL THA and 
MALVA VULGAR1S ; but appears 


to be leſs mucilaginous than either. 


ALCHIMILLA folia : Alcbi- 
mille vulgaris C. B. Ladies man- 
tle ; the leaves [E.] 

This grows wild in many parts 
of England, but is rarely met 
with about London: the leaves 
ſeem as if plaited or folded tope- 
ther, ſo as to have piven occafion 
to the Engliſh name of the plant. 
The leaves of alchimilla diſcover 
to the taſte a moderate aſtringency, 
and were formerly much eſteemed 
in ſome female weakneſſes, and in 
fluxes of the belly. They are now 
rarely made uſe of ; though both 
the leaves and roots might doubt- 
lefs be of ſervice in caſes where 
mild aſtringents are required, 


ALCIS UNGULA : Elks hoof. 


The elk is a large animal of the 


ſtag kind, met with in Muſcovy, 
and other cold countries. The 
hoof of one of the hinder feet has 
been celebrated againſt epilepſies, 
from a ridiculous opinion, that the 
elk is himſelf ſubje& to diſorders 
of this kind, and prevents or re- 
moves them by ſcratching his eat 
with his hoof. ; 


ALKEKENGI Jeu halicacati 
fructus : Solani veffcarii C. B. Win- 
ter cherry; the fruit [Z.] 

This is a low, branched ſhrub, 
bearing leaves like thoſe of night- 
ſhade ; with white flowers, which 
ſtand ſingle at the joints. The 
flower cup changes into a mem- 
branous cover, which at length 
burſts and diſcovers a fruit of a 
fine red colour, about the fize of a 
common cherry. The fruit ripens 
in October, and continues fre- 
quently to the middle of Decem- 
ber. This plant grows wild in 

| ſome 
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ſome parts of France, Germany, 
&c. the beauty and lateneſs of 
its fruit has gained it a place in 
Gur gardens. . 

Winter cherries are ſaid by moſt 
writers. to be extremely bitter : 
but, as Haller juſtly obſerves, 
the cherry itſelf, if carefully freed 
from the cover (which is very bit- 


ter and pungent) has merely a 


ſubacid taſte. They ſtand highly 
recommended as detergent, ape- 
rient, diuretic, and for expelling 

ravel : four, five, or more of 
8 cherries are directed for a doſe, 
or an ounce of the expreſſed juice. 
Mr. Ray tells us of a gouty perſon 
who was cured and kept free from 
returns of his diſorder, by taking 


* 


eight of theſe cherries at each 


change of the moon; theſe occa- 
fioned a copious diſcharge of ex- 
tremely fetid urine. 


ALLIARLE yflia: Heſperidis 
allium redolentis Journ. Sauce a- 
lone, or jack by the hedge; the 
leaves [E.] n 

This is common in hedges and 
ſhady waſte places, ng in 
May and june. The leaves have 
a bitteriſh acrid taſte, and, when 
rubbed betwixt the fingers, a ſtron 

ſmell, approaching to that o 
garlick. They are recommend- 
ed internally as ſudorifics and 
deobſtruents, ſomewhat of the 


nature of garlick, but much mild- 


er; and externally as antiſeptics 
in gangrenes and cancerous ul- 
cers. Hildanus uſed to gather the 
herb for theſe laſt purpoſes in 


the ſpring, and expoſe it for a 


day to the action of a dry air 
in a ſhady place : being, then 
committed to the preſs, it yielded 
a juice poſſeſſing the ſmell and 


taſte of the alliaria: this, he in- 


forms us, with a little oil on 


the ſurface, keeps in perfection 


for years ; whereas the herb in 
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ſubſtance ſoon loſes its virtue in 
keeping. | 


ALLIUM : radix Alli ſativi 
C. B. Garlick ; the roots [L. E.] 

Theſe roots are of the bulbous 
kind, of an irregularly roundiſh 
ſhape, with ſeveral fibres at the 
bottom : each root is compoſed of 
a number of leſſer bulbs, called 
cloves of garlick, incloſed in one 
common membranous coat, and 
eaſily ſeparable from one another. 
All the parts of this plant, but 
more eſpecially the roots, have a 
ſtrong offenſive ſmell, and an a- 
crimonious almoſt cauſtic taſte, 
The root applied to the ſkin in- 
flames, and often exulcerates the 
part. Its ſmell is extremely pene- 
trating and diffuſive ; when the 
root is applied to the feet, its ſcent 
1s ſoon Ukoverable in the breath ; 
and when taken internally, its 
ſmell is communicated to the 
urine, or the matter of — iſſue, 
and perſpires through the pores 
of che An. . + 
This pungent root warms and 
ſtimulates the ſolids, and attenu- 
ates tenacious juices. Hence in 
cold leucophlegmatic habits, it 
eee a powerful expectorant, 
1uretic, and emmenagogue; and, 
if the patient is kept warm, ſu- 
dorific. In humoural aſthmas, 
and catarrhous diſorders of the 
breaſt, in ſome ſcurvies, flatulent 
colichs, hyſterical and other diſeaſes 
a, from a laxity of the 
ſolids, and cold ſluggiſh indiſpo- 
ſition of the fluids, it has gene- 
rally good effects: it has likewiſe 
been found ſerviceable in ſome hy- 
dropic caſes, Sydenham relates, 
that he has known the dropſy cured 
by the uſe of garlick alone ; he re- 
commends it chiefly as a warm 
ſtrengthening medicine in the be- 
ginning of the diſeaſe, 


'The 
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'The liberal uſe of garlick 1s apt 
to occaſion headachs, flatulencies, 
thirſt, febrile heats, inflammato 
diſtempers, and ſometimes diſ- 
charges of blood from the he- 
morrhoidal veſſels. In hot bilious 
conſtitutions, where there 1s already 
a degree of irritation, where the 
juices are too thin and acrimonious, 
or the viſcera unſound ; this ſtimu- 
lating medicine is manifeſtly im- 
proper, and never fails to aggra- 
vate the diſtemper. | 

The moſt commodious form for 
the taking of garlick, a medicine 
to moſt people not a little unplea- 
ſant, is that of a bolus or pill. 
Infuſions in ſpirit, wine, vinegar, 
and water, although * 
the whole of its virtues, are ſo 
acrimonious, as to be unfit for 
general uſe. A ſyrup and oxy- 
mel of it are kept in the ſhops. 

Garlick made into an unguent 
with oils, &c. and applied. exter- 
nally, is ſaid to reſolve and diſcuſs 
cold tumors, and has been by 
ſome greatly eſteemed in cutaneous 
diſeaſes. It has likewife ſome- 
times been employed as a revel- 
lent: Sydenham aſſures us, that 
among all the ſubſtances which 
occaſion a derivation or revulſion 
from the head, none operate more 
powerfully than — to 
the ſoles of the feet: hence he was 
led to make uſe of it in the con- 
fluent ſmall pox; about the eighth 
day after the face began to ſwell, 
the root cut in pieces, and tied in 
a linen cloth, was applied to the 
ſoles, and renewed once a day till 
all danger was over, 


ALNI VULGARIS folia & 
cortex : Alni romndifolie glutino/# 
viridis C. B. The leaves and bark 
of the alder tree. Theſe have a bit- 
ter ſtyptic diſagreeable taſte. The 
bark 1s recommended by ſome in 
intermittent fevers; and a decoction 
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of it, in gargariſms, for inflamma- 
tions of the tonfils. 


ALNI NIGRA /e frangulæ 
cortex : Alni nigræ baccifere F. B. 
The black or berry- bearing alder; 
its bark [E.] 8 
This tree is common in moiſt 
woods in divers parts of England. 
The internal bark of the trunk 
or root of the tree, given to the 
quantity of a dram, purges vio- 
lently, occaſioning gripes, nau- 
ſeæ, and vomiting. Theſe may 
be in good meaſure prevented by 


— 


the addition of aromatics; but as 


we have plenty of ſafer and leſs 
— purgatives, practitioners 
ave deſervedly rejected this. 


ALOE. Aloes is the inſpiſſated 


juice of certain plants of the ſame 


name. The ancients diſtinguiſhed 
two ſorts of aloes ; the one was 
pure and of a yellowiſh colour, 
inclining to red, reſembling the 
colour of a liver, and thence 
named hepatic ; the other was full 
of impurities, and hence ſuppoſed 
to be only the droſs of the better 
kind. At preſent, various ſorts 
are met with in the ſhops ; which 
are diſtinguiſhed either from the 
places, from the ſpecies of the 
plants, or from ſome differences in 
the juices themſelves. - Theſe may 
be all ranged in three claſſes : 


(1) Aro Socororina IL. E.] 
Socotorine aloes, brought from 
the iſland Socotora in the Indian 
ocean, wrapt in ſkins; it is ob- 
tained from the aloe Succotrina 
anguſtifolia ſpinaſa, flore purpures 
Bren. Commelin.—This ſort is 
the pureſt of the three: it is of a 
gloſly ſurface, clear, and in ſome 
degree pellucid ; in the lump, of 
a yellowiſh red colour, with a pur- 
ple caſt ; when reduced to powder, 
of a bright golden colour. It is 
"—_ hard 


* 


_. 
* 


o 
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hard and friable in the winter, 
ſomewhat pliable in ſummer, and 
grows ſoft betwixt the fingers. Its 
taſte is bitter, accompanied with an 


aromatic flavour, but inſufficient 
to prevent its being diſagreeable: 


„ 
9 


* 


the ſmell is not very unpleaſant, 
and ſomewhat reſembles that of 
myrrh. 


(2) Alo neyaTiCA [E,] He- 
patic, Barbadoes, or common aloes; 
the juice of the Aloe C. B. aloe vera 
vulgaris Munting.— Hepatic aloes is 


not ſo clear and bright as the fore- 


for the moſt part dryer. 


going ſort: it is alſo of a darker 
colour, more compact texture, and 
Its ſmell 
is much ſtronger and more diſagree- 


able: the taſte intenſely bitter and 


nauſeous, with little or nothing of 
the fine aromatic flavour of the So- 


cotorine.— The beſt hepatic aloes 


comes from Barbadoes in large 
. gourd ſhells; an inferior ſort of it 


(which is generally ſoft and clam- 


my) is brought over in caſks, 


| (3) ALos CABALLINA. Fetid, 
caballine, or horſe aloes ; the pro- 


" duce of the aloe Guineenfis caballina 


. 


7 


wulgari fimilis ſed tota maculata 
Cemmelin.— This fort is eaſily di- 
Kinguiſhed from both the foregoing, 
by its ſtrong rank ſmell ; althou ö, 
in other reſpects, it agrees pretty 
much with the hepatic, and is not 
unfrequently ſold in its ſtead. Some- 
times the caballine aloes is prepared 
ſo pure and bright, as not to be 
diſtinguiſhable by the eye even from 


the Socotorine; but its offenſive 


ſmell, which it cannot be diveſted 
of, readily betrays it. 


All the ſorts of aloes diſſolve in 
pure ſpirit, proof ſpirit, and proof 
fpirit diluted with half its weight 
of water; the impurities only be- 


ing left. They diſſolve alſo by the 


aſiſtance of heat in water alone; 
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but as the liquor grows cold, the 
reſinous part ſubſides, the gummy 
remaining united -with the water, 
The hepatic aloes is found to con- 
tain more reſin, and leſs gum than 
the Socotorine, and this than the 
caballine. The reſins of all the 
ſorts, purihed by ſpirit of wine, 
have little ſmell: that obtained 
from the Socotorine has ſcarce any 
perceptible taſte; that of the he- 
patic, a flight bitteriſh reliſh, and 
the reſin of the caballine, a little 
more of the aloetic flavour. The 
ny extracts of all the ſorts are 
eſs difagreeable than the crude 
aloes: the extract of Socotorine 
aloes has very little ſmell, and is 
in taſte not unpleaſant ; that of the 
hepatic has a ſomewhat ſtronger 
ſmell, but is rather more agreeable 
in taſte than the extract of the So- 
cotorine: the gum of the cabal - 
line retains a conſiderable ſhare of 
the peculiar rank ſmell of this ſort 
of aloes, but its taſte is not much 
more unpleaſant than that of the 
extracts made from the two other 
ſorts. | TH 
Aloes is a ſtimulating cathartic 
bitter: if given in ſo large a doſe 
as to purge effectually, it often oc- 
caſtons an irritation about the anus, 
and ſometimes a diſcharge of blood, 
Small doſes of it frequently re- 
peated, not only cleanſe the primz 
viæ, but likewiſe attenuate and 
diſſolve viſcid juices in the remoter 
parts, warm the habit, quicken 
the circulation, and promote the 
uterine and hzmorrhoidal fluxes. 
This medicine is particularly ſer- 
viceable to perſons of a phlegma- 
tic temperament and ſedentary life, 
and where the ſtomach is oppreſſed 
and weakened : in dry bilious ha- 
bits, aloes prove injurious, immo- 
derately heating the blood, and 

inflaming the bowels, 
This Juice is likewiſe, on account 
of its bitterneſs, ſuppoſed to kill 
FOES worms, 
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worms, either taken internally, or 
applied in plaſters to the umbilical 
region. It is alſo celebrated for 
reſtraining external hemorrhages, 
and cleanſing and healing wounds 
and ulcers. | 
The ancients gave aloes in much 
larger doſes than is cuſtomary at 
preſent. Dioſcorides orders half a 
dram or a dram for gently looſen- 
ing the belly; and three drams 
when intended to have the full ef- 
fect of a cathartic. But modern 
practice rarely ,exceeds a ſcruple, 
and limits the greateſt doſe to two 
ſcruples. For the common pur- 
poſes of this medicine, ten or twelve 
grains ſuffice ; taken in theſe or leſs 
quantities, it acts as a gentle ſtimu- 
lating eccoprotic, capable of re- 
moving, if duly continued, very 
obſtinate obſtructions. | 
Some are of opinion, that the 
purgative virtue of aloes reſides en- 
tirely in its reſin; but experience 
has ſhewn, that the pure reſin has 
little or no purgative quality ; and 
that the gummy part ſeparated 
from the reſinous, acts more power- 
fully than crude aloes. If the 
aloes indeed be made to undergo 
long coction in the preparation of 
the gummy extract, its cathartic 
power will be conſiderably leſſen- 
ed, not from the ſeparation of the 
reſin, but from an alteration made 
in the juice itſelf by che heat. The 
ſtrongeſt vegetable catharties be- 
come mild by a like treatment, 


without any remarkable ſeparation 


of their parts. 

Socotorine aloes, as already ob- 
ſerved, contains more gummy mat- 
ter than the hepatic; and hence it 
is likewiſe found to purge more, 
and with greater irritation. The 
firſt fort therefore is moſt proper 
where a ſtimulus is required, as for 
promoting or exciting the menſtrual 
flux; whilſt the latter is better cal- 
culated to act as a common purge. 
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It is ſuppoſed that the vulnerary and 
balſamic virtues of this juice reſide 
chiefly in the reſin; and hence 
that the hepatic aloes, which is 
moſt reſinous, is moſt ſerviceable 
in external application. 
The Edinburgh college directs 
the hepatic aloes in the balſamum 
traumaticum and tinctura myrrhe et 
aloes, deſigned for external uſe z 
and the Socotorine in thoſe prepara- 
tions or compoſitions which are to 
be taken internally, as the tinfura 


facra, elixir ſacrum, pulvis hieræ 


picræ, pilule aloetice, pilule Ruf, 
pilulæ flomachice, pilulæ cocciæ, &c. 

The London college uſes the So- 
cotorine only. In the vinum aloeti- 
cum, tinfura ſacra, elixir ales, 
balſamum traumaticum, pilulæ aro- 
matice, and the other pills wherein 
aloes is an ingredient, the Socoto- 
rine kind in ſubſtance is directed. 
In the powder of hiera picra, only 
the pure gummy part of the Soco- 
torine aloes is employed, the ſepara- 
tion of which from the reſinous mat- 
ter is given in a diſtin proceſs. 


ALSINES fi: Alfines vulgaris 


Chicks 
weed ; the leaves [E.] 

This plant was employed by the 
ancients externally againſt eryſipe- 
latous, and other inflammatory dif 
orders. Later times have given it 
internally in hæmoptoes, as a reſto- 
rative in atrophies and - conſump» 
tions, and likewiſe as an ante pilep- 
tic, Some recommend for - theſe 
purpoſes the expreſſed juice to be 
taken to the quantity of an ounce; 
others the dried leaves, in the doſe 


of a dram , and others a water diſ- 


tilled from them. But if any real 
benefit is expected from al/ine, it 
oufht to be uſed liberally as food ; 
though even then, its effects would 


not perhaps be ſuperior to thoſe of 


more approved culinary herbs. 
8 ALTHÆÆ 
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 ALTHEZR folia, radix : Al- 
thee Dioſcoridis & Plinii C. B, 
Marſh-mallows; the leaves and 
root [L. E.] 

This plant grows wild in marſhes, 
and other moiſt places, in ſeveral 
parts of England; though fre- 
quently cultivated for medicinal uſe 
in gardens. All the parts of it have 
a ſlimy taſte, and abound with a 
ſoft mucilaginous ſubſtance, which 
is readily extracted by water: the 
mucilage of the roots appears to 
de the ſtrongeſt, and hence this 
part is generally made uſe of in 
preference to the others. | 
This plant has the general vir- 
tues of an emollient icine; and 
proves ſerviceable in a thin. acrimo- 


nious ſtate of the juices, and where 


the natural mucus of the inteſtines 
It is chiefly recom- 
mended in ſharp defluxions upon 
the lungs, hoarſeneſs, dyſenteries, 
and likewiſe in nephritic and cal- 
culous complaints; not, as ſome 
have ſuppoſed, that this medicine 
has any peculiar power of diſſolving 
or expelling the calculus ; but as, 
by lubricating and relaxing the veſ- 
ſels, it procures a more free and 
eaſy paſſage. Althza root is ſome- 


times employed externally for ſoften- 


ing and maturating hard tumours: 
chewed, it is ſaid to give eaſe in 
difficult dentition of children. 


This root gives name to an offi- 


cinal /yrup [L. E.] and ointment [L.] 
and is likewiſe an ingredient in the 
compound powder of gum tragacanth 
IL. E.] and the oil and plafter of 
mucilages [L.] though it does not 
appear to communicate any parti- 
cular virtue to the two laſt, its mu- 
cilaginous matter not being diſſolu- 
ble in oils. 


ALUMEN [L. E.] Alum. 
Alum is a falt artificially pro- 
duced from certain minerals, by 
calcining and expoſing them to the 
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air; after which the alum is elixated 
by means of water. The largeſt 
quantities are prepared in England, 
Germany, and Italy. 

This falt is of a 'white or pale 
red colour, of an auſtere ſtyptic 
taſte, accompanied with a nauſeous 
ſweetiſhneſs. It diſſolves in about 
twelve times its weight of water; 
and concretes again, upon duly 
evaporating the ſolution, into ſe- 
mitranſparent cryſtals, of an ofto- 
gonal figure. Expoſed to the fire, 
it eaſily melts, bubbles up in bliſ- 
ters, emits a copious phlegm, and 
then turns into a light ſpongy white 
maſs, conſiderably more acrid than 
the alum was at firſt: this urged 


with a ſtronger fire, yields a ſmall 


quantity of acid ſpirit, ſimilar to 
that obtained by the ſame means 
from vitriol ; the part which re- 
mains, if the heat has been ſuffi- 
ciently intenſe and long continued, 
is an infipid white earth, readily 
ſoluble in every kind of acid. 
Solutions of alum coagulate milk, 
change the blue colour of vegeta- 
ble juices into a red or purple, and 
turn an infuſion of galls turbid and 
whitiſh. Upon adding fixt alkaline 
falts to theſe ſolutions, the earth of 


the alum is precipitated, its acid 


uniting with the alkali into a neutral 
ſaline concrete ſimilar to vitriolated 
tartar. | t 

Alum is a powerful aſtringent: 
it is reckoned particularly ſervice- 
able for reſtraining hemorrhages, 
and immoderate ſecretions from the 
blood; but leſs proper in inteſtinal 
fluxes, In violent hemorrhages, 
it may be given in doſes of fifteen 
or twenty grains, and repeated 


every hour or half hour till the 
bleeding abates: in other caſes, 
ſmaller doſes are more adviſable; 
large ones being apt to nauſeate 
the ſtomach, and occaſion violent 
conſtipations of the bowels. It is 


uſed alſo externally, in aſtringent 
| anch 
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and repellent lotions and colly- 
ria. 

Its officinal preparations are, for 
internal uſe, the /erum aluminaſum 
[L.] and pulvis ftypricus [E.] for 
external applications, the agua alu- 
minoſa, coagulum aluminoſum, and 
alumen, uſlum [ L.] which laſt is no 
other than the alum dried by fire, 
or freed from the watery moiſture, 
which, like other ſalts, it always 
retains in its cryſtalline form. By 
this loſs of its water it becomes 
ſharper, ſo as to act as a ſlight eſ- 
charotic. It is employed alſo as an 
ingredient in the lapis medicamento- 
Jus, and the agua witriolica [L.] 


AMARACUS, vide Major ANA. 


AMBRAGRISEA [E.] 

Ambergris is a bitumidous ſub- 
ſtance of a greyiſh or aſh colour, 
intermingled with yellowiſh and 
blackiſh ſpecks or veins : it is uſual- 
ly met with in little opake rugged 
maſſes, very light, of a looſe tex- 
ture, friable in a certain degree like 
wax ; they break rough and uneven, 
and not unfrequently contain pieces 
of ſhells, bones of fiſhes, and other 
like matters. This concrete is 
found floating on the ſurface of the 
ſea, or thrown out upon the ſhores : 
the greateſt quantities are met with 
in the Indian ocean; pieces have 
likewiſe been now and then diſco- 
vered in our own and other northern 
ſeas. 

Pure ambergris ſoftens betwixt 
the fingers; melts in a ſmall de- 
gree of heat into the appearance of 
oil, and in a ſtronger heat proves 
almoſt totally volatile. Warmed a 
little, it emits a peculiar fragrant 
ſmell ; ſet on fire, it ſmells like 
burning amber. It diſſolves, though 
difficultly, in ſpirit of wine, and 
eſſential oils; but not in expreſſed 
oils or in water, | 


Ambergris is in general the moſt 
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agreeable of the perfumes, and rare- 
ly accompanied with the inconve- 
niencies which other ſubſtances of 
this claſs frequently occaſion. It is 


looked upon as an high cordial, 


and eſteemed of great ſervice in all 
diſorders of the head, and in ner- 
vous complaints: a ſolution of it 
in a ſpirit diſtilled from roſes, ſlands 
recommended by Hoffman as one 
of the molt efficacious corroborants 
of the nervous ſyſtem. The Ori- 
entals entertain an high opinion of 
the aphrodiſiac virtues of this con- 
crete; and likewiſe ſuppoſe that 
the frequent uſe of it conduces to 
long li . 


AMMEOS VERI ſemen : Am- 


meos odore origami F. B. The ſeeds 
of the true ammi or biſhopſweed, 
brought from Egypt [E.] 

Theſe are ſmall ſtriated ſeeds, 
of a reddiſh brown colour, a warm 
pungent taſte, and a pleaſant ſmell 
approaching to that of origanum. 
They are recommended as ſtoma- 


chic, carminative, and diuretic, but 


have long been ſtrangers to the 
ſhops: their place has been gene- 
rally ſupplied by the ſeeds of a plant 
common in our own country, though 
not a native of it, via. 


AMMEOS VULGARIS /emer : 
Ammeos wulgaris majoris, latioribus 
foliis, ſemine minus odorato J. B. 
Common biſhopſweed ſeeds . 

The ſeeds of common biſhopſ- 


weed are ſomewhat larger and pa-. 


ler coloured than the foregoing : 
their ſmell and taſte is weaker, and 
without any thing of the origanum 
flavour of the true ammi. They 
are ranked among the four leſſer 
hot ſeeds, but are ſcarce otherwiſe 
made uſe of than as an ingredient 
in the theriaca. The Edinburgh 
college has dropt them, and te- 
tained only the foregoing ſort. 
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AMMONIACUM GUMMI 


ICL. E.] Ammoniacum is a concrete 


mmy reſinous juice, brought from 
the Eaſt-Indies, uſually in large 


maſſes, compoſed of little lumps 


or tears, of a milky colour, but 
ſoon changing, upon being expoſed 

f a yellowiſh hue. We 
have no certain account of the 
plant which affords this juice; the 
ſeeds uſually found among the tears 
reſemble thoſe of the umbelliferous 


* claſs. Such tears as are large, dry, 


free from little tones, ſeeds, or 


other impurities, ſhould be picked 


out and preferred for internal uſe : 
the coarſer kind is purified by ſo- 


" lution and colature, and then care- 


fully inſpiſſating it; unleſs this be 
artfully managed, the gum will loſe 
a conſiderable deal of its more vo- 
latile parts. There is often vended 
in the ſhops, under the name of 
ſtrained gum ammoniacum, a com- 
poſition of ingredients much inferi- 


or in virtue. 


Ammoniacum has a nauſeous 


' ſweet taſte, followed by a bitter 


one; and a peculiar ſmell ſome- 
what like that of galbanum, but 
more prateful; it ſoftens in the 


mouth, and grows of a whiter co- 


lour upon being chewed. Thrown 


upon live coals, it burns away in 


flame : it is in ſome meaſure ſoluble 


in water and in vinegar, with which 


it aſſumes the appearance of milk; 


but the reſinous part, amounting 


to about one half, ſubſides on ſtand- 
ing. 
1 is an uſeful deob- 


ſtruent; and frequently preſcribed 
for opening obſtructions of the ab- 
dominal viſcera, and in hyſterical 
diſorders occaſioned by a deficiency , 


of the menſtrual evacuations. It 


is likewiſe ſuppoſed t6 deterge the 
pulmonary veſſels, and proves of 
conſiderable ſervice in ſome kinds 
of aſthmas, where the lungs are op- 
preſſed by viſcid phlegm : in this 
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intention, a ſolution of gum am- 
moniacum in vinegar of ſquills 
proves a medicine of great ef- 
ficacy, though not a little un- 
pleaſant. In long and obſtinate 
colics proceeding from viſcid mat- 
ter lodged in the inteſtines, this 
gummy-reſin has produced happy 
effects, after purges and the com- 
mon carminatives had been uſed 
in vain, Ammoniacum is . moſt 
commodiouſly taken in the form 
of pills: about a ſcruple may be 
given every night, or oftener. Ex- 


ternally it ſoftens and ripens hard 


tumours: a ſolution of it in vinegar 
ſtands recommended by ſome for 
reſolving even ſcirrhous ſwellings. 
In the ſhops is prepared a ſolu- 
tion of it in pennyroyal water, 
called, from its milky colour, lac 
ammoniaci [L.] It is an ingredient 
alſo in the pectoral oxymel and pill, 
in the deobſtruent and gum pills [E.] 
and in ſeveral plaſters [L. E.] 


AMOMI VERI enen: Amomi 
racemoſs C. B. The ſeeds of the 
true amomum brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies [L.] 

The true amomum is a round 
fruit, about the ſize of a middling 
grape 3 containing, under a mem- 

ranous cover, a number of ſmall 
rough angular ſeeds, of a blackiſh 
brown colour on the outſide, and 
whitiſh within : the ſeeds are lodged - 


in three diſtin& cells; thoſe in each 
cell are joined cloſely together, fo 


as that the fruit, upon being open- 
ed, appears to contain — three 
ſeeds. Ten or twelve of theſe 
fruits grow together in a cluſter, 
and adhere, without any pedicle, 
to a woody ſtalk about an inch long: 
each ſingle fruit is ſurrounded by 
ſix leaves, in form of a cup; and 
the part of the ſtalk void of fruit 


1s clothed with leafy ſcales. 


The huſks, leaves, and ſtems 
have a light grateful ſmell, and a 
mode- 
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moderately warm aromatic taſte : 
the ſeeds freed from the huſks, are 
in both reſpects much ſtronger ; 
their ſmell is quick and penetrating, 
their taſte pungent, approaching to 
that of camphor. Notwithſtanding 
amomum is an elegant aromatic, it 
has long been a ſtranger to the 
ſhops. | | 

It is directed as an ingredient in 
the theriaca : the college of Edin- 
burgh has expunged that compoſi- 
tion, and as the true amomum is 
not at preſent to be procured in this 
country, they have dropt its name: 
that of London allows the ſeeds of 
the following plant of our own 
growth to be ſubſtituted to thoſe of 
the oriental amomum. 


AMOMI VULGARIS nen: 
Siſonis quod amomum e noſtris 
C. B. Sii aromatici Tourn, The 
ſeeds of the common amomum, or 
baſtard ſtone parſley [L. E.] 

Theſe are very different in their 
appearance and manner of growth 
from the foregoing: they ſtand in 
form of umbels, and are joined 
two together without any common 
covering: they are ſmall, ſtriated, 
of an oval figure and brown colour. 
Their taſte is warm and aromatic, 
but conſiderably different from that 
of the amomum verum, and very 
far weaker. Water extracts little 
of their flavour by infuſion, but ele- 
yates the whole in diſtillation; rec- 
tihed ſpirit extracts the whole, but 
elevates very little : hence the wa- 
tery extract has no taſte or ſmell of 
the ſeeds ; whilſt the ſpirituous poſ- 
ſeſſes their flavour in great perfec- 
tion, It is obſervable that the 
tincture drawn from them with pure 
ſpirit is of a green colour. Theſe 
ſeeds have been recommended as 
carminative, aperient, diuretic and 
emmenagogue ; but they are at 
preſent little regarded in prac- 
Lice, 
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AMYGDALA AMARÆE et 

DULCES. Sweet and bitter al- 

monds [L. E.] / | 

The almond is a flattiſh kernel, 
of a white .colour, covered with a 
thin browniſh ſkin ; of a ſoft ſweet 
taſte ; or a diſagreeable bitter one. 
'The ſkins of both ſorts are unplea- 
ſant, and covered with an acrid 
26-7 ſubſtance : they are very 
apt to become rancid on keeping, 
and to be preyed on by a kind of 
inſet, which eats out the internal 
part, leaving the almond to ap- 
pearance entire, To theſe circum- 
ſtances regard ought to be had in 
the choice of them, 

The fruit which affords theſe 
kernels, is the produce of a tree 
greatly- reſembling the peach, 
called by C. B. amygdalus ſativa. 
The eye diſtinguiſhes no difference 
betwixt the trees which produce 
the ſweet and bitter, or betwixt 
the kernels themſelves: it is ſaid 
that the ſame tree has, by a 
difference in culture, afforded - 
both. 

Both ſorts of almonds yield on 
expreſſion, a large quantity of oil, 
which has no ſmell or any particu- 
lar taſte : this oil ſeparates likewiſe 
upon boiling the almonds in water, 
and is gradually collected on the 


ſurface : but on triturating the al- 


monds with water, the oil and 
water unite together, by the me- 
diation of the other matter 'of the - 
kernel, and form an unctuous milky 


liquor. 


Sweet almonds are of greater uſe 
in food than as medicines ; but they 
are reckoned to afford little nouriſh- 
ment, and when eaten in ſubſtance 
are not eaſy of digeſtion, unleſs 
thoroughly comminuted. They 


are ſuppoſed, on -account of their 
ſoft unAnous quality, to obtund 
acrimonious juices in the prime 
viz : peeled ſweet almonds, eaten 
ſix or eight at a time, ſometimes 
G 3 ; 


give 
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pic preſent relief in the heart- 
urn. 

Bitter almonds have been found 
poiſonous to dogs, and ſundry o- 
ther animals; and a water diſtilled 
trom them, when made of a certain 
degree of ſtrength, has had like 
effects. Nevertheleſs, when eaten, 
they appear innocent to men, and 
" have been not unfrequently uſed as 
medicines : Boerhaave recommends 
them, in ſubſtance, as diuretics 
which heat but moderately, and 
which may therefore be ventured 
upon in acute diſeaſes. 

The oils obtained by expreſſion 
from both ſorts of almonds are in 
their ſenſible qualitics the ſame. 
The general virtues of theſe oils are, 
to blunt acrimonious humours, and 
to ſoften and relax the ſolids: 
hence their uſe internally, in tick- 
ling coughs, heat of urine, pains 
and inflammations ; and externally 


in tenſion and rigidity of particular 


parts. 

The milky ſolutions of almonds 
in watery liquors, commonly called 
emulſions, contain the oil of the 
ſubject, and participate in ſome 
degree of the emollient virtue 
thereof; but have this advantage 
above the pure oil, that they may 
be given in acute or inflammatory 
diforders, without danger of the ill 
effects which the oil might ſome- 
times produce; ſince emulſions do 
not turn rancid or acrimonious by 
heat, as all the oils of this kind in 
a little time do. Several unctuous 
and reſinous ſubſtances, of them- 
ſelves not miſcible with water, may 
by trituration with almonds be ea- 
ſily mixed with it into the form of 
an emulſion; and are thus excel- 
lently fitted for medicinal uſe. In 
this form, camphor and the reſinous 
Purgatives may be commodiouſly 
taken. The only officinal pre para- 
tions of almonds are the expreſſed 
oil and emulſion. 
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ANACARDIA.  Anacardium, 


or malaca bean. 

This is the fruit of a tree grow- 
ing in Malabar and other parts of the 
Eali-Indies. It is of a ſhining black 
colour, of the ſhape of a heart flat- 
tened, about an inch long, termi- 
nating at one end in an obtuſe point, 
and adhering by the other to a 
wrinkled flalk. It contains, within 
two ſhells, a kernel of a ſweetiſh 
taſte: betwixt the ſhells is lodged 
a thick acrid juice. 

The medical virtues of anacardia 
have been greatly diſputed: many 
have attributed to them the faculty 
of comforting the brain and nerves, 
ſortifying the memory, quickening 
the intellect; and hence a confec- 
tion made from them has been dig- 
nified with the title of cefectio ſa- 
pientum: others think it better de- 
ſerves the name of confectio ftulto- 
rum, and mention inſtances of its 
continued uſe having rendered 
people maniacal. But the kernel 
of anacardium is not different in 

uality from chat of almonds. The 
ill effects attributed to this fruit be- 
long only to the juice contained 
betwixt the kernels, whoſe acri- 
mony is ſo great, that it is ſaid to 
be employed by the Indians as a 
cauſtic, This juice is recommended 
externally for tettars, freckles, and 
other cutaneous deformities ; which 
it removes only by exulcerating or 
excoriating the part, ſo that a new 
{kin comes underneath. 


- ANAGALLIDIS alia: Anagalli- 
dis phænices flore C. B. et Anagallidis 
fore cœruleo C. B. Common, male 
and female pimpernel; the leaves. 
Pimpernel is a low plant, in ap- 


pearance reſembling chickweed; but 


eaſily diſtinguiſhable by its leaves 
being ſpotted underneath, and join- 
ed immediately to the ſtalk. The 
male and female pimpernels differ 
no otherwiſe than in the colour of 


their 
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their lowers: they are both found 
wild in the fields, but the male or 
red flowered ſort is moſt common, 

Both the pimpernels have an 
herbaceon:, roughiſh: taſte, with 
little or no ſmell. Many extraor- 
dinary virtues have been attributed 
to them. Geoffroy eſteems them 
cephalic, ſadorific; vulnerary, an- 
timaniacal, ante pileptic, and alexe- 
terial. Tragus, Caſpar Hoffman, 
Michaeli, and others, are alſo very 
liberal in their praiſes: one of theſe 
gentlemen declares, that he has 
known numerous inſtances of the 
ſingular efficacy of a decoction and 
tincture of pimpernel, in maniacal 
and melancholic deliria. But later 
practitioners have not been ſo hap- 
py as to meet with the like ſucceſs. 
Pimpernel is not unfrequently taken 
as food; it makes no unpleaſant 
ſalad; and in ſome parts of this 
kingdom, is a common potherb. 
A ſpirituous tincture of it contains 
nothing valuable: the only prepa- 
ration that promiſes any utility, is 
an extract made with water; or the 
expreſſed juice depurated and in- 
ſpiſſated. 


ANAGALILIS AQUATICA, 


vide bERca BUN GA. 


ANCHUSZ radix : Bugloſſi ra- 
dice rubra Tourn. Alkanet root [E.] 

Alkanet is a rough hairy plant, 
much reſembling the vipers bugloſs: 
its chief difference from the com- 
mon bugloſſes conſiſts in the colour 
of its roots; the cortical part of 
which is of a duſky red, and im- 
parts an elegant deep red to oils, 
wax, and all unctuous ſubſtances, 
but not to watery liquors. This 
plant is a native of the warmer 
parts of Europe: it is ſometimes 
cultiyated in our gardens; but the 
greateſt quantities are raiſed in 
Germany and France, particularly 
about Montpelier, from whence 
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the dried roots are uſually imported 
to us. The alkanet root produced 
in England is much inferior in 
colour to that brought from abroad; 
the Engliſh being only lightly red- 
diſh, the others of a deep purpliſh 
red: this has induced ſome to ſuſ- 
ped that the foreign roots owe part 
of their colour to art, but we think 
without ſufficient foundatioa. 

Alkanet root has little or no 
ſmell : when recent, it has a bit- 
teriſh aſtringent taſte, but when 
dried ſcarce any. As to its virtues, 
the preſent practice expects not any 
from it. Its chief uſe is for colour- 
ing oils, unguents and plaſters. 
As the colour 1s confined to the cor- 
tical part, the ſmall roots are beſt, 
theſe having proportionably more 
bark than the large, 


ANETHI ſemen : Anethi horten- 


fis C. B. Dill ſeed [L. E.] 


Dill is an umbelliferous plant, 
cultivated in gardens, as well for 
culinary as medical uſe. The ſeeds 
are of a pale yellowiſh colour, in 
ſhape. nearly oval, convex on one 
fide, flat on the other. Their taſte 
is moderately warm and pungent ; 
their ſmell aromatic, but not of 
the mot agreeable kind. Theſe 
ſeeds are recommended as a Car- 
minative, in flatulent colics pro- 
ceeding from a cold cauſe or a 
viſcidity of the juices. The" moſt 
efficacious preparations of them are, 
the diſtilled oil, and a tincture or 
extract made with rectiſied ſpirit, 
The-oil and a fimple water diſtilled 
from them are kept in the ſhops [L.] 


ANGELICA radix, folia, ſemen: 
Angelice ſative C. B. imperatoriæ 
Jative Journ. Garden angelica; 


the roots, leaves and ſeeds - Z.] 

This is a large umbelliferous 
plant, growing ſpontaneouſly in 
the northen climates: for the uſe 
of the ſhops, it is cultivated in 
f gardens, 
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ardens, in the different parts of 
Lurope. Bohemia and Spain are 
ſaid to produce the beſt. The Lon- 
don college direct the roots brought 
from Spain to be alone-made uſe of, 
Angelica roots are apt to grow 
mouldy, and be preyed upon by in- 
ſects, unleſs thoroughly dried, kept 
in a dry place, and frequently aired. 
We apprehend that the roots which 
are ſubjet to this inconvenience 
might be preſerved, by dipping 
them 1n boiling ſpirit, or expoſing 
them to its ſteam, after they are 
dried. | | 
All the parts of angelica, eſpe- 
eially the root, have a fragrant 
aromatic ſmell; and a pleaſant bit- 
teriſh warm taſte, glowing upon 
the lips and palate for a long time 
after they have been chewed. The 


flavour of the ſeeds and leaves is, 


very periſhable, particularly that of 
the latter, which on being barely 
dried, loſe greateſt part of their 
taſte and ſmell: the roots are more 
tenacious of their flavour, though 
.even theſe loſe part of it upon 
keeping. The freſh root, wounded 
early in the ſpring, yields an odo- 
_rous, yellow juice, which ſlowly 
exſiccated, proves an elegant gum. 
my-reſin, very rich in the virtues 
of the angelica. On drying the 
root, this Juice concretes into di- 
ſtint moleculæ, which on cutting 
it longitudinally, appear diſtributed 
in little veins: in this ſtate, they 
are extracted by pure ſpirit, but 
not by watery liquors. 

Angelica is one of the moſt ele- 
gant aromatics of European growth, 
though little regarded in the preſent 
practice. The root, which is the 
moſt efficacious part, is rarely met 
with in preſcription, and does not 
enter any officinal compoſition. 
The leaves are ingredients in the 
three alexeterial waters [L.]: 
the ſeeds, in the compound aniſeed 
water [L.] plague water, aqua mi- 
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rabilis, and aromatic tincture [F.] 
The ftalks make an agreeable 
{weetmeat. 


ANGUILLA HEPAR. The 
liver of the eel. b 

The liver and gall of the eel are 
extremely acrid. They have been 
held a ſpecific in difficult births; 
and enter the principal compoſitions 
for that intention in foreign phar- 
macopœias; although it appears, 
that in moſt caſes of this kind, 
acrid irritating medicines are really 
injurious. Boerhaave obſerves, that 
no fiſh has a more acrid gall than 
the eel; and fays, that with pills 
made of the gall of the eel and 
pike, he has cured pale rickety 
children with ſwelled bellies; the 
gall powerfully promoting urine, 
and occaſioning the belly to fub- 
ide. * 


ANIME ; [E.] a refin exuding 
from the trunk of a large American 
tree, called by Piſo jetaiba, by the 
Indians courbaril. 

This refin is of a tranſparent 
amber colour, a light apreeable 
ſmell, and little or no tate. It diſ- 
ſolves intirely, but not very readily, 
in rectiſied ſpirit of wine; the im- 
purities, which are often in large 

uantity, remaining behind. The 
Brazilians are ſaid to employ anime 
in fumigations for pains and aches 
proceeding from a cold cauſe : 


with us, it is rarely, if ever, made 


uſe of for any medicinal purpoſes, 


ANISI femen: Apii anifi dicti 
ſemine ſuaveolente Turn. Aniſe, the 
ſeed [L. E.] | 2 

Aniſe is an annual umbelliferous 
_ growing naturally in Crete, 

»yria, and other places of the Eaſt. 
It is cultivated in ſome parts of 
France, Germany, and Spain, and 
may be raiſed alſo in England: the 
ſeeds brought from Spain, which 

| Sad are 
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are ſmaller than the others, are 
preferred. | 

Aniſeeds have an aromatic ſmell, 
and a pleaſant warm taſte, accom- 
panied with a degree of ſweetneſs. 
Water extracts very little of their 
flavour; rectified ſpirit the whole. 

Theſe ſeeds are in the number of 
the four greater hot ſeeds: their 
principal uſe is in cold flatulent 
diſorders, where tenacious phlegm 
abounds, and in the gripes to 
which young children are ſub- 
ject. Frederick Hoffman ſtrongly 
recommends them in weakneſs of 
the ſtomach, diarrhœas, and for 
ſtrengthening the tone of the viſ- 
cera in general ; and thinks they 
well deſerve the appellation given 
them by Helmont, iuteſtinorum fola- 
men, | 

The officinal preparations of 
theſe ſeeds are an e/ential oil [L. E.] 
and a ſpirituous compound water 
LL. E.] They are ingredients in 
mithridate and theriaca; and the 
eſſential oil in the paregoric elixir 


J 
ANONIS, vide Ox ov Is. 
ANSERINA, vide ARGENTINA. 
ANTIMONIUM II. E.] /ti- 


bium. Antimony. 

Antimony is a ponderous brittle 
mineral, compoſed of long ſhinin 
ſtreaks like needles, W 
with a dark lead - coloured ſub- 
ſtance; of no manifeſt taſte or 
ſmell. There are ſeveral mines 
of it in Germany, Hungary, and 
France; and ſome likewiſe in Eng- 
land. The Engliſh ſeems to be of 
all the others the leaſt proper for 
medicinal uſe, as frequenly con- 
taining a portion of lead. The 
ſubſtances found mixed with the fo- 
rezen ſorts are generally of the un- 
ſuſible tony kind, from which the 
antimony is melted out in veſſels, 


* 
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whoſe bottom is perforated with 
ſmall holes, and received in coni- 
cal moulds : in theſe, the lighter 
and more droſſy matter ariſes to 
the ſurface ; whilſt the more pure 
and ponderous ſubſides to the bot- 
tom: hence the upper broad part 
of the loaves is conſiderably leſs 
pure than the lower. 

The goodneſs of antimony is 
judged of from its weight; from 
the loaves not being ſpongy or 
blebby ; from the largeneſs of the 
ſtrix ; and from the antimony to- 
tally evaporating in a ſtrong fire. 

Antimony was employed by the 
ancients in collyria againſt inflam- 
mations of the eyes; and for ſtain- 
ing the eyebrows black, Its in- 
ternal uſe does not ſeem to have 
been eſtabliſhed till towards the 
end of the fifteenth century; and 
even at that time it was by many 
looked upon as poiſonous. But ex- 
perience has. now fully evinced, 
that pure antimony, in its crude 
ſtate, has no noxious quality; that 
ſome of the preparations of it are 
medicines of great efficacy ; and 
that though many of them are moſt 
violently emetic and cathartic, yet 
even theſe, by a flight alteration - 
or addition, loſe their virulence, 
and become mild in their opera- 
tion. 

This mineral appears from che- 
mical experiments to conſiſt of a 
metal, united with common ſul- 
phur, and ſeparable in its metallic 
form by the ſame means whereby 
other metallic bodies are extracted 
from their ores. | 

The pure metal operates, in & 
very minute doſe, with extreme 
vehemence, as a pur ative and 
emetic: when combined with ſul- 
phur, as in the crude mineral, its 
power is reſtrained : diveſted of the 
inflammable principle which it has 
in common with all perfectly me- 
tallic bodies, it becomes an ys 
ent 
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lent calx, See the'preparations of 
antimony in the third part of this 
work. | 


ANTHOREZ five antithore ra- 
dix Aconiti ſalutifæri C. B. Aconiti 
'foliorum laciniis linearibus, ubique 
ejuſdem latitudinis Linnæi. Whole- 
— wolf's bane; the roots. 

This plant may be diſtinguiſhed 
from the poiſonous aconites by its 
leaves being more finely divided, 
and not at all bright or ſhining : 
it grows wild on the Alps. The 
root has been ſuppoled uſeful 
againſt poiſons, particularly that 
the thora, (whence its name.) 
Some nevertheleſs look upon this 
retended antidote itſelf as unſafe : 
Fred. Hoffman ſays it is cathartic, 
and has produced dangerous diſ- 
orders of the ſtomach, accompa- 
nied with heat, thirſt, and anxiety. 
On the other hand Geoffroy relates, 
that, he has never obſerved any 
purgative quality in this root, or 
any 111 conſequence from its uſe ; 
that he has frequently exhibited 
it, and always with good ſucceſs, 
againſt. worms, and in malignant 
fevers, eſpecially ſuch as were 
occaſioned by viſcidities in the 
ſtomach and inteſtines: the doſe 
from a ſcruple to a dram. A com- 
petency of experiments to fully 
determine this point, is as yet 
wanting, the root never having 
come, into general practice. Its 
taſte is, acrid and bitter. 5 


AfAEINES.ſalia: Aparines vul- 
garis C. B. Gooſegraſs, or clivers ; 
the leaves [IX.] 

This is a ſlender, rough plant, 


F * * 


common in hedges, &c. It is re- 
commended as an aperient, but 
practice has little regard to it. 


Als. Bees; their, bodies, 
bone, and wax If. J,. 
Hees, dried and pulverized, are 


ſaid to cure the alopecia, and, 
given internally, to promote urine; 


but they have been for a wog oe 


ſtrangers to the ſhops. The honey 
and wax ſhall be treated of un- 
der the reſpective heads. 


APII feu eleefelini radix: Apii 
'foliis caulinis cuneiformibus Linnæi. 
Smallage, the roots [ E.] 

This plant is larger than the 
garden apium (parſley), of a darker 
green colour, and of a ſtronger 
and more unpleaſant flavour, The 
roots are in the number of the five 
called opening roots, and have been 
ſometimes preſcribed as an ingre- 
dient in aperient apozems and diet 
drinks; but are at preſent diſre- 
garded. The ſeeds of the plant 
are moderately aromatic, and were 
formerly uſed as carminatives; in 
which intention they are, doubt- 
leſs, capable of doing ſervice, 
though the other warm ſeeds, 
which the ſhops are furniſhed with, 
render theſe unneceſlary ; and ac- 
cordingly the Edinburgh college, 
which retains the roots, has ex- 
punged the ſeeds. 


APIUM HORTENSE, vide 
PETROSELINUM. 


. AQUILEGLE folia, flores, ſe- 
men: Aguilegia flore ſimplici Rait 
Syn. Columbines; the leaves, 
flowers, and ſeeds, 

This plant grows wild in woods, 
but is not very common, It has 
been looked upon as aperient; 
and was formerly in great eſteem 
among the common people for 
throwing out the ſmall- pox and 
meaſles. A diſtilled water, medi- 
cated vinegar, and conſerve, were 
prepared from the flowers; but 
they have long given place to me- 
dicines of greater efficacy. 


ARANEARUM TEL CE. 
Cobwebs. eng 
| | Theſe 


Part II. | 


Part II J 


Theſe are never met with in 
reſcription 3 but are ſometimes 
applied by the common people to 
ſtop the bleeding of ſlight wounds : 
this they ſeem ta effect by adhering 
to the part, ſo as to cloſe the ori- 
fices of the veſſels, and prevent the 
effuſion of their contents. | 


ARESTA BOVIS, vide Oxo- 


NIS. 


ARGENT INE, potentillæ, an- 
ſerinæ, folia : Pentaphylloidis mino- 
ris ſupini, ſeu procumbentis, foltts ala- 
tis argenteis et ſerratis, flore luteo 
Mor. Zin. Ox. Silverweed, or wild 
tanſey ; the leaves [E.] 

This plant grows wild about 
the ſides of rivulets and other moiſt 
places: it has no ſtalk, the leaves 
lying flat on the ground. The 
writers on the materia medica in 
general look upon argentina as a 
very ſtrong aſtringent; miſled pro- 
bably by its agreement in botanic 
characters with tormentil, which 
is known to be a powerful ſtyptic. 
The ſenſible qualities of argentina 
2 no great virtue of this 

ind; for to the taſte it diſcovers 
only a flight roughiſhneſs, from 
whence it may be preſumed to be 
entitled to a place only among the 
milder corroborants. As the aſ- 
tringency of tormentil is confined 
chiefly to its root, it might be 
thought that the argentina alſo has 
an aſtringent root: the root of this 
plant, however, is found to have 
no other than a pleaſant ſweetiſh 
taſte, like that of parſnips, but not 
ſo ſtrong. 1 | 


ARGEN'TUM. Silver [L. E.] 

Abundance of virtues have been 
attributed to crade ſilver b 
Arabians, and by ſome alſo of later 
times, but on very little founda - 
tion. This metal, taken in its 
crade Rate, has no effect in the 
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body; combined with a ſmall quan- 
tity of the nitrous acid, 1t proves 
a powerful, though not always a 
fate, hydragogue ; with a larger, 
a ſtrong cauſtic, The nitrous acid 
is the only one that perfectly diſ- 
ſolves this metal: on adding to 
this ſolution a minute portion of 
marine acid, or {ubltances con- 
taining it, the liquor turns milky, 
and the ſilver falls to the bottom 
in form of a white calx : hence we 
are furniſhed with a method of diſ- 
covering marine ſalt in waters, &c. 


See the preparations of ſilver in 
the third part. 


ARGENTUM VIVUM: H;- 
drargyrus ; Mercurius. Mercury or 
quickſilver [L. E.] 

Mercury is an opake filver-co- 
loured mineral fluid; appearing to 
the eye like tin or lead when melt- 
ed : it 1s heavier than any other 
fluid, and than moſt of the metal-. 
lic bodies : it does not congeal in 
the greateſt degree of natural cold 
hitherto known; in the fire it 
proves totally volatile. This mi- 
neral is either met with in its fluid 
form, in the earth; or extracted 
by art from certain ores. There 
are conſiderable mines of it in 
Hungary and Spain; but the 
greateſt quantities come from the 
Eaſt-Indies. 

The uſe of mercury in medicine 
ſeems to have been little known 
before the fifteenth century. The 
ancients looked upon it as a cor- 
rofive poiſon, though of itſelf 
perfectly void of acrimony, taſte, 
and ſmell : there are examples of 
its having been lodged for years 
in cavities both of bones and fleſhy 
parts, without its having injured 
or affected them. Taken into the 
body in its crude ſtate, and undi- 
vided, it paſſes through the inteſ- 
tines unchanged, and has not been 
found to produce any conſiderable. 

5 effect. 
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effect. It has indeed been recom- 
mended in aſthmas and diſorders of 
the lungs ; but the virtues attribu- 
ted to it in theſe caſes have not 
been warranted by experience. 

Notwithſtanding the mildneſs 
and inaQtivity of crude quickſilver 
undivided ; when reſolved by fire 
into the form of fume, or otherwiſe 
divided into very minute particles, 
znd prevented Him re-uniting by 
the interpoſition of proper ſubſtan- 
ees ; or combined with mineral a- 
cids ; it has very powerful effects; 
affording the molt violent poiſons, 
and. the moſt excellent remedies that 
we are acquainted with. 

The mercurial preparations, ei- 
ther given nally or introduced 
into the habit by external applica- 
tion, ſeem to liquefy all the juices 
af the body, even thoſe in the 
minuteft and moſt remote veſlels ; 
and may be ſo managed as to pro- 
mate excretion through all the 
emunctories. Hence their com- 
mon uſe in inveterate chronic diſ- 
orders proceeding from a thickneſs 
and fluggiſhneſs of the humours, 
and obſtinate obſtructions of the 
excretory glands; in ſcrophulous 
and cutaneous diſeaſes; and in the 
veyereal lues. If their power is 
not reftrained by proper additions 
to certain emunctories, they tend 
chiefly to affect the mouth; and 
after having fuſed the juices in the 
remoter parts, occaſion a plentiful 
evacuation of them from the ſalival 
glands. x 

The ſalutary effects of mercu- 
rials do not depend on the quan- 
tity of ſenſible evacuation. This 
medicine may be gradually intro- 
duced into the habit, ſo as, with- 
out. occaſioning any remarkable 
diſcharge, to be productive of very 
happy effects. To anſwer this 


purpoſe, it ſnould be given in very 
ſmall doſes, in conjunction with 
ſuch ſubſtances as determine its 
action to the kidneys or the pores 
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of the ſkin. By this method invete- 
rate cutaneous and venereal diſ- 
tempers have been cured, without 
any other ſenſible excretion than 
a gentle increaſe of perſpiration 
or urine, Where there are ulcers 
in any part, they diſcharge for ſome 
time a very fetid matter, the quan- 
tity of which becomes gradually 
lefs, and at length the ulcer kindly 
heals. If the mercury ſhould at 
any time, from cold or the like, af- 
fe& the mouth (which I have rarely 
found to happen) it may bereſtrained 
by omitting a doſe, and by warmth 
or ſuitable medicines promoting 
the perſpiration. | * 


ARISTOLOCHIA. Birthwort. 
Three roots of this name are di- 
rected for medicinal uſe: 

\ 

(1) ARISTOLOCHIA LONGA 
[L. E.] Long birthwort. This is a 
tuberous root, ſometimes about 
the ſize of the finger, ſometimes 
as thick as a man's arm, and a foot 
in length : it 1s nearly of an equal 
thickneſs all over, or a little thick- 
er in the middle than at the ends : 
the outſide is of a browniſh co- 
lour ; the inſide yellowiſh. 


(2) ArRISTOLOCHIA ROTUNDA 
[E.] Round birthwort. This has 
ſcarce any other viſible difference 


from the foregoing than its round- 
iſh ſhape. 


(3) ArtsTOLOCHIA TERUIS 
[Z-] Slender birthwort. This 1s a 
ong and ſlender root, rarely exceed- 


ing the thickneſs of a gooſe quill. 


Theſe roots are the produce of 


Spain, Italy, and the ſouthern parts 
of France. Their ſmell is ſome- 
what aromatic; their taſte warm 
and bitteriſh, Authors in general 
repreſent them as extremely hot and 
pungent : ſome ſay they are the 

| hotteſt 


U 
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hotteſt of all the aromatic plants; 
but as uſually met with in the 
ſhops, they have no great pun- 
gency. The long and round ſorts, 
on being firſt chewed, ſcarce diſ- 
cover any taſte, but in a little time 
prove nauſeouſly bitteriſh ; the 
long ſomewhat the leaſt ſo. The 
other fort inſtantly fills the mouth 
with an aromatic bitterneſs, which 
is not ungrateful. Their medical 
virtues are, to heat, ſtimulate, at- 
tenuate viſcid phlegm, and pro- 
mote the fluid ſecretions in general: 
they are principally celebrated 
in fuppreſſions of female evacua- 
tions. The doſe in ſubſtance is 
from a ſcruple to two drams. The 
long ſort is recommended externally 
for cleanſing and drying wounds 
and ulcers, and in cutaneous diſ- 
eaſes.— The ariſtolechia tenuis, is 
an ingredient in theriaca; and in 
want of this ſpecies, the longa is 
allowed to be ſubſtituted to it by 
the London college. 8 


ARMORACIA, vide Rar HA- 


N Us RUSTICANUS. 
ARNICA, vide Dorox1icun. 


ARSENICUM. Arſenic. 

Arſenic is contained, in greater 
or leſs quantity, in moſt kinds of 
ores, particularly in thoſe of tin 
and biſmuth, in che white pyrites, 
and the mineral called cobalt; from 
which laſt greateſt part of the 
arſenic brought to vs is extracted 
by a kind of ſublimation : the 
arſenic ariſes at firſt in form of 
greviſh meal, which more carefull 
refublimed, concretes into MET 


parent maſſes, the. 2v4:te arſenic - 


of the ſhops. | 
Arſenie ſublimed with one-tenth 
its weight of ſulphur, unites chere- 
with into a bright yellow maſs, in 
ſome degree tranfparent; the com- 
mon yellow arſenic, On Foublivg 
| 3 
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the quantity of ſulphur, the com- 
pound proves more opake and 
compact; of a deep red colour, 
reſembling that of cinnabar, but 
with this difference, that it loſes 
of its beauty upon being reduced 
into powder, whilſt that of cinna- 
bar is improved by this means: 
this is the common red arſenic. 
By varying the proportions of 
arſenic and ſulphur, ſublimates may 
be obtained of a great variety of 
ſhades of yellow and red. 

Natural mixtutes of arſenic and 
ſulphur reſembling the foregoing 
preparations, are not unfrequently 
met with in the earth. The foſſil 
red arſenic is the /andaracha of the 
Greeks, the rea/gar and rifigal of 
the Arabians. Both the red and 
yellow, when of a {ſmooth uniform 
texture, are named zarnichs ; and 
when compoſed of {mall ſcales or 
leaves, auripigmenta, ot orpiments © 
theſe laſt are the only ſubſtances to 
which the Geeks gave the name 
&2oinxy. That the zarnichs and 
orpiments really contain arſenic 
(contrary to the opinion of ſome 
late writers) is evident from ſun- 


dry experiments, whereby a perfect 


arſenic, and in notable quantity, is 
obtainable from them. The com- 
pilers of the preceding edition of the 
— diſpenſatory therefore 
very jultly gave /andaracha Græto- 
rum as a {ynohymon to red arſenic ; 
and auripigmentum to the yellow. | 
The pure or white arienic bas a 
penetrating corroſive taſte; and 
taken into the body proves a moſt 
violent poiſon. Beſides the effects 
which it has in common with 
other corroſives, it remarkably 
attenuates the coats of the ſtomach, 


, eccaſions a ſwelling and ſphacela- 


tion of the whole body, and a 
ſudden putrefaction after death, 
particularly, as is faid, of the 


genitals in men. Where the quan- 


tity 1s fo very ſmall as not to prove 
fatal, 
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fatal, tremors, palſies, and lin- 


mineral alſo. 


gering hectics ſucceed. The re- 
medies recommended againſt this 


poiſon are, milk and oily liquors 


immediately and liberally drank. 
The red and yellow arſenics, 


both native and factitious, have 


little taſte, and are much leſs vi- 
rulent in their effects than the fore- 
going: Sulphur, which reſtrains 
the power of mercury and the an- 


timonial metal, remarkably abates 


the virulence of this poiſonous 
Such of theſe ſub- 
ſtances as participate more largely 
of ſulphur, ſeem to be almoſt in- 


nocent: the factitious red arſenic, 
* and the native orpiments, have 


been given to dogs in conſiderable 


quantity, without their being pro- 
- ductive of any apparent ill con- 


ſequences. 


ARTEMISLE felia : Artemifie 


vulgaris majoris C. B. Mugwort ; 


in June. 


the leaves [L. E.] 
This plant grows plentifully in 


fields, hedges, and waſte places, 


throughout England; and flowers 
In appearance it ſome- 
what reſembles the common worm- 
wood; the difference moſt obvious 
to the eye is in the flowers, thoſe 


of wormwood hanging downwards, 


baceous bitteriſh taſte. 


whilſt the flowers of mugwort ſtand 


,_ ere. | 


The leaves of this plant have a 
light aromatic ſmell, and an her- 
They are 
principally celebrated as uterine 


and antihyſteric : an infuſion of 


them is ſometimes drank, either 
alone or in conjunction with other 


ſubſtances, in ſuppreſſions of the 


menſtrual evacuations. This me- 


dicine is certainly a very mild one, 
and conſiderably leſs hot than moſt 
others to which theſe virtues are 
attributed: in ſome parts of this 
kingdom, mug wort is of common 


ule as-a potherb. 
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ARTHANITZ fie cyclaminis 
radix: Cyclaminis orbiculato folio in- 
ferne purpuraſcente C. B. Sow. 
bread ; the root [E.] 

This plant is met with in the 
gardens of the curious. The root 
has, when freſh, an extremely a- 


crimonious burning taſte, which it 


almoſt entirely loſes on being dried, 
It is recommended as an errhine ; 
in cataplaſms for ſcirrhous and 
ſcrophulous tumours ; and inter- 
nally as a cathartic, detergent, and 
aperient : it operates very ſlowly, 
but with great virulence, inflam- 
ing the fauces and intellines ; and 
hence is deſervedly rejected from 
the London diſpenſatory, though 
retained in that of Edinburgh. 


ARI radix : Ari maculati ma- 
culis nigris C. B. Wake-1obin ; 
the root [L. E.] 

This plant grows wild under 
hedges, and by the ſides of banks, 
in moſt parts of England. It ſends 
forth in March, three or four trian- 
gular leaves, which are followed 
by a naked ſtalk, bearing a purpliſh 
piſtil incloſed in a long ſheath : 
this is ſucceeded, in July, by a 
bunch of reddiſh berries. In ſome 
plants, the leaves are ſpotted with 
black, in others with white ſpots, 
and in others not ſpotted at all: 
the black ſpotted ſort is ſuppoſed 
to be the moſt efficacious, and 


hence is expreſsly directed by the 


London college. 

All the parts of arum, particu- 
larly the root, have an extremely 
pungent, acrimonious taſte: if the 
root be but lightly chewed 1t con- 
tinues to burn and vellicate the 
tongue for ſome hours, occaſion- 
ing at the ſame time a conſiderable 


thirſt : theſe ſymptoms are alle- 


viated by butter, milk, or oily 
liquors. Dried and kept for ſome 


time, it loſes much of its acri- 
mony, and becomes at length an 
* almoſt 
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almoſt inſipid farinaceous . ſub- 
ſtance. 

This root is a powerful ſtimulant 
and attenuant. It is reckoned a 
medicine of great efficacy in ſome 

cachectic 8 chlorotic caſes, in 
weakneſs of the ſtomach occaſioned 

by a load of viſcid phlegm, and in 
ſuch diſorders in general as proceed 
from a cold ſluggiſh indiſpoſition 
of the ſolids and lentor of the 
fluids. I have experienced great 
benefit from it in rheumatic pains, 
particularly thoſe of the fixt kind, 
and which were ſeated deep. In 
theſe caſes I have given from ten 
grains to a-{cruple of the freſh root 
twice or thrice a day, made into a 
bolus or emulſion with unctuous 
and mucilaginous ſubſtances, which 
cover its pungency, and prevent its 
- making any painful impreſhon on 
the tongue. It generally excited 
a ſlight tingling ſenſation through 
the whole habit, and, when the 
patient was kept warm in bed, pro- 
duced a copious ſweat. 

The only officinal preparation, 
in which this root is an ingredient, 
is a compound powder 3 in which 
form, its virtues are very preca- 
rious. Some recommend a tinc- 
ture of it drawn with wire; but 
neither wine, water, nor ſpirit, ex 
tract its virtues. Jerri9] 


ASAFOETIDA. Aſafetida IL. E.] 


the concrete juice of a large um- 


belliferous plant growing in Perſia. 


This juice exudes (from wounds 


made in the root of the plant) li- 
quid, and white fike milk: on being 


expoſed to the air, it turns of a 


browniſh colour, and gradually ac- 
quires different degrees of conſiſ- 
- tency. It is brought to us in large 
- trregular maſſes, compoſed of various 
little ſhining lamps or grains, which 
are partly of a whitiſh colour, partly 
_ reddiſh, and partly of a vitles.bue. 
Thoſe maſſes are accounted the 
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beſt which are clear, of a pale red- 
diſh colour, and variegated with a 
great number of elegant white tears. 
This drug has a ſtrong fetid ſmell, 
ſomewhat like that of parlick ; 
and a bitter, acrid, biting taſte. 
It loſes with age of its ſmell and 
ſtrength, a circumſtance to be parti- 
cularly regarded in its exhibition. 
It conſiſts of about one-third part 
of pure reſin, and two-thirds of 
gummy matter; the former ſo- 
luble in rectiſied ſpirit, the other 
in water, Proof ſpirit diſſolves al- 
moſt the whole into a turbid liquor; 
the tincture in rectified ſpirit is 
tranſparent. | 
Aſafetida is the ſtrongeſt of the 
fetid gums, and of frequent uſe in 
hyſteric and different kinds of ner- 
vous complaints. It is likewiſe of 
conſiderable efficacy in flatulent co- 
lics; and for promoting all the fluid 


ſecretions in either ſex. The an- 


cients attributed to this medicine 
many other virtues, which are at 


preſent not expected from it. 


This gummy-refin is an ingre- 
dient in the officinal gum pills, 
compound powder of myrrh, fetid 
tincture, tincture of ſoot, fetid vo- 
latile ſpirit ¶ L.] and antihyſteric 
plaſter [Z.] 


AS ARI folia, radix : Aſari C. B. 
Aſarabacca; the roots and leaves. 
— The London college directs only 
the leaves; the Edinburgh both 
leaves and root. | 
Afarum is a very low evergreen 
plant, growing naturally in France, 
Italy, and other warm countries : 


the dried roots have been gene- 


rally brought from the Levant; 
thoſe of our own growth being ſup- 
poſed weaker. 


Both the roots and leaves have a 


nauſeous, bitter, acrimonious, hot 


taſte ; their ſmell is ſtrong. and not 
very diſagreeable. Given in ſub- 
Rance rom half a dram to a dram, 


they 
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they evacuate powerfully both up- 
wards and downwards. It is ſaid, 
that tinctures made in ſpirituous men- 
ſtrua, poſſeſs both the emetic and 
cathartic virtues of the plant: that 
the extract obtained by inſpiſſating 
theſe tinctures, acts only by vomit, 
and with great mildneſs: that an 
infuſion in water proves cathartic, 
rarely emetic : that aqueous decoc- 
tions made -by long boiling, and 
the watery extract, have no purga- 
tive or emetic quality, but prove 
notable diaphoretics, diuretics, and 
emmenagogues. | 
The principal uſe of this plant 
among us 1s as a ſternutatory. 'The 
root of aſarum is perhaps the 
ſtrongeſt of all the vegetable er- 
rhines, white hellebore itſelf not 
excepted. - Snuffed up the noſe, in 
the quantity of a. grain or two, it 
occaſions a large evacuation of 
mucus, and raiſes a plentiful ſpit- 
ting. The leaves are conſiderably 
milder, and may be uſed, to the 
quantity of three, four, or five 
on Geoffroy relates, that after 
nuffing up a doſe of this errhine at 
night, he has frequently obſerved 
the diſcharge from the noſe to con- 
tinue for three days together; and 
that he has known a paralyſis of 
the mouth and tongue cured by 
one doſe. He recommends this 
medicine in ſtubborn diſorders of 
the head, proceeding from viſcid 
- -. tenacious matter, in palſies, and in 
ſoporihc diſtempers. The leaves 
are an ingredient in the pulvis Her- 

", zutatorius of the ſhops [L. E.] 


| ASCLEPIAS, vide VixceTox1- 


CUM. 
ASELLI, vide Mi.terepa. 
ASPALATHUS, vide Ruo- 


DIUM, 
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tivi C. B. Aſparagus; thè root [E.] 

This plant is cultivated in gar- 
dens for culinary uſe. The roots 
have a bitteriſh mucilaginous taſte, 
inclining to ſweetneſs, the fruit 
has much the ſame kind of taſte : 
the young ſhoots are more agree- 
able than either. Aſparagus pro- 
motes appetite, but affords little 
nouriſhment. It gives a ſtrong ill 
ſmell to the urine in alittle time 
after eating it; and for this reaſon 
chiefly is 1 to be diuretic : 
it is likewiſe eſteemed aperient and 
deobſtruent; the root is one of the 
five called opening roots. Some 
ſuppoſe the ſhoots to be moſt effi- 
cacious; others the root; and 
others the bark of the root. Stahl 
is of opinion, that none of them 
have any great ſhare of the virtues 
uſually aſcribed to them. Aſpara- 
gus appears from experience to 
contribute very little either to the 
exciting of urine when ſuppreſſed, 
or increaſing its diſcharge; and in 
caſes where aperient medicines ge- 
nerally do ſervice, this has little 
or no effect, 


ASPERULE foores : Alperule 
aut aſpergulæ cdoratæ noſtratis Lob. 
Woodroof; the flowers. 

This is a low umbelliferous 
plant, growing wild in woods and 
copſes, and flowering in May. It 
has an exceeding pleaſant ſmell, 
which is improved by moderate 
exſiccation; the taſte is ſubſaline, 
and ſomewhat auſtere. It imparts 


its flavour to vinous liquors. Aſpe- 


rula is ſuppoſed to attenuate viſcid 
humours, and ſtrengthen the tone 
of the bowels: it is recommended 
in obſtructions of the liver and bi- 
liary ducts, and by ſome in epi- 
lepſies and palſies: modern prac- 
tice has nevertheleſs rejected it. 


ASPHALTUS, vide Brruman 
JuDaicum. 
| ASPLE- 
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ASPLENIUM, vide Car KAR. the Mali aurantie majoris C. B. 


ATRIPLICIS OLIDA foha : 
Atriplicis fætida C. B. Chenopodii 
fatidi Tourn. Stinking orach, or 
arrach ; the leaves [L. 

This is a low plant, ſprinkled all 
over with a kind of whitiſh clam- 
my meal: it grows about dung- 
hills, and other waſte places. The 
leaves have a ftrong fetid ſmell, 
which the hand, by a light touch, 
becomes ſo e with, as 
not to be eaſily freed from. Its 
ſmell has gained it the character of 
an excellent antihyſteric; and this 
is the only uſe it is applied to. 
Tournefort recommends a ſpiritu- 
ous tincture, others a decoction in 
water, and others a conſerve of the 
leaves, as of wonderful efficacy in 
uterine diſorders. 


ATRIPLEX SATIVA. Garden 
orrach, or arrach. 

The garden oraches (which are 
either of a pale greeniſh, or pur- 
pliſh red colour, and hence named 
atriplex alba and rubra) are chiefly 
employed for culinary purpoſes, 
They-are cooling, and gently laxa- 
tive; a decoction of the leaves is 
recommended in coſtiveneſs, where 
the patient is of a hat bilious dif- 
poſition, 


AVENA [E.] Oats. 

This grain is an article rather of 
food than of medicine, It is ſuf- 
ficiently nutritive and eaſy of di- 
geſtion. The gruels made from it 
have likewiſe a kind of ſoft mu- 
cilaginous quality ; by which they 
obtund acrimonious humours, and 
prove uſeful in inflammatory diſ- 
orders, coughs, hoarſeneſs, rough- 
neſs, and exulcerations of the 
fauces, 


 AURANTIORUM © HISPA- 
LENSIUM fuccus et cortex: Fruc- 


Seville * 1 the juice and yel- 
low rind [L. E.] The Edinburgh 
college uſes alſo the flowers of 
the tree. 

The orange is a beautiful ever- 

een tree, or rather ſhrub, bearin 

wers and fruit all the year: it 
is a native of the warmer climates, 
and does not well bear the winters 
of this. 

The flowers are highly odo- 
riferous, and have been for ſome 
time paſt of great eſteem as a per- 
fame: their taſte is ſomewhat 
warm, accompanied with a degree 
of bitterneſs. They yield their fla- 
vour by infuſion to reQtified ſpirit, 
and in diſtillation both to ſpirit and 
water: the bitter matter is diſſolved 
by water, and, on evaporating the 
decoction, remains entire in the ex- 
tract, The diſtilled water was for- 
merly kept in the ſhops, but on ac- 
count of the ſcarcity of the flowers 
is now laid aſide: it is called by 
—_— writers aqua naphæ. An 
oil diſtilled from theſe flowers is 
brought from Italy under the name 
of oleum or efſentia neroli. 

The outer yellow rind of the fruit 
is a grateful aromatic. bitter, and, 
in cold phlegmatic conſtitutions, 
proves an excellent ſtomachic and 
carminative, promoting appetite, 
warming the habit, and ſtrengthen- 
ing the tone of the viſcera. Orange 
peel appears to be very conſi- 
derably warmer than that of le- 
mons, and to abound more with 
eſſential oil: to this circumſtance 
therefore due regard ought to be 
had in the uſe of theſe medicines. 
The flavour of the firſt is likewife 
ſuppoſed to be leſs 8 than 
that of the other: hence the col- 
jege employ orange peel in the ſpi- 
rituous bitter tincture, which is de- 


ſigned for keeping, whilſt in the 


bitter watery infuſion, lemon peel 
is preferred. A ſyrup and two di- 
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ſtilled waters are for the ſame 
rea on prepared from the rind 
of oranges in preference to that 
of lemons. ; 
The juice of oranges is a grate- 
ful acid hquor, of conſiderable uſe 
in febrile or inflammatory diſtem- 


. Pers, for allaying heat, abating ex- 


orbitant commotions of the blood, 
quenching thirſt, and promoting 


„ the falutary excretions : it is like- 


wiſe of great uſe. in ſcurvies, eſpe- 
cially when given in conjunction 
with the cochlearia, naſturtium, or 
Other acrid antiſcorbutics, as in the 
Sutci ſcorbutici of the ſhops. 


AURANTIA CURASLA- 
V ENSIA. Curaſſao oranges [E] 

Theſe are the ſmall young fruit 
of the Seville orange dried. Their 
firſt appearance in a public pharma- 
copœia is in the preſent edition of 
the Edinburgh ; in which they are 


made an ingredient in the ſtoma- 


chic tincture and elixir. They ap- 
pear very well adapted to that in- 
tention, being moderately warm 
bitteriſh aromatics, of a flavour 


ſufficiently agreeable. 


| AURICULA JD: Fungus 


auricula Fudr, coloris ex cineraceo 


nigricantis, pernicioſus, in ſambuci 


caudice naſcens J. B. Jews ear, a 
fungus growing on old elder trees. 
This fungus is ſaid by ſome to be a 
ſtrong  purgative; by others an 
aſtringent. The more judicious 
medical writers have declared its 
internal uſe dangerous ; and hence, 


at the late reformation, the Edin- 


burgh as well as London college 
have rejected it. | 


_ AURICULA MURIS. HDi: 
Pilojellz majoris repentis hirſut& 
C. B. Mouſe-ear; the leaves. 
This is a low creeping plant, co- 
vered with a kind of hairs: it 
grows wild in dry paſture grounds, 
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and flowers in June and July. The 
leaves have a ſomewhat rough bit- 
teriſh taſte; they are recommend. 
ed as aſtringents, but practice pays 
no regard to them. 


AURIPIGMENTUM. . Orpi- 
ment; a mineral compoſed of ſul. 
phur and arſenic. See ARSENICUM, 


AURUM. Gold. 

This metal was introduced into 
medicine by the Arabians, who 
eſteemed it one of the greateſt cor. 
dials and comforters of the nerves. 
From them Europe received it with- 
out any diminution of its character: 
in foreign pharmacopœꝛias it is ſtill 
retained, and even mixed with the 
ingredients from which ſimple wa- 
ters are to be diſtilled. But no 
one, it is preſumed, at this time, 
expects any ſingular virtues from 
it, ſince it certainly is not alter- 
able in the human body. Mr. 
Geoffroy, though unwilling to re- 
jet it from the cordial prepara- 
tions, Honeſtly acknowledges, that 
he has no other reaſon for retain- 
ing it, than complaiſance to the 
Arabian | ſchools. The chemiſts 
have endeavoured, by many elabo- 
rate proceſſes, to extract what they 
call a ſulphur or anima of gold: 
but no method is as yet known of 
ſeparating the component parts of 
this metal: all the tinctures of it, 
and aurum potabile's, which have 
hitherto appeared, are real ſolu- 
tions of it in aqua regis, diluted 
with ſpirit of wine or other li- 
quors, and prove injurious to the 
body rather than beneficial. 


_ AXUNGIA, Fat. 
A great variety of fats were in- 
troduced into medicine by the Ara- 
bians, and recommended as poſſeſ- 
ſing diſtinct virtues. The college 
of Wirtemberg, in the laſt edition 
of their diſpenſatory, publiſhed in 
174, 
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1741, direct no leſs than twenty- 
eight different fats to be kept in 
the ſhops : ſome of theſe, they in- 
form us, are attenuating and reſolv- 
ent; ſuch are thoſe of the heron, 
wild cat, ſtork, partridge, coney, 
hare, fox, Alpine mouſe, the 
badger, boar, wolf, ſerpents and 
vipers : others are heating, deterg- 
ent and ſeptic ; thoſe of the eel, 
the pike, and the umber : a third 
claſs is emollient ; the fat of the 
ox, the deer and the goat: and 
a fourth, emollient, digerent, and 
lenient ; this laſt comprehends the 
fats of the duck, gooſe, dog, ca- 
pon, beaver, horſe, hen, and hu- 
man fat. Experience, however, 
does not countenance theſe differ- 
ent virtues aſcribed to different fats. 
They have all one common emol- 
lient quality, relax the part to 
which they are applied, and pre- 
vent perſpiration: theſe effects, with 
the conſequences of them, may be 
expected in a greater or leſs degree, 
from fats of every kind. The Lon- 
don college has therefore retained 
only three fats, of different con- 
ſiſtences, for different mixtures, viz. 
viper's fat, hog's lard, and mutton 
ſuet; to which the Edinburgh col- 
lege adds goat's ſuet. Theſe are 
certainly ſufficient for anſwering all 
the intentions that ſubſtances of thi 
kind are employed for. 7 


 BALAUSTIA: Flores balauftiz 
fore pleno majore C. B. Balauſtines : 
the flowers of the balauſtine or 
double. flowered pomegranate tree 
IL. E.] 
The balauſtine is a low tree, or 
rather ſhrub, growing wild in Italy, 
c. The flowers are of an ele- 
gant red colour, in appearance re- 
ſembling a dried red roſe. Their 
taſte is bitteriſh and aſtringent. 
Balauſtines are recommended in 
diarrhœas, dyſenteries, and other 
caſes, where aſtringent medicines 
are proper. They are rarely di- 
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reed in extemporaneous preſcrip- 
tion, and enter only one officinal 
compoſition, the pulvis e ſuccino com- 


pofitus [L.] Z 


BALSAMITA MARIS foe 
eoſti hortorum folia : Mentbæ hor- 
tenſis corymbiferæ C. B. Coſtma- 
ry; the leaves [E.] | 

This was formerly a very com- 
mon garden plant, and of frequent 
uſe both for culinary and medici- 
nal purpoſes; but is at preſent ve 
little regarded for either ; — 
it ſhould ſeem, from its ſenſible qua- 
lities, to be equal or ſuperior, as a 
medicine, to ſome aromatic herbs, 
which practice has retained. The 
leaves have a bittenſh warm aro- 
matic taſte; and a very pleaſant 
ſmell, approaching to that of mint 
or a mixture of mint and maudlin. 
Water elevates their flavour in di- 
ſtillation; and reQifed ſpirit ex- 
tracts it by infuſion. | 


BALSAMUM COPAIBA[L. E.] 
Balſam of Copaiba: a liquid reſin- 
ous juice, flowing from inciſions 
made in the trunk of a large tree 
which grows in the Spaniſh Weſt= 
Indies, | | 

This juice is clear and tranſpa- 
rent, of a whitiſh or pale yellowiſh 
colour, an agreeable ſmell, and a 
bitteriſh pungent taſte. It is uſually 
about the conſiſtence of oil, or a 
little thicker : long kept, it be- 
comes nearly as thick as honey, re- 
taining its clearneſs ; but has not 
been obſerved to grow dry or ſolid, 


as moſt of the other reſinous juices 


do. We ſometimes meet with a 
thick ſort of balſam of Copaiba, 
which is not at all tranſparent, or 
much leſs. ſo than the foregoing, 
and generally has a portion of tur- 
bid watery liquor at the bottom. 
This ſort is probably either adul- 
terated by the mixture of other 
ſubſtances, or has been extract- 
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ed by coction from the bark and 
branches of the tree; its ſmell and 
taſte are much leſs pleaſant than 
thoſe of the genuine balſam. 

Pure balſam of Copaiba diſſolves 
entirely in re&ified ſpirit, eſpecially 
if the menſtruum be previouſly al- 
kalized: the ſolution has a very 
fragrant ſmell. Diſtilled with wa- 
ter, it yields a large quantity of a 
limpid eſſential oil; and in a ſtrong 
heat, without addition, a blue oil. 

The balſam of Copaiba is an uſe- 

ful corroborating detergent me- 
dicine, accompanied with a degree 
of irritation. It ſtrengthens the 
nervous ſyſtem, tends to looſen the 
belly, in large doſes proves — 2 
tive, promotes urine, and cleanſes 
and heals exulcerations in the uri- 
nary paſſage, which it is ſuppoſed 
to perform more effectually than 
any of the other balſams. Fuller 
obſerves, that it gives the urine 
an intenſely bitter taſte, but not a 
violet ſmell as the turpentines do. 

This balſam has been princi- 

* pally celebrated in gleets and the 
fluor albus, and externally as a 
vulnerary. The author above-men- 
tioned recommends it likewiſe in 
dyſenteries, in ſcorbutic cachexies, 
in diſeaſes of the breaſt and lungs, 
and in an acrimonious or pu- 
treſcent ſtate of the juices : he 
ſays, he has known very dangerous 
coughs, which manifeſtly threatened 
a conſumption, cured by the uſe 
of this balſam alone; and that not- 
withſtanding its being hot and bit- 
ter, it has good effects even in 
hectic caſes. . 

The doſe of this medicine rare- 
ly exceeds twenty or thirty drops, 
though ſome direct ſixty or more. 
It may be conveniently taken in 
the form of an elæoſaccharum; or 
in that of an emulſion, into which 
it may be reduced by triturating 
it with almonds, or rather with a 

mucilage of gum arabic, 
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till they are well incorporated, and 
then gradually adding a proper 
quantity of water. 

The only officinal preparation 


of this balſam is an empyreumatic 


oil diſtilled with the addition of 
gum guaiacum [L.] The bal- 


am itſelf is an ingredient in the 
balſamic tincture, 


| and tincture of 
cantharides [E.] | 

BALSAMUM GILEADENSE, 
vide OPOBALSAMUM. 


BALSAMUM PERUVIANUM 
ILL. E.] Balſam of Peru. 

The common Peruvian balſam 
is ſaid to be extracted by coction 
in water, from an odoriferous 
ſhrub growing in Peru, and the 
warmer parts of America. This 
balſam, as brought to us, is nearly 
of the conſiſtence of thin honey, 


of a reddiſh brown colour, inclin- 


ing to black, an agreeable aroma- 
tic ſmell, and a very hot biting 
taſte. Diſtilled with water, it 
yields a ſmall quantity of a fra- 

rant eſſential oil of a reddiſh co- 
lour; and in a ſtrong fire, without 
addition, a yellowiſh red oil. 
_- Balſam of Peru is a very warm 
aromatic medicine, conſiderably 
hotterand more acrid than Copaiba. 
Its principal effects are, to warm 
the habit, to ſtrengthen the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, and attenuate viſcid 
humours. Hence its uſe in ſome 


kinds of aſthmas, gonorrhceas, 


dyſenteries, ſuppreſſions of the 
uterine diſcharges, and other diſ- 
orders proceeding from a debility 
of the ſolids, or a ſluggiſhneſs and 
inactivity of the juices, It is alſo 
employed externally, for cleanſing 
and healing wounds and ulcers ; 


and ſometimes againſt palfies and 


rheumatic pains. = 
This balſam does not unite with 
water, milk, expreſſed oils, ant- 


mal fats, or wax: it may be 


mingled 
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mingled in the cold with this laſt, 
as alſo with the ſebaceous ſubſtance 
called expreſſed oil of mace ; but 
if the mixture be afterwards lique- 
fed by heat, the balſam ſeparates 
and falls to the bottom. It may 
be mixed with water into the form 
of an emulſion after the ſame man- 
ner as the balſam of Copaiba. Al- 
kaline lixivia diſſolve great part of 
it; and rectiſied ſpirit the whole. 

This balſam is an ingredient in 
the balſamum guaiacinum, pilulæ aro- 
maticæ [ L. I tinctura balſamica, elixir 
pectorale, balſamum crphalicum, and 
balſamum Locatelli IE.] | 

There 1s another ſort of balſam 
of Peru, of a white colour, and 
conſiderably more fragrant than 
the former. This is very rarely 
brought to us. It is ſaid to be the 

duce of the ſame plant which 
yields the common or act balſam; 
and to exude from inciſions made 
in the trunk. 


BALSAM UM TOLUTANUM 

IL. E.] Balſam of Tolu. | 
This flows from a tree of the 

pine kind, growing in Tolu in the 


Spaniſh Weſt-Indies; from whence. 


the balfam is brought to us in lit- 
tle gourd ſhells. It is of a yellow- 
iſh brown colour, inclining to red; 
in confiſtence thick and tenacious : 
by age it grows hard and brittle, 
without ſuffering any great loſs of 
its more valuable parts. The ſmell 
of this balſam is extremely fra- 
grant, ſomewhat reſembling that 
of lemons ; its taſte warm and 
ſweetiſn, with little of the pun- 
gency, and nothing of the nauſeous 
reliſh, which accompany the other 
balſams. It has the ſame general 


virtues with the 1 ; but is 
or fome pur- 


much milder, and 
Poſes, particularly as a corroborant 
in gleets and ſeminal weakneſſes, 
is ſuppoſed to be more efficacious, 
It is an ingredient in the valngrary 
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balſam [L.] the Balſamic tindbure, 
and the pechoral pills and elixir. 
[E.] A ſyrrup alſo is impregnated 
with it in the ſhops. 


BARDANÆE MAJORIS 7 


lappæ majoris, radix el ſemen c 


Lappæ majoris, arcii DioJcoridis 
C. B. Burdock ; the roots and 
ſeeds [B.] ä 

This is a common plant about 
way ſides, ſufficiently known from 
its ſcaly heads, or burs, which 


ſtick to the clothes. — The ſeeds 
have a bitteriſh ſubacrid taſte: 


they are recommended as very 
efficacious Cviuretics, given ei- 
ther in the form of emulſion, or 
in powder, to the quantity of a 
dram.— The roots taſte ſweetiſn, 
with a ſlight auſterity and bitteriſhi- 
neſs: they are eſteemed aperient, 
diuretic, and ſudonific ; and ſaid 
to act without irritation, ſo as to 
be ſafely ventured upon in acute 
diſorders. Decoctions of them 
have of late been uſed in rheu- 
matic, gouty, and other diſorders ; 
and preferred by ſome to thoſe of 
ſarſaparilla. * f 


BODELLIUM [L. E. J Bdellium. 
Bdellium is a gummy-refinous 


concrete juice brought from Arabia- 


and the Eaſt-Indies, in glebes of 
different figures and magnitudes. 
It is of a dark reddiſh brown co- 
lour, and in appearance ſomewhat 
reſembles myrrh ; upon — a 
piece, it looks ſomewhat tranſpa- 
rent, and as Geoffroy juſtly obſerves, 
like glue. It grows ſoft and tenact- 
ous in the mouth, ſticks to the teeth, 
has a bitteriſh taſte, and not a diſ- 
agteeable ſmell. Bdellium is re- 
commended as a ſudorific, divre- 
tic, and uterine ; and in external 
applications for maturating tumors, 
Ec. In the preſent practice, it is 
ſcarce otherwiſe made uſe of than 
as an ingredient in theriaca. 
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BECABUNG E, /eu Anagallidis 
agualicæ folia : Veronicæ aquatice 
. folio ſubtrotundo Mori). hit. Brook- 
lime; the leaves IL. E.] 
This is a low plant, common in 
little rivulets and ditches of ſtand- 
ing water: the leaves remain all the 
winter, but are in greateſt perfecti- 
on in the ſpring. Their prevail- 
ing taſte is an herbaceous one, ac- 
companied with a very light bit- 
:teriſhneſs. . 
- -Becabunga has been ſuppoſed 
to have a ſaponaceous detergent 
virtue, and to attenuate viſcid hu- 
mours without pungency or irrita- 
tion: hence it has been directed 
zin the ſpecies of ſcurvy called hot, 
where the cochleariz, and: other 
.acrid antiſcorbutics, were ſuppoſed 
.to be leſs proper. It is now uſed 
only in compoſition with thoſe 
plants, as in the /ucci  ſeorbu- 
tici [L. E.] but does not perhaps 
add much to their efficacy. If 
any virtue is expected from beca- 
bunga, it ſhould be uſed as food. 


.* BELLIDIS MAJORIS lia: 
Bellidis majoris ſylveſtris caule folioſo 
C. B. Greater or ox-eye daily ; 
the leaves [E.] 

This plant is frequent in fields, 
and among corn, flowering in 
May and June. The leaves — 
a mucilaginous, ſubſaline, rough- 
iſh taſte. They are ſaid to be de- 
tergent, reſolvent, aperient, and 
alſo moderately aſtringent. Ge- 
offroy relates, that the herb, ga- 
thered before the flowers have 
come forth, and boiled in water, 
* an acrid taſte, penetrating 
and ſubtile like pepper; and that 
this decoction is an excellent vulne- 
rary and diuretic: but this account 
ſeems to belong more properly to 
the following plant. 

„ BELLIDIS MINORIS v 


* 


e con- 

olide minimæ folia: Bellidis minoris 
Hlveſtris C. B. Common daiſy; 
che leaves [Z.] 


- 
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This is common almoſt every 
where, and flowers early in the 
ſpting.— The leaves have a fubtile 
ubacrid taſte, and are recom- 
mended as vulneraries, and in 
aſthmas and hectic fevers, and ſuch 
diſorders as are occaſioned by drink- 
ing cold liquors when the body has 
been much heated. Ludovici pre- 
fers the bel/zs minor to the plants 
commonly uſed as antiſcorbutics, 
and reſolvents of coagulated blood 
in hypochondriacal diſorders. - 


BENZOINUM. [Z. E.] Ben- 
zoine. 

Benzoine is a concrete reſinous 
juice, obtained from a large tree 
growing naturally in both the 

ndies, and hardy enough to bear 
the winters of our own climate. 
The reſin is brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies only ; in large maſſes, com- 
poſed of white and hght brown 
pieces, or yellowiſh ſpecks, break- 
ing very eaſily betwixt the hands : 
ſuch as is whiteſt, and free from 
impurities, is moſt eſteemed. 

This reſin has very little taſte, 
impreſſing only a light ſweetneſs 
on the tongue: its ſmell is ex- 
tremely fragrant and agreeable, 
eſpecially when heated. . Commit- 
ted to the fire in proper veſſels, it 
yields a conſiderable quantity of a 
white ſaline concrete, called floxw- 
ers, of an acidulous taſte and 
grateful odour, ſoluble in rectified 
ſpirit, and by the aſſiſtance of heat 
in water. „ 

The principal uſe of benzoine 
is in perfumes, and as a coſmetic: 
it 15 rarely met with in extempora- 
neous preſcription, and enters in 
ſubſtance only. one officinal com- 
poſition, the bal/amum traumati- 
cum, deſigned chiefly for exter- 
nal uſe. It ſhould. nevertheleſs 
ſeem applicable to other purpoſes, 
and to have no ill title to the 
virtues of ſtorax and balſam / of 

Tolu, 


Part II. 
Tolu, at leaſt in a ſubordinate de- 
gree. The flowers are recom- 
mended in diſorders of the breaſt ;. 
and in this intention they are made 
an ingredient in the paregoric elixir 
[L. J, in the pectoral elixir, electuary, 
and pills, and in the troches of /ul- 
pbur [Z.] 


- BERBERIS, u oxyacanthe Ga- 
leni, cortex et frudtus : Berberis du- 
metorum C. B. Barberry ; the bark 
and fruit. 

The barberry is a ſmall tree, or 
rather a large buſh, covered with 
an aſh-coloured bark, under which 
is contained another of a deep 


yellow: the berries are of an ele- 


gant red colour, and contain each 
two hard brown ſeeds. It grows 
wild on chalky hills in ſeveral parts 


of England; and is frequently 


planted in hedges and in gardens. 
The outward bark of the 
branches, and the leaves, have an 
aſtringent acid taſte; the inner 


yellow bark, a bitter one: this 


laſt is ſaid to be ſerviceable in the 
jaundice; and by ſome, to be an 
uſeful purgative. | 
The berries, which to the taſte. 
are gratefully acid, and moderate- 
ly reſtringent, have been given 
with good ſucceſs in bilious fluxes, 
and diſeaſes proceeding from heat, 
. acrimony, or thinneſs of the 
Juices. Among the Egyptians, 
barberries are employed in fluxes, 
and in malignant. fevers, for a- 
bating heat, quenching thirſt, 
raiſing the ſtrength, and prevent- 
ing putrefaction: the fruit is ma- 
cerated for a day and night, in 
about twelve times its quantity of 
water, with the addition of a little 
fennel ſeed, or the like, to pre- 
vent offence to the ſtomach ; the 
liquor ſtrained off, and ſweetened 
with ſugar, or ſyrup of citrons, is 
given thepatient liberally to drink, 
Proſper Alpinus (from whoſe trea- 
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tiorum this 
account is extracted) informs us, 
that he took this medicine himſelf, 
with happy ſucceſs, in a peſtilen- 
tial fever, accompanied with an 
immoderate bilious diarrhœa. 
A gelly of the fruit is directed by 
the Edinburgh college as an 
offi ci nal. 5 nt 9 15 


BETA folia : Betæ albæ vel pal. 
2 que ficula et cicla offcinarum 

er. et Betz rubræ vulgaris C. B. 
er Betæ rubræ radice rapæ C. B. 
White and red beets; and the 
turnep-rooted red beet, or bee- 
trave [E.] 125 W 

Theſe plants are cultirated in 

es, chiefly for culinary uſe, 
[he eye diſtinguiſhes little other 
difference betwixt them, than that 
expreſſed in their titles. Decocti- 
ons of beets gently looſen the 
belly; hence they have been rank- 
ed among the emollient herbs : 
the plants remaining after the 
boiling are ſuppoſed to have ra- 
ther a contrary effect. They. af- 
ford little nouriſhment, and are 
ſaid by ſome to be prejudicial to 
the ſtomach. The juice expreſſed 
from the roots 1s a powerful 
errhine, * * | 2 

BETONICA folia: Betonicæ 
purpurtæ C. B. Common or wood 
betony ; the leaves [E.] 

Betony is a low plant, growing 
in woods and ſhady places, in 
ſeveral parts of England: the 
flowers come forth in June and 
July; they are of a purpliſh co- 
lour, and ſtand in ſpikes on the 
tops of the ſtalks. The leaves and 
flowers have an herbaceous, rough- 
iſh, ſomewhat bitteriſh taſte, ac- 
companied with a very weak aro- 
matic flavour. This herb has long 
been a favourite among writers on 
the materia medica, who have not 
been wanting to attribute to it 
abundance of good qualities, Expe- 

H 4- rienc: 
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virtue in betony, than that of a mild 
- corroborant: as ſuch, an infuſion, 
or light decoction of it, may be 
+ drank as tea, or a ſaturated tinc- 
ture in rectified ſpirit given in 
- ſaitable doſes, in Taxity and de- 
| bility of the viſcera, and diſorders 
. eb from thence. The 

powder of the leaves, ſnuffed up 
the noſe, provokes ſneezing; and 
hence betony is ſometimes made an 
ingredient in ſternutatory powders: 
this effect does not ſeem to be ow- 
ing, as is generally ſuppoſed, to 
any peculiar ſtimulating quality 
in the herb, but to the rough hairs 
which the leaves are covered with. 
- The roots of this plant differ 
greatly in quality from the other 


nauſeous : taken in a ſmall doſe, 
they vomit and purge violently, 
__ are ſuppoſed to have ſome- 
what in common with the roots of 
hellebore. It is pretty ſingular, if 
true, that betony affects thoſe who 
gather any conſiderable quantity 
of it, with a diſorder reſembling 
drunkenneſs; as affirmed by Simon 
Paulli and Bartholinus. 


BETONICA AQUATICA, 
vide SCROPHULARIA AQUATICA 


BETONICA PAULI, vide 
VERONICA MAS. 


BETUL@Z cortex et lachryma : 
Betulæ C. B. The birch tree; the 
bark and ſap [Z.] 

This tree grows wild in moiſt 
woods : its bark conſiſts of a thick 
brittle ſubſtance of a browniſh red 
colour; and of ſeveral very thin, 
imooth, white, tranſparent mem- 
branes. Theſe laſt are highly in- 
flammable, and appear to abound 
with refinous matter, though 
ſcarcely of any particular ſmell or 
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rience does not diſcover any other 


parts: their taſte is bitter and very 
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taſte : the thick brittle part is lefs 


reſinous, and in taſte roughiſh : of 
the medical virtues of either, little 
or nothing is known with cer- 
tainty. 

Upon deeply wounding or bo- 
ring the trunk of the tree in the 


beginning of ſpring, a ſweetiſh 
juice iſſues forth, ſometimes, as is 


ſaid, in ſo large quantity, as to 
equal in weight the whole tree and 
root: one branch will bleed a gal- 
lon or more in a day. This juice 
is chiefly recommended in ſcorbu- 
tic diſorders, and other foulneſſes 
of the blood: its moſt ſenſible ef- 
fect 15 to promote the urinary diſ- 


charge. 


BEZOAR lapis. Bezoar ſtone. | 


The bezoar ſtone is a calculous 
coneretion found in the ſtomach 
of certain animals which are ſaid 
to be of the goat kind. It is com- 
poſed of concentrical coats ſur- 
rounding one another, with a lit- 
tle cavity in the middle, contain- 
ing a bit of wood, firaw, hair, 
or the like ſubſtances. 

The ſhops diſtinguiſh two ſorts 
of bezoar, one brought from Perſia 
and the Eaſt-Indies, the other from 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. The firſt, 
or beſt ſort, called oriental bezoar, 
is of a ſhining dark green or olive 
colour, and an even ſmooth ſur- 
face; on removing the outward 
coat, that which lies underneath it 
appears likewiſe ſmooth and ſhin- 
ing. The occidental has a rough 
ſurface, and leſs of a green colour 
than the foregoing : it is likewiſe 
much heavier, more brittle, and of 
a looſer texture; the coats are 
thicker, and on breaking exhibit a 
number of ſtriæ curiouſly interwo + 
ven. The oriental is generally leſs 
than a walnut ; the occidental for 
the moſt part larger, and ſometimes 
as big as a gooſe egg. The firſt is 
univerſally moſt eſteemed, _— 

| e 
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the only ſort now retained by the 
London college: the Edinburgh, 
in the edition of their pharmaco- 
pœia cory the preſent, di- 
reed both; but they now ſeem 
to allow them to be uſed promiſ- 
cuouſly, retaining in their cata- 
logue we the name bezoar labis. 
Kzmpfer (in whoſe Amentates 
exotice, a full account of the be- 
zoar animal may be ſeen) informs 
us, that this ftone is in high 
eſteem among the Perſians, and 
even of greater value than in 
Europe; this, with ſundry other 
circumſtances needleſs to relate 
here, has given occaſion to many 
to ſuſpect, that the true bezoar is 
never brought to us. Some au- 
thors relate with great confidence, 
that all the ſtones commonly fold 
under this name are artificial com- 
poſitions. That ſome of them are 
ſo, is evident; hence the great dif- 
ferences in the accounts which 
different perſons have given of 
their qualities; the ſtones examin- 
ed by Slare as oriental bezoar did 
not diſſolve in acids; thoſe which 
Grew and Boyle made trial of did: 
thoſe employed by Geoffroy (in 
ſome experiments related in the 
French memoirs 1710) did not 
ſeem to be ated on by rectified 
ſpirit; whilſt ſome of thoſe ex- 
amined by Neumann at Berlin al- 
moſt totally diſſolved therein. 
The common mark of the good- 
neſs of this ſtone, is its ſtriking a 
deep green colour on white paper 
that has been rubbed with chalk. 
Bezoar was not known to the 
ancient Greeks, and is firſt taken 
notice of by the Arabians, who 
extol it in a great variety of diſ- 
orders, particularly ayainſt poi- 
ſons. 
extraordinary commendations on 
it as a ſudorific and alexipharmac ; 
virtues to which it certainly has no 
pretence. It is a morbid concre- 
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Later writers alſo beſtow 


with a joint at each bending, 


165 
tion, much of the ſame nature 
with the human calculus, of no 
ſmell or taſte, not digeſtible in the 
ſtomach of the animal in which 
it is found, and ſcarce capable of 
being acted on by any of the juices 
of the human body. It cannot be 
conſidered in any other light than 
as an abſorbent; and is much the 
weakeſt of all the common ſub- 
ſtances of that claſs. It has been 
given to half a dram, and ſTme- 
times a whole dram, without an 
ſenſible effect; though the —.— 
doſe (on account of its great price) 
is only a few grains. 


BISMALVA, vide ALTH za. 


BISMUTHUM. Biſmuth. 

Biſmuth is a ponderous brittle 
metal, reſembling in appearance 
the antimonial regulus and zinc, 
but greatly differing from them in 
quality. It diffolves with vehe- 
mence in the nitrous acid, which 
only corrodes the regulus of anti- 
mony ; and is ſcarce at all ſoluble 
in the marine acid which acts 
ſtrongly on zinc. A calx and 
flowers of this ſemimetal have been 
recommended as ſimilar in virtue 
to certain antimonial preparations z 
but are at preſent of no other uſe 
than as a pigment or coſmetic, 
See Part III. chap. ix. | 


BISTORTA radix : Biſfortæ 
majoris radice minus interta C. B. 
Bittort, or ſnakeweed ; the root 
LL. Z.] | 

This plant grows wild in moiſt 
meadows, in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land; but is not very common 
about London. The root is about 
the thickneſs of the little finger, 
of a blackiſh brown colour on the 
outſide, and reddiſh within: it is 
writhed or bent vermicularly 
(whence the name of the plant) 
and 
full 
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full of buſhy fibres: the root of 
the ſpecies here intended has, for 
the moſt part, only one or two 
bendings; others have three or 
more. 
All che parts of biſtort have a 
rough auſtere taſte, particularly 
the root, which is one of the 
ſtrongeſt of the vegetable aſtrin- 
.gents. It is employed in all kinds 
of immoderate ages and 
other fluxes, both internally and 
' externally, where aſtringency is the 
only indication. It is * 
8 owertul tic, and is to be 
Ds on 2 2 ſuch: the ſu- 
dorific, antipeſtilential, and other 
Uke virtues attributed to it, it has 
no other claim to, than in conſe- 
. of its aſtringency, and of 
the antiſeptic power which it has 
in common with other vegetable 
iſtyptics. The largeit doſe of the 
root in powder is one dram. It en- 
ters only one officinal compoſition, 


the /pecies e /cordio [ L.] 


_ BITUMEN JUDAICUOM C.] 
"Ahbhaltus. Jews pitch. 
This ts a light; ſolid bitumen, 
of a duſky colour on the outſide, 
and a deep ſhining black within; 
of very little taſte, and ſcarcely 
any ſmell, unleſs heated, when it 
emits a ftrong pitchy one. It is 
found plentifully in the earth, in 
ſeyeral parts of Egypt, and on 
the ſurface of the dead fea ; but 1s 
very rarely brought to us. In its 
room, the ſhops employ other 
- bituminous ſubitances found in 
France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land: theſe have a much ſtronger 
pitchy ſmell ; but in other reſpects 
_ pretty much with the true aſ- 
altus. Sometimes pitch itſelf, or 


the caput mortuum remaining after 


the diſtillation of amber, are ſubſti- 
tuted. Abundance of virtues are 
attributed to this bitumen, as re- 
tolvent, diſcutient, glutinant, ſu- 
Korific, emollient, emmenagogue, 
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&c. but it has not for a long time 
been any otherwiſe uſed, than as an 
ingredient in theriaca. The Edin- 
burgh college having now ex- 
punged the theriaca, have ex- 
punged alſo the bitumen Judaicum. 


BOLI. Boles are viſcid earths, 
leſs coherent; and more friable than 
clay, more readily uniting with 
water, and more freely ſubſiding 
from it. They are ſoft and unc- 
tuous to the touch, adhere to the 
tongue, and by degrees melt in 
the mouth, impreſſing a light ſenſe 
of aſtringency. A great variety of 
theſe kinds of earths have been in- 
troduced into medicine; the prin- 
cipal of which are the following. 


(1) Borus ArRmena. Armeni- 
an bole, or bole-armenic [L. E.] 
Pure Armenian bole is of a bright 
red colour, with a tinge of yellow: 
it is one of the hardeſt and moſt 


compact of the bodies of this 


elaſs, and not ſmooth or gloſſy like 
the others, but generally of a 
rough duſty ſurface. It raiſes no 


efferveſcence with acids. | 


(2) Borus GaLLica. French 
bole [L. E.] The common French 
bole 1s of a pale red colour, va- 
riegated with irregular ſpecks or 
veins of. white and yellow. It is 
much ſofter than the foregoing z 


and ſlightly efferveſces with acids. 


(3) Bolus B1esensts. Hole 
of Blois. This is a yellow bole, 
remarkably lighter than the for- 
mer, and than moſt of the other 
yellow earths, - It efferveſces 
ſtrongly wich acids. 


(J Borus Bonutmica, Bohe- 
mian bole. This is of a yellow | 
colour, with a caſt of red, gene- 
rally of a flaky texture. It Is not 
acted on by acids. 8. | 
| (5) TearA 
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(5) Tzgrna Lemnta. Lemni- 
an earth. This is a pale red earth; 
ſlightly efferveſcing with acids. 


(6) Terra SiLESIACA, Sile- 
fan earth, is of a browniſh yellow 
colour: acids have no ſenſible 
effect upon it. Theſe and other 
_ earths, made into little maſſes, and 
ſtamped with certain impreſſions, 
are called terræ figillate. 


The boles of Armenia and Blois, 
and the Lemnian earth, are rarely 
met with genuine in the ſhops; 
the coarſer boles, or white clay co- 
loured with ochre, caput mortuum 
of vitriol, &c. frequently ſupply 
their place. The genuine may be 
diſtinguiſhed by their ſubſiding 
uniformly from water, withour 
any ſeparation of their parts; the 


genuine yellow boles retain their 


colour, or have it deepened, in the 
fire; whilſt the counterfeit forts 
burn rect. 

Theſe earths have been recom- 
mended as aſtringent, ſudorific, and 
alexipharmac ; in diarrhœas, dy- 
ſenteries, hæmorrhages, and in 
malignant and peſtilential di- 
ſtempers. In inteſtinal fluxes, and 
complaints in the firſt paſſages 
from thin acri monious humours, 
they may, doubtleſs, be of ſome 
uſe; but the virtues aſcribed to 
them in the other caſes appear to 
have no foundation. 

In the London pharmacopœia 
bole is an ingredient in the pulvis 
e hole, e ſcordio, tabellæ cardialgicæ, 
theriaca, and in one compoſition 
for external uſe, viz. the /apis me- 
dicamentoſus. No earth of this 


kind is employed in any of the 
compoſitions of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia. 


BOMBYX, vide SgRIcuu. 


' BONI HENRICI five laparbi 
unducfi felia: Lapathi unctuaſi clidi 
3 
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from the genuine ſalt, inſomuch 
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perennis fpinachie facie Moriſ. Eng- 
liſh herb mercury ; the leaves [E 1 
This herb is met with by ro 
ſides, and in uncultivated places. 
It is ranked among the emollient 
herbs, but rarely made uſe-of in 
ractice. The —. are applied 
by the common people for healing 
ſight wounds, cleanſing old ulcers, 
and other like purpoſes. 


BORRAGINIS fores : Boraginis 


flore cæruleo F. B. Borage; the 


flowers [E.] a 

This is a rough plant, clothed 
with ſmall prickly hairs: it grows 
wild in waſte places, and upon old 
walls. An exhilarating virtue has 
been attributed to the flowers of 
borage, which are hence ranked 
among the ſo called cordial flow- 
ers : but they appear to have very 
little claim to any virtue of this 
kind, and ſeem to be altogether 
infignificant. | 


- BORAX [L. E.] Tincar, or 
Borax. PET 

This is a faline ſubſtance, 
brought from 'the Eaſt-Indies in 
great maſſes, compoſed partly of 
large cryſtals, but chiefly of ſmaller. 
ones, partly white and partly 
green, joined together as it were 
by a greaſy yellow ſubſtance, inter- 
mingled with ſand, ſmall ftones, 
and other impurities: the purer 
cryſtals, expoſed to the fire, melt 
into a kind of glaſs, which 1s ne- 
vertheleſs diſſoluble in water. 

This ſalt diſſolved and eryſtal- 
lized, forms ſmall tranſparent. 
maſſes: the refiners have a method 
of —_— it into larger cryſtals ; 


iffer in ſeveral reſpects 


that Cramer calls them not a pu- 
rified, but adulterated borax. 
origin of this falt is as yet unknown, 
and its compoſition 15 known only 
in part. 'Thus much * 
ö have 
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have clearly ſhewn, that it conſiſts 
of a fixt alkaline ſalt, the ſame 
with the baſis of ſea ſalt, in ſome 
degree neutralized by a ſmaller 
2 of another ſaline ſub- 
nce, which has no where, that 
know of, been yet diſcovered 
but in borax itſelf. 
Nor have the medical virtues of 
borax been ſufficiently aſcertained 
by experience: it is ſuppoſed to 
be, in doſes of half a dram or two 
: Icruples, diuretic, emmenagogue, 
* and a promoter of delivery ; the 
only ofticinal compoſition it is em- 
ployed in is the pulvis ad partum 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopcœia. 
Mr. Biſſet, in an eſſay on the 
medical conſtitution of Great-Bri- 
"tain, recommends a ſolution of 
this ſalt in water as the moſt power- 


ful diſſolvent yet known of aph- 


. thous cruſts in the mouth and fau- 

ves of children, There are ſtrong 
_ © reaſons to believe, that the virtues 

. of borax are much greater than 
they are in general ſuppoſed to be. 


 BOTRYOS folia: Chenopodii 
. ambrofioidis folio ſinuato Tourn. A- 
rriplicis odoræ ſeu ſuaveelentis Mori/. 
Jeruſalem oak; the leaves [F.] 
This plant is cultivated in gar- 
dens. It has a ſtrong not diſagree- 
: able ſmell; and a warm ſomewhat 
pungent taſte. It is recommended 


as a carminative and pectoral. In- 


fuſions of it may be drank as tea. 
BRASSICA SATIVA: Brafica 
capitata alba C. B. et Braſſica ca- 
pitata rubra C. B. et Braſſica ru- 
bra C. B. et Braſſica alba capite 
* oblongo non penitus clauſs C. B. Braſ- 
fica ſabauda Ger. et Park. et Bra/- 
fia cauliflera C. B. White and 
red cabbages, coleworts, Savoy 
cabbages, and cauliflower [Z.] 
Theſe are cultivated in gardens 
rather for culinary than medicinal 
ule. They are all ſuppoſed to be 
5:4. 
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hard of digeſtion, to afford little 
nouriſhment, and to produce flatu- 
lencies ; though probably on y6 
very good foundation. They tend 
ſtrongly to putrefaction, and run 
into this ſtate ſooner than almoſt 
any other vegetable; when putre- 
fied, their ſmell is likewiſe the moſt 
offenſive, greatly reſembling that 
of putreſied animal ſubſtances. 
A decoction of them is ſaid to 
looſen the belly. Of all theſe 
plants, cauliflower is reckoned the 
eaſieſt of digeſtion. The white is 
the moſt fetid; and the red moſt 
emollient or laxative : a decoction 
of this laſt is recommended for 
ſoftening acrimonious humours in 
ſome diforders of the breaſt, and 
in hoarſeneſs. 


BRASSICA MARINE /e 
Joldanellæ folia : Convolvuli mariti- 
mi ſoldanellæ difti Raii, Sea cole- 
worts, Scotch ſcurvygrals, or ſolda- 
nella ; the leaves — | 

This is a trailing plant, growin 
on the ſea beach — of 
the north of England. The root, 
leaves, and ſtalks, yield a milky 
Juice. 

Soldanella is a ſtrong cathartic, 


operating very churliſhly, and 
hence Carved rejected from 

ractice. Thoſe who recommend 
its uſe differ conſiderably with re- 


gard to the doſe; ſome direct half 


a dram, others three drams, and 


others a whole handful. 
BRITANNICA, vide Lara- 


THUM. 
BRUNELLA, videPaunsL.1 a. 
BRUSCUS, vide Ruscus. 


BRYONLE ALBZ - radix: 
Bryoniæ aſperæ five albe baccis ru- 
bris C. B. White bryony, or wild 
vine; the roots [F.] 

This 
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This is a rough plant, growing 


on dry banks under hedges, an 
climbing upon the buſhes. The 
roots are large, ſometimes as thick 
as a man's thigh: their ſmell, when 
freſh, is ſtrong and diſagreeable; 
the taſte nauſeouſly bitter, acrid, 
and biting: the juice is ſo ſharp, 
as in a little time to excoriate the 
ſkin : in drying, they loſe great 
part of their acrimony, and almoſt 
the whole of their ſcent. 
Bryony root is a ſtrong irritating 
cathartic; and as ſuch has ſome- 
times been ſucceſsfully exhibited 
in maniacal caſes, in ſome kinds of 
dropſies, and in ſeveral chronical 
diſorders, where a quick ſolution 
of viſcid juices, and a ſudden 
ſtimulus on the ſolids, were re- 
quired, An extract prepared by 
water, acts more mildly, and with 
greater ſafety than the root in ſub- 
ſtance; given from half a dram to 
a dram, it is ſaid to prove a gen- 
tle purgative, and likewiſe to ope- 
rate powerfully by urine. 

Bryony root, applied externally, 
is ſaid to be a powerful diſcutient : 
it enters a cataplaſm for that inten- 
tion in the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia. 


BUFO. The toad. 

This animal has been generally 
looked upon as poiſonous, parti- 
cularly its faliva, and a certain 
acrid liquor, ſuppoſed to be the 
urine, which it throws out, when 
irritated, to a conſiderable diſtance. 
I was firſt introduced into medi- 
eine upon occaſion of a cure per- 
formed on an hydropic perſon, to 
whom powdered toads were given 
in order to diſpatch him, but who 
voided a large quantity of urine 
after taking them, and ſoon re- 
covered of his diſorder : fince this 
time, the toad dried by a gentle 
heat and pulverized, - has been 
greatly eſteemed as a. diuretic. 
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This preparation is ſaid likewiſe, 


applied externally to the navel, to 


reſtrain hæmorrhages, particularly 
thoſe from the uterus. The Edin- 
burgh college, in the preceding 
edition of their pharmacopœia, 
retained the toad in their catalogue 
of ſimples, and gave likewiſe the 
proceſs of drying it, but have now 
wholly rejected this loathſome 
animal. 


BUGLOSSI radix, folia, flores : 
Bugs anguſtifilii majoris C. B. 
Garden bugloſs; the roots, leaves, 
and flowers [Z.] 

This is a rough, hairy plant, re- 
ſembling borage, but leſs prickly: 
a wild fort 15 commonly met with 
in hedges and among corn, which 
differs from the garden only in 
being ſmaller, Bugloſs has a fli- 
my ſweetiſn taſte, accompanied 
with a kind of coolneſs: the roots 
are the moſt glutinous, and the 
flowers the leaſt ſo. Theſe qualities 

oint out its uſe in hot bilious or 
inflammatory diſtempers, and a 
thin acrimonious ſtate of the fluids. 
The flowers are one of the four 
called cordial flowers: the only 
quality they have that can entitle 
them to this appellation, is, that 
they moderately cool and ſoften, 
without offending the palate or 
ſtomach ; and thus in warm cli- 
mates, or in hot diſeaſes, | 
in ſome meaſure refreſh the pa- 
tient. | 


BUGULE five conſelidæ mediæ 
folia: Bugulz ſyloatice vulgaris 
cerulex Moriſon. Bugle or mid» 
dle confound ; the leaves [F.] 
This grows wild in woods, 
hedges, and moift meadows. The 
leaves have at firſt a ſweetiſh taſte, 
which gradually becomes birteriſh 
and roughiſn. They are recom- 


mended as vuln medicines, 
and in in all caſes where mild 


aſtringenta 
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aſtringents or corroborants are 
proper. | 


BUNIAS, vide N aevs. 


. BURSAPASTORIS lia: 
Thlaſpis fatui, burſæ paſtoris dicti 
Rai. Shepherdſpurſe; the leaves. 
This plant is common in waſte 
2 and is found in flower all the 
ummer. Shepherdſpurſe has long 
been celebrated as an aſtringent, 
and ſtrongly recommended in di- 
arrhceas, dyſenteries, uterine fluors, 
and in general in all diſeaſes where 
aſtringents of any kind can avail. 
Some have eſteemed it ſo powerful 
a ſtyptic, as ſcarce to be ſafely ex- 
hibited internally. Others have 
thought it to be of a hot fiery nature, 
and ſuppoſed it to ſtop fluxes and 
hæmorrhages, by coagulating the 
Juices like alcohol, and burning or 
ſearing the orifices of the veſſels. 
The ſenſible qualities of ſnepherdſ- 
purſe diſcover little foundation for 
either of theſe opinions; it has no 
Perceptible heat, acrimony, pun- 
gency, and ſcarcely any aſtrin- 
2 the taſte is almoſt merely 
Herbaceous, ſo as ſufficiently to 
. warrant the epithet given this 
plant by Mr. Ray, Fatuun. 


_ BUXI Iignum [L.] et folia [E.]: 
* Buxi arboreſcentes C. B. I he box 
tree; the leaves and wood. 

The boxis a ſmall tree, growing 
wild in ſome parts of Kent and 
"Surry. The wood is of a yellow 
colour, more ſolid, compact, and 
12 than any other of the 
European woods. The leaves have 
a ſtrong nauſeous taſte, and when 
freſh, a fetid ſmell: they are ſaid 
to purge violently, in the doſe of 
2 e A decoction of the wood 
is recommended by ſome as pow- 
erfully ſudorific, preferable even to 
guazacum: but the taſte readily 


diſcovers that it wants the qualities 
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of that wood. Neither the wood 


nor leaves of the box tree are at 
preſent employed for any other 
medicinal purpoſe than for the di. 
ſtillation of an empyreumatic oil 
[L.] and an oil of nearly the ſame 
quality is obtainable by the ſame 
treatment from almoſt all woods, 


CACAO [E.] Chocolate nuts, 
Theſe are the fruit of an Ameri- 
can tree reſembling the almond, 


The principal uſe of theſe nuts is 


for the preparation of the dietetic 
liquor chocolate. This is a mild, 
unctuous, nutritious fluid, capable 
of ſoftening acrimonious humours, 
and of great ſervice in conſump- 
tive diſorders ; eſpecially if made 
with milk, and with only a ſmall 
proportion of aromatics. 


CALAMINARIS LAPIS 
DL. E.] Calamy or calamine ſtone, 

This mineral is found plenti- 
fully in England, Germany, and 
other countries, either in diſtinct 
mines, or intermingled with the 
ores of different metals. It is 
uſually of a greyiſh, browniſh, 


yellowiſh, or pale reddiſh colour; 


conſiderably hard, though not ſuf- 
ficiently ſo to ſtrike fire with ſteel, 
It has been looked upon by ſame 
as a ſimple earth, by others as an 


iron ore: later experiments have 


diſcovered it to be an ore of zinc, 
Calamine 1s generally roaſted or 
calcined before it comes into the 


ſhops, in order to ſeparate ſome 
ſulphureous or arſenical matter 


which the crude mineral is ſup- 


poſed to contain, and to render 


it more eaſily reducible into a fine 
powder. in this ſtate, it 1s em- 


ployed in collyria againſt deflux- 


ions of thin acrid humours upon 
the eyes; for drying up moiſt, 
running ulcers; and healing ex- 
coriations. It is the baſis of an 
officinal cunlotic cerate. 8 

. CALA- 
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 CALAMINTHA felia: Cala- 

mintbæ pulegii odore ſeu nepetæ C. B. 
Calaminthe foliis ovatis, obtufis, 
caule procumbente Halleri, Field ca- 
lamint ; the leaves [L.] 

This is a low plant, growing 
wild about hedges and highways, 
and in dry ſandy ſoils. The leaves 
have'a quick warm taſte, and ſmell 
ſtrongly of pennyroyal : as medi- 
cines, they differ little otherwiſe 
from ſpearmint, than in being ſome- 
what hotter, and of a leſs pleaſant 
odour ; which laſt circumſtance has 

rocured calamint the preference 
in hyſteric caſes, 


CALAMINTHE MONTAN.E 
folia : Calaminthe flore magno vulga- 
ris J. B. Common calamint ; the 
leaves [ E Y 

This plant, notwithſtanding its 
name, is, among us, much leſs 
common than the former, which 
has generally ſupplied its place in 
the markets: hence the London 
college have now dropt this mon- 
tana, and received the other. 'The 
calamintha montana is alſo leſs effica- 
cious than the foregoing ſort: the 
taſte is weaker; the ſmell ap- 
proaches to that of the wild mints, 
without any thing of the ſtrong 
pennyroyal flayour of the other. 


CALAMI AROMATICI radix: 
Acori veri five calami aromatici offi 
cinarum C. B. Sweet-ſcented flag; 
the roots [L. E.] 

This flag reſembles, as to its 
leaves, the common iris, but in 
other reſpects differs greatly from 
it: the ſtalk grows at a little diſtance 


from the leaves: the lower half, 


up to where the flowers come forth, 
is roundiſh ; the part above this, 
broad like the other leaves: the 
flowers are very ſmall, whitiſh, and 
ſtand in a kind of head about the 
ſize of the finger. This plant grows 
plentifully in rivulets and marſhy 
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places, about Norwich and other 
parts of this iſland; in the canals 
of Holland; in Switzerland; and 
in other countries of Europe. The 
ſhops have been uſually ſupplied 
from the Levant with dried roots, 
which do not appear to be ſuperior 
to thoſe of our own growth. 

The root of acorus is full of 
joints, crooked, ſomewhat flatted 
on the fides, internally of a white 
colour, and looſe ſpongy texture: 
its ſmell is ſtrong; the taſte warm, 
acrid, bitteriſh, and aromatic; both 
the ſmell and taſte are-improved by 
exſiccation. This root is generally 
looked upon as a carminative and 
ſtomachic medicine, and as ſuch is 
ſometimes made uſe of in practice. 


It is ſaid by ſome to be ſuperior in 


aromatic flavour to any other vege- 
table that is produced in theſe nor- 
thern climates : but ſuch as I have 
had an opportunity of examining, 
fell ſhort, in this reſpect, of ſeveral 
of our common plants. It is, never- 
theleſs, a ſufficiently elegant aro- 
matic. - It is an ingredient in the 
mithridate and theriaca of the Lon- 
don pharmacopceia, and in the aro- 
matic and ſtomachic tinctures, and 
compound arum powder, of the 
Edinburgh. The freſh root can- 
died after the manner directed in 


| our diſpenſatory for candying eryn- 


go root, is ſaid to be employed at 
Conſtantinople as a preſervative 
againſt epidemic diſeaſes. The 
leaves of this -plant have a ſweet 
fragrant ſmell, more agreeable, 
though weaker, than. that of the 
roots. bid 


CALENDULZ : fores : Calen- 
dulz ſative Raii : Calendulæ flore 
marigold ; 

the flowers [Z.] 
This herb is common in gardens, 
where it is found in flower greateſt 
part of the ſummer. Marigold 


flowers are ſuppoſed-to be — 


— 
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and attenuating; as alſo cardiac, 
alexipharmac, and ſudorific: they 
are principally celebrated in uterine 
obſtructions, the jaundice, and for 
throwing out the ſmall-pox. Their 
ſenſible qualities give little foun- 
dation for theſe virtues : they have 
ſcarcely any taſte, and no conſider- 
able ſmell. The leaves of the 
plant diſcover a viſcid ſweetiſhneſs, 
*accompanied with a more durable 
ſaponaceous pungency and warmth: 
theſe ſeem - capable of anſwering 
ſome uſeful purpoſes, as a ſtimu- 
lating, aperiept, antifcorbutic medi- 
(ine. s 


CALX VIVA [L. E.] Quick- 
lime. Quicklime is uſually pre- 
pared among us, by calcining cer- 
tain ſtones of the chalky kind. All 
chalks and marbles, and in general 
all the mineral earths that diſſolve 
in acids, burn into quicklime; with 
this difference, that the more com- 

act the ſtone, generally the ſtronger 
4s the lime. In maritime countries, 
in defect of the proper ſtones, ſea 
ſhells are made uſe of, which af- 
ford a calx agreeing in molt reſpe&s 
with the ſtone limes. 

All theſe limes are, when freſh 
burnt, highly acrimonious and cor- 
rofive. In this ſtate they are em- 
ployed in ſome external applications 
as a depilatory ; for rendering ſul- 
phur ſoluble in water [L.]; and for 
enereaſing the power of fixt alka- 
line ſalts either for the purpoſes of 
2 cauſtic [L. E.] or to enable 
them more readily to diſſolve oils 
for making ſoap [L.) If the lime 
be expoſed for a length of time 


to the air, it falls by degrees into 


a powder, and loſes greatly of its 
acrimony. 1 | 
Water poured directly upon 
quicklime, takes up a confiderable 
portion of it: the ſolution has a 
ſtrong taſte, ſomewhat ſtyptic, 
drying the mouth, and accompa- 
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nied with a kind of ſweetiſhneſs, 
This liquor does not efferveſceeither 
with acids or alkalies, but is ren- 
dered by the latter turbid and 
milky: it prevents the coagulation 
of milk, and hence is ſometimes 
made uſe of along with milk diets: 
agitated with expreſſed oils, it 
unites with them into a thick com- 
pound, recommended by Dr. Slare 
againſt burns and inflammations. 
Both the ſimple ſolution of the 
lime, and the ſolution impregnated 
with other materials, are directed 
as officinals, under the titles of ſim- 
ple and compound lime waters 
LL. E.] 

Lime water, drank to the quan- 
tity of a quarter of a pint three or 
four times a day, and continued for 
a length of time, has been found 
ſerviceable in ſcrophulous caſes, 
and other obſtinate chronic diſor- 
ders. It generally promotes urine, 
and not unfrequently the cuticular 
diſcharge: for the moſt part it 
binds the belly, and ſometimes pro- 
duces troubleſome coſtiveneſs, un- 
leſs this effect be occaſionally pro- 
vided againſt, by the interpoſition 


of proper medicines. It does good 
the 


ſervice in debility and laxity o 

viſcera in general; in thoſe of 
the uterine and ſeminal veſſels it is 
particularly recommended. Care 
muſt be had not to uſe this medi- 
cine too liberally in hot bilious con- 
ſtitutions, or where the patient is 
much emaciated, or the appetite 
weak, or at the time of any critical 
or periodical evacuations. Its prin- 
cipal uſe is in cold, moiſt, ſluggiſh, 
and corpulent habits. . 
This liquor has lately been found 
an efficacious diſſolvent of the hu- 
man calculus : the lime water pre- 
pared from calcined oyſter ſhells 
proves, for this purpoſe, a more 
powerful menſtruum than that made 


from the ftone limes, the dif- 


ſolving power of the former be. 
ing 


\ 
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ing more than double to that of the 
latter. See à paper on this ſubje& 
in the Edinburgh eflays, vol. v. art. 
69. Abridg. vol: i. p. 471. 


| CAMPECHENSE LIGNUM, 
vide LionumM CamPtcrenst., - 


CAMPHORA [L. Z.] Cam- 
hor is a ſolid, concrete, extracted 
rom the wood and roots of a tree 
rowing in Japan, by a proceſs 

mila to that whereby eſſential 
oils are obtained. As it firſt ſub- 
limes from the wood, it appears 
browniſh, compoſed of ſemipellu- 
cid grains mixed with dirt: in 
this ſtate. it is exported by the 
Dutch, and purified by a ſecond ſub- 
limation; after which, it is reduced 
into loaves (in which it is brought 
to us) probably by fuſion in cloſe 
veſſels; for it does not aſſume this 
form in ſublimation, .... - 

Pure camphor is very white, pel- 
lucid, ſomewhat unctuous to the 
touch; of a bitteriſh, aromatic, 
acrid taſte, yet accompanied with 
a a ſenſe of coolneſs; of a very fra- 
grant ſmell, ſomewhat like that of 
roſemary, but much ſtronger. It 


is totally volatile, and inflamma- 


ble; foluble in vinous ſpirits, oils, 
and the mineral acids; not in water, 
alkaline liquors, or the acids of 
the vegetable kingdom. This con- 
crete is eſteemed one of the moſt 
efficacious diaphoretics; and has 
long been celebrated in fevers, ma» 
lignant and epidemical diſtempers: 
in deliria, where opiates fail of pro- 
curing ſleep, and oftentimes ag - 
gravate the ſymptoms, this medi- 
cine ſtequently ſucceeds. 

Frederick Hoffman has wrote an 
22 differtation De campboræ 
uſu interne ſeruriſimo et preflantiſ- 
imo: the ſubſtance of his obſer- 
vations is, that camphor ſeems to 
penetrate very quickly through the 
whole body, and notably increaſe 
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perſpiration: that though given to 
the quantity of half a dram, diſ- 
ſolved in fpirit of wine, and duly 


_ dilated, it does not raiſe the pulſe, 


or occaſion any heat, but rather 
cauſes a ſenſe of coolneſs about the 
przcordia ; that on continuing its 
ufe for ſome time, the blood be- 
came ſenſibly more fluid, and the 
gn” of watery ſerum, which 
he habit before abounded with, was 

notably diminiſhed : that in malig- 
nant fevers, and all diforders, 
whether acute or chronical, pro- 
ceeding from an acrid or putreſcent 
ſtate of the juices, camphor has 
excellent effects, correcting the a- 
crimony, expelling the putrid mor- 
bific matter through the cutaneous 
pores, and preventing an inflam- 
mation or ſphacelus, where there is 
previouſly any diſpoſition thereto t 
that, by ſtrengthening the veſſels, , 
it reſtrains hemorrhages happen= 
ing in acute fevers, and promotes 
eritical and.periodical evacuations : 
that it expels even the venereal 
virus; and that he has known ex- 
amples of the lues being cured by 
camphor alone, a purꝑative only 


being premiſed: and that in recent 


infections he has found no medi- 
eine equal to it in efficacy. In in- 
flammatory caſes, where there is 4 
tendency to mortification, intenſe 
heat, thirſt, or where. the ſkin 1s 
dry and parched, whether before 
or after a delirium has come on, 
ſmall doſes of camphor joined with 
nitre produced happy effects, almoſt 
immediately relieving the ſymp- 
toms, occaſioning a calm ſleep and 
plentiful ſweat, without fatiguing 


- the patient. He farther obſerves, 


that this fimple, by its antiphlogi- 
ſic quality, prevents the ill effects 
of the more irritating medicines : 
that cantharides, and the acrid 
ſtimulating cathartics and diu- 
retics, by the admixture of a ſmall 
proportion of camphof, become 

x mach 
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much more mild and ſafe in opera- 
uon. Tu the VS 
The common doſe of camphor 
is from one grain to ten. Its offici- 
nal preparations are, a julep [L] 
and emulſion [E.] for internal ule ; 
and a ſolution ,, in, reQifed ſpirit 
L. E.] and in expreſſed oil [E.] 
tor external applications. It is an 
ingredient alſo in the paregoric 
elixir, camphorated vitriolic water 
a camphorated white ointment, 
d ſaponaceous liniment [L. E.] 


_, CANCRORUM CHELZ[L.E.], 
Crabs claws : the black tips of the 
claws of the common ſea crab, or 
cancer marinus, _ 1 5 5 
CANCRORUM OCULI d. 
"ſe Crabs eyes ſo called: 
y. concretions found in the head, 
or rather ſtomach, of the aftacus 
Pluviatilis, or craw fiſh. 
The only virtue of theſe-fimples 
is to abſorb acidities in the prima 
viæ. The claws enter an offticinal 
lozenge, and give name to a pow- 
der, for this intention. They are 
ingredients alſo in ſame other offici. 
ul compoſitions, in which they do 
not ſeem to be of much advantage; 
viz, the compound arum powder, 
contrayerva powder, and cordial 
confection. 8 
Crabs eyes are ſaid by moſt wri- 
ters on the materia medica to be 
frequently counterfeiced with to- 
baccopipe-clay, or compoſitions of 
chalk with. mucilaginous ſubſtances, 
This piece of fraud, if really prac- 
tiſed, may be very eaſily diſco- 
vered; the counterfeits wanting the 
leafy texture which is obſerved upon 
breaking the genuine ; more readily 
imbibing water; adhering, to the 
tongue; and diſſolving in vinegar, 
or the ſtronger, acids diluted with 
water, either entirely, or not at 
all, or by . — whilſt the 
true crabs eyes, digeſted in theſe 
liquors, become ſoft and tranſpa- 


% 
* 
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rent, their original form remaining 
the ſame : this change is owing to 
the earthy part, on which de- 
pended their opacity and hardneſs, 
bein diſſolved by the gentle action 
of the acid, which leaves the con- 
glutinating matter unhurrt. 


CANELLA ALBA: Cinnamo- 
num five canella ſubit minoribus alba 
C. B. Contex M interanus falſo dic- 
tus Park. Canella alba. N 
This is a bark rolled up into lo 
quills, thicker than einnamon, and 
both outwardly: and "inwardly of a 
whitiſh colour, lightly inclining to 
yellow. It is the produce of a tall 
tree growing in great plenty in the 
low lands in Jamaica, and other 
American iflands, called by ſir 
Hans Sloane arbor baccifera laurifo- 
lia aromatica, fructa viridi calycu- 
lato racemoſb. The canella is the 
interior bark, freed from an out- 
ward thin rough one, and dried in 
the ſhade. The ſhops diſtinguilh, 
two forts of canella, differing 3 — 
one another in the length and thick - 
neſs of the quills: they are both 
the bark of the ſame tree, the 
thicker being taken from the trunk, 
and the thinner from the branches. 
This bark is a warm pungent aro- 
matic, not of the moſt agreeable 
kind : nor are any of the prepara- 
tions of it very grateful. It is late- 
ly ſometimes met with in extem- 


- poraneous preſcription, and is an 


ingredient in the officinal Hera picra 
and tinctura ſacra [ L. ]. and in the 
aqua raphani and pulyis ari com- 
pofttus [E.] 
CANNABIS. ſemen: Cannabis 
/ative C. B. Hemp; the ſeed [E.] 
This plant, when freſh, has a 
rank narcotic ſmell: the water in 


which the ſtalks are ſoaked, in or- 


der to facilitate the ſeparation of 
the tough rind for mechanic uſes, 
is ſaid to be violently poiſonous, 
and to produce its effects almoſt 
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as ſoon as drank. The ſeeds alſo 
have ſome ſmell of the herb; their 
taſte is unctuous and ſweetiſh ; on 
expreſſion they yield a conſiderable 
quantity of inſipid oil: hence, they 
are recommended (boiled in milk, 
or triturated with water into an 
emulſion) againſt coughs, heat of 
urine, and the like. They are alſo 
ſaid to be uſeful in incontinence of 
urine, and for reſtraining venereal 
appetites ; but experience does not 
warrant their having any virtue of 
this kind. | won 


_ CANTHARIDES [L. E.] Spa- 
niſh flies. Theſe, inſects are of a 
ſhining green? colour, intermingled 
with more or leſs of a blue and, a 

Id yellow. They are found ad- 
ering to different Kinds of trees 
and herbs, in Spain, Italy, and 
France: the largeſt and moſt eſ- 
teemed come from Italy. 45 
Cantharides are extremely acri- 
monious: applied to the ſkin, they 
firit inflame, and afterwards exco- 
riate the part, raifing a more per- 
fect bliſter than any of the vege- 
table acrids, and occaſioning a 
more plentiful diſcharge of ſerum. 
All the bliſtering compoſitions have 
cantharides for the baſis, See Part 
IV. chap, x. The external, ap- 
plication, of eantharides is often 
folowed by a ftrangury, , accom- 
ome with thirſt LAT feveriſh 
eat: this inconvenience may be 
remedied by ſoft unctuous or mu- 
cilaginous Fm nk, drank. 
Cantharides taken internally, of- 
ten occaſion a, diſcharge of blood 
by urine, with exquiſite pain: if 
the doſe iy conſiderable, they ſeem 
to inflame and exulcerate the whole 
inteſtinal canal; the, ſtools become 
mucous and purulent; the breath 
fetid and cadaverous; intenſe pains 
are felt in the lower belly; the pa- 


tient faints, grows ce raving 


theſe terrible 


- 
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conſequences have ſometimes hap- 
pened from a few grains. Herman 
relates, that he has known a quat- 
1 Na Fi > 4 SO 
ter of a grain inflame the kidneys, 
and occaſion bloody urine with vio- 
lent pain. There are nevettheleſs 
* C3 en» 6. 1% s\ & 4 ITY #7 Ti 
caſes in which this ſtimulating fly, 
given in Le proves” not 
only fafe, ot. of ſingular eflicacy 


for the cure bf diſeaſes that yield | 


little to medicines of a milder clafs; 
In cold phlegmatje ſluggiſh Þabits, 
where the viſcera. are overloaded, 
and the kidneys and ureters ob- 


ſtructed with thick viſcid mucous 


matter, cantharides have excellent 
effects; here the abounding mucu 
defends the ſolids from t > acri- 
mony of the fly, till it is itſelf 
expelled; when, the medicine ought 
to be diſcontinued. Groenvelt em- 
ployed cantharides with great ſuc- 
ceſs in dropſies, obſtinate ſuppreſ- 
fions of urine, and e 
of the bladder; giving very con- 
ſiderable doſes made into Boluſes 
with camphor; and r Wee 
large draughts of emulſions, milk, 
or other emollient liquids: by this 
means, the exceſſive irritation, 
which they would "otherwiſe have 
occaſioned, was. in great meaſure 
prevented. The camphor did, not 
perhaps contribute ſo much to this 
effect as is generally imagined : 
ſince it has no ſenſible quality that 
promiſes any conſiderable abate- 
ment of the acrimony of canthari- 
des: nitre mol Noe all that 
the camphor is ſup to per- 
form : this, with "milk, or A2 
lient mucilaginous liquors, drank 
in large quantity, are the beſt cor- 
rectors. Cantharides, in very ſmall 
doſes, may be given with ſaſety alſo 
in other caſes. 1 Mead ob- 
ſerves, that the obſtinate gleeting 
which frequently remain after th 
cure of venereal maladies, and 
which rarely yield to balſamic medi- 
eines, are effeaually remedied by 
1 2 "T7 OW can- 
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cantharides;z and that no one re- 
mefy is more efficacious in leprous 
diſorders ; in which laſt, proper 
purgatives are to be occaſionally 
taken during the uſe of. the can- 
tharides, e beſt and ſafeſt pre- 
paration of cantharides, for theſe 
- Purpoſes, is a. ſpirituous tincture 
fa Z.] and indeed in all caſes, the 
incture is far preferable, for inter- 
nal uſe, to the fly in ſubſtance. 
The virtues of cantharides are 
extracted by reQihed ſpirit of wine, 
proof ſpirit, and water; but do not 
ariſe in diſtillation. The watery 
and ſpirituous extracts bliſter as 
freely as the fly in ſubſtance ; whilſt 
the fly remaining _ after. the ſeveral 
vas have performed their of- 
ce, is to the taſte infipid, and 
does not in the leaſt bliſter, or in- 
flame the ſkin, 


* CAPILLUS ' VENERIS, vide 


ADIANTHUM. 


; Fit radicis cortex, et lo- 
rum gemme: Capparis ſpinoſæ frudu 
minore, folio N 2 T Cake 
buſh; the bark of the root, and 
buds of the flowers. 
This is a low prickly buſh, found 
wild in Italy, and other countries: 
it is raiſed with us by ſowing the 
ſeeds upon old walls, where they 
take root betwixt the bricks, and 
endure for many years. 

The bark of the root is pretty 

lick, of an aſh colour, with ſeve- 


ral tranſverſe wrinkles on the ſur- 


face: cut in ſlices and laid to dry, 
it rolls up into quills. This bark 
has a bitteriſh acrid taſte: it is reck- 
oned aperient and. diuretic; and 
recommended in ſeveral chronic 
diſorders, for opening obſtructions 
r 
The buds, pickled with vinegar, 

Le. are uſed at table. They are 
ſuppoſed to excite appetite, and 
promote digeſtion ; and to be par- 
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ticularly uſeful, as detergents and 
Krona A in obne of the 
liver and ſpleen. Their taſte and 
virtues de pend more upon the ſaline 
matter introduced into them, than 
on the caper buds, | 


CAPRIFOLII ia et flores - Pe- 
riclyment non perfoliati Germanici 


C. B. Woodbind, or honeyſuckle ; 


This is a climbing ſhrub, com- 
mon in hedges; the beauty of its 
flowers has gained it a place alſo in 
gardens. The leaves have a diſa- 
greeable ſmell; the flowers a very 
e one; the taſte of both is 

erbaceous and roughiſn. They 
are ſaid to be diuretic and aperient; 
but practice has not for à long time 
paid any regard to them. 


Capsicuu, vide Pryzz In- 


DICUM. 
. CARABE, vide SUCCINUM. 


_ CARANNA [Z.] Caranna. 
This is a reſinous fubſtance 
brought from New Spain, and 
other parts of America, in little 
maſſes, rolled up in leaves of flags : 
it is ſaid to exude from a fpecies of 
palm tree. This reſin is very 
rarely made uſe of in medicine, 
or met with in the ſhops ; whence 
the London college have rejected it 
from-their catalogue, though it is 


the leaves and flowers. 


ſtilf retained by the Edinburgh. 


CARDAMOMI MAJORIS - 
men. Greater cardamom ſeed. 
The greater cardamom is a dried 
fruit or pod, about an inch long, 


containing under 4 thick ſkin two 


rows of ſmall triangular ſeeds of 2 
warm aromatic flavour, 

CARDAMOMI MINORIS fe 
men. Leſſer cardamom [L. F.] 
This fruit is ſcarce half the 


length of the foregoing : the ſeeds 
| | are 
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are conſiderably ſtronger both in 
ſmell and — 2 ag — 
has long ſupplied ace of the 

n al is the only 


other in the ſh 

one now directed. 5 
Cardamom ſeeds. are a very 
warm, grateful, pungent aromatic, 
and frequently employed as ſuch in 
practice: they are ſaid to have this 
advantage, that notwithſtanding 
their pungency, they do not, like 
thoſe of the pepper kind, immode- 
rately heat or inflame the bowels. 
Both water and reQtified ſpirit ex- 
tract their virtues by infuſion, and 
elevate them in diſtillation; . with 
this difference, that the tincture 
and diſtilled ſpirit, are conſiderably 
more grateful than the infuſion and 
diſtilled water: the watry infuſion 
appears turbid and mucilaginous ; 
the tincture made in ſpirit, limpid 
and tranſparent. The huſks of 
theſe ſeeds, which have very little 
ſmell or taſte, may be commodi- 
ouſly ſeparated, by commutting the 
whole to the mortar, when the 
ſeed will readily pulverize, ſo as 
to be freed from the ſhell by the 
ſieve: this ſhould not be done till 
juſt before uſing them; for if kept 
without the huſks, they ſoon loſe 
conſiderably of their flavour. The 
officinal preparations of theſe ſeeds 
are a ſpirituous water and tincture: 
they are employed alſo as a ſpicy 
ingredient in ſeyeral of the officinal 
compoſitions. , | | 


| # no 
CARDIACA folia: Marrubii 
cardiacæ dicti, forte primi Theophraſti 

C. B. Motherwort ; the leaves. 
This plant is common in waſte 
places, and found in flower greateſt 
part of the ſummer. The leaves 
have a bitter taſte, and a pretty 
ſtrong ſmell: they are ſuppoſed to 


de uſeful. in hyſteric diſorders, 


to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, to pro- 
mote urine; and indeed it may be 


Judged from their ſmell and taſte, 
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that their 2 virtues. are con- 


ſiderable, though they are now re- 


jeRed both from the London an 


Edinburgh pharmacopceias. 


CARDUI BENEDICTI felis 
fenen: Cmici ſylvefris birſutioris ſoug 
cardui benediai C. B. Cardui lutei 
procumbentis, ſudorifici et amari Mori- 
Jon. Bleſſed thiſtle; the leaves 
[L. E.] and feed [FC. 

This is an annual plant, cultivated 
in gardens: it flowers in June and 
July, and perfects its ſeeds in the 
autumn. The herb ſhould be ga- 
thered when in flower, dried in 
the ſhade, and kept in a very dry 
airy place, to prevent its rotting or 


growing mouldy, which it is very 


apt to do. The leaves have a pe 
netrating bitter _ taſte, not very 
ſtrong, or very durable ; accom- 
panied with an ungrateful flavour, 
which they are in great meaſure 
freed from by keeping. Water 
extracts, in a little time, even 
without heat, the lighter and more 

ateful parts of this plant: if the 
ipeftion is continued. for ſome 
hours, the difagreeable parts are 
taken up: a ſtrong decoction is 
very nauſeous and offenſive to the 
ſtomach. Rectified ſpirit pains a 
very pleaſant bitter taſte, which re- 


mains uninjured in the extract. 


The virtues of this plant ſeem 
to be little known in the preſent 
practice. The nauſeous decoction 


is ſometimes uſed to provoke vomit- 


ing; and a ftrong infuſion to pro- 
mote the operation of other emetics. 
But this elegant bitter, when freed 
nſiye parts of the herb, 
may be advantageouſly applied. to 


other purpoſes. _ I have frequently 


experienced excellent effects from 


a light infuſion of carduus in loſs 


of appetite, where the ſtomach was 
injured by irregularities. . 
infuſion made in celd or war 


drank freely, and the 
patient 


water, if 


I 3 


aa ſo 


_ cz ee 
* 
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patient kept warm, occaſions 2 
plentiful ſweat, and promotes all 
the ſecretions in general. | 

The ſeeds of this plant are alſo 
conſiderably bitter, and have been 
ſometimes uſed in the fame inren- 
tion as the leaves, The Edinburgh 
college makes them an ingredient 
In the ſtomachic tincture. 


CARICA LL. J Figs; the dried 


fruit of the cus communis C. B. 


The principal uſe of theſe is 

f. emollient ſweet; in this 
intention they enter the pectoral 
decoction and lenitive electary of 
the ſnops. They are alſo eſteemed 
by ſome as ſuppuratives, and hence 
Have a place in 1555 maturating ca- 


| — 


CARLINE, ſeu Chameleontis al- 
20 radix : 
fare albo C. B. Carline thiſtle ; ; the 
root [E. 

This is a very prickly ſort of 
thiſtle, growing ſpontaneouſly in 
the fouthern parts of France, Spain, 
Italy, and the mountains of Swiſ- 
ſerland; from whence the dried 
roots are brought to us. This root 


; Is about an inch thick, externally -are 


of a pale ruſty brown colour, cor- 
rod. as it were on the ſurface, 
and perforated with numerous ſmall 
holes, appearing when cut as if 
worm eaten. It has a ſtrong ſmell, 
and a ſubacrid, bitteriſh, Natale 
aromatic taſte. 
on as a warm diaphoretic and alexi- 
Pharmae; and has been for ſame 
{time greatly eſteemed by foreign 
"Phyſicians, but never came much 
Into uſe among us: the 

ractice has Ae rej 

Nor is it often to be met'with in the 
e Frederick Ho zan, the el- 
der, relates, that he has obſerved 
"A dero&tion of it in broth to occa- 


reſent 


| 1 vomiting.” +, jr" 2 


N 


_ . EARPORALSAMDM: Frue- 


Carla ataul magno 


Carlina is looked 


ed it; 


N 
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tus balſami & yriaci rute Folio FE B. 
Carpobalſam [L.] 

This 1 is the fruit of the tree that 
yields the opobalſam or balm of 
Gilead. It is about the ſize of a 

a, of a whitiſh colour, incloſed 
in à dark brown wrinkled bark. 
This fruit, when in PEE 
has a pleaſant warm 22 
and a fragrant ſmell, reſemblin ng 
that of the opobalſamum itſel 
It is very rarely found in the ſhops ; 
and ſuch as we now and then do 
meet with, has almoſt entirely loſt 
its ſmell and taſte. It is of no 
other uſe in this country than' as 
an ingredient in the mithridate 
and theriaca, in both which the 
college direct cubebs as a ſubliitute 
15 it. 


CARTHAMI nen: Cartami 
officinarum flore croceo Tourn, Baſ- 
tard ſaffron, or ſafflower; the ſeeds. 

The baſtard ſaffron is a ſoft kind 
of thiſtle, with only a few prickles 
about the ed of ' the leaves. 
It 18 apa Ki large quantity 


in ſome places of German 72 from 
E 


whence the other parts of Europe 
are ſupplied with the flowers as 3 


cofourmg drug, and the ſeeds as 

4 3 one. 

well cured, are not eaſily diſtin- 

| * by the eye from ſaffron ; 
u 


The flowers, 


t their want of ſmell readily 


diſcovers them. The ſeeds are 


white, ſmooth, of an —— 
roundiſh ſhape, yet with four ſen- 
ſible cornere, about a quarter of 


an inch in length, ſo heavy as to 


link in water; of a viſcid ſweetiſh 
taſte, which in a little time be- 
comes acrid and nauſeous. Theſe 


"feeds have been celebrated as a ca- 


thartic: they operate very ſlowly, 


and for the molt part diſorder th 
+ bowels, eſpecially when given in 


ſubſtance ; triturated with aroma- 


tic diſtilled waters, they form an 


emulfion leſs offentive, yet inferior 
in 
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in efficacy to more sommon pur- eaſily diſtinguiſhable by their 


gatives. 


CARUT, carvi, ſeu cari, ſemen : 
Cumini pratenfis carui officinarum 
C. B. Caraway ; the ſeeds [L. E.] 

Caraway is an umbelliferous 
plant, cultivated with us in gar- 
dens, both for culinary and medi- 
cinal uſe. The ſeeds have an aro- 
matic ſmell, and a warm pungent 
taſte. Theſe are in the number of 
the four grearer hot ſeeds; and 
frequently employed as a ſtomachic 
and carminative in flatulent colics, 
and the like. Their officinal 
. Preparations are an eſſential oil 
. [Z. E.] and a ſpirituous water [L.] 
they are ingredients alſo in the 
compound juniper water, tincture 
of ſena, ſtomachic tincture, oxymel 
, of garlic, electary of bayberries 
and of ſcammony, philonium, and 
the cummin-ſeed plaſter [L.] 


- . CARYOPHYLLA AROMA- 
-TICA [Z. E.] Cloves. 
Cloves are the flower cups (not 


as is generally ſuppoſed the fruit) 


of a bay- like tree, growing in the 
Eaſt-Indies. In ſhape, they ſome- 
what reſemble a ſhort thick nail: 
in the inſide of each clove are 
found a ſtylus and ſtamina with 
their apices, as in other flower 
cups: at the larger end ſhoot out 
from the four angles four little 
. points like a ſtar, in the middle of 
-which is a round ball, compoſed 
of four little leaves, which are the 
unexpanded petala of the flower. 

Cloves have a very ſtrong agree- 
able aromatic ſmell, and a bit- 
teriſh pungent taſte, almoſt burning 
the mouth and fauces, The Dutch, 


from whom we have this ſpice, . 


frequently mix with it cloves which 
have been robbed. of their oil: 
theſe, though in time they regain 
from the others a conſiderable 
{hare both of taſte and ſmell, are 
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cloves themſelves an 


.ting nature, and 


cinal preparation 


luteo F. B. 


weaker flavour and lighter colour, 
Cloves, conſidered as medicines, 
are very hot ſtimulating aromatics, 
and poſſeſs in an eminent degree 
the general virtues of ſubſtances of 


this claſs. An extract made from 


them with rectified ſpirit is exceſ- 


ſively hot and pungent; the diſtil- 


led oil has no great pungency; an 


extract made with water is nauſeous 
and ſomewhat ſtyptic. The only 


officinal preparation of them is the 


eſſential oil [L. E.] Both the 
their oil are 
ingredients in many officinal com- 


poſitions. 


CARYOPHYLLA RUBRA: 
Flores Caryophylli altilis majoris C. B. 


Clove july flowers [L. E. 


A great variety of el flowers 
are met with in our gardens: thoſe 


made uſe of in medicine ought to 


de of a deep crimſon colour, and 


a pleaſant aromatic ſmell, ſome- 
what like that of cloves; many 


ſorts have ſcarce any ſmell at all. 


The caryophylla rubra are ſaid to be 


cardiac and alexipharmac: Simon 
Paulli relates, that he has cured 


many malignans ſevers by the uſe 
of a decoction of them; which he 


ſays powerfully promotes ſweat 
and urine, without tly irrĩta- 
ſo raiſes the 


ſpi its, and quenches- thirſt, At 


(preſent theſe flowers are ' chiefly 
valued for their pleaſant flavour, 
which is entirely loſt even by light 
coction: hence the college direct 


the ſyrup, which is the only offi- 
of them, to be 
made by infuſion. 1 3 


— EIS radix : 
Ca late vulgaris flare parvo 
2%” — or — benet; 
the root. | | 
Avens is a rough plant found 
wild in woods and hedges. . 
ES. The 
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The root has a warm, bitteriſh, 
aſtringent taſte, and a pleaſant 
ſmell, ſomewhat of the clove kind, 
eſpecially in the ſpring, and when 
roduced in dry warm foils. Par- 
Einton obſerves, that ſuch as is the 
growth of moiſt ſoils has nothing 
of this flavour. This root has been 
employed as a ſtomachic, and for 
ſtrengthening the tone of the viſ- 
cera in general: it is ſtill in ſome 
eſteem in foreign countries, though 
not taken notice of among us. 
It yields on diſtillation an elegant 
odoriferous eſſential oil, which 
concretes into a flaky form. 


CASCARILIA, vide ELzp- 
THEBRIA, . 


CASIA FISTULARIS [L. E.] 
the fruit of an oriental tree, re- 
ſembling the walnut. 

This fruit is a eyliadrical pod, 
ſcarce an inch in diameter, a foot 
or more in length: the outſide is 
a hard brown bark: the inſide 
is divided by thin tranſverſe wood 
plates, covered with a ſoft blac 
pulp of a ſweetiſn taſte, with ſome 
degree of acrimony. There are 


two ſorts of this drug in the ſhops; 


one brought from the Eaſt-Indies, 
the other from the Weſt: the canes 
or pods of the latter are generally 
large, rough, chick-rinded; and 
the pulp nauſeous: thoſe of the 
Former are leſs, ſmoother, the pulp 
blacker, and of a ſweeter taſte; 
this fort is preferred to the other. 
Such pods thould be choſen as are 
weighty, new, and do not make 
a rattling nojſe (from the ſeeds 
being looſe within them) when 
ſhaken. The pulp ſhould be of a 
bright, ſhining black colour, and 
a ſweet taſte, not harſh (which 
happens from the fruit being ga- 
rhered before it has grown fully 
ripe} or fouriſh (which it is apt to 


turn upon keeping:) it ſhould nei- 
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have no place: but in 
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ther be too dry, nor too moiſt, nor 
at all mouldy, which, from its he- 
ing kept in damp cellars, or moiſt- 
ened, in order to increaſe its weight, 
is very ſubje&t to be. Greateſt 
part of the pulp diſſolves both in 
water and in rectiſied ſpirit; and 
may be extracted from the cane by 


either. The ſhops employ water, 


boiling the bruiſed pod therein, 
and afterwards evaporating the 
ſolution to a due conſiſtence. 
The pulp of cafia is a gentle 
laxative medicine, and frequently 
iven, in a doſe of ſome drams, 
in coſtive habits. -Seme direct a 
doſe of two ounces or more as a 
cathartic, in inflammatory caſes, 
where the more acrid purgatives 
ele large 
quantities it generally nauſeates 
the ſtomach, produces flatulencies, 
and ſometimes ripin s of the 
bowels, eſpecially if the caſia is 
not of a very kind ; theſe 
effects may be prevented by the 
addition of aromatics, and exhibit- 
ing it in a liquid form. Geoffroy 
ſays, it does excellent ſervice in the 
ainful tenſion of the belly, which 
. as follows the imprudent 


uſe of antimonials; and that it 


may be advantageouſly acuated 
with the more acrid purgatives, or 
antimonial emetics, or employed 
to abate their force, Valliſnieri 


relates, that the purgative virtue of 
this medicine is remarkably pro- 


moted by manna; that a mixture 


of four drams of caſia, and two of 


manna, purges as much as twelve 
drams of caſia, or thirty-two of 
manna alone. Sennertus obſerves, 


'that the urine is apt to be turned 
of a green colour by the uſe of 


caſia; and ſometimes, where a 
large _— has been taken, 
blackiſh. This drug gives name 
to an officinal electary, and is an 


ingredient alſo in another. 


CASIA 


8 ** 
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CASIA LIGNFA : the bark 
of an Indian tree called by Brey- 
nius arbor canellifera Indica, cortice 
acerrimg viſcido Jeu mucilaginoſo, qui 
calſia lignea 322 
This bark, in appearance and 

aromatic flavour, approaches to 
cinnamon: from which it is eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable by its remarkable 
viſcidity : chewed, it ſeems to diſ- 
ſolve in the mouth into a ſlimy ſub- 
ſtance ; boiled in water, it gives 
out a ſtrong mucilage, the aroma- 
tic part exhaling ; the water ob- 
tained by diſtillation, unleſs drawn 
with great care, has an unpleaſant 
ſmell, ſomewhat of the empyreu- 
matic kind : nevertheleſs the di- 
ſtilled oil proves nearly of the ſame 
—. with that of cinnamon. 

aſia poſſeſſes the aromatic virtues 
of cinnamon ; but in an inferior 
degree; and its effects are leſs du- 
rable, Its glutinous quality ren- 
ders it uſeful in ſome caſes where 
fimple aromatics are leſs proper. 


CASTOREUM [L. E.] Caſtor. 
Caſtor is the inguinal glands of 
the beaver ; a four-footed amphi- 
bious animal, frequent in ſeveral 
ts of Europe and America, 
he beſt comes from Ruſſia: this 
is in large round hard cods, which 
appear, when cut, full of a brit- 
tle red liver-coloured ſubſtance, 
interſperſed with membranes and 
fibres exquiſitely interwoven. An 
inferior ſort is brought from Dant- 
zick ; this is generally fat and 
moiſt, The worſt of all is that of 
New England, which is in longiſh 
thin cods. | 
Ruſſia caſtor has a ſtrong not 
agreeable ſmell, and an acrid, bit- 
ing, bitteriſh nauſeous taſte. Wa- 
ter extracts the nauſeous part, with 
little of the finer bitter; rectified 
ſpirit extracts this laſt, without 
much of the nauſeous; proof ſpi- 
rit both: water elevates the whole 
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of its flavour in diſtillation; recti- 
fied ſpirit brings over nothing. 

Caſtor is looked upon as one of 
the capital nervine and antihyſteric 
medicines ; ſome celebrated praQi- 
tioners have nevertheleſs doubted 
its virtues ; and Neumann and Stahl 
declare 4t inſignificant, Experience, 
however, has ſhown, that the virtues 


of caitor are conſiderable, though 


they are certainly far leſs than they 


have been generally ſuppoſed to be. 


Its officinal preparations are a ſample 
water [L] a ſpirituous tinture 
[L. E.] and a tincture in the vola- 
ule oily ſpirit [E.] It is an ingre- 
dient in Baden other compolitions, 
as the compound elixir and powder 
of myrrh [L.] the fetid pills, gum- 
pills, and powder for promoting 
delivery {E.] ot 


CASUMUNAR [L. E.] 

This is a tuberous root, an inch 
or more in thickneſs, marked on 
the ſurface with circles or joints 
like galangal, of a browniſh or aſh 
colour on the outſide, and a duſky 
yellowiſh within: it is brought 
from the Eaſt - Indies, cut into tranſ- 


verſe ſlices : what kind of plant it 


produces, is not known. 
Caſumunar has a warm bitteriſh 
taſte, and an aromatic ſmell, ſome- 
what reſembling that of ginger. 
It has been celebrated in hyſteric 


caſes, epilepſies, palſies, loſs of + 


memory, and other diſorders: the 
preſent practice ſometimes employs 
it as a ſtomachic and carminative, 
but it is not ſo much uſed or known 
as it deſerves to be. 


CAUDA EQUINA, % Zqui 
tum: Equiſetum paluſtre 3 


ſetis C. B. Horſetail; the herb [E.] 


This plant is common in watery 
places. It is ſaid to be a very 
ttrong aſtringent: it has indeed a 
manifeſt aſtringency, but in a very 
low degree, * | 


CENTAU- 
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CENTAURII MAJORIS, / 
_ Rhapentici vulgaris radix : Centaurii 
majoris folio in lacinias plures diviſo 


C. B. Greater centaury ; the root. 


The- er centaury is a l 
plant, cultivated in ens. T 
root has a rough ſomewhat acrid 
taſte, and abounds with a red viſ- 
cid juice; its rough taſte has gained 
it. ſome eſteem as an aſtringent ; its 
acrimony as an aperient; and its 


ER quality as a vulnerary : 
t 


«preſent practice takes little no- 
tice of it in any intention. 


- | CENTAURII MINORIS n- 
mitates: Centaurii minoris flore purpu- 
reo F. B. Leſſer centaury; the 
tops [L. E.] | 

This grows wild in many parts 
of England, in dry paſture grounds, 
and amongſt corn. The tops are 
an uſeful aperient bitter: the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia directs an ex- 
tract to be prepared from them, and 
employs them as an ingredient 
in the bitter infuſion and ſtomachic 


CENTINODIUM :  Polygonum 
latifolium C.B. Knotgraſs; the herb. 
This is faid to be vulnerary and 
aſtringent, but on no very good 
foundation. | 


CEPA [L. E.]: Cepa vulgaris C B. 


Onions. 


Onions differ from other bul- 


bous rooted plants, in having ſin- 
gle roots, or ſuch as cannot be 
arted ſo as to increaſe the plant. 
heſe roots are conſidered rather 
as articles of food than of medi- 


cine: they are ſuppoſed to afford 


little or no nouriſhment, and when 
eaten liberally produce flatulencies, 


occaſion thirſt, headachs and tur- 


bulent dreams: in cold phlegma- 
tic | habits, where viſcid mucus 
abounds, they doubtleſs have their 
uſe ; as by their ſtimulating qua- 


- 
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lity they tend to excite appetite, 
attenuate thick juices, and promote 
their expulſion ; by ſome they are 
ſtrongly recommended in ſuppreſ. 


ſions of urine and in dropſies. 


The chief medicinal uſe of onions 
in the preſent practice is in external 
applications, as a cataplaſm for ſup. 
purating tumours, &c. They are 
an ingredient. in the cataplaſma ſup. 
buran! IE.] | 


CERA FLAVA IL. E.] Yellow 


S WAX. 


This is a ſolid concrete ob- | 


tained from the honeycombs af- 
ter. the honey is got out, by heat- 
ing and preſſing them betwixt iron 
plates. I he beſt ſort is of a lively 
yellow colour, and an agreeable 
ſmell, ſomewhat like that of honey: 
when new, it is toughiſh, yet eaſy 
to break ; by age it becomes harder 


and more brittle, loſes its fine co- 


lour, and in great meaſure its ſmell. 


CERA ALBA [L. E.] —White 
wax is prepared from the yellow, 
by redycing it into thin flakes, and 
expoling it for a length of time to 
the air ; when ſufficiently bleached, 
it 1s melted, and caſt into cakes. 
The beſt ſort is of a clear and al- 
moſt tranſparent whiteneſs, and of 


a light agreeable ſmell like that of 


the yellow wax, but much weaker. 

The chief medical uſe of wax 1s 
in cerates, plaſters, unguents, &c. 
as an emollient for promoting ſup- 
puration, &c. It readily unites with 
oils and animal fats, but not with wa- 
tery or ſpirituous liquors. It is gives 
alſo internally in diarrhœas, dyſen- 
teries, &c. either mixed with oily 
ſubſtances, as in the bal/amum Lo- 


catelli [L. E.] or divided by earthy 


powders, as in the puluis teſtaceus 
ceratus [E.] TP 


CERASA: Fructis Ceraſi majoris 


et Hlveſtris, Frucku ſubdulci, nigro 


core 
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tive, frudtu rotundo rubro et acido 
Tourn. et Ceraſa acidiſſima | ſan» 


guineo ſucco C. 3. The ſweet cher» 


ry with a black juice; the plea- 
ſantly-ſouriſh cherry, with a colour- 
leſs juice; and the very ſour cher» 
ry, with a blood red juice; com- 
monly called black, red, and mo- 
rello cherries. a er? 2 
Theſe fruits, eſpecially the acid 
ſorts, are very uſeful-and agreeable 
coolers and quenchers of thirſt; 
and are ſometimes directed in this 
intention, in hot bilious, or febrile 
diſtempers. Boerhaave was ex- 
tremely fond of theſe and the other 
fruits called hor, as aperients in 
ſome chronic caſes; and declares 
himſelf perſuaded, that there is no 
kind of obſtruftion of the viſcera 
capable of being removed by medi- 
cine, which will not yield to the 
continued uſe of theſe. | 


CERUSSA IL. E.] Ceruſſe, or 
white lead. | 
This is prepared by expoſing lead 
to the ſteam of vegetable acids till it 
is corroded into a white powdery ſub- 
ſtance. It is ſometimes adulterated 
with a mixture of common whiting ; 
this, if in any confiderable quanti- 


ty, may be eaſily diſcovered by the 


ſpecific lightneſs of the compound : 
the ſort called flake lead is not 
ſubject to abuſe. See the article 
PrumBum ; and Ceraſa in the 
third Part. EI 


 CETERACH : Ceterach officina- 
rum C. B. Spleenwort, or miltwaſt. 
This is a ſmall buſhy plant grow- 
ing upon rocks and old walls; It 
has an herbaceous, ſomewhat mu- 
cilaginous, roughiſh taſte: it is re- 
commended as a pectoral and for 
promoting urine in nephritic caſes. 
The virtue which it has been moſt 
celebrated ſor, is that which it has 
the leaſt title to, diminiſhing the 
ſpleen. | 
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.  CHAREFOLII : 'Chere- 


pbylli ſativi C. B. Chervil; the 
leaves [E.] . 
This is a low annual plant ſome- 
what like parſley, commonly culti- 
vated in gardens for culinary pur- 
poſes. This plant is grateful both to 
the palate and ſtomach, gently aperi- 
ent, and diuretic. Geoffroy aſſures 
us, that be has found it from expe- 
rience to be of excellent ſervice in 
dropſies; that in this diſorder, it 
promotes the diſcharge of urine 
when ſuppreſſed, renders it clear 
when feculent and turbid, and when 
high and fiery of a' paler colour; 
that it acts mildly without irritation, 
and tends rather to allay than excite 
inflammation. He goes ſo far as 
to ſay, that dropſies which do not 
yield to this medicine, are ſcarce 
capable of being cured by any other. 
He directs the juice to be given in 
the doſe of three or four ounces 
every fourth hour, and continued 
for ſome time, either alone, or in 
conjunction with nitre and ſyrup of 


© CHALYBS, vide Faxun. 


CHAMACYPARISSUS, vide 
ABROTANUM FOEMINA; | 


CHAM ADRYOS, /eu Triſaginis 
folia et ſummitates cum /emine ; Cha- 
mædrycs minoris repentis C. B. Ger- 
mander; the leaves [E.] and tops 
with the ſeed [L.] 12 

This is a low ſhrubby plant, cul- 
tivated in gardens. Ihe leaves, 
tops and ſeeds have a bitter taſte, 


with ſome degree of aſtringency 


and aromatic flavour. They are 
recommended as ſudoriſic, diuretic, 
and emmenagogue, and for ſtrength- 
ening the ſtomach and viſcera in ge- 
—. With ſome they have been 
in great eſteem in intermittent fe- 
vers; as alſo in ſcrophulous and 
other chronic diſorders. 

CHAMA- 
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© CHAMAMELI folia, flores ; 
Chamemeli nobilis ſeu leucanthemi 
odoratioris C. B. Single-flowered 
chamomile (the trailing ſort with 

er leaves and flowers, and the 


diſk of the flower not very convex) - 


te leaves and flowers [L. E.] 

Theſe have a ſtrong not ungrate- 
ful, aromatic ſmell, and a very 
bitter, nauſeous taſte. They are 
-accounted carminative, aperient, 
emollient, and in ſome ' meaſure 
anodyne: and ſtand recommended 
in flatulent colics, for promoting 
che uterine purgations, in ſpaſmo- 
dic pains, and the pains of child- 
hed women: ſometimes they have 
been employed in intermittent fe- 
vers, and the nephritis. Theſe 


flowers are frequently alſo uſed ex- 


ternally in diſeutient and antiſeptic 
fomentations, and in emollient 
glyſters: they enter the fotus com- 
munis, dicoctum commune pro clyftere 
and oleum viride of our diſpenſatory : 
an eſſential oil [L.] ſimple water 
and extract ¶ E. ] are likewiſe prepa- 
red from them in the ſhops. 


CHAMAMELUM fore multi- 
plici C. B. Double- flowered cha- 
momile; the flowers. 

Theſe differ from the foregoing in 
having ſeveral rows of the white pe- 
tala ſet thick together about the mid- 
dle diſk, which is much ſmaller. In 
this diſſe the medicinal qualities 
of the flower chiefly reſide; and 
hence the double or ſmall diſked 
fort is inferior in efficacy to the 
ſingle. * 1 | a 5 


-- CHAMZPITYOS five l ar- 
"thritiee folia Cbamæpityos luteam vul- 
garis five folio tripdo C. B. Ground 
pine; the leaves. 

_ © , "This is a low hairy plant clammy 
to the touch, of a-firong aromatic 
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reſinous ſmell, and a bitter roughiſh 
taſte. It is recommended as an ape. 
rient and vulnerary, as alſo in gouty 
and rheumatic pains, 


- CHEIRI, / Leucoii lutei flores : 
Leucoii lutei vulgaris C. B. Wall. 
flower. | a 

This grows upon old walls and 
among rubbiſh, in ſeveral parts of 


England. The flowers have a plea - 


ſant ſmell, and a ſubacrid, bitteriſh, 
not agreeable taſte: they are ſaid 
to be cordial, N aperient, 
and emmenagogue, but are wholly 
neglected by practice. 


CHELDONII MAJORIS falia, 


radix ; Chelidonii majoris wulgaris 
C. B. Celandinez the leaves and 
root [E.] Yi 

This plant grows on old walls, 
among rubbiſh, and in waſte ſhad 
places. The herb is of a bluei 
green colour; the root of a deep 
red; both contain a gold coloured 


juice: their ſmell is diſagreeable; 


the taſte ſomewhat. bitteriſh, very 


acrid, biting and burning the mouth; 
the root is the moſt acrid. Juice of 
celandine has long been celebrated 
in diſorders of the eyes; but it is 


greatly too ſharp, unleſs plentifully ' 


diluted, to be applied with ſafety 
to that tender organ. It has been 
ſometimes uſed, and it is ſaid with 
good ſucceſs, for extirpating warts, 
cleanſing old ulcers, and in cata- 
plaſms for the herpes miliaris. This 
acrimonious plant is rarely given 
internally: the virtues attributed to 


it are thoſe of a ſtimulating aperi- 


ent, diuretic, and ſudorific : it is 
particularly recommended in the 
ſlow kind of jaundice, where there 


are no ſymptoms of inflammation, 


and in drophes ; ſome ſuppoſe the 
root to have been Helmonr's ſpeci- 
fic in the hydrops aſcites. Half a 
dram or a dram of the dry root 1s 
directed fora doſe; or an 1 
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in wine of an ounce of the freſh 
root. The root and leaves are in- 
gredients in the icterical decoction 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia. 


 CHELIDONII MINORIS Vi, 
radix : Chelidemiæ rotundifoliæ mino- 
ris C. B. Pile wort; the leaves and 
. NID 

This is a very ſmall plant, found 
in moiſt meadows and by hedge 
ſides: the roots confiſt of flender 
fibres, with ſome little tubercles 


among them, which are ſuppoſed 


to reſemble the hxmorrhoids ; from 
whence it has been concluded; that 
this root muſt needs be of wonder- 
ful efficacy for the cure of that di- 
ſtemper: to the taſte, it is little 
other than mucilaginous. wad 


CHERMES, vide Kzrmss. 


CHINZA radix,” China root [Z.] 
There are two ſorts of this root 
in the ſhops, one brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies, the other from the 
Weſt. They are both longiſh, full 


of joints, of a pale reddiſh colour, of 


no ſmell, and very little taſte: the 


oriental, which is the moſt eſteem- 
ed, is conſiderably harder and paler 
coloured than the other. Such ſhould: 
be choſen as is freſh, cloſe, heavy, 
and upon being chewed appears full 


of a fat unQuous juice. China root 


was either unknown or diſregarded 
by the ancient phyſicians. , It was 
firſt introduced into Europe about, 
the year 1535, with, the charaQer 
of a ſpecific againſt venereal and 
cutaneous diſorders, and as ſuch 
was made uſe of for ſome time, 
but at length gave place to medi- 
cine of a more- powerful kind. It 
is generally ſuppoſed to promote 


inſenſible perſpiration and the uri- P 


nary diſcharge ;, and by its unctu- 
dus quality to obtund acrimonious 
Juices, 12 2 | 

CHINA CHINA, vide Pery- 
YIANUS CORTEX, 
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- CICERIS RUBRT /emen : Ciceris 
buy ex purpura ru- 
beſerntibus C. B. Red chiches, or 
chich pra. G47 4 

This is a fort of pulſe cultivated 
in the warmer climates, where dur 
finer peas do not thrive ſo well. 
They are a ſtrong flatulent food, 
hard of digeſtion. Lithontriptic 
and diuretic virtues are attributed to 


ge them on no good foundation, 


' CICHORET aha, radix : Cichs- 
rei fboefiris five off cinarum C. B. 
Wild fuccory ; the roots and leaves 


Z. | 

K Me root has a moderately bitter 
taſte, with ſome degree of rough- 
neſs ; the leaves are ſomewhat leſs 
bitter: the roots, ſtalks, and leaves 
yield, on being wounded, 2 any 


. ſaponaceous juice. By culture; th 


lant loſes its green colour and its 

itterneſs, and in this ſtate is em- 
ployed in ſalads : the darker colour- 
ed and more deeply jagged the 
leaves, the bitterer is their taſte, 
Wild ſuccory is an uſeful deter- 
gent, aperient, and attenuating 
medicine; acting without much ir- 
ritation, tending rather to cool than 
to heat the body, and at the ſame 
time corroborating the tone of the 
inteſtines. The juice taken in large 
quantities, fo as to keep up a gentle 
diarrhœa, and continued for ſome 
weeks, has been found to produce 
excellent effects in ſcorbutic and 
other chronical diſorders. 


* CICUTZ folia: Cicutæ majoris 


C. B. Hemlock; the leaves [E.] 


This is a large umbelliferous plant, 
common about the fides of fields, 
under hedges, and in moiſt ſhady 

laces : the leaves are winged, di- 
vided into a great number of ſmall 
fern-like ſections, of a dark or 
blackiſh green colour, and appearing 
as it were rough: the ſtalk is hollow 
(as is likewiſe great part of the _=_ 

Alter 
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aſter the ſtalk has ariſen) and ſpotted 
wich ſeveral blackiſh, red, or pur- 
ple ſpots, J 

applied externally as a diſcutient, 
and in this intention is an ingredient 
in one of the plaſters of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia. With re- 
ard to its virtue when taken 
. it has been general- 
by accounted poiſonous, which it 
oubtleſs is, in a high degree, when 
uſed in any conſiderable quantity. 
But Dr, Storck has lately found, 
that in certain ſmall doſes it may 
be taken with great ſafety, and 
that, without at all diſordering the 
conſtitution, or even producing any 
ſenſible operation, it ſometimes 

roves a powerful reſolvent in ma- 
ny obſtinate diſorders. See Extrac- 


tum cicutæ in the third part of this 


1 


work. 


_CINERES RUSSICI. Ruſlia 
e 
_ Potaſh is an impure alkaline ſalt, 
2 from vegetable matters by 
urning. The ſtrongeſt is brought 
from Ruſſia in dark coloured very 
hard maſſes, which do not ſoon de- 
liquiate in the air, like the purer 
alkaline ſalts. This fort is ſaid to 
be prepared by burning woed with a 
clole en heat, and making 
the aſhes, with a ley drawn from the 
coarſer part of them, into a paſte, 
which is afterwards ſtratified with 
ſome of the more inflammable 
kinds of wood, and burnt a ſecond 
time: by this means the ſalt melts, 
and concretes with the earthy mat- 
ter of the aſhes into hard cakes : 
but it appears from experiment, 
that this kind of potaſh contains, 
beſides the 7 earth, a large 
proportion of quicklime. A pu- 
rer and whiter fat 1s brought to us 
from Germany, under the name of 
pearl aſhes : this is extracted from 
wood aſhes by means of water, and 
afterwards reduced into a dry form 
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by . evaporation. . Theſe. ſalts are 


liable to great abuſes from ſundry 
admixtures, and. therefore ſhould 
never, be employes for medicinal 
purpoſes, without due purification: 
this may be effected by ſolution in 
cold water, filtration, and exſicca- 
tion. See Part III. chap. viii. 


alba. TVbaccopipe-clay [E.] 

-. This is a pure white clay, near. 
ly of the ſame general nature with 
the boles already. ſpoken of, but 
more viſcous when moiſtened with 
water, and hence probably. more 
effectual for obtunding and incraſ- 
ſating acrimonious thin humours. 
It is ſcarcely ever uſed for any me- 
dicinal purpoſe, , | 


CIMOLIA PURPURASCENS.. 
Fullers earth [IE.] | 
This earth is more viſcous than the 
boles, and leſs ſo than the tobacco- 
pipe-clay, It is wholly neglected 
in practice, though retained in the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia. | 


CINABARIS NATIVA. Native 
cinnabar [E.] | 

This is a ponderous mineral of a 
red colour, found in Spain, Hun- 
gary, and ſeveral other parts of the 
world. The fineſt ſort is in pretty 
large- maſſes, both externally and 
internally of an elegant deep red 
colour, which greatly improves up- 
on grinding the maſs into fine pow- 
der; this is imported by the Dutch 
from the Eaſt-Indies. There is 
another ſort of a good colour, in 
roundiſh drops, ſmooth without, and 
ſtriated within. 199 
This mineral appears from che- 
mical experiments to be compoſed 
of mercury and ſulphur, in ſuch a 


manner, that the quantity of the 


former is commonly above ſix times 


greater than that of the latter: the. 
finer the colour of the cinnabar, the 


more 
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more mercury it is found to hold. 
Native cinnabar has been by many 


pn as a medicine to that made 
Y 


art: but there does not appear 
to be any juſt foundation for this 
preference. The native has ſome- 
times been obſerved to occaſion 
nauſeæ, vomiting, and anxiety: theſe 
probably proceeded from an admix- 
tureof ſome arſenical particles which 
it could not be freed from by re- 
peated ablution, When pure, it has 
no quality or medical virtue diſtin&t 
from thoſe of the artificial cinnabar, 
like which it is not diſſoluble in 
the animal fluids, and is commonly 
found of little activity. See Part III. 
chap. ix. ſect. 7. 
CINNAMOMUM: Cianamamum 
Ave canella xeylanica C. B. Cinna- 
mon [E.] a 122 . 

This is a light, thin bark, of a 
reddiſh colour, rolled up in long 
quills or canes; of a fragrant, de- 
lightful ſmell, and an aromatic, 


ſweet, pungent taſte, with ſome de- 


gree of altringency. It is gene- 
rally mixed wich the caſia bark: 
this laſt is eaſily diſtinguiſnable by 
its breaking over ſmooth, whilſt 


cinnamon ſplinters; and by its ſlimy 


mucilaginous taſte, without any 
ching of the roughneſs of the true 
einnamon. Cinnamon is a very 
elegant and uſeful. aromatic, more 
grateful both to the palate and ſto- 
mach, than moſt other ſubſtances of 
this claſs : by its aſtringent quality 
it likewiſe corroborates the viſcera, 


and proves of great ſervice in ſe- 


veral kinds of alvine fluxes, and 
immoderate diſcharges from the u- 
terus. An eſſential oil, a ſimple 
and ſpirituous diſtilled water, and 
a tincture of it, are kept in the 
ſhops : it is likewiſe employed as a 
ſpicy ingredient in a great number 
of compoſitions. 


Cl TREORUM cortex et. fuecut ; 
085 | 
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Frudtus mali medice C. B. Citrons; 
the yellow rind and juice [E. 

The citron is an evergreen tree 
or ſhrub, of the ſame genus with, 
the orange and lemon: it was firſt 
brought from Aſſyria and Media 
(whence the fruit is called male 
SHria, mala Medica) into Greece, 
and thence into the ſouthern, pants 
of Europe, where it is now culti- 
vated, ' Citrons are rarely made uſe 
of among us: they are of the ſame 

uality wich lemons, except that 
their juice is ſomewhat leſs acid. 


CITRULLI /emen: Anguriz ci- 
trulk dicdtæ C. B. Citruls ; the 

This plant is rarely met with 
among us, unleſs in botanic gar 
dens. The eeds are in the num- 
ber of the four greater cold ſeeds, 
and agree in quality with the others 


CNICUS, wide CaxTranus.'., 


COCCINELLA, fu Cochinilla. 
Cochineal [æ. E.] | f 
This is a ſmall irregular roundiſh 
body of a dark red colour on the 
outſide, and a deep bright red with- 
in: it is brought from Mexico 
and New Spain. This ſubſtance 
has long been ſuppoſed to be the 
ſeed of a plant: it appears from 
chemical experiments to be an ani- 
mal, and from the accounts of the 
more celebrated naturaliſts, an in- 
ſet, which breeds on the Ameri- 
can prickly pear-tree, and adheres ' 
thereto without changing its places 1 


Cochineal has been ſtrongly re- 


commended as a ſudorific, cardiac, 
and alexipharmac : but practitioners 
have never obſerved any conſider- 
able effects from it. Its greateſt 
conſumption is among the ſcarlet 
dyers; and in medicine its prin- 
cipal uſe is as a colouring drug: 
both watery and ſpirituous liquors 

exttach 
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extra its colour. In the London 
macopeia three tinctures, in 
the Edinburgh eight, with two de- 
coctions, an infuſion and a confec- 
tion, receive from this drag a fine 


_ .» COCHLEA TERRESTRES, 
vide LiMaces TERRESTRES. 


 COCHLEARIZ HORTEN- 
SIS folia : Cochltariæ folio ſubro- 
tundo C. B. Garden ſcurvy-graſs ; 
the leaves [L. E.] 


Pa; rs; | COAT 
3 Cocblrariæ 0 '0 fenuato +» Do 
Sea ſcurvygraſs; he leaves. 

Theſe plants have little other 
difference, as to their external ap- 
pearance, than that expreſſed in 
their titles: in taſte and medical 
virtue, the firſt isconfiderably ſtrong- 
eſt; and hence is alone retained 
both by the London and Edinburgh 


Scurvy graſs is a pungent ſlĩimu- 
Jating medicine; capable of diſ- 


ſolving- viſcid juices, opening ob- 


ſtructions of the viſcera and the 
more diftant glands, and promoting 
the fluid ſecretions : it is particu- 
larly celebrated in ſcurvies, and is 
the _ herb employed in theſe 
kinds of diforders in the northern 
countries. Its officinal preparations 
are 2 conſerve [ L. Z.] and ſpirit 
| ak it is an ingredient alſo in the 

rbutic juices and compound horſe- 
radiſh water [ L. E.] and its ſpirit 
is uſed for drawing a clature from 
gum lac [Z.] | 


 COFFEA IE.] Coffee: the fruit 
of an oriental ſhrub called by juſſieu 
jaſminim Arabicum lauri folio, cujus 
'femen apud nos caffe dicitur. 
_ © Fhis fruit is employed rather as 
food than as a medicine. The medical 
effects expected from it, are to aſ- 


medullary part of the 
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ſiſt digeſtion, promote the natural 
ſecretions, and prevent or remove 
a diſpoſition to fleepineſs. 


 COLOCHYNTHIDIS medulla, 
Coloquintida, or bitter apple ; the 
ed 


fruit 

LL. E.] | | 
*. — uce of a plant of 
ind growing in Turkey, 

The fruit is abou the fize _ 2 
orange; its medulla , freed 
Sous the rind and feed, i alone 
— of in 4 this is 
very light, White, ngy, com- 
poled- of Birks eds. L of 
an extremely bitter, nauſeous, acti- 
monious taſte, Coloeynth is one 
of the moſt powerful and moſ vio- 
lent cathartics. Many eminent phy- 
ficians condemn it as dangerous, and 
even deleterious: others recom= 
mend- it not only as an efficacious 
purgative, but likewiſe as an al- 
terative in obſtinats chronical diſ- 
orders. Thus much is certain, that 
colocynth in the doſe of a few 
rains, acts with great vehemence, 
iſorders the body, and ſometimes 
occafions a diſcharge of blood, 
Many attempts have made to 
corre& its virulence by the addi- 
tion of acids, aſtringents, and the 
like: theſe may leſſen the force 
of the colocynth, but no other- 
wiſe than might be equally done 
by a reduction of the doſe. The 
beſt method of abating its viru- 
lence, without diminiſhing its pur- 
gative virtue, ſeems to be by tri- 
turating it with gum, farinace- 
ous ſubſtances, or the oily ſeeds, 
which without making any altera- 
tion in the colocynth itſelf, prevent 
its reſinous particles from cohering, 
aud ſticking upon the membranes 
of the — * ſo as to irritate, 


inflame, or corrode them. It is an 


Ne in ſome of the purgative 
pi 


the ſnops ſp 
| CONSO- 


ls, and the cathartic extract of 


Patt II. 


CONSOLI DE MAJORIS, Jeu 
Symphyts mujoris radix . Sympbyti 
conſolidæ majoris C B. Comfry; the 

This is a rough hairy plant, 


growing wild by river-ſides and 


in watery places. The roots are 


very large, black on the outſide, 


white within, full of a viſcid glu - 


tinous juice, of no particular taſte. 
ee in quality with the 
roots of althæa; with this differ- 


They 


ence, that the mucilage of conſa- 
lida is ſome what ſtronger bodied. 


Many ridiculous. hiſtories of the 
on ldaring virtues of this plant are. 


related by authors. It is an ingre- 
dient in the compound white de- 
coction of the Edinburgh phar- 
— 
| CONSOLIDA MEDIA, vide 


BuouLa. 


' CONSOLIDA MINIMA, vide 


BeLL1s MINOR; | 


 CONTRAYERVA [L. F.)] 

This is a knotty root, an inch of 
two.in length, about half an inch 
thick, of a reddiſh brown colour 
externally, and pale within : long, 
tough, ſlender fibres ſhoot out from 
all ſides of it; theſe are generally 
loaded with ſmall round knots; 
This root is of a peculiar kind of 
aromatic ſmell, and a ſomewhat 
aſtringent, warm; bitteryſh taſte; 
with a light and ſweetiſh kind of 
acrimony when long chewed: the 
fibres have little taſte or ſmell ; the 
tuberous part therefore ſhould be 
alone choſen. Contrayerva is one 
of the mildeſt of thoſe ſubſtances 
called alexipharmacs: it is indiſ- 
putably a good and uſeful diapho- 
retic, and may be ſafely given in 
much larger doſes than the com- 
mon practice is accuſtomed to ex- 
hibit it in. Its virtues are extracted 
both by water and redtified ſpirit, 
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and do not ariſe in evaporation with 


either: the ſpirituous tincture and 
extract taſte ſtronger of the root 
than the aqueous ones. It gives 
name tÞ an officinal powder, and 
is an ingredient in the Edinburgh. 


CopAL [E.] a -refin obtained 
from ſeveral ſorts of large trees 
owing in New Spaln. This re- 
in is brought to us in irregular! 
lumps, ſome tranſparent, of a yel- 
lowiſh or brown colour, others ſe- 
mitranſparent and whitiſh. It has: 
never come into uſe as à medicine; 
and is rarely met with in che ſnops⸗ 
2 


CORALLINA: Maſens muriris 
mus five corallina officinarum C. B. 
Coralline, or ſea moſs [IE. 
This is a branched ſtony ſub- 
ſtance of a white colour, growing 
on rocks, and . ſometimes” on the 
ſhells of fiſhes, It is celebrated as 
2 vermifuge, on what foundation 
I know not: to the tale it is 
intirely infipid, 1 | 


' CORALLIUM RUBRUEM. Red 


coral [L. E.] — A. 


This alſo is a marine production, 
of the ſame nature with the fore- 
going. It cannot reaſonably be 
looked upon in any other light than 
as a mere abſorbent; as ſuch it en- 
ters the officinal crabs'claw powder, 
and is ſometimes in practice directe 
by itſelf. * 


CORIANDRI n: Coriandyi 
majoris C. B. Coriander ; the ſeed 
[L. 11 . Af dans 
Coriander is an umbelliferout 
plant, differing ſrom all the others 
of that claſs in producing ſpherical 
ſeeds: 


ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, which 
improves by drying, and becomes 
ſufficiently grateful 3 they are re- 
commended as carminative and ſto- 

K machis, 


Theſe, when freth, have a 


Dry They are an ingredient in 
the officinal compound lime water 
a electary of bayberries LL. * 


coxNu CERVI [L. E.] The 
ſta or harts horas. 

any extraordinary virtues have 
been attributed to theſe horns, and 
to-all the parts of the animal in 
general ; but experience gives no 


countenance to them; nor do they 


ſeem to have any other ſoundation 
than the great timidity of the hart, 


the annual renewal of his horns, 


and an opinion of his extraordinary 
longevity; from theſe circumſtances 
it was inferred, that all the parts. 
of him, muſt de roper for intimi- 
dating the enraged Archeus, renew- 


ing health and freagth, and po 
1 g life. 


he horns boiled! in water, ve 
out an emallient nutritious ge/ly E.] 
Burnt to whiteneſs, they yield an 


abſorbent earth, purer from gelati- 


nous matter than the natural teſta - 


_ eeous abſorbents, but which ap- 


pears to be weaker in its abſorbent 
wer. This earth is employed 
the öfficinal white deooction 
[L LH, ; 1 2 16103 


"CORN — barter 
maris C. . 1 he cornel tree; 150 
fruit. 


This gut i is adetataly cooling 
and aſtringent, but not regarded as 
an article ef the materia medica; 
and hence rejected both from the 
London. and Edinburgh pron 
wad 28 N f US, 
291 yt 14 y 

cos Ttis [L. E. ] Cours 
brought-fiom the Eaſt-Indies. 

Authors mention two 8 of 


F aroot 


coſtus, ſweet and bitter: in the 


ſnops we ſeldom meet with any 

more than one, the coftus dulcis offi- 

cinarum C. B. This root is about 

the ſize of the finger; and conſiſts 

of a Nn woody part —— 
3 
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the former 
is very tough, of no ſmell, and very 
little taſte; the cortical part brittle, 
of a warm, bitteriſh, aromatic taſte, 
and an agreeable ſmell, ſomewhat 
. reſembling that of violets or Flo- 


within a whitiſh bark : 


rentine orris. Coſtus is ſaid to at- 
tenuate viſcid humours, to promote 
expectoration, perſpiration, and 
urine. At preſent it is rarely met 
with in preſcription, and not often 
in the ſhops : in mithridate, the- 
riaca, and the confectio paulina, 
the only officinal compoſitions it 
is directed in, WY 8 
its n 5 4 


cos ros HORT FORUM, vide 


BALSAMITA MAS. 


coruL FOETIDE gli: 
Chamæ meli fetidi C. B. Mayweed, 
or wild chamomile; the leaves [E. ] 

This plant is common among 
corn, and in waſte places. In 
pearance it reſembles ſome of the 
arden chamomiles, but is eafily 
Giſtingoiſhable from them by its 
ſtrong fetid ſcent. It is rarely or 
never uſed in the PR practice. 


© CRASSULZE foe 7. elephii fo- 
ha:: Telephit vulgaris C. B. Or- 
pine; the leaves E. 
This is a very Gael dessed juicy 
plant, not unlike the houſeleeks. 
It has a mucilagmous roughiſtrtaſte, 
and hence is recommended, as emol- 
lient-and aſtringent, but has never 
been _ regarded i in ev pond 


— — LUPI, vide Lr. 
N Ne ö 


CRETA [72 E. 7 White chalk. 
This is a-pure alkaline earth, to- 
tally ſoluble in vinegar, and the 
lighter acids, ſo as to deſtroy every 
ſenſible mark of their acidity. This 
earth is one of the moſt uſe ful of 
the — and is to be looked 
upon 
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upon ſimply as ſuch: the aſtrin- 

nt virtues which ſome attribute 
to-it, have no foundation, unleſs in 
ſo far as the earth is ſatiated with 
acid, with which it compoſes a ſa- 
line concrete manifeſtly ſubaſtring- 
ent. It gives name to an officinal 
julep [L.] and decoQtion [E.] and 
is an ingredient in the cardialgic 
troches. It is employed alſo fer 
extricating the volatile ſalt of ſal 
ammoniac [L.] 


CRITHMI  folia : Crithmi five 
eniculi marttimi minoris C. B. Sam 
pire ; the leaves [E. 4.4 
This plant grows wild on rocks, 
and in maritime places: the leaves 
are ſomewhat like thoſe of fennel, 


but the ſegments much thicker and 
ſhorter : their ſmell reſembles that 
of ſmallage; the taſte is warm, bit-- 


teriſh, not agreeable, They are 
ſaid to be ſtomachic, aperient, and 
diuretic. 


- CROCUS:: Crocus fativus C. B. 
Saffron; the chives or fleſhy capil- 
laments growing at the end of the 
piſtil of the flower, carefully pick- 
7 and preſſed together into cakes 

«SF; 
| There are three ſorts of ſaffron 
met with- in the ſhops, two of 
which are brought from abroad, 
the other is the produce of our own 
country.: this laſt is greatly ſu- 
perior to the two former, from 
which it may be diſtinguiſhed by 
its blades being broader. When in 
perfection, it is of a fiery orange 
red colour, and yields a deep yel- 
low tincture: it ſhould be choſen 
freſh, not above a year old, in 
cloſe cakes, neither dry, nor yet 
very moiſt, tough and firm in tear- 
ing, of the ſame colour within as 
without, and of a ſtrong, acrid, 
diffuſive ſmell, 

Saffron is a very elegant and uſe- 
ful aromatic: beſides the virtues 
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which it has in common with all 
the bodies of that claſs, it remark- 
ably exhilarates, raiſes the ſpirits, 


and is deſervedly accounted” one of 


the higheſt cordials ; taken in large 
doſes, it is ſaid to occaſian immo- 
derate mirth, involuntary laughter, 
and the ill effects which tollow 
from the abuſe of ſpirituous li- 
quors. This medicine is particu- 
larly ſerviceable in hyſteric depreſ- 
ſions proceeding from a cold cauſe 


or obſtruction of the uterine ſecre- 


tions, where other aromatics, even 
thoſe of the more generous kind, 
have little effect. Saffron imparts 
the whole of its virtue and colour, 
to rectified ſpirit, proof ſpirit, wine, 
vinegar, and water: a tincture 
drawn with vinegar, loſes greatly 
of its colour in keeping: the wa- 
tery and vinous tinctures are apt tp 
grow ſour, and then loſe their co- 
Jour alſo : that made in pure ſpirit 
keeps in perfection for many years. 


Its officinal preparations are, a ſpi- 


rituous tincture [E. ] a vinous tinc- 
ture, and ſyrup 8 It is an in- 
redient in the cordial confection 
L.] the ſudoriſie tincture, the pec- 
toral and paregoric elixirs, the pow- 
der for promoting delivery [E.] and 
ſeveral of the aloetic compoſi- 
tions. ö | 


CUBEBZ L. E.] Cubebs. 
Cubebs are a fruit brought from 
the Eaſt-Indies. This fruit has a 
great reſemblance to pepper. The 
principal difference diſtinguiſha- 
ble by the eye, is, that each cu- 
beb is furniſhed with a long ſlen- 
der ftalk (whence they are called 
by ſome piper caudatum.) In aro- 
matic warmth and pungency, cu- 
bebs are far inferior to pepper. 
They are an ingredient in mithri- 


date and theriaca, [L.] and in the 


compound ſpirit of lavender [E.] 


CUCUMERIS HORTENSIS_ 
K 2 ſemen. 


* 


132. 
ſemen. Garden cucumbers; the 
ſeeds [E.] 


*'Theſe are in the number of the 


four greater cold ſeeds; they are 


leſs apt to grow rancid in keeping 


than the others of chat claſs. 
'CUCUMERIS AGRESTIS Be- 


tus: Cucumeris Hlwveſtris aſinini didli 
C. B. Wild cucumber; the fruit 


ILL. E.] HIT , 
This plant, found wild in foreign 
countries, is with - us. cultivated in 


gardens, Its principal botanic diffe- 


rence from the former, is the ſmall- 


neſs of its fruit, which is no bigger 


than a Spaniſh olive: when ripe, 
it burſts on a light touch, and 
ſheds its ſeeds with violence, and 
hence was named by the Greeks 
_ elaterium. This name was applied 
likewiſe to the inſpiſſated juice of 
the fruit, the only preparation of 
the plant made uſe of in medicine. 
Elaterium is a ſtrong cathartic, and 
very often operates alſo upwards. 
Two or three grains are account- 
ed in_ moſt caſes a ſufficient doſe, 
Simon Paulli relates ſome inſtances 
. of the good effects of this purga- 
tive in — x but cautions prac- 
titioners not to have recourſe to it 
till after milder medicines have 
proved ineffectual; to which cau- 
tion we heartily ſubſcribe. Medi- 
cines indeed in general, which act 
with violence in a ſmall doſe, re- 

ire the utmoſt ſkill to manage 

em with any tolerable degree of 
ſafety : to which may be added, 


that the various manners of making 


theſe kinds of preparations, as 
practiſed by different hands, muſt 
needs vary their power, 


_- CUCURBITA nen: Cucur- 
* bite oblongæ, flore albo, folio molli 
C. B. The gourd; its ſeeds [Z.] 
Theſe are in the number of the 
four greater cold ſeeds. They. unite 
with water by trituration into an 
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emulfion, and yield to the preſs, 
a ſoft inſipid oil, and poſſeſs the 
general virtues of unctuous ſub- 
fiances. | 


- CUMINUM, vide CxMmanun, 


 CUPRESSI fru#us. The cypreſs 
tree's Ma en „ | 
This is a tall tree growing wild 
in the warmer climates. The fruit 
is a ſtrong aſtringent; and in ſome 
places frequently uſed as ſuch: 
among us it is very rarely em- 
ployed, and not often met with 
in the ſhops. | 


' CUPRUM IL. E.] Copper. 
The preparations of copper are 
violently emetic, and therefore very 
rarely exhibited internally. Some 
have ventured upon. a ſolution of a 
grain or two of the metal in vege- 
table acids, and obſerve, that it 


as almoſt as ſoon as received into 


the ſtomach, ſo as to be of good 
uſe for occaſioning porfonous ſub- 
{tances that have been ſwallowed, 
to be immediately thrown up again. 
Boerhaave recommends a ſaturated 
ſolution of this metal in volatile 
alkaline ſpirits, as a medicine of 
great ſervice in diſorders. proceed- 
ing from an acid, weak, cold, phleg- 
matic cauſe : if three drops of this 
tincture be taken every mornin 


with a 7 of mead, and the doſe 


doubled every day to twenty-four 
drops, it proves (he ſays): aperient, 
attenuating, warming, and diure- 
tic : he aſſures us, that by this 
means he cured a confirmed af- 
cites, and that the urine run out 
as from an open pipe; but at the 
ſame time acknowledges, that up- 
on trying the ſame medicine on 
others, it failed him. He likewiſe 
recommends other preparations of 
copper, as of wonderful efficacy in, 


certain kinds of ill habits, weak- 


neſs of the ſtomach, &c. but we 
cannot 


q * 
. 
2 * 
2 * 
LY. S 
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this metal commendable, or even 
ſafe. Phyſicians in general ſeem 
to be agreed, that it has really a 


virulent quality; and too many ex- 
amples are met with of fatal con- 
ſequences enſuing upon eating food 


that had been dreſt in copper veſ- 
ſels not well cleaned from the rutt 


which they had contracted by lying 


in the air. 6 | 
Great care ought to be had tha 
acid liquors, or even water de- 
ſigned for internal uſe, be not ſuf- 
fered to ſtand long in veſſels made 
of copper; otherwiſe they will diſ- 


' ſolve ſo much of the metal as will 
give them. diſagreeable. qualities. 


Hence in the diſtillation of ſimple 
waters with copper. ſtills, the laſt 


runnings, which are manifeſtly 
acid, have frequently proved eme- 
tic. It is remarkable, that whilſt 


weak acid -liquors are kept boiling 
in copper veſſels, they do not ſeem 


the ſame length of time without 
boiling, they become notably im- 


Pregnated with the copper. Hence 


the confectioners, by ſkilful ma- 


nagement, prepare the molt acid 


ſyrups in copper veſſels without 
giving them any ill taſte from the 


metal. « 


'"CURCUMA [E.] Turmeric. . 
Turmeric is a root brought from 
tke Eaſt-Indies. It is internally of 
a deep lively yellow, or ſaffron co- 
lour, which it readily imparts to 
watery liquors. It has an agree- 
able, weak ſmell, and a bitteri 

ſomewhat warm taſte. Turmeric 
is eſteemed aperient and emme- 


nagogue, and of ſingular efficacy in 


the jaundice, It is an ingredient 
in the icteric decoction of the Edin - 
burgh pharmacopœia. It tinges 
the urine of a ſaffron colour. 


©» CUSCUTA, © Dodder, 


_diſtempers. 
CYCLAMEN, + vide AzTaa- 
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cannot think the internal . uſe of 


This is of the claſs of plants 
called paraſitical, or which grow out 
from the body of others : it has no 


leaves, conſiſting only of a number 
of juicy filaments matted together, 


There are two ſorts of it, caſcuta 


major C. B. which grows common- 
ly in heaths on furzes, nettles, &c. 
and likewiſe in fields of flax, and 


other manured plants; and the < + 
cuta minor, or ehithymum of t 

ſame author, ſo called from its 
being found only upon thyme. 
This laft is preferred for medici- 


nal uſe, and is uſually brought from 
Leghorn and. Turkey, with tops 
and ſtalks of thyme amongſt it. 
Epithymum has a pretty ſtrong 


ſmell, and roughiſh ſomewhat pun- 
gent ſubtile taſte. Its virtues re- 
main as yet to be determined; the 
ancients ranked it among cathartics ; 
but thoſe who have given it in that 
intention have been generally dif- 


appointed. 
to diſſolve any of the metal; but 
if ſuffered to remain in them for 


Bluebottle; the flowers. 


CYANT fores: Cyani fegetum C.B. 


This is a common weed among 


corn. The flowers are of an elegant 
blue colour, which, if carefully and 


haſtily dried, they retain for a conſi- 


derable time. As to their virtues, 


the preſent practice expects not any 
from them; notwithſtanding they 
have been formerly celebrated 


againſt the bites of poiſonous ani- 
mals, contagious diſeaſes, palpita- 


tions of the heart, and many other 


NITA, \ de 
CYDONITA .MALA, 
ſemina: Frutius Cotonee mali J. B. 


The quince- tree; the fruit and its 
ſeeds [L. E.) 5254 


Quinces have a very auſtere acid 


taſte: taken in ſmall quantity, they 
are ſuppoſed to reſtrain vomiti 


ng, 
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and alvine fluxes; and more libe- 
rally, to looſen the belly. The ſeeds 

abound with a mucilaginous ſub- 


ſtance, of no particular taſte, which 
they readily impart to watery li- 
quors: an ounce will render three 
pints of water thick and ropy like 
the white of an egg. A ſyrup 
[Z.] and gelly [E. ] of the fruit, and 
mucilage of the ſeeds [L.] are 


kept in che ſhops. 


CYMINI /emen : Cymini ſemine 


. longicore C. B. Fæniculi orientali: 


cumini dicti Tourn, Cummin ; the 


ſeeds [L. E.] 


This is an umbelliferous plant, 


in appearance reſembling fennel, 


but much ſmaller: the ſeeds are 
brought chiefly from Sicily and 


Malta. Cummin ſeeds have a bit- 
teriſn warm taſte, accompanied 
with an aromatic flavour, not of 


the moſt agreeable kind. They 
are accounted good carminatives, 


but not very often made uſe of. 


An eſſential oil of them is kept in 
the ſhops, and they give name to 
a plaſter and cataplaſm [Z.] 


CYNOGLOSSI radix : Cyno- 
gleſſi majoris vulgaris C. B. Houndſ- 
tongue; thiz root. | 
Ihe leaves of this plant are 
in ſhape thought to reſemble a 
tongue, whence its name; they 
are clothed with a whitiſh down : 


it grows wild in ſhady lanes. The 


roots have a rank diſagreeable 
ſmell, and rough bitteriſh taſte, 
covered with a glutinous ſweetiſh- 
neſs. The virtues of this root are 
very doubtful : it is generally ſup- 


poſed to be narcotic, and by ſome 


to be virulently ſo: others declare, 
that it has no virtue of this kind, 


and look upon it as a mere gluti- 


nous aſtringent. The preſent prac- 
tice takes no notice of it in any in- 


5 tention. p "IV fv 
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ſylweftris ul dris flore odorato incar- 
nato C. B. The wild briar, dog roſe, 


or hip tree; its fruit [L. E.] 


This buſh grows wild in hedges 
throughout England. The flow- 
ers have a pleaſant ſmell ; but fo 
weak, that Parkinſon and others, 
have named the plant ro/a He 
tris inodora : a water diſtilled from 
them ſmells agreeably. The fruit 
or hips contain a ſouriſh ſweetiſh 
pulp ; with a rough prickly mat- 
ter incloſing the ſeeds, from which 
the pulp ought to. be carefully 
ſeparated before it is taken inter- 
nally : the Wirtemberg college 
obſerves, that from a neglect of 
this caution, the pulp of hips 
ſometimes occaſions a pruritus, and 
uneaſineſs about the anus; and I 
have known the conſerve of it to 
excite violent vomiting. The con- 
ſerve is the only officinal prepara- 
tion of this fruit. 4 


CYPERI LONGI radix : Cy- 
peri odorati radice longa, five cyperi 
offcinarum C. B. Long cyperus ; 
root. | 

This 1s a plant of the gramini- 
folious kind; it is ſometimes found 
wild, in marſhy places in En- 
gland ; the roots have been gene- 
rally brought to us from Italy. 
This root is long, ſlender, crook- 
ed, and full of knots: . outwardly 
of a dark brown, or blackiſh co- 
lour, inwardly whitiſh ; of an aro- 
matic ſmell, and an agreeable 
warm taſte : both the taſte and 
ſmell are improved by moderate 
exſiccation, Cyperus is accounted 
a good ſtomachic and carminative, 


but at preſent very little regarded, 


DACTYLI: Frau: Palme ma- 
Joris C. B. Dates [Z.]: a half 
dried fruit, about the "ſhape of 
an acorn, but generally larger, 
conſiſting of à fweet pulpy part 
and a hard ſtone: the beſt are 

brought 
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brought from Tunis. They were 
formerly uſed in pectoral decoc- 
tions, and ſuppoſed, beſides their 
emollient and incraſſating virtue, 
to have a ſlight aſtringency. 


DAUCI CRETICI nen 
Dauci foliis feeniculi tenuiſſimis C. B. 
Candy carrot, or carrot of Crete; 
the ſeeds [L. E.] 

This is an umbelliferous plant 
growing wild in the Levant, and 
the warmer parts of Europe. 
The ſeeds, which are brought from 
Crete, have a warm biting taſte, 
and a not diſagreeable aromatic 
ſmell. They are carminative, and 
ſaid to be diuretic, but at pre- 
ſent little otherwiſe uſed than as 
ingredients in the mithridate and 
theriaca. 


DAUCI SYLVESTRIS /emer : 
Paſtinace fylveſtris tenuifoliæ IT 
coridis, vel dauci 3772 C. B. 
Wild carrot ; the feed [E.] 

This is common in paſture 
grounds and fallow fields through- 
out England. The ſeeds polſeſs 
the virtues of thoſe of the daucas 


Creticus, in an inferior degree ; 


and have often ſupplied their 
place in the ſhops; and been 


themſelves ſupplied by the ſeeds 


of the garden carrot : theſe laſt 
are, in warmth and flayour, the 
weakeſt of the three : the ſeeds 


of the Candy carrot are much the 


ſtrongeſt. 
DENTIS LEONIS foe Ta- 


raxaci, radix et folia : Dentis leonis 
latiore folio, et anguſtiore F S 
Dandelion; the, root and herb [E.]. 
This plant is common in fields, 
and uncultivated places: it has 
ſeveral narrow dentated leaves ly- 
ing on the ground, with a ſlender 
naked ſtalk ſuſtaining a yellow 
flower. The root, leaves and ſtalk, 
contain a bitter milky juice : they 
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promiſe to be of uſe. as aperient 
and detergent medjcines ; and have 
ſometimes been directed in this in- 
tention with good ſucceſs. Boer- 
haave eſteems them capable, if du- 
ly continued, of reſolving almoſt 
all kinds of coagulations, and open- 
ing very obſtinate obſtructions of 
the viſcera. 185 "y 


DIAPENSIA, vide SantevLaA. 
DICTAMNUS ALBUS, vide 


FRAxINELLA. 


DICTAMNI CRETICI a: 
Origani Cretici latifolii tomenteſi 


Tourn. Dittany of Crete [L. ay « 


This is a kind of origanum faid 
to grow plentifully in the iſland 
of Candy, in Dalmatia, and in the 
Morea : it has been found hardy 
enough to bear the ordinary winters 
of our own climate. The leaves, 
which are the only port in uſe 
with us, come from Italy, The 

beſt ſort are well covered over 
with a thick white down, and 
now and then intermixt with pur- 
pliſh flowers. In ſmell and taſte, 
they ſomewhat reſemble lemon- 
thyme ; but have more of an aro- 
matic flavour, as well as a greater 
degree of pungency: when freſh, - 
they yield a conſiderable quantity 
of an excellent eſſential oil. They 
are ingredients in the pulvis e myr- 
rha, ſpecies e ſcordio, mithridate, and 
theriaca [ L.] | 


DIGITALIS alia: Digitalis 
purpureæꝶ folio aſpero C. B. Fox- 
glove; the leaves. 
This grows wild in woods, and 
on uncultivated heaths: the ele- 

ant appearance of its purple flow- 
= (ahich hang in 9 alon 

one fide of the ſtalk) has gain- 
ed it a place in ſome of our 
gardens. The leaves have been 
ſtrongly recommended, externally 
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r tumours; and 
Ukewiſe internally, in epileptic diſ- 
orders: what ſervice they may be 
capable of doing in theſe caſes, 
we have no experience. Several 
examples are mentioned by me- 
dical writers of their occaſioning 
violent vomiting, hypercatharſes, 
and diſordering the whole con- 
ſtitution; inſomuch that Boer- 
haave accounts them poiſonous. 
Their taſte is bitter and very nau- 


| ous. N 


DORONICI ROMANI radix : 
Doronici radice' ſcorpii C. B. Ro- 
man wolfſbane; the root. 

This grows ſpontaneouſly on 
the Alps, and in ſundry places of 
Germany. It has been greatly 

ſputed whether this plant is to 

ranked among the poiſonous 

or ſalutary ones: we ſhall not here 
ter into this controverſy 5; ob- 
—=— only, that all the inten- 
tions, it has been recommended 
for, may certainly be anſwered by 
other medicines of no leſs effi- 
cacy, and known to be innocent; 
and that therefore the uſe of do- 
ronicum may be very reaſonably 
laid aſide: in this we are warrant- 
ed by common practice, which has 
not for a long time paid any re- 
gard to it. 98829 


" DORONICI GERMANICT, 
feu Arnicee, felia et radix : Doronici 
plant inis folio alterius C. B. Ger- 
man leopardſbane; the leaves 
and root — 2 


This plant is a native of Ger- 
many. It has been eſteemed a 
ſpecific. for reſolving coagulated 
blood, but operates ſo. violently, 
that it is rarely uſed. The doſe 
is ſaid to be one or two pugils of 
the leaves, and, in ſome caſes, 
of the roots, 


DRACONTIUM : Dracunce- 
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lus polyphyllus C. B. Arum polyphyl. 
2 Dragons, or — — 
leaved arum. 

This is cultivated in ens. 
It has ſcarce any other medical dif. 
ference from the common arum, 
than being in all its parts ſomewhat 
more pungent and acrimonious, 


DRAKENA, vide ConTRra- 


YERVA. 


DULCAMARZ, % Amare- 
dulcis, ſolani lignaſi, herba, radix : 
Solani ſeandentis ſeu dulcamars 
C. B. Bitterſweet, or woody 
nightſhade ; the herb and roots 


25 22 

his plant grows wild in moiſt 
hedges, and climbs on the buſhes 
with woody brittle ſtalks. The 
taſte of the twigs and roots, as the 
name of the plant expreſſes, is 
both bitter and ſweet; the bitter- 
neſs being firſt perceived, and the 
ſweetneſs afterwards. They are 
commended as deobſtruents, for 
reſolving coagulated blood, &c. 
and are ſaid to occaſion generally 
ſome conſiderable evacuation by 
ſweat, urine, or ſtool, particularly 
the latter. 4 


EBULI alia, cortex, radix : Sam- 
buci humilis five ebuli C. B. Dwarf 
elder, or danewort ; the root, bark, 
and leaves [E.] 

This plant grows wild in ſome 
counties of England; but about 
London is rarely met with, unleſs 
in gardens : the eye diſtinguiſhes | 
little difference betwixt it and the 
elder tree, except in the fize ; the 
elder being a pretty large tree, 
and the dwarf elder only an herb 
three or four feet high. The leaves, 
roots, and bark of ebulus have a 
nauſeous, ſharp, bitter taſte, and 
a kind of acrid ungrateful ſmell : 
they are all ſtrong cathartics, and 
as {ach are recommended in dropr 
; ET 1CS, 
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fies, and other caſes where medi- 
cines of that kind are indicated, 
The bark of the root is ſaid to be 
ſtrongeſt; the leaves the weakeſt. 
But they are all too churliſh medi- 
cines for general uſe: they ſome- 
times evacuate violently upwards, 
almoſt always nauſeate the ſtomach, 
and occaſion great uneaſineſs of the 
bowels. By bailing they become 
(like the other draſtics) milder, and 
more ſafe in operation. Fernelius 
relates, that by long coction they 
entirely loſe their purgative virtue. 
The berries of this plant are like- 
wiſe purgative, but leſs virulent 
than the other parts. A rob pre- 
pared from them may be given to 


the quantity of an ounce, as a ca- 


thartic; and in ſmaller ones as an 
aperient and deobſtruent in chro- 
nic diforders: in this laſt intention, 
it is ſaid by Haller to be frequently 
uſed in Swiſſerland, in the doſe of 
a dram. 


ELATINES folia: Linarie fe- 
getum nummulariæ folio non willoſo 
Tourn, Fluellin, or female ſpeed- 
well ; the leaves. ale 
This is a low creeping: plant, 
growing wild in corn fields. The 
eaves have a very bitter, roughiſh 
taſte. They were formerly account- 
ed excellent vulneraries, and of 
great ule for cleanſing and healing 
old ulcers and ſpreading cancer- 
ous ſores: ſome have recommend- 
ed them internally in leprous and 
ſcrophulous diſorders ; as alſo in 
hydropic caſes. It gives name to 
one of the officinal honeys [L.]; 
but the plant itſelf is never uſed 
in the preſent practice, and this 
preparation of 1t 1s in no great 
eſteem, 


_ELEMI IL. E.] Gum elemi. 
This is a refin brought from the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, and ſome- 
times from the Eaſt-Indies, in 
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long roundiſh cakes, generally 
wrapt up in flag leaves. The beſt 
ſort is ſoftiſh, ſomewhat tranſpa- 
rent, of a pale whitiſh yellow co» 
lour, inclining a little-to greeniſh, 
of a ſtrong not unpleaſant ſmell. 
It almoſt totally diſſolves in pure 
ſpirit, and ſends over ſome part of 
its fragrance along with this men- 
ſtruum in diſtillation: diſtilled with 
water, it yields a conſiderable quan- 
tity of a pale coloured, thin, fra- 
granteſſential oil. This refin gives 
name to one of the officinal un- 
guents, and is at preſent ſcarce an 
otherwiſe made uſe of ; though it 
is certainly preferable for internal 
urpoſes to ſome others which are 
d in greater eſteem. 


ELEOSELINUM, vide Aeruu: 


ELEUTHERIE, jeu Caſcarillz 
cortex [L. E.] Caſcarilla; a bark 
ſaid to be imported into Europe 
from one of the Bahama iſlands 
called Elatheria, in curled pieces, 
or rolled up in into ſhops, quills, 
about an inch in width, pretty 
much reſembling. in appearance 
the Peruwianus cortex, re of a 
aler brown colour on the inſide, 
eſs compact, and more friable. 
Its taſte is bitterer, yet leſs diſ- 
1 and leſs rough than that 
of the Peruvian bark; with a con- 
ſiderably greater ſhare of aroma- 
tic pungency and heat : the thin 
outward ſcin, which is of a whitiſh 
colour, has no tafte. It is eaſily 
inflammable, and yields whilſt 
burning a very fragant ſmell : 
this peculiar praperty diftinguiſhes 
the eleutheria from all other known 
barks. 171 | 
Stiſſerus ſeems to have been the 
firſt that employed the cortex eleu- 
therie as a medicine, in Europe; 
he relates (in his Ad. laborat. chym, 
ubliſhed in the year 1693) that 
he received this aromatic bark from 


England; 
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England; and that ſome time af- 
ter it was ſold at Brunſwick for 
- Peruvian bark : that a tincture of 
it in alkalized vinous ſpirits, or 
dulcified alkaline ones, proved car- 
minative and diuretic, and did con- 
*Kderable ſervice in arthritic, ſcorbu- 
tic, and calculous caſes; and that 
if taken immediately after meals, 
it affected the head a little, Eleu- 
theria was ſoon after employed b 
Apinus in an epidemic fever whic 
raged in ſome parts of Norway in 
1694 and 1695: this diſeaſe, which 
at firſt had the appearance of an 
ordinary intermittent, at length 
was accompanied with petechial 
ſpots. The common alexiphar- 
macs and ſudorifics were found in- 
effectual: but the powder or ex- 
tract of this bark, joined with 
them, proved ſucceſsful, even after 
petechiæ had come forth: dyſen- 
teries ſucceeding the fever were 
removed by the ſame medicine. 
During the uſe of the eleutheria, 
the patient generally ſweated plen- 
tifully, without loſs of ſtrength, or 
other inconvenience : the belly 
was likewiſe kept open; thoſe who 
did not ſweat, had three or four 
ſtools a day: where the menſtrual 
or hzmorrhoidal fluxes were ſup- 
preſſed at the beginning of the diſ- 
order, they generally, upon the 
uſe of this medicine, reappeared. 
Among the Germans, the eleuthe- 
rig is at preſent in very great 
eſteem, and frequently employed 
againſt common  intermittents, in 
preference to the Peruvian bark, 
as being leſs ſubje& to ſome in- 
conveniencies which the latter, on 
account of its greater aſtringency, 
is apt to occaſion: it is alſo given, 
with good ſucceſs, in flatalent 
colics, internal hzmorrhages, dy- 


ſenteries, the diarrhœæ of acute 


fevers, and other like diſorders, 
The gentlemen of the French aca- 
dewy found this bark of excellent 


L 6 


ſervice in an epidemic dyſentery 
in the year 17193 in which ipeca- 
coanha proved ineffeQtual : Mr, 
Boulduc obſerved, that this laſt 


left a lowneſs and weakneſs of 


ſtomach, which continued for a 
long time, whilſt eleutheria ſoon 
raiſed the ſtrength, and promoted 
appetite, Among us the uſe of 
this bark is not yet ſo general as 
it ſeems to deſerve: infuſions of 
it are ſometimes directed for pro- 
moting expeQoration. 


ENDIVLE radix, folia : In- 
tybi ſativæ latifolie C. B. En- 
dive; the roots and leaves [E.] 
Endive is raiſed in gardens for 
culinary uſe. It is a gentle cooler 
and aperient, nearly of the ſame 
quality with the cichorium. The 
ſeeds are ranked among the four 
leſſer cold ſeeds, | 


ENULZA CAMPAN AE Jeu He- 
lenii radix: Aſteris omnium maximi 
Tourn. Elecampane; the root 
[L. E.] | | 
- 'Fhis is a very large downy 
plant, ſometimes found 'wild in 
moiſt rich ſoils. The root, eſpe- 
cially when dry, has an agreeable 
aromatic ſmell : its taſte, on firſt 
chewing, 1s glutinous, and as it 
were ſomewhat rancid; in a lit- 
tle time it diſcovers an aromatic 


_ bitterneſs, which by degrees be- 


comes conſiderably acrid and pun- 
gent. Elecampane root poſſeſſes 
the general virtues of alexiphar- 
macs : it is principally recommend- 
ed for promoting expectoration in 
humoural aſthmas and conghs, in 
which intention it enters the pec- 
toral oxymel of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopceia : liberally taken, it 
is ſaid to excite urine, and looſen 
the belly. In ſome parts of Ger- 
many, large quantities of this root 


are candied, and uſed as a ſtoma- 


chic, for ſtrengthening the tone = 
| 4 
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the viſcera in general, and for at- 
tenuating tenacious juices. Spiri- 
tuous liquors extract its virtues in 
greater perfection than watery 
ones : the former ſcarce elevate 
any thing in diſtillation : with the 
latter an eflential oil ariſes, which 
concretes into white flakes : this 
poſſeſſes at firſt the flavour of the 


elecampane, but is very apt to loſe _ 


it in keeping. An extract made 
with water (a preparation now 
kept in the ſhops) poſſeſſes the bit- 
terneſs and pungency of the root, 
but in a leſs degree than one made 
with ſpint. | 


EQUISETUM, vide Cavpa 
EQUINA, 


ERIGERI, % Senecionis folia : 
Senectonis minoris vulgaris C. B. 
Groundſel; the leaves [E.] 

This is a common weed, which 
notwithſtanding its being annual 
is met with at all times of the 
year. The juice, or an infuſion 
of it in ale, is generally, ſaid to 
be a mild and ſafe emetic ; but 
unleſs taken in very large quantity, 
it has no effect this way. The 
freſh herb, beaten into a very coarſe 
pulp, and applied externally, cold, 
to the pit of the ſtomach, is ſaid 
to have occaſioned ftrong vomit- 
ing: but, as Haller juſtly ſuſ- 
pects, there was probably ſome 
fallacy in the obſervation, 


ERUCÆ /emen : Eruce latifollæ 
albæ, ſative Dioſcoridis C. B. Rock- 
et; the ſeeds [E.] L 

This was formerly much culti- 
vated in gardens for medicinal uſe, 
and for talads ; but is at preſent 
leſs common. In appearance, it 
reſembles muſtard, but is eaſily di- 
ſtinguiſhable by the ſmoothneſs 
of its leaves, and its diſagreeable 
ſmell. The ſeeds have a pungent 
talte, of the muſtard kind, but 
weaker : they have long been ce- 
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lebrated as aphrodifiacs, and may, 
probably, have in ſome caſes a title - 
to this virtue, in common with 
other acrid plants. | 


ERVUM, vide OxoBus. 


ERYNGII radix : Eryngii na- 
ritimi C. B. Eryngo, or ſea holly ; 
the root [L. E.] 

Thas plant 8 plentifully on 
ſome of our ſandy and gravelly 
ſnores: the roots are ſlender, and 
very long; of a pleaſant fweetiſh 
taſte, which on chewing them for 
ſome time, is followed by a light 
degree of aromatic warmth and 
acrimony. They are accounted 
aperient and diuretic, and have 
alſo been celebrated as aphrodi- 
ſiac; their virtues however are too 
weak to admit them under the 
head of medicines. The candied 
root is ordered to. be kept in the 
ſhops. ; 


ERYSIMI folia : Eryfimi wul- 
garis C. B. Hedge and, the 
leaves [E.] ; 

his is a low hairy plant, com- 
mon in waſte places, and by way- 
ſides, The leaves are ſaid to pro- 
mote expectoration, excite urine, 
and the other fluid ſecretions, atte- 
nuate and diſſolve viſcid juices, &c. 
'This they are ſuppoſed to perform 
by an acrimonious ſtimulating qua- 
lity ; but the taſte diſcovers in 
them' only an herbaceous ſoftneſs 
void of acrimony : the ſeeds indeed 
are conſiderably pungent, and the 
roots in ſome {mall degree. 


ESULA MAJOR et MINOR, 


vide TiTHYMALUS. 


EUPATORII CANNABINI 
Folia : Eupatorii cannabini C. B. 
Hemp agrimony, water agrimony, 
or water hemp; the leaves. | 

This plant is found wild by the 
ſides of rivers and ditches, It has 
an acrid ſmell, and à very bitter 

taſte, 
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taſte, with a conſiderable ſhare of 
pungency. The leaves are greatly 
recommended for ſtrengthening the 
tone of the viſcera, and as an ape- 
rient; and ſaid to have excellent 
effects in the dropſy, jaundice, ca- 
Thexies, and ſcorbutic diſorders. 
Boerhaave informs us, that this is 
the common medicine of the turf- 
diggers in Holland, againſt ſcur- 
vies, foul ulcers, and ſwellings in 
the feet, which they are ſubject to. 
'The root of this plant 1s ſaid to 
operate as a ſtrong cathartic. 


_ EUPATORIUM MESUES, 
vide AGERATUM. 


EUPATORIUM GRACO- 
RUM, vide AcRIMORNIA. 


- EUPHORBIUM [E.] a gum- 
my reſin exuding from a large ori- 
ental ſhrub. It is brought to us 
immediately from Barbary, in 
drops of an irregular form; ſome 
of which, upon , vr broken, are 
found to contain little thorns, ſmall 
twigs, flowers, and other vegetable 
matters; others are hollow, with- 
out any thing in their cavity: the 
tears in general are of a pale yellow 
colour externally, ſomewhat white 
withinſide ; they eaſily break be- 
twaxt the fingers. Lightly applied 
to the tongue, they "Fe it with 
z very ſharp biting taſte ; and upon 
being held for ſome time in the 
mouth, prove vehemently acrimo- 
Biqus, inflaming, and exulcerating 
the fauces, &c. Euphorbium is 
extremely troubleſome to pulverize; 
the finer part of the powder, which 
flies off, affecting the head in a vio- 
lent manner. The acrimony 4s fo 
great as to render it abſolutely un- 

1 for any internal uſe: ſeveral 
correctors have been contrived to 
abate its virulence; but the beſt of 
them are not to be truſted to; and 


as there ſeems to bę no real 0<Cas 


— * 
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ſion for it, unleſs for ſome external 
purpoſes, we think, with Hoffman 
and others, that it ought to be ex- 
punged from the catalogue of in- 
ternal medicines. | 


_ EUPHRASLE folia : Euphrafie 
—_ C. B. Eyebright; the 
eaves [E.] | | 
This is a very low plant, grow- 
ing wild in moiſt fields. It was 
formerly celebrated as an ophthal- 
mic, both taken internally, and 


applied externally. Hildanus ſays, 


he has known old men of ſeventy, 
who had loſt their fight, recover 
it again by the uſe of this herb: 
later practitioners, however, have 
not been ſo happy as to obſerve 
any ſuch good effects from it. At 
preſent it 1s totally, and not un- 
juſtly, diſregarded. | b 


FABA flores et ſemen : Fabe 
flore candido lituris nigrts conſpicuo 
Tourn, Garden beans ; the flowers 
and feed [Z.] = 
- Beans are of greater uſe for cu- 
linary than medicinal purpoſes : 
they are a ſtrong flatulent food, 
ſufficiently nutritious, but not eaſy 
of digeſtion; eſpecially when 

rowing old. A water diſtilled 
— the flowers has been cele- 
brated as a coſmetic, and ſtill re- 
tains its character among ſome fe- 
male artiſts. | 


FARFARA, vide Tuss1LAG0. 


. FERRUM et CHALYBS [L.E.] 
Iron and ſteel [L. E,] 13 
Steel is accounted leſs proper 
for medicinal. uſe than the ſofter 
iron, as being more difficultly 
pad upon by the animal juices 


d the common menſtrua: iron 
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its ſolution, and does not ruſt ſo 
eaſily, ; 

The general virtues of theſe 
metals, and the ſeveral prepara- 
tions of them, are, to conſtringe 
the fibres, to quicken the circula- 
tion, to promote the deficient ſe- 
cretions in the remoter parts, and 
at the ſame time repreſs inordinate 
diſcharges into the inteſtinal tube. 
After the uſe of them, if they 
take effect, the pulſe is very ſen- 
ſibly raiſed; the colour of the 
face, though before pale, changes 
to a florid red; the alvine, urina- 
ry, and cuticular excretions, are 
increaſed, Nidorous eructations, 
and the fæces voided of a black 
colour, are marks of their taking 
due effect. a 

An aperient virtue is uſually at- 
tributed to ſome of the preparations 
of iron, and an aſtringent to others; 
but in reality, they all produce the 
effects both of aperients and aſtrin- 
gents, and ſeem to differ only in 
degree. Thoſe diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of aſtringent ſometimes occa- 
fion a very copious diſcharge of 
urine, or a diarrhœa; whilſt thoſe 
called aperient frequently ſtop theſe 
evacuations. __ 

Where either a præternatural diſ- 
charge, or ſuppreſſion of natural 
ſecretions, proceed from a languor 
and ſluggiſhneſs of the fluids, and 
weakneſs of the folids ; this metal, 
by increaſing the motion of the 
former, and the ſtrength of the 
latter, will ſuppreſs the flux, or 
remove the ſuppreſſion : but where 
the circulation is already too quick, 
the ſolids too tenſe and rigid, where 
there is any ſtricture or ſpaſmodic 
contraction of the veſſels; iron, 
and all the preparations of it, will 
aggravate equally both diſtempers. 

Though the different prepara- 
tions of iron act all in the fame 
manner, yet they are not equally 
Froperan all conſtitutions. Where 
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acidities abound in the firft paſſages, 
the crude filings, 4 — into a 
fine powder, prove more ſeryice- 
able than the molt elaborate prepa- 
ration of them. On the other hand, 
where there 1s no acid in the pri- 
mz viz, the metal requires to be 
reviouſly opened by ſaline men- 
trua: hence a ſolution of iron in 
acid liquors has in many caſes ex- 
cellent eſfects, where (as Boerhaave 
obſeryes) the more indigeſtible pre- 
parations, as the calces made by 
fire, have ſcarce any eſſect at all. 
If alkaleſcent juices are lodged in 
the ſtomach, this metal, though 
given in a liquid form, proves at 
leaſt uſcleſs ; for here the acid fol- 
vent is abſorbed by the alkaline 
matters which it meets with in the 
body, ſo as to leave the iron re- 
duced to an inactive calx. ä 
Chaly beate medicines are hke- 
wiſe ſuppoſed to differ, independ- 
ent of differences in the conſtit 
tion, according to the nature o 
the acid united with the metal: 
vegetable acids ſuperadd à deter- 
ency and aperient virtue; com- 
Fin with the vitriolic, it acts in 
the firſt paſſages powerfully as an 
aperient ; whilſt the nitrous ren- 
ders it extremely ſtyptic; and the 
marine ſtill more ſo. For the 
different preparations of iron, ſee 
the third part of this work. 


» 
FILIPENDULZ redix : Fili- 
pendulæ vulgaris, an Moli Plinit 
C. B. Dropwort; the root. 
This plant grows wild in fields 
and chalky grounds: the root con- 
ſiſts of a number of tubercles, faſ- 
tened together by flender ſtrings; 
its taſte is rough and bitteriſh, 
with a ſight degree of pungeney. 
Theſe qualities point out its uſe in 
a flaccid ſtate of the veſſels; and 
a . of the juices: the 
natural evacuations are in ſome 
meaſure reſtrained or promoted by 
| "0 
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it, where the exceſs or deficiency 


proceed from this cauſe. Hence 


ſome have recommended it as an 


aſtringent in dyſenteries, immo- 
derate uterine fluors, &c. others 
as a diuretic ; and others as an 


* apecient and deobſtruent in ſcro- 


phulous habits. At preſent it is 
wholly diſregarded. 


' FILICIS MARIS radix: Filicis 


+ men ramaſæ, dentate C. B. Com- 


mon male fern; the root [E.] 
FILICIS EEMINÆE radix : 


Filicis ramoſee majoris pinnulis ebtuffs 


ron dentatis C. B. Female fern, 


or bra kes; the root [E. 
FILICIS FLORIDA, /eu O/- 


- munde regalis, radix : Filicis Pamo- 


fe non dentate, fleride C. B. Of- 


gat length expunged 


mund royal, or the flowering fern; 
the root [F.] | 


The roots of theſe plants (which ; 


are the only part directed for 
medicinal uſe) have, when firſt 
chewed, ſomewhat of a ſweetiſh 
glutinous taſte, which ſoon be- 
comes bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, and 
nauſeous. They are ſaid to be 
aperient and anthelmintic. Simon 
Paulli tells us, that they have been 
the grand ſecret of ſome empirics 
againſt the broad kind of worms 
called tænia; and that the doſe 
is one, two, or three drams of 
the powder. The third fort is 


ſuppoſed to be the weakeſt, and 


the ſecond the ſtrongeſt; this 
therefore has been generally made 
choice of; practice has, however, 
them all, 
though the college of Edinburgh 
ſtill retains them in their catalogue 
of fimples. | 


FENICULI DULCIS {omen : 


* Fenmiculi dulcis C. B. Sweet fen- 


nel; the ſeeds [L. E.] 
FOEENICULI VULGARIS 

alia, radix, frmen : Feericadi wul- 

gz, germania C. B. Common 
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fennel ; the ſeeds, roots, and leaves 


E. 
The ſweet fennel is ſmaller in 
all its parts than the common, ex. 
cept the ſeeds which are confider- 
ably larger. The ſeeds of the two 
ſorts differ likewiſe in ſhape and 
colour : thoſe of the common are 
roundiſh, oblong, flattiſh on one 
fide, and protuberant on the other, 
of a dark almoſt blackiſh colour ; 
thoſe of the ſweet are longer, 
narrower, not ſo flat, generally 
crooked, and of a whitiſh or pale 
yellowiſh colour. Both forts are 
cultivated in our gardens : the 
common is a perennial plant: the 
ſweet periſhes after it has given 
ſeed ; nor do its ſeeds come to 
ſuch perfection in this climate as 
thoſe which we receive from Ger- 
many. f 

The ſeeds of both the fennels 
have an aromatic ſmell, and a 
moderately warm, pungent taſte : 
thoſe of the fniculum dulce are in 
flavour moſt agreeable, and have 
alſo a conſiderable degree of ſweet- 
iſnneſs: hence our r have 
directed the uſe of theſe only. 
They are ranked among the four 
reater hot ſeeds; and not un- 
* looked upon as good 
ſtomachics and carminatives. An 
eſſential oil [E.] and ſimple water 
[L.] are prepared from them in 
the ſhops: they are ingredients 
alſo in the compound juniper wa- 
ter, garlic- oxymel, mithridate, 
theriaca, and decoction for gly- 
ſters [L.] | 

The root is far leſs warm, 
but has more of a ſ{weetiſh taſte, 
than the ſeeds : it is one of the 


. five roots called openers; and has 


ſometimes been directed in ap- 
perient apozems. Boerhaave ſays, 


that this root agrees in taſte, 


ſmell, and medical qualities, with 


the celebrated ginſeng of the Chi- 


neſe; from which, however, it 
appears 
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appears to be very conſiderably 
different. . 

The leaves of fennel are weaker 
than either the roots or ſeeds, and 
have very rarely been employed 
for any medicinal uſe. A fimple 
water is directed to be prepared 
from them in the Edinburgh phar- 
macopœiĩa. 


FENI GRKCI femen : Foni 
graci ſativi C. B. F cenugreek ; 
the ſeeds [L. E.] | 

This plant is cultivated chiefly 
in the Guibern parts of France, 
Germany, and in Italy; from 
whence the ſeeds are brought to 
us. They are of a yellow colour, 
a rhomboidal figure; a diſagree- 
able ſtrong ſmell, and a muci- 
laginous taſte. Their principal 
uſe is in cataplaſms, fomentations, 
and the like, and in emollient 
glyſters. They enter the oleum 
e mucilaginibus of the ſhops; to 
which they communicate a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of their ſmell. 


FOLIUM INDUM, vide Ma- 


LABATHRUM, 


FORMICÆE. Ants; their 
bodies and eggs. 

Theſe inſects are at preſent of 
no uſe with us in medicine, though 
formerly much celebrated for 
aphrodiſiac virtues, and ſtill em- 
ployed in the aguæ magnanimitatis, 
and other like compoſitions of 
foreign diſpenſatories. It is re- 
markable, that theſe animals con- 
tain a truly acid juice, which they 


ſhed in ſmall _ upon being 


irritated : by infuſing a quantity 
of live and vigorous ants in water, 
an acid liquor is obtained nearly 
as ſtrong as good vinegar. Neu- 
mann obſerves, that on diftilling 
them either with water or pure 
ipirit, a clear limpid oil ariſes, 
which has ſcarce any taſte, or at 
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leaſt is not hot or pungent like the 


eſſential oils of vegetables. 


FRA GAR ILIE oy 25 
Fragarie ferentis fraga rubra J. B. 
The ſtrawberry buſh ; its leaves 
and fruit [E.] N 
The leaves are ſomewhat ſtyp- 
tic, and bitteriſh ; and hence ma 
be of ſome ſervice in debility and 
laxity of the viſcera 3 and im- 
moderate ſecretions, or a ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the natural evacuations, 
depending thereon : they. are re- 


commended in hemorrhages and 


fluxes ; and likewiſe as aperients, 
in ſuppreſſions of urine, obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, in the jaun- 


dice, &c. The fruit is in general 


v rateful both to the palate 
cds like other a of 
the dulco- acid kind, they abate 
heat, quench thirſt, looſen the 
belly, and promote urine; but 
do not afford much nouriſhment. 
Geoffroy obſerves, that the urine 
of thoſe who eat liberally of chis 
fruit, becomes impregnated with 
its fragrant ſmell, | 


FRANGULA, vide Alx us 


NIGRA. 


FRAXINELLE, i Didamm 


albi, radix Didamni vulgo, five 


fraxinellz C. B. White or baſtard 


dittany ; the root [E.] 8 
This plant grows wild in the 
mountainous parts of France, Italy, 
and Germany; from whence the 
cortical part of the root, dried 
and rolled up into quills, is ſome- 
times brought to us. This is of 
a white colour, a weak, not very 
agreeable ſmell; and a durable 
bitter, lightly pungent taſte. It 
is recommended as an alexiphar- 
mac ; but not regarded by com- 


mon practice, nor often kept in 


the ſhops. 


FRAXINI 
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FRAX INI cortex et ſemen : 
Fraxini excelfioris C. B. Fraxini 
eulpatioris F. B. The aſh tree; 
its bark and feeds [E.] = 
The bark of this tree is mode- 
rately aſtringent, and as ſuch has 
ſometimes been made uſe of : the 
- ſeeds, which are ſomewhat acrid, 
have been employed as aperients. 
There are ſo many other medicines 
more agreeable, and more effi- 
cacious for theſe intentions, that 
all the parts of the aſh tree have 
long been neglected. 
- FULIGO Hgnorum combuſtorum. 
Wood foot [L. E.] 
- This concrete is of a ſhining 
' black colour, a diſagreeable ſmell, 
and an acrid bitter nauſeous taſte. 


Its chief uſe is in hytteric caſes, 


in which it is ſometimes given in 
conjunction with the fetid gums : 
it gives name to a tincture of this 
kind in the ſhops. Its virtues are 
extracted both by watery and ſpiri- 
tuous liquors, each of which, if 
the ſootis of a kind, diſſolve 
about one-ſixth. Soot is ſaid to 


differ greatly in quality according 
to the wood it was produced from: 


the more reſinous the wood, the 
more the ſoot abounds with oily 
matter. | 


FUMARLE fola: Fumariz 
officinarum et Diaſcoridis C., B. 
Fumitory; the leaves [Z.] 

This is a common weed in 
ſhady cultivated grounds, pro- 


ducing ſpikes of purpliſh flowers. 


In and June. It is very 
" Juicy, of a bitter taſte, without 
any remarkable ſmell. The me- 
dical effects of this herb are, to 
n the tone of the bowels, 
- gently looſen the belly, and pro- 
mote the urinary and other natural 
ſecretions. It is principally re- 
commended in melancholic, ſcor- 
butic, and cutaneous diſorders ; 
42 
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eſfectual in this reſpect 


Part II. 
for opening obſtructions of the 
viſcera, attenuating, and pro- 
moting the evacuation of viſcid 
juices. Frederick Hoffman had 
a very great opinion of it as a 
purifier of the blood; and affures 
us, that in this intention ſcarce 
any plant exceeds it. Both watery 
and ſpirituous menſtrua extract 
its virtues. 


GALANGAZ MIN ORIS radix 


[E] Galangal ; a root brought 
Chana. i nic ei 


This root comes to us in pieces 
ſcarce an inch long, and not half 
ſo thick, full joints, with 
ſeveral circular rings on the out- 
ſide 3 of an aromatic ſmell, and 
a bitteriſh, hot, biting taſte. 
Galangal is a warm ftomachic 
bitter : it has been frequently 
preſcribed in bitter infuſions, but 
the flavour it gives is ndt agree- 
able. The London college has 
rejected it from the officinal ſim- 
ples. 385 04 


GALBANUM [L. E. 

This is the concrete juice“ of 
an African plant of the ferulaceous 
kind. The juice, as brought to 
us, is ſemipellucid, ſoft, tenaci- 
ous ; of a” ſlrong, and to ſome 
unpleaſant ſmell ;. and a bitteriſh 
warm taſte : the better fort 1s in 
1 coloured maſſes, which, on 
eing opened, appear com poſed of 
clear white tears. Geoffroy re- 
lates, that a dark greeniſh oil is 
to be obtained fram this ſimple 
by diſtillation, which, upon re- 
peated rectifications, becomes of 
an elegant ſky blue colour. The 
ru ſorts of galbanum are ſaid 
y fome to diffolye entirely in 
wine, vinegar, or water ; but theſe 
liquors are only partial menſtrua 
with 2 to this drug; nor do 
ſpirit of wine, or oils, prove more 
: the beſt 
diſſol vent 
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diſſolvent is a mixture of two 
parts ſpirit of wine, and one of 
water. Galbanum agrees in vir- 
tue with gum ammoniacum; but 
is generally accounted leſs effica- 
cious in aſthmas, and more ſo in 
hyſterical complaints. It is an 
ingredient in the gum pills, ſpe- 
cies e ſcordio, mithridate, theriaca, 
confectio Paulina, maturating ca- 
taplaſm [L.] and antihyſteric pla- 
ſter [C E.] 2 


GALEGA folia : Galegæ wul- 
garis floribus ceeruleis C. B. Goats 
rue ; the herb. 

This is celebrated as an alexi- 
pharmac ; but its ſenũble qualities 


diſcover no foundation for any 


virtues of this kind: the taſte is 
merely leguminous ; and in Italy 
(where it grows wild) it is ſaid to 
be uſed as food. 


GALLE [L; E.] Galls. 

Theſe are excreſcences found, 
in the warmer countries, upon the 
dak tree: they are produced by a 
kind of inſect (which wounds the 
young buds or branches) and after- 
wards ſerve as a lodgement for 
its eggs: the animal within the 
gall cats its way through; thoſe 
which have no hole are found 
to have the inſe& remaining in 
them, The beſt galls come from 
Aleppo : theſe are not quite round 
and ſmooth, like the other ſorts, 
and have ſeveral tubercles on the 
ſurface. Galls have a very auſtere 
ſtyptic taſte, without any ſmell : 


they are very ſtrong aſtringents, 


and as ſuch have been ſometimes 
made uſe of both internally and 
externally, but are not much 
taken notice of by the preſent 
practice. 


SALLII lia: Galli lutei C. B. 
Ladies bedſtraw, - or cheeſe-rennet ; 
the herb [E.] | 
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This herb has a ſubacid taſte, 
with a very faint, not diſagree- 
able ſmell : the juice changes blue 
— infuſions of a red colour, 
and coagulates milk, and thus diſ- 
covers marks of acidity. It ſtands 
recommended as a mild ſtyptic; 
but has never been much in uſe, 


 GAMBOGIA [L. Z.] Gams 
boge; a ſolid concrete juice; 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies, in 
large cakes or rolls. The beſt 
ſort is of a deep yellow or orange 
colour, breaks ſhining and free 
from droſs: it has no ſmell; and 
very little taſte, unleſs kept in 
' the mouth for ſome tinie, when 
it impreſſes a ſlight ſenſe of acri- 
mony. It immediately commu- 
nicates_-to ſpirit of wine a bright 
1 colour, and almoſt entirely 
iſſolves in it; Geoffroy ſays; ex- 
cept the ſixth part: alkaline falts 
enable water to act upon this ſub- 
ſtance powerfully as a męnſtruum: 
the ſolution made by their means 
is ſomewhat tranſparent, of a deep 
blood-red colour, and paſſes the 
filtre : the dulcifed ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac readily and entirely 
diſſolves it, and takes up a con- 
fiderable quantity; and what is 
pretty remarkable; this ſolution 
mixes either with water or ſpirit, 
without growing turbid. 
Gamboge evacuates powerfully 
both upwards and downwards: 


Hoffman and ſome others con- 


demn it as acting with too great 
violence, and occaſioning danger- 
ous hypercatharſes; whilſt others 


are of a eontrary opinion. Geof- 


froy ſeems particularly fond of 
this medicine, and informs us, 
that he has frequently given it, 
from two to four grains, with⸗ 
out its proving at all emetic; 
that from four to eight grains, it 
both vomits and purges, without 
violence; that its operation is 

J. ſoon 
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liquid form, and ſufficiently di- 


luted, it ſtands not in need of any 
corrector; that in the form of a 
bolus or pill, it is moſt apt to 
prove emetic, but very rarely has 
this effect if joined along with 


mercurius dulcis. He neverthelefs 
cautions againſt its uſe where the 


patient cannot eaſily bear vomit- 


ing. It gives name to a pill in 
the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, but 
is not uſed in any compoſition of 


the London. 


GENISTAZ folia, flores, ſemen : 


e Ze ſcopariæ vulgaris flore 


eo Journ. Broom ; the leaves, 
flowers, and ſeeds [E. 
The leaves of this ſhrub have 


-=M nauſeous bitter taſte : decoctions 


of them looſen the belly, pro- 


* mote urine; and ſtand recommend- 


ed in hydropic caſes. 

The flowers are ſaid to prove ca- 
thartic in decoction, and emetic 
in ſubſtance, though in ſome places, 
as Lobel informs us, they are 
commonly uſed, and in large quan- 


tity, in ſalads, without producing 


any effect of this kind. The 
qualities of the ſeeds are little 


better determined: ſome report, 


that they purge almoſt as ſtrongly 
as hellebore, in the doſe of a 
dram and half ; whilſt the author 
above-mentioned relates, that he 
has given a decoction of two ounces 


of them as a gentle emetic. 


 - GENTIANE radix: Gentiane 
majoris luteæ C. B. 
the root [L. E.] 


Gentian; 


This plant is found wild in 
ſome parts of England: but the 
dried roots are moſt commonly 


brought from Germany, &c. they 
ſhould be choſen freſh, and of a 


ellow or bright gold colour with- 


in. This root 1s a ſtrong bitter, 


and as ſuch, very frequently made 
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uſe of in practice: in taſte it Ts 
leſs exceptionable than moſt of 
the other ſubſtances of this claſs : 
infuſions of it, flavoured with 
orange peel, are ſufficiently grate- 
ful. It is the capital ingredient 
in the bitter wine, tincture, and 
infuſion of the ſhops. An extract 


made from it is likewiſe an offici- 


nal preparation. 

A poiſonous root was ſome years 
ago diſcovered among ſome of 
the gentian brought to London; 
the uſe of which occaſioned vio- 
lent diſorders, and in ſome in- 
ſtances death. This 1s eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable by its being inter- 
nally of a white colour, and void 
of bitterneſs. This potſonous 


ſimple ſeems to be the root of 


the hora waldenſis of Ray, the 
aconitum primum pardalianches of 
Geſner ; a plant which Lobel in- 
forms us the inhabitants of ſome 
parts of the Alps uſed formerly to 
empoiſon darts with. 55 


GERANII BAT RAC H OI. 
DIS folia. Crowfoot craneſbill; 
the leaves. 


GERANII ROBERTIANI 


felia. Herb Robert; the leaves. 


* Theſe plants are found wild, 
the firſt in hedges, the ſecond in 
moiſt meadows. 'The leaves have 
an auſtere taſte, and have hence 
been recommended as aſtringents; 
but they have long been diſre- 
garded in practice, and have there- 
fore been omitted at the late re- 
formation both of the London 
and Edinburgh pharmacopce1as, 


GINSENG [E.] a ſmall root 
brought from North America, and 
ſometimes from China; an inch 
or two in length, taper, finely 
ſtriated, of a whitiſh or yellowith 
colour, It has a very ſweet taſte, 
accompanied with a flight bitter- 
ilhneſs and warmth. . . 

| The 
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The Chineſe are ſaid to have a 
very extraordinary opinion of the 
virtues of this root, and to look 
upon it as an univerſal reſtorative, 
in all decays; from age, intem- 
perance, or diſeaſe. he great 
value, there ſet upon it, has pre- 
vented its being exported from 
thence into other countries, and 


its diſcovery in North America is 


but of late date, ſo that among 
us it has hitherto been very rarely 
made uſe of; although, from 
what can be judged of it from the 
taſte, it ſeems to deſerve ſome re- 
gard, eſpecially as it is now pro- 
curable in plenty. 


GITH, vide NIGELL A. 


GLASTI folia: {/atidis ſativewel 
latifoliæ C. B. Woad ; the leaves. 
This plant is cultivated for the 
uſe of the dyers; but is never 
employed for any medicinal pur- 
poſes. The virtues attributed to 
1t are thoſe of an aſtringent. 


GLADIOLI LUTEI radix : 
Jridis paluſtris luteæ, five acori 
adulterini F. B. Acori vulgaris 
pbarm. Auguſt. et A irt. Yellow 
water- flag, baſtard acorus, or 
LT flower-de-luce ; the roots 

This grows common hy the 
brinks of rivers and in other wa- 
tery places. The root has a very 
acrid taſte, and proves, when freſh, 
a ſtrong cathartic : its expreſſed 
juice, given to the quantity of 
eighty drops every hour or two, 
and occaſionally increaſed, has 
occaſioned a plentiful evacuation; 
after jalap, gamboge, &c. had 
proved ineffectual. (See the Edin- 
burgh eſſays, vol. 5. art. 8. Abridg. 
vol. 1. page 202.) By drying, it 
loſes its acrimony and purgative 
virtue. The pulvis ari of our diſ- 
penſatory contains about one-fifth 
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of the dry root; the Edinburgh 


uſes in its place the acorus verus, or 


calamus aromaticus. 


GLVCVYRRH IZ radix: Gh. 


cyrrtixæ ſiligusſæ wel Germanicæ C. 
3. Liquorice; the root [L. E.] 
This is produced plentifully in 
all the countries of Europe: that 
which is the growth of our own 
is preferable to ſuch as comes 
from abroad; this lat being gene- 
rally mouldy, , which this root 
is very apt to become; unleſs kept 
in a dry place. The powder of 
liquorice uſually fold is often 
mingled with flower, and I fear 
too often with ſubſtances not quite 
ſo wholeſome : the beſt ſort is of 
a browniſh yellow colour (the 
fine pale yellow being —_— 
ſophiſticated) and of a very ric 
{ſweet taſte, much more agreeable 
than that of the freſh root. Liz 
= is almoſt the only ſweet 
that quenches thirſt ; whence it 
was called by the Greeks ad*p/on. 
Galen takes notice, that it was 
employed in this intention in hy- 
dropic caſes, to prevent the neceſ- 


ſity of drinking. Mr. Fuller, in 


his Medicina gymnaſtica, recom- 
mends this root as a very uſeful 
pectoral, and ſays it excellently 
ſoftens acrimonious humours, at 
the ſame time that it proves gently 
detergent : and this account is 
warranted by experience. It is an 
ingredient in the pectoral ſyrup, 
pectoral troches, the compound 
lime waters, decoction of the 
woods, compound powder of gum 
tragacanth, lenitive electary, and 
theriaca. An extract is ditected 
to be made from "it in the ſhops, 
but this preparation ts broughe 
chiefly from abroad, though the 
foreign extract is not equal to ſuch 
as is made with proper care a- 
mong ourſelves. 


L. 2 


GRAMINIS 


the belly. 
ſtringent, and as ſuch is occaſion- 
ally made uſe of., 
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GRAMINIS CANINI radix : 


Graminis canini arvenſ/is, feuve gra- 
minis Dioſcoridis C. 1. 0 
graſs; the roots. 

Graſs roots have a ſweet rough- 
1ſh. taſte. They are principally 
recommended in aperient ſpring 
drinks, for what is called purify- 
ing and ſweetening the blood. 


GRANA PARAD ISI: Car- 
damomum maus ſemine piperato Geof- 
i. Grains of paradiſe ; a fruit, 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies [E.] 
This fruit is about the ſize of 
a fig, divided internally into three 


cells, in each of which are con- 


tained two rows of ſmall ſeeds 
hke cardamoms. 
ſomewhat more grateful, and con- 
ſiderably more pungent, than the 
common cardamoms, approaching 
in this reſpect to pepper, with 


which they agree alſo in their 
Pharmaceutical properties; their 
pPungency reſiding, not in the di- 


ſtilled oil, as that of cardamom 
ſeeds does, but in the reſin ex- 
tracted by ſpirit of wine. 


GRANATI cortex : Frudtis 
Mali punice fative C. B. The 
rind of the pomegranate, called 


malicorium [L. E.] 


- The pomegranate tree is ſome- 
times met with in our gardens, 
but the fruit, for which it is 
chiefly valued, rarely comes to 


ſuch perfection as in warmer cli- 
mates. This fruit has the general 


qualities of the other ſweet ſum- 


mer fruits, ering heat, quench- 
ing thirſty and gently looſening 
The rind is a ſtrong 


_ GRATIOLAZA folia: Gratiolæ 
centaurioidis C. B. Hedge hyſ- 
ſop; the leaves [Z.] 
This is a ſmall plant, met with, 
. 2 . þ 
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among us, only in gardens. The 
leaves have a very bitter, diſ- 
agreeable taſte : an infuſion of a 
handful of them when freſh, or 
a dram when dried, is ſaid to 
operate ſtrongly as a cathartic. 
Kramer reports (Tentam botanic, 
p. 18.) that he has found the roo 
of this plant a medicine ſimilar 
in virtue to ipecacoanha. 


GUATACI lignum, cortex, gum- 
mi: Guaiaci Americani primi fructu 
aceris, five legitimi Breyn. prodr. 
Guaiacum, a tree growing in the 
warmer parts of the Spaniſh Weſt. 
Indies; its wood, bark, and reſin 
called gum guaiacum [L. E.] 

The wood 1s very ponderous, of 
a cloſe compact texture; the outer 
part is of a yellow colour, the 
heart of a deep blackiſh green, 
or variegated with black, green, 
pale and brown colours : the bark 
is thin, ſmooth, externally of a 
dark greyiſh hue : both have 
a liphtly aromatic, bitteriſh, pun- 
gent taſte; the bark is ſomewhat 
the weakeſt, The reſin (which 
exudes from inciſions made in the 
trunk of the tree) is brought to 
us 1n .. irregular maſſes, uſually 
friable, of a duſky greeniſh, and 
ſometimes of a reddiſh caſt, with 
pieces of the wood among them : 
its taſte is more acrid and pungent 
than that of the wood or bark. 

Fheir general virtues are thoſe 
of a warm, ſtimulating medicine : 
they ſtrengthen the ſtomach and 
other viſcera; and remarkably 
promote the urinary and cuticu- 
lar diſcharge : hence in cutaneous 
defedations, and other diſorders 


proceeding from obſtructions of 


the excretory glands, and where 
ſluggiſn ſerous humours abound, 
they are eminently uſeful : rkeu- 


matic and other pains have often. 


been relieved by them. The reſin 
is the moſt active of theſe drugs; 


An 
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and the efficacy of the others 
depends upon the quantity of this 
hart contained in them: the reſin 
is extracted from the wood in part 
by watery liquors, but much more 
perfectly by ſpirituous ones; the 
watery extract of this wood, kept 
in the ſhops, proves not only lefs 
in quantity, but conſiderably weak- 
er than one made with ſpirit. This 
laſt extract is of the ſame qua- 
lity with the native refin, and 
differs from that brought to us 
only in being purer. 'The gum, 
or extracts, are given from a few 
grains to a ſcruple or half a dram 
which laſt doſe proves for the moſt 
part conſiderably purgative. 'The 
officinal preparations of guatacum 
are an extract of the wood [L.] 


a ſolution of the gum in recti- 


fied ſpirit of wine [L.] and a 
ſolution in volatile ſpirit [L. E.] 
as alſo an empyreumatic oil di- 
ſtilled from the wood. The wood 
is an ingredient in the compound 
lime water [L. E.] and in the 


compound tinctures of jalap and 


ſena [E.] of which it increaſes the 
purgative virtue; the gum, in the 
aromatic pills [L.] ecphractic pills 
[L. E.] mercurial and ethiopic 
pills, Edinburgh 'theriaca [E.] and 
the compound oil of balſam of 
Copaiba [L.] 


GUMMI AMMONIACUM, 


vide AMMONIACUM. 


Gum Arabic ; a concrete gum, 
exuding from the Egyptian aca- 
cia tree. This is brought to us 


from Turkey, in ſmall irregular 


maſſes or ſtrings, of a pale yel- 
lowiſh colour. The true gum 
Arabic is rarely to be met with 
in the ſhops ; gum ſenega or ſe- 
nica, which comes from the coaſts 
of Guinea, being uſually ſold 
for it: this greatly reſembles 
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the other, and perhaps, as Daie 
conjectures, exudes from à tree 
of the ſame kind: it is generally 
in large pieces, rough on the out- 
ſide; and in theſe circumſtances 

oſſibly conſiſts the only difference 

twixt the two ; although the 
former is held to be the purer and 
finer gum, and therefore preterred 
for medicine ; and the Jatter the 
ſtrongeſt, moſt ' ſubſtantial, and 
cheapeſt, and conſequently more 
employed for mechanic uſes, The 
virtues of this gum are the ſame 
with thoſe of gummy and mu- 
cilaginous ſubſtances in general: 
it is given, from a ſcruple to two 
drams, in hoarſeneſſes, a thin 
acrimonious ſtate of the juices, 
and where the natural mucus of 
the inteſtines is abraded. It is 
an ingredient-in the white de- 
coction, chalk julep, the com- 
pound powders of bole, ſcordium, 
amber, gum tragacanth, the com- 
mon emulſion, mithridate, theria- 
ca, and ſome of the troches. 


GUMMI CERASORUM. 
Cherry-tree gum, | 

There 15 not any medical differ- 
ence betwixt this and the preced- 
ing. Some have ſuppoſed that 
all the gum brought to us from 
the Eait, under the name of 
Arabic, is no other than the gum 
of cherry, plum, and other trees 
common among ourſelves. This 


opinion is nevertheleſs erroneous ; 


GUMMI ARABICUM IL. Z. 


for theſe trees, as Geoffroy ob- 
ſerves, do not grow in the coun- 
tries from whence gum Arabic is 
brought; whilſt the acaciæ are 
very common there. | 


GUMMI ELEMI, vide E- 


LEMI. | 


GUMMI TRAGACANTHE 
[L. E.] The gum of the tragacantli, 
a thorny buſh growing in Crete, 
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of trees, or on old walls. 


of a much ſtronger body than 


either of the foregoing, and does 


not ſo perfectly diſſolve in water. 


A dram will give a pint of water 


the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, which 
a whole ounce of gum Arabic 1s 
ſcarce ſufficient to do. Hence its 
uſe for forming troches, and the 
like purpoſes, in preference to the 
other gums, 


GUTTA GAMBA, vide Gau- 


BOGIA. 


HAEMATITES lapis [L. E.] 
Hematites, or blooditone. 


This is an elegant iron ore, ex- 


* tremely hard, of a dark reddiſh 


or yellowiſh colour : it is found 


either along with other ores of iron, 
© in diſtinſt mines by itſelf. 


ich regard to its medical virtues, 


we conceive they do not vary from 


thoſe experienced from ruſt, and 
the common croci of iron, not- 
withſtanding the extraordinary opi- 
nion which many, even of the late 


praQtitioners, have entertained of it; 


as of its curing ulcers of the lungs, 
which Geoffroy ſays the hæmatites 


dries and heals. 


HALICACABUM, vide Arx x- 
KENGI. 


HEDERA ARBOREZ ola, 
Baccæ, et gummi ſeu reſina: Hederæ 
communis majoris Raii: 
leaves, beriies, and reſin called 


Ivy; the 


gum hederz [E.] 

This is a climbing ſhrubby plant, 
rowing commonly from the trunks 

The 

leaves have yery rarely been given 


Internally, notwithſtanding they are 


recommended (in the Epher. natur. 
e4rief. vol. ii. obſ. 120.) againſt the 


* 
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atrophy of children: their taſte is 
nauſeous, acrid, and bitter. Exter- 
nally they have ſometimes been 
employed for drying and healing 
ichorous ſores, and likewiſe for 
keeping iſſues open. The berries 
were ſuppoſed by the ancients to 
have a purgative and emetic qua- 
lity : later writers have recommend- 
ed them in ſmall doſes, as diapho- 
retics and alexipharmacs; and Mr. 
Boyle tells us, that in the London 
plague the powder of them was 
given with vinegar, with good ſuc- 
cels, as a ſudorific. It is probable 
the virtue of the compoſition was 
rather owing to the vinegar than 
to the powder. The. reſin was 
ranked by the ancients (if their 
dxxeve TE xi0o8 Was the ſame 
with our gummi hederæ) among the 
depilatories ; from this claſs, which 
it certainly had no title to, it has 
ſince been removed to that of con- 
mo of wounds, to which it 
as no very jult one. 


HEDERZ TERRESTRIS lia: 
Hederæ terrefiris vulgaris C. B. 
Ground: ivy; the leaves [E.] 

Ground: ivy is a low plant, fre- 
quent in hedges and ſhady places. It 
has an aromatic, though not very 
agreeable ſmell; and a quick, bit- 


teriſh, warm taſte." This herb is 


an uſeful corroborant, aperient, 
and detergent; and hence ſtands 
recommended againſt laxity, debi- 
lity, and obſtructions of the viſce- 
ra : ſome have had a great opinion 
of it for cleanſing and healing ul- 
cers of the internal parts, even of 
the lungs; and for purifying the 
blood. It is cuſtomary to infuſe 
the dried leaves in malt liquors ; 
a practice not to be commended, 
though it readily communicates its 
virtue, and likewiſe helps to fing 
them down : ſcarce any other herb 
has this effe ct more remarkably than 
ground- vy. e 

- | HELE- 
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HELLEBORI ALBI radix: 
Hellebori albi flore ſubviridi C. B. 
White hellebore; the root [L. E.] 

I his plant grows ſpontaneouſly 
in Swiſſerland, and the mountain- 
ous parts of Germany. The root 
has a nauſeous, bitteriſh, acrid taſte, 
burning the. mouth and fauces : 
wounded when freſh, it emits an 
extremely acrimonious juice, which 
mixed with the blood, by a wound, 
is ſaid to prove very dangerous : 
the powder of the dry root, ap- 

lied to an iſſue, occaſions vio- 
Jane purging : ſnuffed up the noſe, 
it proves a ſtrong, and not always 
a ſafe ſternutatory. This root, 
taken internally, acts with extreme 
violence as an emetic, and has been 
obſerved, even in a ſmall doſe, to 
occaſion convulſions, and other ter- 
rible diſorders. The ancients ſome- 
times employed it in very obſtinate 
caſes, and always made this their 
laſt reſource. Modern practice 
ſeems to have almoſt entirely re- 
jected its internal uſe, though I 
am informed that ſome have lately 
ventured upon ſo large a doſe as a 
ſcruple, in maniacal caſes, and 
found good effects from it after 
the ſtronger antimonial prepara- 
tions had been given in vain. A 
tincture and honey of it are kept in 
the ſhops [L.] | 


HELLEBORI NIGRI radix: 

Hellebori nigri flore roſes C. B. Black 
hellebore; the roots [L. E.] 
I his plant grows wild in the moun- 
tainous parts of Swiſſerland, Au- 
ſtria, and Stiria : the earlineſs of 
its flowers, which ſometimes ap- 
Pear in December, has gained it 
a place in our gardens. 

In ſome parts of Germany, a 
ſpecies of black hellebore has been 
made uſe of, which not unftequent- 
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ly produced violent, and ſome- 


times deleterious effects: this the 


Wirtemberg college particularly 
caution againſt, 
mentioning any ma: ks by which it. 
may be diſtinguiſhed, or even 
giving the preciſe 'name of the 
lant. lt appears to be the fetid 
lack hellebore of C. B. called in 
England, where it grows wild, 
ſetterwort, ſettlewort, or baſtard 
hellebore: the roots of this may be 
diſtinguiſhed from the officinal fort 
by their being leſs black. I he 


roots of the poiſonous acunites re- 


ſemble in appearance thoſe of the 
black heltebore; and in the Breſlaw 
collections we find ſome initances 
of fatal effects occaſioned by mittak- 
ing the former for the latter: theſe 
allo are happily diſcoverable by 
their colour; the aconitum being 
lighter coloured than even the pa- 
left of the black hellebores. The 
faculty of Paris, by allowing the 
uſe of one of the paler hellebores 
(the green-flowered, which grows 
wild in England, and is called by 
our farriers, peg-root) have in ſome 
meaſure deprived the ' ſhops of the 
benefit of this criterion: but the 
London college have directed the 
darkeſt coloured of all the roots of 
this claſs. Since therefore the two 
noxious roots which the buyer is 
moſt apt to miſtake for this, are 
diſtinguiſhable from / it by their 
colour, but have no other external 
mark by which they may be with 
certainty known, particular regard 
ought to be had to this circum» 
ſtance ; only the deepeſt black be- 


ing choſen, and all the paler roots 
rejected, | 

The taſte of hellebore is: acrid 
and bitter. 
Grew obſerves, is firſt felt on the 


tip of the tongue, and then ſpreads 


,” 


immediately to the middle, with» 


out being much perceived on the 
intermediate part; on chewing it 
4 for 


though without 


Its acrimony, as Dr. 
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for a few minutes, the tongue 
ſeems benumbed, and affected with 
a kind of paralytic ſtupor, as when 
burnt by eating any thing too hot: 
the fibres are more. acrimonious 
than the head of the root which 
they iſſue from. Black hellebore 
root, taken from fifteen grains to 
half a dram, proves a ſtrong cathar- 
tic; and as ſuch has been celebrat- 
ed for the cure of maniacal, and 
other diſorders, proceeding from 
what the ancients called atra 61:l:s : 
in which caſes, medicines of this 
kind are doubtleſs occaſionally of 
aſe, though they are by no means 

- poſſeſſed of any ſpecific power. 
t does not however appear, that 
our black hellebore acts with fo 
much violence as. that of the an- 
cients : whence many have ſuppoſ- 
ed it to be a different plant: and 
indeed the deſcriptions Which the 
_ ancients have left us of their helle - 
re, do not agree to any of the 
orts uſually taken notice of by mo- 
dern botaniſts. Another ſpecies 
has been diſcovered in the eaſtern 
countries, which Tournefort di- 
ſtinguiſhes by the name of hellebs- 
rus niger orientalis, ampliſſimo folio, 
caule. præalto, flore purpuraſcente, 
and ſuppoſes to be the true ancient 
hellebore, from its growing in 
plenty about mount Olympus, and 
in the iſland Anticyra, celebrated 
of old for the production of this 
antimaniacal drug: he relates, 
that a ſcruple of this ſort, given 
for a doſe, occaſioned convul- 


ns | | 

Our hellebore is at preſent look - 
ed upon principally as an alterative, 
and in this light is frequently em- 
ployed, in ſmall doſes, for attenu- 
ating viſcid humours, promoting 
the uterine and urinary diſcharges, 
and opening inveterate obſtructions 
of the remoter glands: it often 
roves a very powerful emmena- 
gogucin plethorichabirs, where ie 


is ineffectual or improper. An ex- 


tract made from this root with wa- 


ter, is one of the mildeſt, and for 
the purpoſes of a cathartic the moſt 
effectual preparation of it; this 
operates ſufficiently, without oc- 
caſioning the irritation which the 
pure refin is accompanied with. A 
tincture drawn with proof ſpirit, 
contains the whole virtue of the 
hellebore, and ſeerhs to be one of 
the beſt preparations of it when de- 
ſigned for an alterative : this tinc- 
ture, and the extract, are kept in 
the ſhops. The college of Edin- 
burgh makes this root an ingredient 


in the purging cephalic tincture, 


and compound tincture of jalap; 
and its extract in the purging de- 
obſtruent pills, gamboge pills, the 
laxative mercurial pills, and Rudius 
pills, or the compound cathartic ex- 
tract. 


HELXINE, vide PAR IETA- 
RIA, | | 


HEPATICA NOBILIS fohe : 
Ranunculi tridentati verni, flore fim- 
plici cærules Tourn. Noble liver- 
wort; the leaves [E.] ; 

This herb has a place in our 
gardens on account of the beauty 


and early 1 of its flowers. 


It is a cooling, gently reſtringent 
herb; and hence recommended in 
a lax ſtate of the fibres as a corro- 
borant. 


HEPATICA TERREST RIS, 
vide LichEx. | ade 


HERBA PARIS fohia et frutus : 
Solani quadrifolii bacciferi C. B. 
Herb Paris, truelove, or one- ber- 
ry ; the leaves and fruit. 
This is a low plant growing wild 
in ſhady woods. It is ſaid, * on 
no good grounds, to be alexiphar- 
mac: Geſner relates, that its juice 
has killed poultry ; and its _ 
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thoſe of the narcotic herbs. 


HERMODACTYLUS. Her- 
modactil; a root brought from 
Turkey. It is of the ſhape of a 
heart flatted, of a white colour, 
compact, yet eaſy to cut or pow- 
der; of a viſcous ſweetiſh taſte, 
with a light degree of acrimony. 


Hermodactils were of great repute 


among the ancients as a cathartic ; 
but thoſe we now meet with in the 


ſhbps have very little purgative vir- 


tue: Neumann declares he never 
found them to have any effect at all. 


HERNIARLE folia : Polygoni 
minoris Kere millegranæ majorts . 
C. B. Rupture-wort; the leaves. 

This is a low herb, growing 
wild in ſandy and gravelly grounds. 
It is a very mild reſtringent, and 
may, in ſome ree, be ſervice- 
able in diforders proceeding from a 


weak flaccid ftate of the viſcera: 


the virtue which it has been moſt 
celebrated for, it has little title to, 
that of curing hernias. 


— os monjog _ Ruſei 
anguſtifolii, u folio innaſcente 
7 92 the leaves. 
This is met with only in gardens, 
where plants are cultivated for cu- 
rioſity. It has rarely been taken 
notice of by medicinal writers, 
though retained in our pharmaco- 
pœias till the late emendation. 


HIPPOSELINI, /eu Smyrnii, fo- 
lia, radix, ſemen : Hippoſelini Theo- 
pbraſti, vel Smyrnii Dioſcoridis C. B. 
Alexanders; the leaves, root, and 
ſeeds [Z. 

This is an umbelliferous plant, 
differing from the others of that 
claſs, in bearing a large tumid 
black ſeed: it grows by the ſea 
fide, upon rocks. In medical qua- 

es it agrees with apium (ſmallage) 
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and taſte manifeſtly agree with 


1 3 
except that the hippoſelinnm is ſothe- 
what ſtronger. 


HIRUNDINARIA, 
CETOXICUM, 


HORDEI /emen : Hordei diſlicki, 
quod ſpica binas ordines habeat © linio 
C. B. Common barley [L. E.] 

HORDEUM GALLICUM ve 
MUNDATUM. French barley, 
or the common barley freed from 
the ſhell. | SY 

HORDEUM PERLATUM-gdic- 


vide Vine 


tum [ L.] Pearl barley ; prepared in 


Germany and Holland, by grind- 
ing the ſhelled barley into little 
round granules, which appear of a 
kind of pearly whiteneſs. 

Barley, in its ſeveral fates, is 
more cooling, leſs glutinous, and 
leſs nutritious than wheat or oats : 
among the ancients, decoctions of 
it were the principal aliment, and 
medicine, in acute diſeaſes. The 
London college direR a decoction 
of pearl „ and both the Lot- 
don-and Edinburgh make- common 
barley an ingredient in the pectoral 
decoction. 


HORMINI SATIVI, % Scla- 
rem, folia, ſemen : Hormini ſclaree 
dict i C. B. Garden clary ; the leaves 
and feeds [E.] 

Theſe have- a warm, bitteriſh 


pungent taſte; and a ſtrong, not 


very agreeable ſmell: the touch 
diſcovers in the leaves a large quan- 
tity of glutinous or reſinous matter, 
They are principally recommend- 
ed in the fluor albus, and other fe- 
male weakneſſes, in hyſteric dif- 
orders, and in flatulent colics. 

HYBERNICUS LAPIS : Tege- 
— wel ardefia Hybernica [E.] Iriſh 

te. 

This is a blackiſh foſſile ſtone 
brought from Ireland. It ſeems to 
conſiſt of an argillaceous or bolar 


n # 
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earth, ſlightly impregnated with 
ſulphur and iron ; and may be pre- 
ſamed to poſſeſs in a low degree the 
virtues of the other ferrugineous 
minerals. 4 


HY DRARGVRUS, vide Ax- 


"GENTUM VIVUM, - 


.  HYDROLAPATHUM, vide 
LaryaTHUM. ZH 


» HYOSCYAMI lia: Hyeſcyami 
albi majoris wel tertii Dioſcoridis et 
guarti Plinit C. B. White henbane ; 
the leaves [Z.] 

This is met with only in botanic 
gardens. 

HYOSCYAMI NIGRI fola: 
Hyoſcyami wulgaris wel nigri C. B. 
The common wild, or black hen- 
bane ; the leaves. 

Theſe plants ſtand recommended 
for ſundry external purpoſes, and 
by ſome likewiſe internally againſt 
dyſenteries and hæmorrhages: but 
there are ſo many examples of their 
pernicious effects, that common 
practice has very deſervedly re- 
jected them. They are ſtrong and 
virulent narcotics, greatly diſorder 
the ſenſes, occationing deliria and 
madneſs, either deadly, or of long 
duration. Haller tells us of one 
who eat of all the poiſons of the 
phyſic garden, the napelli, apocy- 
na, bella donna, without injury, 
but was maſtered by this ; that 
after its-common effects as a narco- 
tic had abated, a paralyſis of one of 
the legs remained ; and that Boer- 
haave had his tenſes diſordered by 


only making a plaſter from this 


plant, There are other examples 
alſo, though from leſs unexcep- 
tionable authorities, of henbane 
proving narcotic, though none of 
it was received into the body, 


- HYPERICI folia, flores, ſemen : 


- Hyperict vulgaris C . „ K. John's 


* 


wort; the leaves, flowers [L. E.] 
and ſeeds [E.] avs, : 
This plant grows wild in woods 

and uncultivated places through. 

out England, Its taſte is reugh 

and bitteriſh ; the ſmell diſagree- 

able. Hypericum has long been 

celebrated as a corroborant, diure- 

tic, and vulnerary ; but more par- 

ticularly in hyſterical and mania. 
cal diſorders : it has been reckoned 

of ſuch efficacy in theſe laſt, as to 

have thence received the name of 
Fuga demonum. It is obſervable, 

that the flowery tops tinge expreſs- 

ed oils of a red colour (which very 

few vegetable ſubſtances will do) 

and communicate a blood red to 

rectified ſpirit. The oil tinged by 

them is kept in the ſhops [L.] 


_ HYPOCITSTIDIS /uccus inſpiſſa- 
tus: Hppociſtidis ſub ciſto C. B. 
Juice ot hy pociſtis [L. E.] 
Hypociſtis 1s a fleſhy production, 
growing m the warmer climates 
rom the roots of different kinds 
of eiſti. Its inſpiſſated juice is an 
aſtringent, ſimilar to acacia, but 
ſomewhat ſtronger. At preſent it 
is ſcarce otherwiſe made uſe of, 
than as an ingredient in ſome of 
the old compolitions, viz. mithri- 
date, theriaca, and the compound 
powder of amber [L.] 


HYSSOPI folia : Hyfſepi officina- 
rum, ceruleg five ſpicatæ C. B. 
Hyſſop; the leaves [L. E.] 

The leaves of hyſſop have an 
aromatic ſmell, and a warm pun- 
gent taſte. Beſides the general 
virtues of aromatics, they are par- 


ticularly recommended in humoral 


aſthmas, coughs, and other diſ- 
orders of the breaſt and lungs; 
and ſaid to notably promote expec- 
toration. A ſimple water is pre- 
pared from them in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia. 
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 JACOBAEZA hi, : Faber 
g laciniatæ C. B. Ragwort, 


or ſeggrum; the leaves. 

This ragged-leaved plant grows 
wild by road ſides, and unculti- 
vated places. Its taſte is roughiſh, 
bitter, pungent, and extremely un- 
pleaſant: it ſtands ſtrongly recom- 
mended by Simon Paull: againſt 
dyſenteries ; but its forbidding 
taſte has prevented its coming into 
practice. 


JALAPIUM ITL. E.] Jalap. 

Jalap is the root of an American 
convolvulus, brought to us in thin 
tranſverſe ſlices, from Xalapa, a 
province of New Spain. Such 
pieces ſhould be choſen as are moſt 
compact, hard, weighty, dark co- 
loured, and abound moſt with 
black circular ſtriæ. Slices of 
bryony root are ſaid to be ſome- 
times mixed with thoſe of jalap: 
theſe may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
by their whiter colour, and leſs 
compact texture. This root has 
no ſmell, and very little taſte upon 
the tongue ; but when ſwallowed, 
it affects the throat with a ſenſe of 
heat, and occaſions a plentiful diſ- 
charge of ſaliva. 

* in ſubſtance, taken in a 
doſe of about half a dram (leſs or 
more, according to the circum- 
ſtances of the patient) in plethoric, 
or cold phlegmatic habits, proves 
an effectual, and in general a ſafe 
purgative, performing its office 
mildly, ſeldom occaſioning nauſea 
or gripes, which too frequent]y ac- 
company the other ſtrong cathar- 
tics. In hypochondriacal diſor- 
ders, and hot bilious tempera- 
ments, it gripes violently, if the 
jalap be good; but rarely takes due 
effect as a purge. An extract made 
by water purges almoſt univerſally, 
but weakly; and at the ſame time, 
has a conſiderable effect by urine: 
the root remaining after this pro- 
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ceſs, gripes violently. The pure 
reſin, prepared by ſpirit of wine, 
occaſions moſt violent gripings, 
and other terrible ſymptoms, but 
ſcarce proves at all cathartic : tritu- 
rated with ſugar, or with almonds 
into the form of an emulſion, or 
diſſolved in ſpirit and mixed with 
ſyrups, it purges plentitully in a 
mall doſe, without occaſio ning 
much diſorder: the part of the ja- 
lap remaining after the ſeparation 
of the reſin, yields to water an ex- 
tract, which has no effect as a ca- 
thartic, but operates powerſully by 
urine. Its officinal preparations are, 
an extract made with water and 
ſpirit [L. E.] a reſin [E.] a ſimple 
tinctute [L. E.] and a compound 
tincture [E.] The extract is the 
baſis of one of the purgatiye pills 
E. | 
, Hederck Hoffman particularly 
cautions againſt given this medi- 
cine to children, and aſſures us, 
that it will deftroy appetite, weak - 
en the body, and perhaps occaſion 
even death. In this point, this 
celebrated practitioner was proba- 
bly deceived: children, whoſe 
veſſels are lax, and the food ſoft 
and lubricating, bear theſe kinds 
of medicines, as Geoffroy obſerves, 
better than adults. 


JAPONICA TERRA {we cate- 
chu [ L. E.] Japan earth, improper- 
ly ſo called; being neither an earth, 
nor the produce of Japan; but an 
inſpiſſated vegetable juice, prepared 
in the Eaſt-Indies from the fruit, as 


is ſuppoſed, of the areca palm tree. 


It is dry and pulverable, outwardly 
of a reddiſh colour, inwardly of a 
ſhining dark brown, almoſt black, 
with ſome caſt of red. When pure, 
it diſſolves totally in water, and al- 
moſt totally in reQified ſpirit : as 
we uſually meet with it, a conſide- 
rable quantity of ſandy matter is 
left by both theſe menſtrua. This 

medi- 


— — — 
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medicine is a mild aftringent, and 
frequently employed as ſuch in al- 
vine fluxes, uterine profluvia, in 
laxity and debility of the viſcera 
in general, and in coughs proceed- 
ing from thin acrid defluxions. Its 

e is more agreeable than that of 
moſt other ſubſtances of this claſs; 
chewed for ſome time, it leaves a 


kind of ſweetiſhnefs in the mouth. 


The troches and tinctyre, kept in 
the ſhops, are very elegant pre pa- 


rations of it. It gives name to an 


officinal confection [ E.] and is an 
Ingredient in the compound powder 
of amber, mithridate, and theri- 
aca [L.] 


 JASMINI flores : Faſmini wnl- 
gatioris flore albo C. J. Jaſmine; 
the flowers. 


This is a ſmall tree, commonly | 


— in our gardens. The 
owers have a ſtrong ſmell, which 
is liked by moſt people, though to 
fome diſagreeable: expreſſed oils 
extract their fragrance by infuſion; 
and water elevates fomewhat of it 
in diſtillation, but no effential oil 
_ Has hitherto been obtained from 
them: the diſtilled water, kept for 


little time, loſes its odour. As 


to their medical virtues, the prefent 
practice expects not any from them, 
notwithſtanding they have been re- 
commended for promoting delivery, 
curing ulcerations of the uterus, &c. 


IBERIDIS lia: Lepidii grami- 
neo folio five iberidis Journ. Sciatica 
creſſes; the herb. 

This is met with in botanic gar- 
dens: in taſte, ſmell, and medical 
vittues, it agrees with the naſtur- 
tium. It has been particulary re- 
commended in external applica- 
tions againſt the ſciatica, whence 
the Engliſh name of the plant. 


ICHTHYOCOLLA CE.] Fiſh- 
glue, or iling-glais, 


Part IT. 

This is a ſolid glutinous ſubſtance, 
obtained from a large kind of fiſh, 
caught in the-feas of Muſcovy. 
The ſkin, and ſome other parts of 
the animal are boiled in water, the 
decoction inſpiſſated to a proper 
conſiſtence, and then poured out 
ſo as to form thin cakes; theſe are 


either fatther exſiccated till perfect- 


Iy dry, or cut whilſt ſoft into ſlices 
which are afterwards bent, or rolle 
up into ſpiral, horſeſhoe, and o- 
ther ſhapes. This glue is more 
employed for mechanic purpoſes 
than in medicine. It way be ven 
in a thin acrimonious ſtate of the 


Juices, after the ſame manner as 


the vegetable gums and mucilages; 
regard being had to their different 
diſpoſition to putreſcence. 


IMPERATORIZA, ſeu Magiftran. 
tie radix : Imperatoriæ majoris C. B. 
Maſterwort; the root [E.] 

This is a native of the Alps 
and Pyrenean mountains, and ſome 
parts of Germany, from whence 
we are ſupplied with roots ſuperior 
in aromatic flavour to thoſe raiſed 
in our gardens. The ſmell of this 


root is very fragrant; its taſte bit- 


teriſh, warm, and pungent, glow- 
ing in the mouth for a long time 
after it has been chewed. This 
ſimple, though undoubtedly an ele- 
gant aromatic, 1s not regarded in 
the preſent practice: it is ſcarcely 
ever directed in extemporaneous 
preſcription, and the only officinal 
compoſition it has a place in, is the 
plague water of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia. Its flavour is fi- 
milar to that of angelica, but 
ſtronger. 


IFECACOANHA [L. E ] a root 
broyght from the Spaniſh Weſt-In- 

dies. G 
It is divided into two ſorts, Pe- 
ruvian and Brazilian : but the eye 
diſtinguiſhes three, aſh coloured or 
| | ; grey, 
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grey, brown, and white. The aſh 
coloured, or Peruvian ipecacoanha 
of the ſhops, is a ſmall wrinkled 
root, bent and contorted into a 
great variety of figures, brought 
over in ſhort pieces, full of wrink- 
les, and deep circular fiſſures, 
quite down to a ſmall-white woody 
fibre that runs in the middle of each 
iece; the cortical part is compact, 
brictle, looks ſmooth and reſinous 
upon breaking: it has very little 
ſmell; the taſte is bitteriſh and 
ſubacrid, covering the tongue, as 
it were, with a kind of mucilage. 
The brown is ſmall, and ſomewhat 
more wrinkled than the foregoing, 
of a brown or blackiſh colour with- 
out, and white within; this is 
brought from Brazil. The white 
ſort is woody, has no wrinkles, 
and no perceptible bitterneſs in 
taſte. The firſt ſort (the aſh caloured, 
or grey ipecacoanha) is that uſually 
referred for medicinal uſe. The 
— has been ſometimes obſerv- 
ed, even in a ſmall doſe, to pro- 
duce violent effects. The white, 
though taken in a large one, has 
ſcarce any effect at all: Mr. Geof- 
froy calls this ſort baſtard ipeca- 
coanha, and complains that it is an 
impoſition upon the public. To 
wnat ſpecies of plant the ipecacoan- 
ha belongs, has not as yet been 
determined. Geoffroy, Neumann, 
Dale, and ſir Hans Sloane, inform 
us, that the roots of a kind of apo- 
cynum (dogs bane) are too frequent- 
ly brought over inſtead of it: and 
inſtances are given of ill conſe- 
quences following from the uſe of 
theſe roots : if the -marks above 
laid down, particularly the aſh co- 
lour, brittleneſs, deep wrinkles, 
and bitteriſh taſte, be carefully at- 
tended to, all miſtakes of this kind 
may be prevented, 
Ipecacoanha was firſt brought in- 
to Europe about the middle of laſt 
century, and an account of it pub- 
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liſhed about the ſame time by Piſo ; 
but it did not come into general uſe 
till about the year 1686, when 
Helvetius, under the patronage of 
Lewis XIV, introduced it into 
practice. This rost is one of the 
mildeſt and ſafeſt emetics we ars 
acquainted with; and has this pe- 
culiar advantage, that if it ſhould 
not operate by vomit, it paſſes off 
by the other emunctories. It was 
firſt introduced among us witk the 
character of an almoſt infallible 
remedy in dyſenteries, and other 


inveterate fluxes; as alſo in dif- 


orders proceeding from obſtructions 
of long ſtanding : nor has it loſt 
much of its reputation by time. In 
dyſenteries, it almoſt always pro- 
duces happy effects, and often per- 
forms a cure in a very ſhart ſpace 
of time. In other fluxes of the 
belly, in beginning dyſenteries, and 
ſuch as are of a malignant kind, or 
where the patient breathes a tainted 
air, it has not been found equally 
ſucceſsfy] : in theſe caſes it is ne- 


ceſſary to continue the uſe af this 


medicine for ſeveral days, and to 
join with it opiates, diaphoretics, 
and the like. This root, given in 
ſubſtance, is as effectual, if not 
more ſo than avy of the prepara» 
tions of it: the pure reſin acts as 
a ſtrong irritating emetic, but is of 
little ſervice in dyſenteries; whilſt 


an extract prepared with water is 


almoſt of equal ſervice in theſe 
caſes with the root itſelf, though 
it has little effect as an emetic. 
Geoffroy concludes from hence, 
that the chief virtue of ipecacoanha 
in dyſenteries depends upon its 
gummy ſubſtance, which lining the 
inteſtines with a ſoft mucilage, 
when their own mucus has been 
abraded, occaſions their exulcera- 
tions to heal, and defends them 
from the acrimony of the juices: 
and that the reſinous part, in which 
the emetic quality reſides, is re- 


quired, 
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required, where the morbific mat- 
ter is lodged in the glands of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, But if 
the virtues of this root were en- 
tirely owing to its mucilaginous, 
or gummy parti — gums, or 
mucilages, might be employed to 
equal advantage. Water, aſſiſted 
by a boiling heat, takes up from 
all vegetables a conſiderable por- 
tion of reſinous along with the 
gummy matter: if the ipecaco- 
anha remaining after the action of 
water be digeſted with pure ſpirit, 
it will not yield half ſo much reſin 
as at firſt : ſo that the aqueous ex- 


tract differs from the crude root 


only in degree, being proportion- 
-ably leſs ans, — 22 leſs 
effect, both as an emetic, and in 
the cure of dyſenteries. The vir- 
tues of ipecacoanha, in this diſ- 
order, depend upon its promoting 
perſpiration, the freedom of which 
3s here of the utmoſt importance, 
and an increaſe of which, even in 
healthful perſons, is generally ob- 
ſerved to ſuppreſs the evacuation 
by ſtool. In dyſenteries, the ſkin 
is for the moſt part dry and tenſe, 
and perſpiration obſtructed: the 
common diaphoretics paſs off with- 
out effect through the inteſtinal 
canal : but ipecacoanha, if the pa- 
tient, after a puke or two, be co- 
vered up warm, brings on a plen- 
tiful ſweat. After the removal of 
the dyſentery, it is neceſſary to 
continue the uſe of the medicine 
for ſome time longer, in order to 
prevent a relapſe: for this pur- 
ſe, a few grains, divided into 
ſeveral] doſes, ſo as not to occaſion 
any ſenfible evacuation, may be 
ex 
the cure is effectually eftabliſhed. 
And indeed | ſmall doſes given, 
even from the beginning, have 
been often found to have better 
effects in the cure of this diſcaſe 
than larger ones. Geoffroy. in- 
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ibited every day; by this means 


forms us, from his own experi- 
ence, that he has obſerved ten 
” of the powder to act as ef- 
ectually as a ſcruple or two ; and 
therefore confines the doſe betwixt 
ſix and ten prains : it has Jately 
been found, that even ſmaller doſes 
prove ſufficiently emetic. The 
only officinal preparation of this 
root is a tincture made in wine 


IL. E.] 


IRIDIS FLORENTINÆ ra- 
dix : Iridis Florentine albe C. B. 
Florentine orris; the root. 

IRIDIS PURPUREZA NOS-- 
TRAITS radix: Iridis vulgaris 
Germanice five ſylveſtris C. B. 
Flower-de-luce ; the root [E.] 

Both theſe appear to be the ſame 
ſpecies -of plant: ſeveral varieties 
of it are cultivated in our gardens 
on account of the elegance of their 
flowers. The roots, when recent, 
have a bitter, acrid, nauſeous taſte, 
and taken into the body prove 
ſtrongly cathartic ; and hence the 
juice is recommended in dropſies, 
in the doſe of three or four ſcruples. 
By drying they loſe this quality, 
yet ſtill retain a ſomewhat pungent, 

itteriſh taſte : their ſmell in this 
ſtate 1s of the aromatic kind; thoſe 
produced in the warmer climates 


have a very grateful flavour, ap- 


proaching to that of March vio- 
lets: hence the uſe of the Floren- 
tine iris in perfumes, and for fla- 
vouring liquors: the ſhops employ 
it in the white pectoral troches 
[L. E.] and as an ingredient in the 
theriaca [L.] pectoral decoction, 
and pectoral oxy mel [E.] | 

IVA ARTHRITICA, vide 
CHAMEPITYS. 


JUGLANDIS certex et fructus. 
'The walnut, and its outer ſhell. 

The kernel of the fruit is fimilar 
in quality to almonds: the ſhell is 
| aſtringent: 


, 
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aſtringent: but neither of them 
are at preſent employed in me- 
dicine. 


JUJUBAZ. Jujubes; a half- 
dried fruit brought from France. 
' Jujubes have a pleaſant ſweet 
taſte, They are recommended in 
an acrimonous ſtate of the juices ; 
in coughs from thin ſharp deflux- 
ions; and in heat of urine: but 
they are at preſent, among us, 
a ſtranger to medicinal practice, 
and to the ſhops. 


JUNCUS ODORATUS: Jun- 
cus odoratus five aromaticus C. B. 
Sweet ruſh, or camels hay [L. ] 
This is a dry ſmooth ftalk, 
brought to us along with the 
leaves, and ſometimes the flowers, 
from Turkey and Arabia, tied up 
in bundles about a foot long. 
The ſtalk, in ſhape and colour, 
ſomewhat reſembles a barley ſtraw: 
it is full of a fungous pith, like 
thoſe of our common ruſhes : the 
leaves are like thoſe of wheat, and 
ſurround the ſtalk with ſeveral 
coats, as in the reed: the flowers 
are of a carnation colour, ſtriped 
with a lighter purple. 'The whole 
plant, when in perfection, has 
a hot bitteriſh, not unpleaſant, 
aromatic taſte; and a very fra- 
grant ſmell; by long keeping, it 
loſes greatly of its aromatic fla- 
vour. Ditilled with water, it 
yields a conſiderable quantity of 
eſſential oil. It was formerly often 
uſed as an aromatic, and an ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, &c. but 
at preſent is ſcarce otherwiſe em- 
ployed than as an ingredient in 
mithridate and theriaca. 


JUNIPERI bacce, lignum, gum- 
mc. Juniperi vulgaris fruticoſe 
C. B. Juniper; the berries [L. F.] 
wood, and the reſin (improperly 
called gum) which exudes from it 
in the warmer climates [E.] 
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This is an erergreen ſhrub, 


growing upon heaths and hilly 


grounds in all the parts of Europe: 
the wood and reſin are- not at 
preſent made uſe of for medici- 
nal purpoſes: the berries- are 
brought from Holland, where this 
ſhrub is very plentiful. 4 

Juniper berries have a ftrong, 
not difagreeable ſmell; and a 
warm, pungent ſweet taſte, which 
if they are long chewed, or pre- 
viouſly well bruiſed, is followed 
by a bitteriſh one. The pungency 
ſeems to reſide in the bark ; the 


| ſweet in the juice; the aromatic 


flayour in oily veſicles, ſpread 
through the ſubſtance of the pulp, 
and diſtinguiſhable even by the 
eye; and the bitter in the ſeeds: 
the freſh berries yield, on expreſ- 
fion, a rich, ſweet, honey-like, 
aromatic juice; if previouſly 
pounded ſo as to break the feeds, 

the juice proves tart and bitter. 
Theſe berries are uſefu] car- 
minatives and ftomachics: for 
theſe purpoſes, a ſpirituous water 
IL. ] and eſſential oil diſtilled from 
them [L. E. ] are kept in the ſhops: 
they are ingredients alſo in the 
compound horſeradiſh water, tinc- 
ture of jalap, tincture of ſena [E.] 
mithridate and theriaca [L.] the 
liquor remaining after the diſtil- 
lation of the oil, paſſed through a 
ſtrainer, and gently exhaled to the 
conſiſtence of a rob, proves like- 
wiſe a medicine of great utility, 
and in many caſes is perhaps pre- 
ferable to the oil, or berry itſelf: 
Hoffman 1s expreſsly of this opini- 
on, and ſtrongly recommends it 
in debility of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, and ſays it 1s particularly 
of ſervice to old people who are 
ſubject to theſe diſorders, or la- 
bour under a difficulty with regard 
to the urinary excretion: this rob 
is of a dark, browniſh-yellow 
colour, a balſemie ſweet taſte, 
with 


4 bo I 
with a little of the bitter, more 
or leſs, according as the ſeeds in 
the berry have been more or leſs 

© bruiſed. 


KALI folia: Kali majoris cochle- 
eto ſemine C. B. Glaſſwort ; its 


leaves, and the alkaline ſalt called 


cineres clavellati, or potaſh [Z.] 
which uſed formerly to be pre- 

pared from this plant only, but 
now from ſundry forts of woods, 
and other vegetable matters in- 
differently (ſee the article CIx R- 
Res Russ1ci.) Several forts of 
+ theſe ſalts, differing in . of 
purity and ſtrength, are to be met 
with in the ſhops of the dryſalter: 
they are rarely to be found under 


. + this denomination in thoſe of the 


apothecary or druggiſt. 


KERMES . F.] a round grain 
about the bulk of a pea, found 
(in Spain, Italy, and in the ſou- 
thern parts of France) adhering 
to the branches of the z/ex aculeata 
cocciglandifera C. B. | 
heſe grains appear, when 
Freſh, full of ſmall, reddiſh ovula, 
or animalcules, of which they are 
the nidus. On expreſſion, they 
yield a red juice, of a bitteriſh, 
ſomewhat rough and pungent taſte, 
and a not unpleaſant ſmell : this is 
brought to us from the ſouth of 
France. The grains themſelves 
are cured by ſprinkling with vine- 
gar before exſiccation: this pre- 
vents the excluſion of the ova, and 
kills ſuch of the animals as are al- 
ready hatched; otherwiſe, they 
change into a winged inſect, leav- 

8 * grain an empty huſk, 
* Kermes, conſidered as a medi- 


Keine, is a grateful, very mild re- 


ſtringent, and corroborant. In this 
light it was looked upon by the 
rather the Arabians added a cor- 
dial virtue: European writers alſo 


have in general recommended it 
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for exhilarating the ſpirits, and 
againſt palpitations of the heart ; 
but more particularly for promot. 
ing birth, and preventing abor- 
tion. I have known, ſays Geof- 
froy, many women, who had never 
reached the end of pregnancy, 
made joyful mothers by the uſe of 
pills compoſed of kermes, germin. 
over. exficcat. and confectio de by- 
acintho (a compoſition, containing 
ſome vegetable aſtringents and aro- 
matics, together with gold and 
ſilver leaf, four precious ſtones, 
and other ingredients of leſs value:) 
three of theſe pills muſt be taken 
for the firſt doſe, and this repeated 
three times, at the interval of 
twice three hours; after which 
three pills more are to be taken 
every morning on the three laſt 
days of the moon in every month 
till delivery. Notwithſtanding this 


aſſertion, we conceive our readers 


will with us believe, that neither 
the kermes, or its auxiliaries, are 
to be much depended on. The 
kermes gives name to an officinal 
confection, which appears to be 
greatly ſuperior to the above com- 
poſition. 


LABDANUM [L. E.] 

This is a reſinous ſubſtance ex- 
uding upon the leaves of the c:/?ur 
ladanifera Cretica flore purpureo 
Tourn, This reſin is ſaid to have 
been formerly collected from the 
deards of goats, who brouzed 
the leaves of the ciſtus: at preſent, 
a kind of rake, with ſeveral ſtraps 
or thongs of ſkins fixed to it, is 


drawn lightly over the ſhrub, fo 


as to take up the unctuous juice, 
which is afterwards ſcraped of 
with knives. It israrely.met with 
pure, even in the places which 
produce it; the duſt, blown upon 
the plant by the wind, mingling 
with the tenactous juice: the in- 
habitants are alſo ſaid to mix * 
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it a certain black ſand, In the 
ſhops two ſorts are met with: 
the beſt (which is very rare) is in 
dark coloured, .almoſt black maſ- 
ſes, of the conſiſtence of a ſoft 
plaſter, which grows ſtill ſofter 
upon being handled ; of a very 
agreeable ſmell, and of a light 
pungent bitteriſh taſte : the other 
ſort 15 harder, not ſo dark coloured, 
in long rolls coiled up: this is of 
a much weaker ſmell than the firſt, 
and has a large admixture of a fine 
ſand, which in the labdanum ex- 
amined by the French academy, 
made up 99 of the maſs. 
ReQiked ſpirit of wine almoſt en- 
tirely diſſolves pure labdanum, 
leaving only a ſmall portion of 
gummy matter which has no taſte 
or ſmell: and hence this reſin may 
be thus excellently purified for in- 
ternal purpoſes. It is an uſeful 
ingredient in the ſtomachic and 


cephalic plaſters of the ſhops, 


LAC [E.] Milk. 

Milk appears to be a vegetable 
juice, with little or nothing of an 
animal nature. The quality and 
uſes of this ſoft nutritious liquor are 
in general well known : we ſhall 
therefore, in this place, only give 
an account of ſome experiments, 
pointing out the alterations it un- 

dergoes from different admixtures, 
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and the difference in quality of the 


milk of different animals. 


New milk mixes uniformly with 

common water, the mineral chaly- ' 
beat waters, wines, and malt li. 
quors that are not acid, weak vi- 
nous ſpirits, ſolutions of ſugar, 
ſoaps, and neutral ſalts; but not 
with oils expreſſed or diſtilled, 
Acids both mineral and vegetable 
coagulate it; as alſo do fixt and 
volatile alkalies, and highly rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine: the eurd 
made by acids is in part reſolved 
again by alkaline Lquors; as that 
made by alkalies likewiſe is by 
acids. Neutral ſalts, nitre in par- 
ticular, preſerve it from coagulat- 
ing ſpontaneouſly ; and likewiſe 
render it leſs eaſily coagulable by 
acids, 
The human milk is the ſweeteſt 
of theſe liquors, and that of aſſes 
next to it: this laſt is the moſt di- 
lute of them all: on ſuffering it 
to. coagulate ſpontaneouſly, the 
curd ſcarce amounted to two 
drams from twelve ounces, whilſt 
that of cows milk was five times 
as much: the coagulum of aſſes 
milk, even when made by acids, 
forms only into fine light flakes 
which ſwim in the ſerum ; that of 
goats milk concretes into more 
compact maſſes which ſink, 


Upon evapo- There remained | From which water extracted a ſweet 

rating twelve | of dry matter ſaline ſubſtance, amounting, when 

ounces of | exſiccated, to | 
drams, drams. 

Cows milk By Iz 

Goats milk 122 12 

Human milk 8 Q 

Aſſes milk 8 © 


The ſaline ſubſtance obtained 
from aſſes milk was white, and 
{weet as ſugar; thoſe of the others, 
brown or yellow, and conſiderably 


leſs ſweet; that of cows milk, the 
leaſt ſweet of all. It appears, there- 
fore, that aſſes milk contains more 
ſerum, and much more of a ſac- 

= -* charine 
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charine ſaline matter, than thoſe of 
cows and goats; and that the two 
latter abound moſt with unctuous 
groſs matter: hence theſe are found 
to be moſt nutritious, whilſt the firſt 
proves moſt effectual as an aperient 
and detergent. 

The inſpiſſated reſiduum of milk, 
digeſted with about as much water 
as was waſted in the evaporation, 
yields an elegant kind of whey, 
more agreeable in taſte, and which 
keeps better than that made in the 
common manner. This liquor pro- 
motes the natural ſecretions in ge- 
neral, and if its uſe is duly conti- 
nued, does good ſervice in ſcorbu- 
tic, and other diforders, proceeding 
from thick phlegm and obſtructions 
of the viſcera. S 

T here are conſiderable differences 
.in the milk of the ſame animal, ac- 
cording to its different aliment. 

Dioſcorides relates, that the milk 
of goats, who ſeed on the ſcammony 
plant and ſpurges, proved cathartic : 
and examples are given in the Acta 

Haffnienſia of bitter milk from the 
animal having eaten wormwood. It 
is a common obſervation, that ca- 
thartics and ſpirituous liquors given 
to a nurſe, affect the child : and 


that the milk of animals feeding on 


green herbs, is much more dilute 
than when they are fed with dry 
ones. Hoffman, from whom moſt 
of the foregoing obſervations are 
"taken, carries this point ſo far, as to 
direct the animal to be dieted ac- 


cording to the diſeaſe which its 


milk 15 to be drank for. 


LACCA, gummi-re/ina [E.] Lac, 
improperly called gum lac. 

This is a ſoit of wax of a red 
colour, collected in the Eaft-In- 
dies, by certain inſects, and de- 
poſited on ſticks faſtened for that 
purpoſe in the earth. It is brought 
over, either adhering to the ſticks, 


br in ſmall tranſparent grains, or 
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in ſemi-tranſparent flat cakes ; the 
firſt is called ftick lack, the ſecond 
ſeed lac, and the third ſhell lac, 
On breaking a piece of ſtick lac, 
it appears compoſed of regular cells 
like the honeycomb, with ſmall 
corpuſcles of a deep red colour 
lodged in them: theſe are the 
young inſects, and to theſe the lac 
owes its tincture, for when freed 
from them its colour 1s very dilute, 
The ſhell and ſeed lacs, which do 
not exhibit. any inſe&s or cellular 
appearance upon breaking, are ſup- 
poſed to be artificial preparations 
of the other; the ſeed ſort is ſaid 
to be the ſtick lac bruiſed and rob. 
bed of its more ſoluble parts; and 
the ſhell to be the ſeed lac, melted 
and formed into cakes. The ſtick 
lac therefore is the genuine ſort, 
and ought alone to be employed 
for medicinal purpoſes. This con- 
crete is of preat eſteem in Ger- 
many, and other countries for 


laxity and ſpongineſs of the gums, 


roceeding from cold, or a ſcor- 
bote habit: for this uſe the lac is 
boiled in water, with the addition 
of a little alum, which pramotes 
its ſolution: or a tincture is made 
from it with rectiſied ſpirit. This 
tincture is recommended alſo in- 
ternally in the fluor albus, and in 
rheumatic and ſcorbutic diſorders: 
it has a grateful ſmell, and a not 
unpleaſant, biterriſh, aſtringent taſte; 
in the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, a 
tincture is directed to be made with 
ſpirit of ſcurvygraſs. The princ's 
pal uſe of lac among us is in cer- 
tain mechanic arts as a colouring 
drug, and for making ſealing wax. 


LACTUCÆ felia, ſemen : Lac- 
tuce ſative C. B. Garden lettuce ; 
the leaves and ſeeds. 4 
The ſeveral forts of garden let- 


tuces are very wholeſome, emol- 


lient, cooling ſallad herbs, eaſy of 
digeſtion, and ſome what looſening 
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the belly. Moſt writers ſuppoſe 
that they have a narcotic quality ; 


contribute to procure reſt ; this 
they effect by abating heat, and re- 
laxing the fibres. The ſeeds are 
in the number of the four leſſer 
cold ſeeds. 

There are two wild ſorts of let- 
tuce, not unfrequently met with 
under hedges, &c. One of theſe 


differs greatly in quality from the 


foregoing ; as may be judged from 
its ſtrong ſoporific ſmell; it is 
called by Moriſon, lactuca /ylve/- 
tris opii odore cyehementi ſoporifero et 
wiroſo, The upper leaves of this 
are jagged about the es, the 
lower ones not. All the leaves of 
the other wild ſort are very deeply 
jagged: hence this is by the ſame 
author diſtinguiſhed by the name 
latuca fylveſtris laciniata. 


LAMII ALBI lia, flores; La- 
mii albi non fatentis folio oblongo 
C. 3B. White archangel, or dead 
nettle; the leayes [Z.] and flow- 
ers [L. E.] | 

This grows wild in hedges; and 
flowers in April and May. The 
flowers have been particularly ce- 
lebrated in uterine fluors, and other 
female weakneſſes, as alſo in diſor- 
ders of the lungs ; but they appear 
to be of very weak virtue. 


LAPATHUM. Dock; the roots. 

We have ten or eleven docks 
growing wild in England, the roots 
of moſt of which are brought to 
market promiſcuouſly; though two 
have been generally directed by 
phyſicians in preference to the 
others: theſe are | 


OXYLAPATHUM : Lapathum 
Folio acuto plano C. B. The dock 
with long, narrow, ſharp-pointed 
leaves, not curled up about the 
edges [E.] 
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HYDROLAPATHUM, fue Her 


ba Britannica: Lapathum aguaticum 


/ 


ter dock [E.] 

The leaves of the docks gently 
looſen the belly, and have ſome- 
times been made ingredients in de- 
coctions for removing a coſtive ha- 
bit. The roots are celebrated for 
the cure of ſcorbutic and cutane- 
ous diſorders, both exhibited inter- 
nally, and applied externally in 
ointments, cataplaſms, and foment- 
ations, Muntingius publiſhed a 


treatiſe on theſe plants in the year 


1681, in which he endeavours to 
prove, that our great water dock 
is the herba Britannica of the an- 
cients : and indeed the deſcription 
which Dioſcorides gives of the lat- 
ter, does not ill agree to the former. 
This author therefore attributes to 
the Hyarolapathum all the virtues 
aſcribed of old to the Britannica, 
particularly recommending it in 
the ſcurvy and all its ſymptoms, 
Where this diſorder is of very long 
ſtanding, ſo as not to yield to the 
bydrolapathum alone, he directs a 
compoſition, by the uſe of which, 


he ſays, even the venereal lues 


will, in a ſhort time, be effectually 
cured. Six ounces of the roots of 
the water dock, with two of ſaf. 
fron; and of mace, cinnamon, 
gentian root, liquorice root and 
black pepper, each three ounces, 
(or, where the pepper 1s improper, 
fix ounces of liquorice) are to be 
reduced into coarſe powder, and 


put into a mixture of two gallons 


of wine, with half a gallon of 
ſtrong vinegar, and the yolks of 
three eggs ; and the whole digeſt. 


ed, with a moderate warmth, for ' 


three days, in a glazed veſſel, cloſe 
ſtopt : from three to ſix ounces of 
this liquor are to be taken e 

morning on an empty ſtomach, for 
fourteen or twenty days, or longer. 


M 2 85 LAPA- 


and indeed, in many caſes, they folio cubitali C. B. The great wa- 
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- LAPATHUM UNCTUOSUM, 
vide Boxus Hengicuvs, 


LAPIS BEZOAR, CALAMI- 
HAMATITES, LA- 
Z ULI; vide BRZOAR, CALAMuMI- 
NA RIS, &c. 


LAPPAX MAJOR, vide Bax- 
DANA MAJOR, 


LAVENDULÆ fores : Laven- 
dulæ anguſtifolie C. B. Common, 
or narrow - leaved lavender, or ſpike; 


the flowers [L.] 


. LAVENDULZ fores: Laven- 
dulæ latifaliæ C. B. Greater, or 


broad-leaved lavender; the flow- 


ers [E.] 

© Theſe plants have a fragrant 
ſmell, to moſt people agreeable; 
and a warm, pungent, bitteriſh 
taſte : the broad-leaved ſort is the 
ſtrongeſt in both reſpects, and yields 
in diſtillation thrice as much eſſen- 
tial oil as the other; its oil is alſo 
hotter, and ſpecifically heavier : 


hence in the ſouthern parts of 


France, where both kinds prow 
wild, this only is made uſe of for 
the diſtillation of what is called oil 
"of ſpike. The narrow-leaved is 
the — commonly met with in our 
gardens, and there fore alone direct- 
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in this oil, either alone, or mixed 
with that of almonds, be applied 
at night to the parts infeſted by in- 
ſets, they will certainly, ſays 
Geoffroy, be all found dead in the 
morning. The officinal prepara- 
tions of lavender, are the eſſential 
oil, a ſpirit [L. E.] and a conſerve 
[L]: the flowers in ſubſtance are an 
ingredient in the ſternutatory powder 
IL. ] and the oil in the cephalic bal- 

iam and cephalic plaſter [E.] | 


LAUREOL@Z folia, bacce : Lau- 


reolæ Jemper wirentis flore wiridi, gui- 


Baſdam laureolæ maris C. B. Spurge- 


laurel; the leaves and berries. 


This is a ſmall ſhrub, growing 
wild in ſome of our woods. The 
leaves, berries, and bark, both of 
the ſtalks and roots, have an ex- 
tremely acrid, hot taſte, which laſt 
for a long time, burning and inflam- 
ing the mouth and fauces. Taken 
internally they operate with great 


violence by ſtool, and ſometimes 


by vomit; fo as ſcarce to be exhi- 
bited with any tolerable degree of 
ſafety, unleſs their virulence be pre- 
viouſly abated by boiling. 


LAURI folia, baces : | Lauri wul- 


garis C. B. The bay tree; its 


leaves and berries [L. E.] 
Theſe are generally brought 


ed by the London college. 

Lavender is a warm ſtimulating 
aromatic. It is principally recom- 
- mended in vertigoes, palſies, tre- 

' » mors, ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual 
evacuations ; and in general in all 
diſorders of the head, nerves and 

" uterus, proceeding from a weak- 
-neſs of the ſolids, and lentor or 
ſluggiſhneſs of the juices. It is 
fometimes alſo uſed externally 'in 
fomentations for paralytic limbs, 
The diſtilled oil is particularly ce- 
_ "Jebrated for deſtroying the pediculi 
inguinalis, and other cutaneous in- 


ects : if loft ſpongy paper, dipt 


from the Streights, though the tree 
bears the colds of our own climate. 
They have a moderately ſtrong aro- 
_ matic ſmell, and a warm, bitteriſh, 
pungent taſte: the berries are 
ſtronger in both reſpects than the 
leaves, and afford in diltillation a 
larger quantity of aromatic eflen- 1 
tial oil; they yield alſo an almoſt 75 
inſipid oil to the preſs, in conſe- 
quence of which they prove unctu- 
ous in the mouth. Theſe ſimples 
are warm carminative medicines, 
and ſometimes exhibited in this in- 1 
tention againſt flatulent colics ; and 4 
likewiſe in hyſterical diſorders. 
; Bt Their 
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Their printipal uſe in the. preſent 
practice is in glyſters, and ſome 
external applications. The leaves 
enter oar commoh fomentation : 
and the berries, the plaſter and ca- 
taplaſm of cummin ; they alſo give 
name to an electary, which is little 
otherwiſe uſed than in glyſters. 


LAZ ULI lapis; [E.] a com act 
ponderous foſſil, of an opake blue 
colour, met with in the eaſtern 
countries, and in ſome parts of 
Germany. It is a ſtrong emetic, 
rarely or never uſed in the preſent 
praQtice. 


LENTIS VULGARIS men: 
Lentis vulgaris ſemine ſubrufo C. B. 
Lentile; the ſeed. . 

This is a ſtrong, flatulent food, 
very hard of digeſtion: it is ne- 
ver, at leaſt with us, uſed for any 
medicinal purpoſe. | 


LENTISCUS : Lentiſcus werus 
ex inſula Chio, tortice et foliis fuſcis 
Commelin, The lentiſc, or maſtich 
tree; the wood [ E.] 

This tree or ſhrub is a native of 
the warm climates, but bears the 
common winters of our own. The 
wood is brought to us in thick 
knotty pieces, covered with an aſh 
coloured bark, and white within, of 
a rough, ſomewhat pungent taſte, 
and an agreeable, though faint ſmell; 
the ſmaller tough ſprigs are both in 
taſte and ſmell the ſtrongeſt. This 
wood is accounted a mild balſamic 
reſtringent: a decoction of it is in 
the German ephemerides, dignified 
with the title of vegetable aurum 
potabile, and ſtrongly recommend- 
ed in catarrhs, nauſez, and weak- 
* neſs of the ſtomach; for ſtrengthen- 


Wing the tone of the viſcera in ge- 


| eral, and 


promoting the urinary 
retion. | . 


iſland Chio affords the reſin, call- 
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ed maſtich. See the article Mas- 
Ickx. | | 


LEPIDII ia: Lipidii latiſolii 
C. B. Common broad ditander, 
pepperwort, or poor man's pepper; 
the leaves [E.] 

This plant is ſometimes found 
wild by the ſides of rivers, and in 
other moiſt places. The leaves 
have an aromatic, pungent, biting 
taſte, ſomewhat approaching to that 
of pepper, but going off ſooner 
than that of moſt other ſubſtances 
of this claſs, They ate very rare- 
ly employed in medicine,' though 
ſtrongly recommended as antiſcor- 
butics, and for promoting the uri- 
nary and cuticular ſecretions ; vir- 
tues, which they have undoubtedly, 
a good title to. 


LEUCOIUM LUTEUM, vide 
SEI. | | 


LEVISTICI, n Liouftici radix 


ſemen [E.] Angelice montana per- 


ennis, paludapii folio Tourn. Lovage; 
the root and ſeed [E.] 

This is a large umbelliferous 
plant, cultivated with us in gardens; 
The root n:arly agrees in quality 
with that of angelica : the principal 
difference is, that the lovage root 
has a ſtronger ſmell, and a ſome- 
what lefs pungent taſte, accompa- 
nied with a more durable ſweetneſs : 
the ſeeds are rather warmer than 
the root. Theſe ſimples, though 
certainly capable of being applied 
to uſeful purpoſes, are not at pre- 
ſent regarded: neither of them is 
directed in extemporaneous pre- 


. ſcription, and the root enters no 


officinal compoſition : the ſeeds are 
an ingredient in the compound va- 
lerian water and troches of myrrh 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 
in both which they excellently co. 
incide wich the other ingredients. 
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LICHEN : Lieben petræus cauli- 


culo pileolum ſuſtinente C. B. Liver- 


wort; the herb. 

This grows wild in moiſt ſhady 
laces, and by the ſides of rivers. 
t has a faint, not diſagreeable 


ſmell; and an herbaceous, rough- 
iſh, and ſomewhat bitteriſh tatte. 
- Great virtues have been attributed 
to this ſimple in obſtructions of the 


liver, jaundice, &c. which prac- 


titioners do not now expect from it. 


LICHEN CINEREUS TER- 
RESTRIS : Lichen terreftris cine- 
reus Raii, Aſh- coloured ground li- 
verwort [L. E. | 

This conſiſts of pretty thick di- 

itated leaves, flat above, of a re. 
ticular texture underneath, and faſ- 
tened to the earth by ſmall fibres : 
the leaves when in perfection are 
of an aſh colour; by age they be- 
come darker coloured or reddiſh. 
It is met with on commons and 
open heaths, where itquickly ſpreads 
on the ground. Dr. Mead informs 


us, that this plant grows in all 


countries, and has been brought 
over from America along with the 
Peruvian bark: that it is found 
at all times, but ought to be ga- 


„ thered from autumn to winter, as 
being then in its freſheſt vigour, 

This ſimple is ſaid to be a warm 
diuretic; but the taſte diſcovers in 


it little or no warmth. It is chiefly 
celebrated for its virtue in the cure 
of the diforders, occaſioned by the 
bite of a mad dog. An account 
of the remarkable effects in theſe 
caſes of a powder compoſed of the 
dried leaves and pepper, was com- 
municated to the Royal Society by 


Mr. Dampier, and publiſhed in the 


Philoſophical Tranſactions, No 237. 


I his powder was afterwards inſert- 
+ed (in the year 1721) into the 


London pharmacopœia, under the 
title of pulvis antilyſſus, at the de- 
fire of an eminent phyſician, who 
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had great experience of its good 
effects. Some years after, the 
ſame gentleman publiſhed and diſ- 
perſed a paper containing the me- 
thod of cure, which he had in a 

reat number of inſtances conſtant- 
5 found ſucceſsful. In this paper, 
the directions were to the follow. 
ing effect: Let the patient be 
* blooded nine or ten ounces; and 
« afterwards take a dram and a 
ce half of the powder every morn- 
*« ing faſting, for four mornings 
« ſucceſſively, in half a pint of 
„ cows milk warm. After theſe 
© four doſes are taken, the pa- 
« tient muſt go into the cold bath, 
« or a cold ſpring or river every 
% morning faſting for a month; 
« he mult be dipt all over, but 
« not ſtay in (with his head above 
« water) longer than half a mi- 
«© nute, if the water be very cold: 
© after this he muſt go in three 
„ times a week for a fortnight 
« longer.” In the year 1745, 
the world was favoured with a 
new edition of the mechanical ac- 
count of poiſons, in which we find 
the fame method of cure again re- 
commended, as having, in a courſe 
of thirty years experience, never 


failed of ſucceſs, where it had been 


followed before the hydrophobia 
begun. It is greatly to be wiſh- 
ed, that the efficacy of this medi- 
cine in preventing theſe terrible 
diſorders, was abfolutely certain, 
and proved by inconteſtible facts. 
Inſtances have been produced of 
its proving unſucceſsful; and the 
many examples of the fatality of 
the diſeaſe which continually oc- 
cur, ſeem arguments either of the 
inefficacy of the medicine, or a 
ſtrange negligence in applying it. 
We ſhall only farther obſerve, that 
Boerhaave, who is in general ſuffi- 
ciently liberal in the commendation 
of remedies, ranks this anon 
thoſe inſignificant trifles, whic 
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whoever depends upon will find 
himſelf deceived. 


LIGNUM ALOES, vide A- 
GALLOCHUM. 


LIGNUM RHODIUM [L. E.] 
et ASPALATHUS [E.] Roſe- 
wood, a wood or root, brought 


from the Canary iſlands : and aſ- 


palathus, a ſimple of conſiderable 
eſteem among the ancients, but 
which has not come to the know- 
ledge of later times. 

he writers on botany, and the 
materia medica, are much divided 
about the lignum rhodium, not 
only with regard to the plant 
which affords it, but likewiſe in 
itſelf, 
and have deſcribed, under this 
name, ſimples manifeſtly different. 
This confuſion ſeems to have 
ariſen from an opinion, that the 
rhodium and aſpalathus are the 
ſame; whence different woods 
brought into Europe for the un- 
known aſpalathus were ſold again 
by the name of rhodium. 
As to aſpalathus, the ancients 
themſelves 12 ree; Dioſcorides 
requiring by this appellation the 
— 5 ay „ freed 
ſrom the bark, and Galen the 


bark of a root. At preſent, we 


have nothing under this name in 
the ſhops. What was heretofore 
fold among us as aſpalathus, were 
2 of a pale coloured wood 
rought from the Eaſt-Indies, and 
more commonly called calambac. 
The lignum rhodium of the 
ſnops is uſually in long crooked 
pieces, full of knots, which when 
cut, appear of a yellow colour like 
box, with a reddiſh caſt: the largeſt, 
ſmootheſt, moſt oompact, and deepeſt 
coloured pieces, ſhould be choſen 
and the ſmall, thin, or pale ones, 


tejected. The taſte of this wood 
is lightly bitceriſh, and ſomewhat | flores : 
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pungent ; its ſmell very fragrant, 
reſembling that of roſes: long 
kept, it ſeems to loſe its ſmell; 
but. on cutting, or rubbing one 
piece againſt another, it ſmells as 
well as at firſt. Diſtilled with wa- 
ter, it yields an odoriferous eſſen- 
tial oil, in very ſmall quantity. 
Rhodium is at preſent in eſteem 
only upon account of its oil, which 
is employed as an high and agree» 
able perfume in ſcenting poma- 
tums, and the like. But if we may 
reaſon from analogy, this odorife- 
zous ſimple might be advantage- 
ouſly applied to nobler Ven - 
a tinQure of it in rectiſied ſpirit of 
wine, which contains in a ſmall 
volume the virtue of a confider- 
able deal of the wood, bids fair 
to prove a ſerviceable cordial, not 
inferior perhaps to any thing of 
this kind. | 
LIGNUM 'TINCTILE CAM> 
PECHENSE IL. E.]: Lignum Bra- 
felio fimile, cœrrules tingens' F. B 


Campeachy or logwood; a wood 


brought from Campeachy in the 
bay of Honduras, | 


This is uſually in large logs, very 


compact and hard, of a red to» 


lour, and an aftringent ſweet taſte, 
It has been for a long time uſed by 


the dyers ; but not till very lately - 


as a medicine: a decoction of it, 
and the extract, are in uſe in our 
hoſpitals, and ſaid to have proved 
very ſerviceable in diarrhœas. The 
extract is now received into the 


ſhops. See Part III. chap. vi. 


LILII ALBI radix, fores : Lili 
albi fore erecto et wulgaris C. B. 
White lily; the roots and flows 
ers [E.] - - | 

This is cultivated in gardens, 


more for, the beauty of its flowers, 


than medicinal uſe. 


LILII CONVALLIUM »ragix, 
Lili convallium albi C. B. 


M 4 Lily 
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Lily of the valley, or May lily ; 
the roots and flowers [E.] This 
grows wild in woods and ſhady 
places, flowering in May. 

The flowers of theſe plants are 
ſaid to be cephalic and nervine. 
They have a pleaſant ſweet ſmell, 
which they impart by infuſion 
to expreſſed oils, and give over 
in diſtillation both to water and 


+ ſpirit; but no eſſential oi) has 


been hitherto obtained from them. 
Ettmuller ſays, that the diftilled 
ſpirit is more fragrant than the 
water. The roots of the garden 
lily abound with a ſoft mucilage, 
and hence they have been uſed 
externally in emollient and ma- 
turating cataplaſms : they are 
an ingredient in the ſuppurating 
cataplaſm of the preſent Edin- 

- burgh pharmacopœia. Thoſe of 
the wild lily are very bitter : 

dried, they are ſaid to prove 
a gentle errhine ; as alſo are the 
flowers. 


LIMONUM /uccus, cortex : 
Fruftis mali limouiæ acide C. B. 
Lemons; their juice, yellow rind 
[L. E.] and its eſſential oil, called 
eſſence of lemons [L.] 

The juice of lemons is ſimilar 
in quality to that of oranges, 
from which it differs little other- 
wiſe than. in being more acid. 
The yellow peel is an elegant 
aromatic, and 1s frequently em- 
ployed in ſtomachic tinctures and 
infuſions: it is conſiderably leſs 
hot than orange peel, and yields 
in diſtillation with water a leſs 
quantity of eſſential oil: its flavour 
is nevetthcleſs more 'periſhable, 
. yet does not ariſe ſo readily with 
ſpirit of wine; for a ſpirituous 
extract made from lemon peel 
poſſeſſes the aromatic taſte and 
fmell of the ſubje& in much 
greater perfection than an extract 
prepared iu the ſame manner from 


> Ow 
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the peels of oranges. In the 
ſhops, a ſyrup 1s prepared from 
the juice, and the peel is candied ; 
the peel is an ingredient in the 
bitter infuſions, bitter wine, and 
both the peel and juice in one of 
the infuſions of ſena ; the eſſential 
oil in the volatile aromatic ſpirit, 
8 pills, and ointment 
of ſulphur [L.] 


LINARILE alia: Linariæ vul-. 
garis luteæ flore majore C. B. Toad- 
flax; the leaves [E , 

This grows wild upon banks 
and about the ſides of fields. It 
is ſaid by ſome to be a powerful 
diuretic ; whence it is named by 
Tragus Herba urinalis ; by others, 
to be a ſtrong cathartic, inſomuch 
that Brunfelſius has called 1t by 
a German name, expreſſing this 
8 ſeheiſskraut. Experience 

carcely warrants either of theſe 
appellations; nor does common 
practice take any notice of the 
plant. 


LINGUZ CERVINE, ſeu 
Scolopendrii folia : Linguæ cervine 
offcinarum C. B. Harts-tongue ; 
the leaves [E.] 

This plant confiſts of a number 
of long narrow leaves, without 
any ſtalk : it grows upon rocks 
and old walls, and remains green 
all the year. The leaves have a 
roughiſh, ſomewhat mucilaginous 
taſte, like that of the maiden- 
hairs, but more diſagreeable. 
They are recommended in ob- 
Rruions of the viſcera, and 
for ſtrengthening their tone ; and 
have ſometimes been made uſe 
of for theſe intentions, either 
alone, or in. conjunction with 
maidenhair, or the other plants 
called capillary. 


LINI CAT HARTICI folia 


Lini pratenſis floſculis exiguis C. B. 
| | Purging 
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Purging flax, or mill- mountain; 
the leaves [C.] 

This is a very ſmall plant, not 
above four or five inches high, 
found wild upon chalky hills, 
and in dry paſture grounds, Its 
virtue is expreſſed in its title: an 
infuſion in water or whey of a 
handful of the freſh leaves, or a 
dram of them in ſubſtance when 
dried, are ſaid to purge without 
inconvenience, 


LINI VULGARIS nen: 
Lini ſativi C. B. Common flax; 
the ſeed, called linſeed [L. E.] 

Linſeed yields to the preſs a 
conſiderable quantity of oil; and 
boiled in water, a ſtrong muci- 
lage: theſe are occaſionally made 
uſe of for the ſame purpoſes as 
other ſubſtances of that claſs ; and 
ſometimes the ſeeds themſelves in 
emollient and maturating cata- 
plaſms. They have alſo been em- 

loyed in Aſia, and, in times of 
carcity, in Europe, as food; but 


are not agreeable, or in general 


wholeſome. Tragus relates, that 
thoſe who fed on theſe ſeeds, in 
Zealand, had the hypochondres 
much diſtended, and the face and 
other parts ſwelled, in a very ſhort 
time ; and that not a few died of 
theſe complaints, The expreſſed 
oil is an officinal preparation [L. 
E.]: the cake, remaining after the 
expreſſion of the oil, is an in- 
gredient in the ſuppurating cata- 
plaſm, and the feeds themſelves 
in the nephritic decoction [E.] 


LIQUIDAMBRA [E.] Liqui- 
dambar ; a reſinous juice which 
flows from a large tree growing in 
New Spain, Virginia, and other 
provinces of South America. This 
juice is at firſt about the conſiſtence 
of turpentine, but by long keep- 
ing hardens into a reſin : it is of 
a yellow colour inclining to red, 
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a warm taſte, and a fragrant ſmell 
not unlike that of ſtorax height- 
ened with a little ambergis. It 
was formerly of great uſe as a 
erfume, but is at preſent a 
—— to the ſhops. 


LITHARGYRUS CE. Z] 
Litharge; a preparation of lead, 
uſually in form of ſoft flakes, of a 
yellowiſh reddiſh colour. If cal. 
cined lead be urged with a haſty 
fire, it melts into the appearance 
of oil, and on cooling concretes 
into litharge. Greateſt part of the 
litharge met with in the ſhops, is 
produced in the purification of 
{ilver from lead, and the refinin 

of gold and filver by means of this 
metal : according to the degree of 
fire and other circumſtances, it 
proves of a pale or deep colour ; 
the firſt has been commonly called 
litharge of filver, the other li- 
tharge of gold. See the article 


PLUMBUM. 


' LITHOSPERMI, {eu Mili feln, 


Semen : Lithoſpermi majoris erecti 


C. B. Gromwell ; the ſeed [E.] 
This is found wild in dry fields 
and hedges, Its ſeeds are round- 
iſh, hard, of a whitiſh colour, 
like little pearls ; and from theſe 
circumſtances have been ſappoſed 
peculiarly ſerviceable in calculous 
diſorders. Their taſte is merely 

farinaceous. | 


LOTI URBANZ felia, femer : 
Loti horten/is odoræ C. B. Sweet 
trefoil ; the leaves and ſeeds. 

The flowers of this plant are 
ſtronger in {ſmell than the other 
parts: theſe have been -recom- 
mended for diaphoretic, alexi- 
pharmac, anodyne, and other vir- 
tues; but their effects have not 
been found conſiderable enough 
to continue them in practice. 


LUJULE 
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LU IU LX ala: Oxyos albe 
| Gerard. Wood ſorrel; the leaves 


IL. E.] 3 f 
This is a ſmall plant, * 
wild in woods, In taſte and 
medical qualities, it is ſimilar to 
the common ſorrel (ſee the arti- 
cle 4ceto/a) but conſiderably more 
en and hence is preferred 

y the London college. Boiled 
with milk, it forms an agreeable 
whey ; and beaten with ſugar, a 
very elegant conſerve, which has 
been for ſome time kept in the 
ſhops, and is now received in 


the diſpenſatory. 


LUMBRICI et LIMACES 
TERRESTRES. Earth-worms 
and ſnails [E.] 

Both theſe are ſappoſed to cool 
and cleanſe the viſcera. The lat- 
ter, from their abounding with a 
viſcid glutinous juice, are recom- 
mended as a reſtorative in con- 
ſumptions : for this purpoſe, they 
are directed to be boiled in milk; 
and thus managed, they may poſ- 
fibly be of ſome ſervice. They 
give over nothing in diſtillation 

either with water or ſpirit; and 
hence the diſtilled waters of them, 
though formerly in great eſteem, 
are not found to have any of the 
virtues which the animals them- 
ſelves are ſuppoſed to poſſeſs. 


LUPINI femen Lupini wulga- 


ris, ſemine et flore albo, ſativi F. B. 


White lupines; the ſeeds. 

Theſe have a leguminous taſte, 
accompanied with a diſagreeable 
bitter one. They are ſaid to be an- 
thelmintic, both internally taken, 
. and applied externally, Caſpar 
: Hoffman cautions againſt their in- 
ternal uſe, and tells us (from one 
of the Arabian writers) that they 
have ſometimes occaſioned death. 


Simon Paulli alſo ſays, that he- 


ſaw a boy of eight or ten years of 
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age, after taking a dram of theſe 
ſeeds in powder, ſeized with ex- 
guilte pains of the abdomen, a 
ifficulty of reſpiration, and al. 
moſt total loſs of voice; and that 
he was relieved from theſe com- 
laints by a glyſter of milk and 
ugar, which brought away a vaſt 
quantity of worms. But Mr, 
Geoffroy obſerves, very juſtly, that 
either theſe ſymptoms were owing 
to the worms, and not to the 
medicine; or that theſe ſeeds, if 
they have any noxious quality, loſe 
it, with their bitterneſs, in boil. 
ing; ſince they were commonly 
uſed among the Greeks as food, 
and recommended by Galen as 
very wholeſome, 


LUPULUS : Convelvalii 
perennis, heteroclitus, floribus hers 
bacets, capſulis foliaceis flrobili in- 
ar 2 Hops; the looſe leafy 
heads which grow on the tops of 
the ſtalks. 

Theſe are one of the moſt agree- 
able of the ſtrong bitters, though 
rarely employed 4 any medicinal 
purpoſes. 'Their principal con- 
ſumption is in malt liquors, which 
they render leſs glutinous, and 
diſpoſe to paſs off more freely 
by urine. | 


LYCOPERDON: Fungus rotun- 

dus orbicularis C. B. Puff-ball, or 
duſty muſhroom [E.] 
This fungus is found in dry 
paſture grounds, It ſeems to be 
nearly of the ſame quality with 
the agaric of the oak (ſee p. 76.) 
and has, like it, been employed 
for reſtraining external hæmor- 
rhages and other fluxions. The 
fine duſt, with which it becomes 
filled by age, has been applied 
alſo in the ſame intentions. 


MACIS [L. E.] Mage; one of 
the coverings of the nutmeg . 
the 
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the article Nur mo/chata,) This 
ſpice, conſidered as the ſubje& 
both of medicine and of phar- 
macy, agrees nearly with the nut- 
meg. The principal difference 
is, that mace is ſomewhat leſs 
aſtringent, yields to the preſs a 
more fluid oil, and in diſtillation 
a more volatile one: what 1s 
called in the ſhops expreſſed oil 
of mace, is prepared not from 
this ſpice, but from the 2 
Mace is an ingredient in the offi- 
cinal ſteel wine [L.] and aqua 
mirabilis [E.]; and the expreſſed 
oil in the ſtomachic and cephalic 
plaſters [L.] 


MAGISTRANTIA, vide Iu- 


PERATORIA, 


| MAJORANZ folia: Majerane 
vulgaris C. B. Sweet marjoram ; 
the leaves [L, E.] 

Marjoram is raiſed annually in 
our gardens for culinary, as well 
as medicinal uſes; the ſeeds 
are commonly procured from the 
ſouthern parts of France, where 
the plant grows wild. It is a 
moderately warm aromatic, yield- 
ing its virtues both to aqueous 
and fpirituous liquors by infuſion, 
and to water in diſtillation. It 
is principally celebrated in diſ- 
orders of the head and nerves, 
and in the humoural aſthmas and 
catarrhs of old people. An eſ- 
ſential oil of the herb is kept 
in the ſhops, 'The powder of 
the leaves proves an agreeable 
errhine, and enters the officinal 
ſternutatory powder. 


MALABATHRUM hum: 


Folium cinamomi five canellæ Mala- 


varicæ et 
leaf [L.] | 

This leaf is of a green colour, 
firm texture, very ſmooth on one 


fide, leſs ſo on the other, on 


Javanenſis C. B. Indian 
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through its whole length. Leme- 
ry and Pomet affirm, that theſe 
leaves have no perceptible ſmell 
or taſte; Herman and others, 
that they have a very great ſhare 
of both: thoſe met with in our 
ſhops have little or no ſmell till 
they are well rubbed, when they 
emit an agreeable {picy odour : 
on chewing, they are found ex- 
tremely mucilaginous, This drug 
1s of no farther uſe in medicine, - 
than as an ingredient in the mi- 
thridate and theriaca; and is, 
when in its greateſt perfection, 
much inferior to the mace, which 
our college direct as a ſuecedaneum 
tO it. 


MALVA fola, fleres : Malve 


12 Fong finuato C. B. Mal- 


ow ; the leaves and flowers 
LL. E.] 

Theſe have a ſomewhat mucila- 
ginous ſweetith taſte, The leaves 
are ranked the firſt of the four 
emollient herbs : they were for- 
merly of ſome eſteem, in food, 
for looſening the belly ; at preſent, 
decoctions of them are ſometimes 
employed in dyſenteries, heat and 
ſharpneſs of urine, and in general 
for obtunding acrimonious hu- 
mours : their principal uſe is in 
emc!lient glyſters, cataplaſms, and 
fomentations. The leaves enter 
the officinal decoction for glyſters, 
and a conſerve 15 prepared from 
the flowers [L.] 


MALA: Frudus mali ſative 
Raii, Apples [E.] . 

All the ſorts of apples have the 
common quality of cooling and 
abating thirſt: the more acid 
kinds looſen the belly; the auſtere 
have rather a contrary effect. 


MALA SYLVESTRIA: 
Fructus mali Hlveſtris acido frudtu 
75 Tourn. 
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Tourn. Crab apples, or wildings 
FE. 
Thee are ſo acid as not to be eat- 
able: their juice, called verjuice, 
has ſometimes ſupplied the plate 
of vinegar, and has been made 
an ingredient in cdoling and re- 
ſtringent gargariſms. At preſent, 
they are ſcarce ever employed for 
any medicinal uſe. 


MANDRAGORÆE lia: Man- 
dragore fructu rotundo C. B. Män- 
r the leaves. 

The qualities of this plant are 
very doubtful : it has a ſtrong 
diſagreeable ſmell reſembling that 
of the narcotic herbs, to which 
claſs it is uſually referred. It 
| has rarely been any otherwiſe 
made uſe of in medicine, than 
as an ingredient in one of the 
old officinal unguents. Both that 
compoſition and the plant itſelf 
are now rejected from our phar- 
macopœias. 


MANNA [L. E.]; the juice 
of certain trees of the aſh kind 
(growing in Italy and Sicily) 
either naturally concreted on the 

lants, or exſiccated and purified 
by art. There are ſeveral ſorts 

of manna in the ſhops. The 


larger 1 called flake manna, - 


are uſually preferred ; though 
the ſmaller grains are equally 
as good, provided they are white, 
or of a pale yellow colour, very 
light, of a ſweet not unpleaſant 
taſte, and free from any viſible 
impurities. Some people injudi- 
ciouſly prefer the fat honey like 
manna to the foregoing : this has 
either been expoſed to a moiſt 
air, or damaged by ſea or other 
water. This kind of manna is 
ſaid to be ſqmetimes counter- 
feited by a compoſition of ſugar 
and honey, mixed with a little 


ſcammony : there is alſo a fac- 
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titious manna, which is white and 
dry, ſaid to be compoſed of ſy. 
ar, manna, and ſome purgative 


ingredient, boiled to a pro 


conſiſtence; this may be diſtin. 
guiſhed by its weight, ſolidity, 
untranſparent whiteneſs, and b 
its taſte, which is different from 
that of mann. 

Manna is a mild, agreeable 


laxative, and may be given with 


ſafety to children and pregnant 
women : nevertheleſs, in ſome 
particular conſtitutions, it acts 
very unkindly, producing flatu- 
lencies and diftenfion of the viſ- 
cera ; theſe inconveniencies may 
be prevented by the addition of 
any grateful warm aromatic. 
Manna operates ſo weakly as nct 
to produce the full effect of a ca- 
thartic, unleſs taken in large doſes, 
and hence it is rarely given in 
this intention by itſelf. It may 
be commodiouſly diſſolved in the 


purging mineral waters, or joined 


to the cathartic ſalts, ſena, rhubarb, 
or the like. Geoffroy recommends 
acuating it with a few grains of 


emetic tartar; the mixture is to be 


divided into ſeveral doſes, each con- 
taining one grain of the emetic tar- 
tar: by this management, he ſays, 
bilious ſerum will be plentiful eva- 
cuated, without any nauſea, gripes, 
or other inconvenience. It is re- 
markable, that the efficacy of this 
drug is greatly promoted, (if 
the account of Valliſnieri is to be 
relied on) by a ſubſtance which 
is itſelf very flow of operation, 
caſia, (See the article Cas1a.) 
Manna is an ingredient in the 
electary of caſia [L. E.] and 
gives name to an officinal lohoch 
[E.] 75 
MARGARITA Pre J Pearls; 
ſmall concretions, of a tranſparent 


whiteneſs, found on the infide of 
the ſhell of the concha margaritiftra; 
| | or 


F 
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or mother-of-pearl fiſh, as alſo of 
certain oyſters, muſſels, and other 
ſhell fiſhes. The 
ſeemed are brought from the Eaſt 
and Weſt-Indies, and diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of oriental and occi- 
dental : the oriental, which are va- 
lued moſt, have eee ſnining 
filver hue than the occidental ; 


theſe laſt are ſomewhat —_ a 


ſort inferior to both theſe is ſome- 
times met with in our own ſeas, 
particularly on the coaſts of Scot- 
land. The coarſe, rough pearls, 
and the very ſmall ones which are 
unkt for other uſes, are thoſe ge- 
nerally employed in medicine. They 
have been greatly celebrated as cor- 
dial, alexipharmac, and comfort- 
ing the nerves : but the only virtue 
that can be reaſonably expected 
from them is, that of abſorbing 
acidities in the primæ viz, in which 
intention they enter three of the 
officinal powders. Their compara- 
tive ſtrength, with regard to the 
other abſorbents, may be ſeen a- 
mong the tables at the beginning 
of this work: ſee p. 63. 


MARRUBII folia : Marrubii al- 
bi wulgaris C, B, White hore- 
hound ; the leaves [L. E.] 


Theſe have a very ſtrong, not | 


diſagreeable ſmell, and a roughiſh 
very bitter taſte, Beſides the vir- 
tues which they poſſeſs in common 
with other ſtrong bitters, they are 
ſuppoſed to be peculiarly ſervicea- 
ble in humoural aſthmas and coughs, 
the yellow jaundice proceeding from 
a viſcidity of the bile, and other 
chronical diſorders. They are 
doubtleſs an uſeful aperient and de- 
obſtruent, promote the fluid ſecre- 
tions in general, and liberally taken, 
looſen the belly. They are an in- 
gredient only in the theriaca [L.] 


MARI SVRIACI folia: Mari 
cortui F. B. Chamedryos maritime 
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incane fruteſcentis folits lanceolatis 
Tourn. Syrian herb maſtich; the 
leaves [L. E.] 

This is a ſmall ſhrubby 3 
growing ſpontaneouſly in Sytia, 
Candy, and other warm climates, 
and cultivated with us in gardens. 
The leaves have an aromatic bit- 
teriſh taſte; and, when rubbed be- 
twixt the fingers, a quick pungent 
ſmell, which ſoon afteRs the head, 
and occaſions ſneezing : diſtilled 
with water, they yield a very acrid, 
penetrating eſſential oil, reſembling 
one obtained by the ſame means 
from ſcurvygraſs. Theſe qualities 
ſufficiently point out the uſes to 
which this plant might be applied ; 
at preſent, it is little otherwiſe em- 
ployed than in cephalic ſnuffs. It 
is an ingredient in the pulvis fernu- 
tatorius of the London pharmaco- 
pœia. 


MARI VULGARIS alia: Samp- 
fuci five mari maſtichen redolentis 
C. B. Thymbrea Hiſpanice majo- 
rane folio Tourn, Herb maſtich ; 
the leaves [L. E.] | * 

This pungent aromatic plant alſo 
is become almoſt a ſtranger to prac- 
rice, 


MASTICHE [L. E.] Maſtich; 
a reſin exuding from the lentiſc 
tree (ſee Lentiſcus and brought from 
Chio, in ſmall, yellowiſh, tranſpa- 
rent grains or tears, of an agreea» 
ble ſmell, eſpecially when heated 
or ſet on fire. This reſin is re- 
commended in old coughs, dyſen- 
teries, hæmoptoes, weakneſs of the 
ſtomach, and in general in all de- 
bilities and laxity of the fibres. 
Geoffroy directs an aqueous decoc- 
tion of it to be uſed for theſe pur- 
poſes : but water extracts little or 
nothing from this reſin; rectiſied 
ſpirit almoſt entirely diſſolves it : 
the ſolution taſtes very warm and 


pungent, » | . 
MATRI- 
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, MATRICARILE foha, fore: : 
Matricarie vulgaris. ſeu ſatiuæ C. B. 
Common wild featherfew or fever- 
few ; the leaves [L. E.] and flow- 
ers [E. 7 
: his plant is a celebrated anti- 
huyſteric. Simon Paulli relates, that 
he has experienced moſt happy 


effects from it in obſtructions of 


the uterine evacuations; I have 

often ſeen, ſays he, from the uſe of a 
decoction of matricaria and chamo- 
mile flowers.with a little mygwort, 
hyfteric complaints inſtantly reliev- 
ed, the diſcharge ſucceed plenti- 
fully, and the patient, from a le- 


thargic ſtate, return as it were into 


life again. Matricaria is likewiſe 


recommended in ſundry other diſ- ba 


orders, as a warm ſtimulating bit- 
ter: all that bitters and carmina- 
tives can do, ſays Geoffroy, may 
be expected from this, It is un- 
doubtedly a medicine of ſome uſe 
in theſe caſes, though not perhaps 
equal to chamomile flowers alone, 

with which the matricaria agrees in 

ſenſible qualities, except in being 
| weaker, 3 


MECHOACANN. E radix [E.]; 
the root of an American convolvu- 
lus, brought chiefly from Mechoa- 
can, a province of Mexico, in thin 
ſlices like jalap, but larger, and of 
a whitiſh colour. It was firſt in- 
troduced among us (about the year 
1524) as a purgative univerſal] 
3 and K's tg evacuatin al 
morbific humours from the mot 
remote e the body. Soon 
as jalap | e known, Mechoacan 

radually loſt its reputation, which 
it has never ſince been able to re- 
trieve. It is nevertheleſs by ſome 
fill deemed an uſeful cathartic : 
zit has very little ſmell or taſte, 
and is not apt to offend the ſto- 
mach; its operation is flow, but 
effectual and ſafe. Geoffroy af- 
rms, that there is ſcrce any pur- 
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gative accompanied with fewer in- 
conveniencies. It ſeems to differ 
from jalap only in being weaker; 
the reſins obtained from both have 
nearly the ſame qualities, but jalap 

jelds five or fix times as much as 

echoacan ; hence it 1s found ne- 
ceſſary to exhibit the latter in fix 
times the doſe of the former, to 
produce the ſame effects. | | 


MEL ZL. E.] Honey. Honey is 
2 vegetable juice, obtained from 
the honeycomb, either by ſepa- 
rating the combs, and laying them 
flat upon a fieve, through which 
the honey ſpontaneouſly percolates ; 
or by 7s em the comb in canvas 
gs, and forcing the honey out 
by a preſs: the firſt ſort is the 
pureſt ; the latter is found to con - 
tain a good deal of the matter of 
which the comb is formed, and 
ſundry other impurities: there is 
another ſort ſtill inferior to the two 
foregoing, obtained by heating the 
combs before they are put into the 
preſs. The beſt fort is thick, of a 
whitiſh colour, an agreeable ſmell, 
and a very pleaſant tafte : both the 
colour and flayour differ according 
to the plants which the bees col- 
lef it from: that of Narbonne in 
France, where roſemary abounds, 
is ſaid to have a very manifeſt 
flavour of that plant, and to be 
imitable by adding to other honey 
an infuſion of roſemary flowers. 
Honey, conſidered as a medicine, 
is a very uſeful derergent and a 
rient, powerfully diſſolving viſcid 
juices, and promoting the expecto- 
ration of tough phlegm : in ſome 
particular conſtitutions it has an in- 
convenience of priping or proving 
purgative ; this is ſaid to be in 
ſome meaſure prevented, by previ- 
ouſly boiling the honey. 


'MFLAMPODIUM, vide Heu.- 
LEBORUS NIGER. | 4 
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MELILOTI folia, flores : Trifo- 
Iii odorati ſeu meliloti vulgaris J. B. 
Melilot ; the leaves and flowers [E. 
This grows wild in hedges an 
among corn ; and has likewiſe, for 
medicinal uſes, been cultivated in 
gardens. The green herb has no 
remarkable ſmell; when dry, a 


| pretty ſtrong one: the tatte is 


roughiſh, bitter, and if long chew- 
ed, nauſcous. A decoction of this 
herb has been recommended in in- 
flammations of the abdomen; and 
a decoction of the flowers in the 
fluor albus. But modern practice 
rarely employs it any otherwiſe 
than in emollient and carminative 
glyſters, and in fomentations, ca- 
taplaſms, and the like; and in theſe 
not often. It formerly gave name 
to one of the officinal plaſters, 
which received from the melilot a 
green colour, but no particular 
virtue. 


. MELISSA folia: Meliſſæ hor- 
tenſit C. B. Balm; the leaves [L. E.] 

This plant, when in perfection, 
has a pleaſant ſmell, ſomewhat of 
the lemon kind; and a weak rough- 
iſn aromatic taſte. The young 
ſhoors have the ſtrongeſt flavour : 
the flowers, the herb itſelf when 
old, or produced in very moiſt rich 
ſoils or rainy ſeaſons, are much 
weaker both in ſmell and taſte. 
Balm is appropriated, by the wri- 
ters on the materia medica, to the 
head, ſtomach, and uterus ; and in 
all diſorders of theſe parts is ſup- 
poſed to do extraordinary ſervice, 
So high an opinion have ſome of 
the chemiſts entertained of balm, 


that they have expected to find in 


it a medicine which ſhould prolong 
life beyond the uſual period, The 
preſent practice however holds it in 
no great eſteem, and ranks it 
(where it certainly deſerves to be) 
among the weaker corroborants : in 
diſtillation, it yields an elegant ef- 
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ſential oil, but in exceeding ſmall 
quantity; the remaining decoction 
taſtes roughiſn. Strong infuſions 
of the herb, drank as tea, and 
continued for ſome time, have done 
ſervice in a weak lax ſtate of the 
viſcera: theſe liquors, lightly aci- 
dulated with juice of lemons, turn 
of a fine reddiſh colour, and prove 
an uſeful, and to many a v 
grateful drink, in dry parching 
fevers. A ſimple water of the 
plant is directed in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopceia as an officinal. 


MELONUM enen. Melons 
the ſeeds. Theſe ſtand among the 
four greater cold ſeeds. hey 
have Bn ſometimes nſed, with 
the others of that claſs, as cooling 
and emollient ; but are at preſent 
little taken notice of. 


MENTHA CATARIA, vide 
NeeerTa. 


MENTHA VULGARIS fola; 
Menthe anguftifilie ſpicatæ C. B. 
Garden or ipearmint ; the leaves 

L. E. 
b Te leaves of mint have a warm, 
roughiſh, ſomewhat bitteriſh taſte; 
and a ſtrong, not unpleaſant, aro- 
matic ſmell. Their virtues are 
thoſe of a warm ſtomachic and car. 
minative : in loſs of appetite, nau+ 
ſez, continual reachings to vomit, 
and (as Boerhaave expreſſes it) al- 
moſt paralytic weakneſſes of the 


ftomach, there are few ſimples per- 


haps of equal efficacy. In colicky 
pains, the gripes to which children 
are ſubject, lienteries, and other 
kinds of immoderate fluxes, this 
plant frequently does good ſervice, 
It likewile proves beneficial in ſun- 
dry hyſteric caſes, and affords an 
uſeful cordial in languors and other 
weakneſſes conſequent - upon deli- 
very. The beſt preparations for 
theſe purpoſes are, a ftrong w_ 
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fion made from the dry leaves in 
Vater (which is much ſuperior to 
one from the green herb) or rather 
a tincture or extract prepared with 
rectified ſpirit. Theſe poſſeſs the 
whole virtues of the mint: the eſ- 
ſential oil and diſtilled water con- 
tain only the aromatic part; the 
expreſſed juice only the aſtringency 
and bitteriſnneſs, together with the 
mucilaginous ſubſtance common to 
all vegetables. The eſſential oil, 
a ſimple and ſpirituous water, and 
a conſerve, are kept in the ſhops: 
the Edinburgh college directs an 
infuſion of the leaves in the di- 
ſtilled water. This herb is an in- 
gredient alſo in the three alexetereal 
waters; and its eſſential oil in the 
ſtomach plaſter [Z,] and ſtomachic 

pills [E.] 


MENTASTRI folia : Mentaſiri 
ficati folio longiore candicante J. B. 
Horſe mint; the leaves. This 
and ſeveral other ſorts of mint are 
found wild in moiſt meadows, 
marſhes, and on the brinks of ri- 
vers, They are much leſs agree- 
able in ſmell! than ſpearmint, and 
have more of a hot unpleaſant bit- 
terneſs. | 


MENTHA PIPERITIDIS 
folia: Menthe ſpicis brewicribus 
et habitioribus, foliis menthe fuſ- 
cæ, Japore fervido fiperis Raii 


Fynopſ. Peppermint; the leaves 
(LE 


This ſpecies has been lately in- 
troduced into practice, and re- 
+ ceived for the firſt time in our 
preſent pharmacopœia: very few 
of the botanical or medical writ- 
ers make mention of it: it grows 
wild in ſome parts of England, in 
moiſt watery places, but is much 
leſs common than the other ſorts. 


The leaves have a more penetrat- 


ing ſmell than any of the other 
mints, and a much warmer, pung- 


. Fo 
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ent, glowing taſte like pepper, 
ſinking as it were into the tongue. 
The principal uſe of this herh is 
in flatulent colics, languors, and 
other like diſorders : it ſeems to act 
as ſoon as taken, and extend its 
effects through the whole ſyſtem, 
inſtantly communicating a glow- 
ing warmth, Water extracts the 
whole of the pungency of this 
herb by infuſion, and elevates it 
in diſtillation. Its officinal prepa- 
rations are an eſſential oil, and 
a ſimple and ſpirituous water [L.] 
The Edinburgh college employ it 
alſo in the agua mirabilis and elixir 
of vitriol. 


MERCURIALIS maris et femi- 
ne folia : Mercurialis teſticulatæ five 
maris, et ſpicate ſive famine Dioſ- 
coridis et Plinii C. B. Male and 
73 French mercury; the leaves 
[EZ. | 
Theſe ſtand among the five e- 
mollient herbs; and in this in- 
tention are ſometimes made uſe of 
in glyſters. A ſyrup made from 
the leaves, given in the doſe of 
two ounces, is ſaid to prove a mild 
and uſeful laxative. | 

There is another ſort of mercuri- 
alis growing in woods and hedges, 
which though recommended by 
ſome botanic writers, as having 
the ſame virtues with the fore- 
$0ing, and as more er has 

een lately found poſſeſſed of noxi - 
ous qualities. (See Raii Syncp/. 
edit. 3. page 138. Phil. Tran. 
abr. Lowthorp, 11. 640.) This may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the fore- 
going, by its being a perennial 
plant, larger, having its leaves 
rough, and the ſtalk not at all 
branched. The officinal ſort is 
named by Linnæus mercurialis caule 
brachiato, foliis glabris; the poi ſon- 
ous mercurialis caule fimpliciſſi mo, 
foliis ſcabris; it is commonly 
called dog. mercury. 

I MER« 
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MERC URIUS, vide Ax Ex- 
TUM vivun. | | 

MESPILA : Frufus meſpili pul- 
garis J. B. The medlar tree; its 
truit. 

Medlars are ſcarce ever made 
uſe of for any medicinal, pur- 
poſes. They have a very au- 
itere aſtringent taſte, inſomuch as 
not to be eatable until _mellowed 


by keeping: 


| MEI | ATHAMANTICI radix : | 


Mei foliis anethi C. B. Spignel 3 
the root [L. E.] 

. Spignel is an umbelliferous plant, 
found wild in Italy, and the warm- 
er parts of Europe, and ſometimes 
alſo in England. The roots have 
a pleaſant aromatic ſmell, and a 
warm, pungent, . bitteriſh taſte : 
in virtue, they are ſimilar to the 
twifticum, from which this root 
ſeems to differ only in being weak- 
er, and ſomewhat more agreeable. 
It is an uſeful aromatic and carmi- 
native, though at preſent little re- 
garded, ; 


, MEZEREI radix, cortex, Bbaccæ: 
Laureolæ folio deciduo, flore purpureo, 
officints laureolz famine C. B. Me- 
zereon, or ſpurge-olive ; the root, 
bark; and berries. | | 
The bark and berries are ſtrong 
2 ſimilar to the /azreola, 
or ſpurge-laurel. The root is ſome- 
times uſed in diet-drinks. 
_ MILII / nen: Mili: ſemine luteo 
C. B. Millet; the ſeed. 

Theſe ſeeds are frequently em- 
ployed in food, but hardly ever as 
medicines: they are ſufficiently 
nutritious, and not difficult of di- 
geſtion. | 


MILIUM SOLIS, vide Li- 
THOSPERMUM, 

MILLEFOLII ga. Millefelii 
vulgaris albi, et Millefolii purpurei 
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C. B. Mil f oil, or yarrow; the 


leaves [E.] 7 
This grows plentifully about the 


ſides of fields, and on dry com- 


mons, flowering ,greateſt part of 
the ſummer. The leaves haye a 
rough bitteriſh taſte, and a faint 
aromatic ſmell. - Their virtues are 
thoſe of a very mild aſtringent, 
and as ſuch they ſtand recommend- 
ded in hæmorrhages both inter- 
nal and external, diatrhceas, de- 
bility and laxity of the fibres; and 
likewiſe in ſpaſmodic hyſterical 
affections. In theſe caſes, ſome 
of the Germans have a very high 
opinion of this herb, particular 7 
Stahl, who eſteemed it a very ef- 
fectual aſtringent, and in his lan- 
guage, one of the moſt certain 
tonics and ſedatives. Its virtues 
are extracted in great perfection 
by proof ſpirit: water takes up 
its aſtringency and bitterneſs, but 
little of its aromatic flavour; tinc- 
tures made in rectiſied ſpirit eon- 
tain both, though rather weaker 
than thoſe in proof ſpirit. 

The flowers of milfoil are conſi- 
derably ſtronger in aromatic fla- 
vour than the leaves; in diſtilla- 
tion, they yield a ſmall quantity 
of eſſential oil, of an elegant blue 
colour. Ky 
The roots, taken up in the 
ſpring, have an agreeable, warm, 
— taſte. Dr. Grew reſem- 

les them to contrayerva, and ima- 
2 they might in ſome meaſure 


ſupply its place; this, however, 


is greatly to be doubted, ſince 
there is ſuch a remarkable 2 
At 


whilſt one retains its taſte for a 
length of time after it has been 
brought to us from America, the 
taſte of the other 1s in 
ſure loſt by drying. 


MILLEPED A (CL. E.] Wood- 
* *hoglice, ſlaters. 
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Theſe inſects are found in cel- 
lars, under ſtones, and in cold 


moiſt places: in the warmer coun- 
tries they are rarely met with. 
Millepedes have a faint diſagreea- ' 
ble ſmell, and a fomewhat pun- 


| ſweetiſh, nauſeous taſte. 
ie 


have been highly celebrated 
in ſuppreſſions of urine, in all 
kinds of obſtructions of the bow- 
els, in the jaundice, weakneſs of 
fight, and a variety of other diſ- 


orders. Whether they have any 
juſt title to theſe virtues, is great- 
ly to be doubted: thus much is 


certain, that their. real effects 


come far ſhort of the character 
uſually given of them. Their 
officinal preparations are, the mil- 
lepedes dried and powdered [L. E.] 
and an infuſion. of the live inſe& 


In wine [E]: they are an ingre- 


dient alſo in the icteric decoction. 


of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia. 


. MINIUM II. E.] Red lead; 
lead calcined to redneſs. See the 
article PLUMBUM;. 


. |, MORSUSDIABOLI, eu Succiſie 


radix, folia: Scabioſ@ pratenſis 


noftratis præmorſa radice Moriſon. 


Devils bit; the leaves and roots. 
_ Theſe ſtand recommended as alex- 


ipharmacs, but they have long 
given place to medicines of greater 
efficacy. | 


MORI frufus, et cortex radicis : 


Mori fruftu nigro C. B. The mul- 


berry tree; its fruit [L. E.] and 
the bark of the roots [E.] 

This tree is commonly culti- 
vated on account of its fruit, 


which is rather eaten for pleaſure 


than uſed as a medicine : it has 
the common 3 of the other 
ſweet fruits, abating heat, quench- 


ing thirſt, and promoting the 
roſter ſecretions ; an agreeable 
rup made from the juice, is kept 


© - 
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in the ſhops. The bark of the 
roots has been in conſiderable 
eſteem: as a vermifuge; its taſte is 


bitter, and ſomewhat aſtringent. 


 MOSCHUS IL. E.] Muſk. 


- Muſk is a grumous ſubſtance 


like clotted blood, found in a lit- 
tle bag fituated near the umbilical 
region of a particular kind of ani- 
mal met with in China, Tartary, 
and the Eaſt-Indies : the beſt muſk 
15 brought from Tonquin, an 1n- 


ferior ſort from Agria and Bengal, 


and a ſtill worſe from Ruſſia. 

Fine muſk comes to us in round, 
thin bladders ;. which are gene- 
rally about the fize of a pigeon's 
egg, covered with ſhort brown 


- hairs, well filled, and without any 


appearance of having been open- 
ed. The muſk itſelf is dry, with 
a kind of unQuofity, of a dark 
reddiſh brown, or ruſty blackiſh 
colour, in ſmall” round grains, 
with very few hard black clots, 
and perfectly free from any ſandy 
or other viſible foreign matter, 
If chewed, and rubbed with a 
knife on paper, it looks ſmooth, 
bright, yellowiſh, and free from 
grittine 8. Laidon a red hot iron, 
1t catches flame, and burns almoſt 
entirely away, leaving only an ex- 
ceeding ſmall quantity of light 
greyiſh aſhes : if any earthy ſub- 
ſtances have been mixed with the 
muſk, the quantity of the reſidu- 
um will readily diſcover them, 
Muſk has a bitteriſh ſubacrid 
taſte; a fragrant ſmell, agreeable 
at a diſtance, but when ſmelt near 
to, ſo ſtrong as to be diſagreeable, 
unleſs weakened by the admixture 
of other ſubſtances. If a ſmall 
quantity be infuſed in ſpirit of 
wine in the cold for a few days, it 
imparts a deep, but not red tinc- 
ture: this, though it diſcovers'no 
great ſmell of the muſk, 1s never- 
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its virtues; a fingle drop of it 
communicates to a whole quart of 
wine a rich muſky flavour. The 
degree of flavour which a tincture 
drawn from a known quantity of 
muſk, communicates to vinous 
liquors, is perhaps one of the beſt 
criteria for judging of the good- 
neſs of this commodity. Neumann 
informs us, that ſpirit of wine 
diſſolves ten parts out of thirty of 
muſk, and that water takes up 
twelve; that water elevates its 
ſmell in diſtillation, whilſt pure 
ſpirit brings over . 

Muſk is a medicine of great eſ- 
teem in the eaſtern countries: a- 
mong us, it has been for ſome 
time pretty much out of uſe, even 
as a perfume, on a ſuppoſition of 
its occaſioning — &c. in 
weak females, and perſons of a 
ſedentary life. It appears, how- 
ever, from late experience, to be, 
when properly managed, a remed 
of good ſervice even againſt thoſe 
diſorders which 1t has been ſup- 
poſed to produce. Dr. Wall has 
communicated (in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions, No 474) an ac- 
count of ſome extraordinary ef- 
fects of muſk in convulſive and 
other diſeaſes, which have too 
often baffled the force of medicine. 
The doctor obſerves, that the 
ſmell of perfumes is often of diſſer- 
vice, where the ſubſtance taken 
inwardly; and in conſiderable 

uantity, produces the happieſt et- 
ects : that two perſons, labouring 
under a ſubſultus tendinum, ex- 
treme anxiety, and want of ſleep, 
from the bite of a mad dog, by 


taking two doſes of muſk, each of 


which was ſixteen grains, were 
perfectly relieved from their com- 
plaints. He likewiſe obſerves, that 
eonvulſive hiccups, attended with 
the worſt ſymptoms, were removed 
by a doſe or two, of ten grains : 
and that in fome caſes, where this 
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medicine could not, on account of 
ſtrong convulſions, be adminiſter- 
ed to the patient by the mouth, it 
proved of ſervice when injected as 


. a glyſter. He likewiſe adds, that 


under the quantity of ſix grains, 
he never found much effect from 
it; but that taken to ten grains 
and upwards, it never fails to pro- 
duce a mild diaphoreſis, without 
at all heating or giving any uneaſi- 
neſs; that on the contrary, it eaſes” 
pain, raiſes the ſpirits, and that 
after the ſweat breaks out, the pa- 
tient uſually falls into a refreſhing 
ſleep; thar he never met with any 


hyſterical perſon, how averſe ſo- 


ever to perfumes, but could take 
it, in the form of a bolus, with- 
out inconvenience. 'To this paper 
is annexed an account of ſome far- 
ther extraordinary effects of muſk, 
obſerved by another gentleman, 
Repeated experience has fince con- 
firmed its efficacy in theſe diſora 
ders. I have myſelf frequently 
given it with remarkable ſucceſs ; 
and ſometimes increaſed the doſe 
as far as twenty grains every four 
hours, with two or three ſpoonfuls 
of the muſk julep between. The 
julep is the only officinal prepara 
tion of it. | | 


MYROBALANT. Myrobalans 
dried fruits brought from the Eaft= 
Indies ; their outward part, freed 
from the ſtone. | 

Five kinds of myrobalans were 
formerly directed as officinals; (1) 
The yellow, myrobalani teretes citri- 
ni C. B. (2) The chebule, nyroba- 
lani maximæ oblongæ angulgſæ C. B. 
(3) The Indian or black, yrobas 
lani nigre octangularis C. B. (4) 
The belliric, myraba/ani rotundæ 
bellirice C. B. (5 ) The emblic, 
myrobalani emblice in ſegmentis nu- 
cleum habentes, ungulaſæ F. B. 

All the myrobalans have a low 
degree of purgative virtue. They 

„ have 
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haue alſo an aſtringent quality, diſ- 


coverable by the taſte, from their 


* uſe among the Indians for tanning 
leather, and from their ſtriking a 
black colour with chalybeate ſolu- 


tions: in conſequence of this, 
they are ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the 


| bowels after their operation as a 
- Cathartic is over. 


Nevertheleſs 
their purgative virtue is ſo inconſi- 
derable, that *. have 
for a long time laid them entirely 
aſide in that intention; and the 
college of Edinburgh, as well as 
that of London, have now rejected 
them from the catalogue of officinal 
ſimples. 


MVRRHA [L. E.] Myrrh. 


Myrrh is a concrete gummy-re- 


ſinous juice brought from the Eaſt- [E 


Indies, in glebes or drops, of va- 


rious colours and magnitudes. The 


beſt ſort is of a brown or reddiſh 
yellow colour, ſomewhat tranſpa- 
rent; of a lightly pungent, bitter 
taſte, with an aromatic flayour, 
though not ſufficient to prevent 
its proving nauſeous to the pa- 
late; and a ſtrong not diſagree- 
able ſmell. The medical effects of 
this aromatic bitter are, to warm 
and ſtrenothen the viſcera, and diſ- 
ſolve thick tenacious juices : it fre- 
22 occaſions a mild diaphore- 
is, and promotes the fluid ſecre- 
tions in general. 
Hence it proves ſerviceable, in lan- 
uid caſes, diſeaſes ariſing from a 
— inactivity, thoſe female diſ- 
orders which proceed from a cold, 
mucous, ſluggiſh indiſpoſition of 
the humours, ſuppreſſions of the 
uterine diſcharges, cacheQic diſ- 
orders, and where the lungs and 
thorax are oppreſſed by vitcid 


phlegm: Myrrh is likewiſe ſup- 


poſed in a peculiar manner to re- 
ſiſt putrefaction in all parts of the 
body; and in this light ſtands re- 


commended in malignant, putrid, 


\ 
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and peſtilential fevers, and in the 
ſmall-pox, in which laſt it is ſaid 
to accelerate the eruption. 

ReQified ſpirit extracts the fine 
aromatic flavour and bitterneſs of 
this drug, and does not elevate any 
thing of either in evaporation : the 
. ſubſtance left by this men- 

ng has a r taſte, 
with ſcarce any thing of the pecy- 
liar flavour of the — : 7 — 
diſſolves in water, except ſome im- 
purities which remain. In diſtilla- 
tion with water, a conſiderable 
quantity of a ponderous eſſential 
oil ariſes, reſembling in flavour the 
original drug. Myrrh is the baſis of 
an officinal tincture L. E.] and gives 
name to a compound tincture [E.] 
elixir, powder [L.] and troches 
It. is an ingredient in the 
aloetic wine or elixir proprietatis, 
the gum pills, Rufus's pills [L. E.] 
ſtomachic pills [E.] mithridate, the- 
125 [L.] and theriaca Edinenfis 


MYRRUHIDIS ia, ſemen: 
Myrrhidis magno ſemine, longo, ſul- 
cato J. B. Sweet cicely ; the leaves 
and ſeeds. ED 

This plant is cultivated in gar- 
dens : it agrees in quality with the 
cherefolium ; fee p. 123. 


_ MYRTI bacce : Myrti commu- 
nis Italicæ C. B. Myrtle; the ber- 
ries [Z.] | 

This is an evergreen, ſhrub, 
growing in Italy, and cultivated in 
our botanic gardens. The leaves 
and berries have been. ſometimes 
made uſe of as aſtringents, but are 
not at preſent regarded. | 


NAPTI ſemen : Napi dulcis officina- 
rum: Naji /ative C. B. Sweet navew, 
or navew gentle; the ſeeds [L.] 

This is a ſort of turpep, ſown in 
ſome of our gardens for culinary 
uſe : the roots are warmer than the 

com- 
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common turnep. The ſeeds have 
2 bitteriſh taſte, accompanied with 
a faint aromatic flavour: abun- 
dance of virtues have been aſcribed 
to them, as attenuating, detergent, 
alexipharmac, and others; at pre- 
ſent, they are of no farther uſe in 
medicine, than as an ingredient in 
the theriaca. 


NAPI SYLVESTRIS emen: 
Napi filveftris C. B. Rape; the 
ſeeds. - 

This has little other external 
difference from the foregoing than 
being ſmaller: it grows wild upon 
dry — and among corn. The 
ſeeds of this are warmer and more 
pungent than thoſe of the garden 
ſort: the only uſe, however, they 
are applied to, is the preparation 
of the oil called rape oil, which is 
obtained by bruiſing and preſſing 
the ſeeds: large quantities of the 
plant are cultivated for this pur- 
pole in the iſle of Ely. 


NARDUS CELTICA : Radix 
nardi Celtice Dioſcoridis C, B. Va- 
lerianæ Celtice Tourn. Celtic nard 
[E. E. ] the root, brought from the 
Alps, &c. | 

This root confiſts of à number 
of fibres, with the lower part of 
the ftalks adhering ; theſe laſt are 
covered with thin yellowiſh ſcales, 
the remains of the withered leaves. 


NARDUS INDICA [L. E.]: 
Nardus Ingica, que ſpice, ſpica nar- 
di, et ſpica Indica officinarum C. B. 
Indian nard, or ſpikenard, brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies. 

This isa congeries of ſmall fibres 
iſſuing from one head, and matted 
cloſe together, ſo as to form a 
bunch about the fize of the finger, 
with ſome ſmall ſtrings at the oppo- 
lite end of the head, The matted 
fibres (which are the part choſen 
for medicinal purpoſes) are ſup- 
poſed by ſome to be the head or 
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ſpike of the plant, by others the 
root: they ſeem rather to be the 
remains of the withered ſtalks, or 
the ribs of the leaves: ſometimes 
entire leaves and pieces of ſtalks 
are found among them: we like- 
wiſe now and then meet with a 
number of theſe bunches iſſuing 
from one root. 

Both the nards have a warm, 
pungent, bitteriſh taſte; and a 
ſtrong, not very agreeable ſmell. 
They are ſtomachic and carmina- 
tive; and ſaid to be alexipharmac, 
diuretic and emmenagogue: their 
only uſe at preſent is as ingredients 
in the mithridate and theriaca, 


NASTURTII AQUATICI - 
lia: Naſturtii aquatici ſupini C. B. 
Watex-creſles ; the leaves [L. E.] 

This plant grows wild in rivu- 
lets, and the clearer ſtandin 
waters; its leaves remain green 
the year, but are in greateſt per- 
ſection in the ſpring. They have 
a quick pungent ſmell (when rub- 
bed betwixt the fingers) and an 
acrid taſte, ſimilar to that of cochle- 
aria, but weaker, As to their 
virtues, they are among the milder 
aperient antiſcorbutics. Hoffman 
has a mighty opinion of this plant, 
and recommends it as of ſingular 
efficacy for accelerating the circu- 
lation, - ſtrengthening the viſcera, 
opening obſtructions of the glan 
promoting-the fluid ſecretions, 'an 
purifying the blood and humours : 
for — purpoſes, the expreſſed 
juice, which contains the peculiar 
taſte and pungency of the herb, - 


may be taken in doſes of an ounce 


or two, and continued for a conſi- 
derable time. The juice is an in- 
gredient in the /ucci ſcorbutici' of 
the ſhops. 3 UI 

NASTURTII HORTENSIS 
folia, ſemen : Nafturtii vulgaris Jeu 
Borten tenuiter divifs Moriſen. 

N 3 Gar- 
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Garden creſſes; the leaves and 
ſeeds (Z.] 
The leaves of n creſſes 


make an uſeful ſalad in ſcorbutic 

habits : in taſte and medical vir- 

tues, they are ſimilar to the fore- 

going, but much weaker. The 

. feeds alſo are conſiderably more 
pungent than the leaves. 


NEPETÆE folia: Menthe ca- 
tariæ vulgaris et majoris C. B. Nep, 
or catmint; the leaves [L. E.] 

This plant is commonly cultivat- 
ed in our gardens, and is ſometimes 
alſo found growing wild in hedges 
and on ary banks. It is a moderately 
aromatic plant, of a ſtrong ſmell, 
not ill reſembling a mixture of mint 
and peniyroyal ; of the virtues of 
"Which it likewiſe participates. 


*., NEPHRITICUM LIGNUM : 
| Lignum peregrinum, aquam cæruleam 
reddens C. B. Nephiiiic wood. 
This is an American wood, 
brought to us in large, compact, 
ꝓonderous pieces, without knots, 
of a whitiſh ar pale yellow colour 
on the outſide, and dark coloured 
or reddiſh within: the bark is uſual- 
ly rejected. This wood imparts to 
water or rectified ſpirit a deep tinc- 
ure, appearing, when placed be- 
4wixt the eye and the light, of a 
den colour, in other ſituations 
blue: pieces of another wood are 
ſometimes mixed with it, which 
give only a yellow colour to water. 
The nephritic wood has ſcarce any 
ſmell, and very little taſte. It ſtands 
recommended in difficulty of urine, 
.pephritic complaints, and all diſ- 
orders of the. kidneys and urinary 
— and is ſaid to have this 
, iar advantage, that it does not, 
ike the warmer diuretics, heat or 
offend the parts. Practitioners how- 
ever have not found theſe virtues 
warranted by experience. 


"2 NICO TIANE falia Nicotianæ 


* 
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latifoliæ majoris C. B. Tobacco; 
the leaves [L. E.] | 


This plant was firſt 8 into 
Europe, about the year 1560, from 
the iſland Tobago in America; and 
is now cultivated, for medicinal 
uſe, in our gardens: the leaves are 
about two feet long, of a pale 
green colour whilſt freſh, and when 
carefully dried of a lively yellowiſh. 
They have a ſtrong, diſagreeable 
ſmell, like that of the narcotic 
plants; and a very acrid burning 
taſte. Taken internally, tkey prove 
virulently cathartic and emetic, oc- 
caſioning almoſt intolerable cardial- 
gic anxieties, By boiling in water, 
their virulence is abated, and at 
length deſtroyed : an extract made 
by long coction is recommended by 
Stahl and other German phyficians, 
as a ſafe and moſt effectual aperi- 
ent, expectorant, detergent, &c, 
but this medicine, which is ex- 
tremely precarious and uncertain 
in ſtrength. has never come into 
eſteem. among us. Tobacco is 
ſometimes uſed externally in un- 
uents, for deſtroying cutaneous in- 
ſects, cleanſing old ulcers, &c. 
Beaten into a maſh with vinegar or 
brandy, it has ſometimes proved 
ſerviceable for removing hard tu- 
mours of the hypochondres; an 
account is given in the Edinburgh 
eſſays of two caſes of this kind 
cured by it. 
There is another ſort of tobacco 
found wild on dunghills, in ſeveral 
parts of England : this is called by 
C. Bauhine nicotiana minor, by Ge- 
rard hyoſcyamus luteus. It ſeems to 
apree in quality with the hyoſcya- 
mus formerly mentioned, though 
(as Dale informs us) often ſubſtitut- 
ed in our markets for the true to- 
bacco; from which it may be di- 


ſtinguiſned by the leaves being 


much ſmaller, and the flowers not 


. reddiſh as thoſe of the officinal ſort, 


but of a yellowiſh green colour. 
nnen 


Part IT. 

NIGELLA /emen : Nigelle flore 
minore fimplici candido C. B. Fennel- 
flower; the ſeeds. b 

This plant is ſown — in 
ſome of our gardens; the ſeeds 
moſt eſteemed are brought from 
Italy. They have a ſtrong, not 
unpleaſant imell; and a ſubacrid, 
ſomewhat unctuous diſagreeable 
taſte. They ſtand recommended 
as aperient, diuretic, &c. but have 
long been ftrangers to practice, 
and are by ſome ſuſpected to have 
noxious qualities, 


NITRUM {L. E.] Nitre, or 
ſaltpetre; a ſalt, extracted in Per- 
ſia and the Eaſt-Indies, from cer- 
tain earths that lie on the ſides of 
hills; and artificially produced in 
ſome parts of Europe, from ani- 
mal and vegetable matters rotted 
together (with the addition of 
lime and aſhes) and expoſed for a 
length of time to the air, with- 
out the acceſs of which, nitre is 
never generated: the ſalt extracted 
from the earths, &c. by means of 
water, 1s purified by colature and 
cryſtallization, 2 
Pure nitre diſſolves in about ſix 
times its weight of water, and 
concretes again into colourleſs 
tranſparent cryſtals; their figure 
is that of an hexagonal priſm, 
terminated by a pyramid of an 
equal number of fides. It readily 
melts in the fire; and in contact 
with fuel deflagrates, with a bright 
flame and conſiderable noiſe ; after 
the detonation is over, a large 
quantity of alkaline falt is found 
remaining. The taſte of nitre is 
ſharp, penetrating, and bitteriſh, 
accompanied with a certain ſenſa- 
tion of coldneſs. | 

Nitre is a medicine of celebrated 
uſe in many diſorders. Beſides 
the aperient quality of neutral 
ſalts in general, it has a manifeſtly 


cooling one, by which it quenches 
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thirſt, and abates febrile heats and 
commotions of the blood: it has 
zone great advantage above the re- 
frigerating medicines of the acid 
kind, that it does not coagulate 
the animal juices; blood, which 
is coagulated by all the mineral 
acids, and milk, &c. by acids of 
every kind, are by nitre render- 
ed more dilute, and preſerved 
from coagulation : it neverthe- 
leſs ſomewhat thickens the thin, 
ſerous, acrimonious humours, and 
-occaſions an uniform mixture of 
them with ſuch as are more thick 
and viſcid; by this means pre- 
venting the ill conſequences which 
-would otherwiſe enſue from the 
former, though it has not, as 
Juncker ſuppoſes, any property of 
really obtunding acrimony. Thi 

medicine for 
motes urine ; ſometimes gently 
looſens the belly; but in cold 
phlegmatic habits, very rarely has 
this effect, though given in large 
doſes : alvine fluxes, proceeding 
from too great acrimony of the 
bile or inflammation of the in- 
-teftines, are ſupprefſed by it: in 
choleric and febrile diſorders, it 
generally excites ſweat ; but in 
-malignant caſes, where the pulſe 


is low, and the ſtrength loſt, it 


retards this ſalutary evacuation 
and the eruption of the exan- 


' themata. 


Dr. Stahl has written an expreſs 
treatiſe upon the medical virtues 


of nitre; in which he informs us, 
from his own experience, that this 
ſalt added to gargariſms employed 


in inflammations of the fauces in 
acute fevers, thickens the ſalival 
moiſture upon the palate and fauces 


into the conſiſtence of a mucus, 


which keeps them moiſt for a con- 
fiderable time, whereas, if nitre is 


not added, a ſudden dryneſs of the 


mouth immediately enſues : that 
in nephritic complaints, the pru- 
N 4 © © + gene 
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ſeared from it. 


of the numerous medi- 
eines uſually recommended in that 
diſeaſe: that nitre gives great re- 
lief in ſuppreſſion and heat of 
urine, whether ſimple or occa- 


. fioned by a venereal taint ; that 
it is of great ſervice in acute and 


inflammatory pains of the head, 
eyes, ears, teeth, &c. in all ery- 
ſipelatous affections, whether par- 
ticular or univerſal, and likewiſe 
in chronic deliriums; that in diar- 
rhœæ happening in petechial fe- 
vers, nitre mixed with abſorbents 
and diaphoretics, had the beſt 
effects, always putting a ſtop to 
the flux, or rendering the evacua- 
tion ſalutary; that in diarrhœæ 


* in the ſmall-pox, it 
ha 


been employed with the like 
ſucceſs, two doſes or three at moſt 
(confiſting of two, three or four 
grains each, according to the age, 
Kc. of the patient) given at the 
interval of two or three hours, 
putting a ſtop to the flux, after 


the bezoardic powders, both with 


and without opium, had been 
given without ſucceſs. The ſame 
author recommends this ſalt like- 


wiſe as a medicine of ſingular ſeryice 


in choleras attended with great 
anxieties and heat of the blood ; 


ina the flatulent ſpaſmodic heart- 
burns familiar to. hypochondriacal 


peoplez and the Joſs of appetite, 


_ nauſea, yomiting, &c. which gouty 
perſons are ſometimes ſeized with 
upon the pains of the feet, &c. 


ſuddenly 8 In caſes of 
this laſt kind, the uſe of nitre 


ſurely requires great caution, al- 


though the author aſſures us, that 
no bad conſequences are to be 
Nevertheleſs he 
gbſerves, that in a phthiſis and 

cerous aſfections, it has been 
found to be of no ſervice; and 


that therefore its uſe may be 
ſuperſeded in theſe complaints. 
3 R 


: bl 
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dent uſe of nitre is of more ſervice 
than an 


Indeed in 


femachie humifilſæ, 
flor e luteo Tonru. 


Part II. 
diſorders of the lungs 
in general it is commonly reckon. 
ed to be rather hurtful than bene- 
ficial. A 

The uſual doſe of this medicine 
among us is from two or three 
grains to a ſcruple; though it 
may be given with great ſafety, 
and generally to better advantage, 


in larger quantities: the only in- 


convenience is its being apt to fir 
unealy an the ſtomach. Some 
have affirmed, that this ſalt loſes 


half its weight of aqueous moi- 


ſture by fuſion, and conſequently 
that one part of melted nitre us 
equivalent to two of the cryſtals; 
but it did pot appear, upon ſeveral 
careful trials, to loſe fo much as 
one-twentieth of its weight. The 
officinal preparations of nitre are 
a decoction or ſolution in water 
E.] and troches [L.] A corro- 
ive acid ſpirit is alſo extracted 
from jt ; ſee Part II. chap. viii. 
ſet. 3. It is employed likewiſe 
in operations on metallic bodies, 
for promoting their calcination, or 
burning out their inflammable 
matter, 


NUMMULARIZA fola : Ly- 

lio rotundiore, 
Moneywort, or 
herb two-pence ; the leaves. 

This grows ſpontaneouſly in 
moiſt watery places, and creeps 
on the ground, with two little 
roundiſh leaves at each joint. 
Their taſte is ſubaſtringent, and 
very - lightly acid : hence they 
ſtand recommended by Boerhaave 
in the hot ſcurvy, and in utexine 
and other hemorrhages. But 
their effects are ſo inconſiderable, 
that common practice takes uo 
notice of them. 4 


NUX MOSCHATA IL. Z. 
Nux moſchata fructu rotundo C. B. 
Nutmegs; the kernel of a m— 


Part IF. | 
iſh nut which grows in the Eaſt- 
Indies. The outfide —_— of 
this fruit is ſoft and fleſhy, like chat 
of a walnut, and ſpontaneouſly 
opens when the nut grows ripe-; 
immediately under this lies the 
mace, (ſee the article Macs) 
which forms a kind of reticular 
covering; through the fiſſures 
| whereof appears a hard woody 
ſhell that includes the nutmeg. 
(Theſe kernels have long been 
made uſe of both for medicinal 
and culinary purpoſes, and de- 

ſervedly looked upon as a warm 
agreeable aromatic. They are 
ſuppoſed likewiſe to have an 
aſtringent virtue; and are em- 
—— in that intention in diar- 
rhœas and dyſenteries. Their 
aſtringency 1s ſaid to be increaſed 
by torrefaction, but this does not 
appear to the taſte: this treat- 
ment certainly deprives the ſpice 
of ſome of its finer oil, and there- 
fore renders it leſs efficaczous to 
any good purpoſe ; and if we 
may reaſon from analggy, pro- 
bably abates of * its aſtringency. 
Nutmegs diſtilled with water, af- 
ford a large quantity of eſſential 
oil, reſembling in flavour the ſpice 
itſelf ; after the diſtillation, an 
inſipid ſebaceous matter is found 
ſwimming on the water : the de- 
coction, inſpiſſated, gives an ex- 
tract of an unctuous, very light- 
ly bitteriſh taſte, and with little 
or no aſtringency, Rectiſied ſpi- 
rit extracts the whole virtue of 
nutmegs by infuſion, and ele- 
vates very little of it in diſtilla- 
tion: hence the ſpirituous extract 
poſſęſſes the flavour of the ſpice 
in an eminent degree. 

Nutmegs yield to the preſs 
(heated) a conſiderable quantity 
of limpid yellow oil, which in 
cooling concretes into a ſebaceous 
conſiſtence. In the ſhops we meet 
with three forts of unctuous ſub- 


—— Meliia, 
ſtances, called oil of mace, though 
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really expreſſed from the —_— 


The beſt is brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies, in ſtone jars ; this is of 


a thick conſiſtence, of the colour 
of mace, and' an agreeable fra- 
grant ſmell ; the ſecond fort, 
which is paler coloured and much 
inferior in quality, comes from 
Holland in ſolid maſſes, generally 
flat and of a ſquare figure: the 
third, which is the worſt of a, 
and uſually called common oil 

mace, is an artificial compoſition 
of ſevum, palm oil, and the like, 
flavoured with a little genuine oil 
of the nutmeg. Theſe oils yield 
all that part in which their aro- 
matic flavour reſides, in diſtilla- 
tion to water, and to -_ ſpirjt 
by infuſion : the diſtilled liquor 
and ſpirituous tincture nearly re- 
ſemble in quality thoſe prepared 


immediately from the nutmeg. _ . 


The officinal preparations of nut- 
megs are, a ſpirituous water, ef- 
ſential oil, and the nutmegs i 

ſubſtance roaſted [Z.) The nut- 
meg itſelf is uſed in the compound 
horſeradiſh water, compound ſpi- 
rit of lavender, cordial confec- 
tion, cardialgic troches, and ſyru 

of buckthorn [L. ]; its eſſential 
oil, in the volatile aromatic ſpi 

[L.] and the expreſſed oil in mi- 
thridate and theriaca, ſtomachic 
and cephalic plaſters [L.] and 
cephalic balſam [F.] | 


NUX -PISTACHIA : Malus 
e 3 Piſtaciæ Raii. Piſtachio 


1 his is a moderately large nut, 
containing a kernel of a pale 
greeniſh colour, covered with a 
reddiſh ſkin. The tree which pra- 
duces it, grows ſpontaneouſly in 
Perſia, Arabia, and ſeveral iſlands 
of the Archipelago : it bears like- 


mate, ſo as to have produced 


wiſe the colds. of our own or | 
not 
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not inferior to that which we 


receive from abroad. Piſtachio 


nuts have a pleaſant, ſweet, unc- 
tuous taſte, reſembling. that of al- 
monds. They are ranked amongſt 
the analeptics, and are by ſome 
much eſteemed in certain weak - 
neſſes, and in emaciated habits. 
7 NYMYHAR ALLE radix, 
Flores. : NM 4 majoris C. B. 
White —.— lily; hs 2o00t and 
flowers [E.] | 
This grows in rivers and large 
lakes, flowerin uſually in June. 
The roots and flowers have a 
rough, bitteriſh glutinous taſte ; 
{the flowers are the leaſt rough) 
and when freſh, a diſagreeable 
ſmell, which is in great meaſure 
| Joi by drying : they are recom- 
mended in alvine fluxes, gleets 
and the like. The roots are ſup- 
poſed by ſome to be in an eminent 
degree narcotic, but on no ve 

ood foundation. Lindeſtolpe in- 
2 us, that in ſome parts of 
weden, they were in times of 
carcity uſed as food, and did not 
prove unwholeſome. 


OC HRA. Yellow ochre : a 
ſoft friable ore of iron, of a yel- 
low colour, dug in ſeveral parts of 
England. It poſſeſſes the virtues 
of the calces of iron and hæma- 
*tites ; but in ſo low a degree, 
that the ſhops have deſervedly 
rejected it: its principal uſe is as 
Pigment. . 


8 


wt OCIMI a: Ocimi vulgatio- 


ws C. B. Baſil; the leaves [E.] 
This is a ſmall plant, raiſed 


Annually in our gardens: it flowers 


in June and july, and produces 
its ſeeds in Auguſt, but rarely 


perfects them in this country. 


The leaves have a ſoſt, ſome what 
warm taſte; and when rubbed, a 
Krong unpleaſant ſmell, which by 
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moderate drying becomes more 
agreeable. They are ſaid to at- 
tenuate viſcid phlegm, promote 
expectoration, and the uterine ſe... 
cretions ; but have not for a long 


time been regarded in practice. 


O LIVE earungue oleum : Fruc- 
tus ole ſative C. B. The olive 
tree; the fruit [E.] and its oil 
£18] - 

This tree grows in the ſouthern 
parts of France, in Spain, Italy, 
and other warm countries: with 
us it is uſually preſerved in the 
green-houſes of the curious, though 
it will bear our ordinary winters 
In the open air, and produce very 

d fruit. Olives have an acrid, 
bitter, extremely diſagreeable taſte: 
pickled (as we receive them from 
abroad) they prove leſs diſagree- 
able; the Lucca olives, which 
are ſmaller than the others, have 
the weakeit taſte; the Spaniſh, 
or larger, tlie ſtrongeſt ; Pro- 


vence, which are of a middling 


In are generally the moſt eſteem- 
ed. | 
The oil obtained from this fruit 


has no particular taſte or ſmell, 


and does not greatly differ in 
quality from oil of almonds, Au- 


thors make mention of two ſorts 


of this oil, one expreſſed from 
the olives when fully ripe, which 
is our common dil olive; the o- 
ther, before it has grown ripe; 
this is called oleum immaturum, and 
omphacinum. Nothing is met with 
in the ſhops under this name; 
and Lemery affirms, that there is 
no ſuch oil; unripe olives, yield - 
ing only a viſcid juice to the preſs. 
From the ripe fruit, two or three 
ſorts are — differing in 
degree of purity : the pureſt runs 
by light preſſure : the remaining 
magma, heated and preſſed more 
ſtrongly, yields an inferior ſort, 
with ſome dregs at the bottam, 
| | . called 


/ 
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called amurca. All theſe oils con- 
tain a conſiderable portion of a- 

us moiſture, and A mucila- 
ginous ſubſtance; which ſubje& 
them to run into a putrid ſtate: 
to prevent this, the preparers add 


ſome ſea ſalt, which imbibing the 


aqueous and mucilaginous parts, 
ſinks with them to the bottom; 
by this means, the oil becomes 
more homogene, and conſequent- 
ly leſs ſuſceptible of alteration. 
In its paſſage to us, ſome of the 
ſalt, thrown up from the bottom 
by the ſhaking of the veſſel, is 
ſometimes mixed with and de- 
tained in the oil, which, in our 
colder climate, becomes too thick 
to ſuffer it freely to ſubſide ; and 
hence the oil is ſometimes met 
with of a manifeſtly ſaline taſte. 
Oil olive is uſed in the fimple 
balſam of ſulphur, Locatelli's bal- 
ſam, and. ſeveral ointments, It 
is oftener employed in this laſt 
intention than the other expreſſed 
oils, but more rarely for internal 
medicinal purpoſes, _. | 


OLIBANUM Z. E.] a gum- 
my-refin, brought from Turkey 
and the Eaſt-Indies, uſually in 
drops or tears, like thoſe of 
maſtich, but larger, of a pale 
yellowiſh, and ſometimes reddiſh 
colour ; a moderately warm pun- 
gent taſte, and a ftrong, not very 
agreeable ſmell. This drug has 
received many different appella- 
tions, according to its different 
appearances : the ſingle tears are 
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powder' which rubs off from 'the 
tears in the carriage, mica tburis 
and the coarſer | 
thuris. This drug is not however 


in any of its ſtates what is now 


called thus or frankincenſe in the 
ſhops (ſee the article Tus.) 
Olibanum conſiſts of about e- 
ual parts of a gummy and reſi nous 
bſtance, the firſt ſoluble in wa- 
ter, the other in rectiſied ſpirit. 
With regard to its virtues, abun- 


dance have been attributed to it, 


articularly in diſorders of the 
head and breaſt, iv hæmoptoes, 
and in alvine and uterine fluxes 2: 
but its real effects in theſe caſes 
are far from anſwering the pro- 
miſes of the recommenders. Ri- 
verius is ſaid to have had large 
experience of the 
this drug in pleuriſies, eſpecially 


„ ones: he directs a ſcoop- 


apple to be filled with a dram 
of olibanum, then covered and 
roaſted under the aſhes ; this ĩs to 
be taken for a doſe, three ounces 


of carduus water drank after it, 


and the patient covered up warm 
in bed: in a ſhort time, he ſays, 
either a plentiful ſweat, or a 
gentle diarrhœa enſue, which car- 
ry off the diſeaſe, G in- 
forms us, that he has frequently 
made uſe of this medicine, after 
venæſection, with good ſucceſs; 
but acknowledges that it has ſome- 
times failed. Olibanum is an 


ingredient in the pulvis e fuctine, 


theriaca [L.] confactio 
lulz ex 2 and 


japonica, pi. 
lee, te 


called ſimply olibanum, or thus: fenſroum [E.] 


| When two are joined together, 
they have been called rzhus maſcu- 
lum, and when two were very large, 
thus femininum : ſometimes four or 


five, about the bigneſs of filberds, 


ON ONIDIS, Anonidic, | fove 
Areſtæ bovis radix : Anonidis ſpi- 


no/e flore  purpares C. B. Refſt- 


harrow, cammock, or ipetty-whinz 


are found adhering to a piece of the root [E. 72D) 


the bark of the tree which 
exuded from; theſe have been 
named thus corticoſum ; the finer 


This plant grows wild in 


grounds, and dry fields. The 
root has a difagreeable fmell, and 


powder, manns 


effects of 


* —N—— — SA 


, Concrete m 


lected in o 
is brought to us in cakes or loaves, 
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a naufeous ſweetiſh taſte: it ſtands 
recommended as an aperient and 
diuretic ; but has never been muck 


regarded among us. 
OPHIOGLOSSI Vu : 


. Ophioglefſi vulgati C. B. Adders 


2 ; the leaf. 


his plant has only one leaf, 


with a flender ſtalk arifing from 


the bottom of it, dented about the 
. edges, and ſuppoſed to reſemble 
the tongue of a ſerpent: it grows 


wild in moiſt meadows. Scarce 
any other virtues are attributed to 
it than thoſe of a yulnerary. 


OPIUM CL. E.] N. the 
ky juice of the poppy 

(ſee Paraver,) | 
This juice has not yet been 


Collected in quantity in Europe. 
Egypt, Perſia, an 


t ſome other 
ovinces of Afia, have hitherto 
pplied us with this commodity : 


in thoſe countries, large quantities 


of poppies are cultivated for this 
uſe. Ihe opium prepared about 
Thebes in Egypt, hence named 
Thebaic opium, has been uſually 
eſteemed the beſt; but this is not 
now 1 from that col - 

er places. This juice 


cove with leaves, and other 
vegetable matters, to prevent their 
ſticking together: it js of a ſolid 
conſiſtence, yet ſomewhat ſoftiſh 
and tenacious, of a dark reddiſh 
wn colour in the maſs, and 
en. reduced into. powder, yel- 
low; of a faint diſagreeable ſmell 
and a bitteriſh taſte, accompanied 


. with ,a pungent heat and acri- 


tion, to chear the ſpirits, caſe pain, 
procure ſleep, promote perſpiration 


. and ſweat, but reſtrain all other 


„ + is z ry 
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evacuations, When its operation 
is over, the pain, and other ſymp. 
toms which it had for a time 
abated, return; and generally with 

eater violence than before, un- 
eſs the cauſe has been removed by 
the diaphoreſis, or relaxation which 
it occafioned. 5 

The operation of opium is gene- 
rally attended with a flow, but 
ſtrong and full pulſe, a dryneſs of 
the mouth, a redneſs and light 
itching of the ſkin : and followed 
by a degree of nauſea, a difficulty of 
reſpiration, lowneſs of the ſpirits, 
and a weak languid pullſe. 

The principal indications of 
opium are, great watchfulneſs, im- 
moderate evacuations proceeding 
from acrimony and irritation, 
cramps or ſpaſmadic contractions 
of the nerves, and violent pains of 
almoſt every kind. In theſe caſes, 
opiates procure, at leaſt, a tempo- 
rary relief, and an opportunity for 
other medicines, 3 inter- 
poſed, to take effect. 

Opium ſometimes defeats the 
intention of the phyſician, and in- 
ſtead of producing reſt, occaſions 
at anxiety, vomiting, &C. 
aken on a full ſtomach, it often 
proves emetic ; where the patient is 
exhauſted by exceſſive evacuations, 
it occaſions generally great low- 
neſs. It has been obſerved to 


operate more powerfully in per- 


ſons of a lax habit, than in the 
oppoſite circumſtances ; whilſt it 
uſefully reſtrains preternatural diſ- 
charges proceeding from irritation, 
it proves injurious in thoſe that ariſe 
from a contrary cauſe, as in the 
colliquative diarrhœæ attending 
hectic fevers, By relaxing, taking 
off ſtrictures, and occaſioning a pa- 
ralyſis of particular parts, it often 
promotes ſuch evacuations as thoſe 
ts are concerned in. Boerhaave 
obſerves, that it ſometimes enables 
the ureters to allow an eaſy paſſage 
1 | even 


even to the calculus : but this ef- 
fe& is by no means conſtant, _ 
With regard to the doſe of opi- 
um, one grain 1s generally a ſuf- 
fcient, and often too large aonez 
maniacal perſons, and thoſe who 
have been long accuſtomed to take 
it, require three or more grains to 
have the due effect. Among the 
eaſtern nations, who are habitu- 
ated to opium, a dram is but a 
moderate doſe : Garcias relates, 
that he knew one who every 
took ten drams. Thoſe who have 
been long accuſtomed to its uſe, 
upon leaving it off, are ſeized 
with great lowneſs, languor, and 
anxiety; which are relieved by 
having again recourſe to opium, 
and, in ſome meaſure, by wine or 
ſpirituous liquors. h 
Opium is partially ſoluble in 
water, ad rectiſied ſpirit: proof 
ſpirit, wine, and vinegar, totally 
iflolve it; the impurities only 
being left. The folutions in proof 
ſpirit and wine, have the ſame 
effects with the juice in ſubſtance ; 
with this difference, that they ex- 
ert themſelves ſooner in the body, 
and are leſs apt to leave a nauſea 
on the ſtomach, A tincture made 
in rectiſied ſpirit is ſuppoſed to 
operate, in an equal doſe, more 
owerfully than the foregoing 
1 Geoffroy informs us, from 
his own experience, that whilſt 
the watery and vinous ſolutions 
occaſioned pleaſant quiet ſleep, a 
tincture drawn with pure ſpirit 
brought on a phrenſy for a time. 
Alkaline ſalts diminiſh the ſopori- 
fic virtue of this medicine: fixt al- 
kalies render it diuretic, whilſt 
volatile ones determine its action 
chiefly to the cutaneous pores. 
Acids almoſt entirely deſtroy its 
power. Many have endeavoured 
to correct ſome ima inary ill quali- 
ties of this drug, by toaſting it, 
by fermentatior, by long con- 
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tinued digeſtions, by repeated diſ- 
ſolutions and 1 Theſe 

2 though recommended 
y many late writers, 

promiſe any ſingular advantage: 

they may indeed weaken the opi- 
um; but by this very means be 


'come prejudicial, renderin 


medicine more uncertain in its 


operation, and the doſe more un- 
determined. ; 


Opium applied externally, gives 


day eaſe in ſundry pains, but does not, 


as ſome have ſuppoſed, ſtupify the 
part, or render it inſenſible of 
ain : - uſed: immoderately, it is 
faid to produce the ſame ill effects, 
as when taken to exceſs internally. 

The officinal preparations of 
opium are, the thebaic extract, or 
ſtained opium, and a vinous [L.] 
and ſpirituous [E:] tin&ure. It 
is a capital ingredient in ſundry 
compoſitions, as the paregoric 
elixir [L. E.] ſudorific tincture 
7. ſaponaceous and ſtorax pills 
L.] olibanum and pacific pills 
E.] the compound powder of 

le, ſcordium and amber, elec- 
tary of ſcordium, confectio Pauli- 
na, philonium, mithridate, the- 
riaca [L.] theriaca Edinenſis, 
confectio japonica, and anodyne 
balſam [E.] 


OPOBALSAMUM [L. E. ] Bal. 
Jamum Judaicum, Syriacum, e Mecha, 
Opobalſam, or balm of Gilead; 
a reſinous juice, obtained from an 
evergreen tree, or ſhrub, growin 
ſpontaneouſly in Arabia. The be 
ſort, which naturally exudes from 


the plant, is ſcarce known to Eu- 


rope; and the inferior kinds, faid 
to be extracted by lightly boiling 
the leaves and UE, 6 in water, 
are very rarely ſeen among us. The 


true opobalſam, according to Al- 
pinus, is at firſt turbid and white, - 
of a very ſtrong pungent ſmell, 
like that of turpentine, but much 
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ſweeter, and of a bitter, acrid, 
aſtringent taſte: upon being kept 
for ſome time, it becomes thin, 
Empid, light, of a greeniſh hue; 
then of a gold yellow; and at 
tength of the colour of honey : 
after this it grows thick like tur- 
pentine, and loſes much of its fra- 
grance. This balſam is of great 
eſteem in the eaſtern countries, 
both as a medicine, and as an odo- 
riferous unguent, and coſmetic. 
Its great ſcarcity has prevented its 
coming into uſe among us: in the 
mithnidate and theriaca, which it 
is directed as an ingredient in, the 
London college allows the expreſ- 
ſed. oil of nutmegs as a ſucceda- 
neum to it. 


OPOPANAX II. E.] Opopa- 
nax; a concrete gummy reſinous 
Juice, obtained from the roots of 
an umbelliferous plant, panax pa/- 
rinacæ folio C. J. which grows 
ſpontaneouſly in the warmer coun- 
tries, and bears the colds of this. 
The juice is brought from Turkey 
and the Eaſt- Indies, ſometimes in 
round drops or tears, but more 


commonly in irregular lumps, of 


a reddiſh yellow colour on the 
outiide, with ſpecks of white, in- 
wardly of a paler colour, and fre- 
quently variegated with large white 

ieces. It has a peculiar ſtron 

ell, and a bitter, acrid, fome- 
what nauſeous taſte, Its virtues 
are thoſe of an attenuating and 
aperient medicine. Boerhaave fre- 
quently employed it, along with 
ammoniacum and galbanum, in 
hypochondriacal diſorders, obſtruc- 
tions of the abdominal viſcera, 
and ſuppreſſions of the menſtrual 
eyacuations from a 8 of 
mucous humours, and a want 
of due elaſticity of the ſolids: in 
theſe intentions it is an uſeful 
ingredient in the pilulæ gummoſæ 
3 and compound powder ct myrrh 
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of the London pharmacopceia, but 
1s.notemployed in any compoſition 
of the Edinbur h. It may be 
iven by itſelf in the doſe of a 
ruple, or half a dram: a whole 
dram proves, in many conſtitu- 
tions, gently purgative. | 


.ORCHIS, vide Sa rYRION. 


ORIGANI lia: Origant Hl. 
veſtris, cunile bubulæ Plinii C. B. 
ild marjoram; the leaves [L. E.] 

This is met with upon 
chalky hills; and in gravelly ſoils, 
in ſeveral parts of . It 
has an agreeable ſmell, and a pun- 
gent e, warmer than that of 

e garden marjoram, and much re- 
ſembling thyme, which it ſeems to 
agree with in virtue. An eſſential 
oil diſtilled from it, is kept in the 
ſhops. 

There 1s another ſort of origa- 
num called Creticam, whoſe flowers, 
or rather flowery tops, are ſome- 
times brought to us from Candy : 
theſe have an agreeable aromatic 
flavour, ſomewhat ftronger than 
the common ſort. 


OROBI ne: Orobi feliguis ar- 
ticulatis, ſemine majore C. B. Bitter 
vetch ; the ſeeds. 

This plant is cultivated, though 
not very often, in our gardens, 
The ſeeds have a farinaceous bit» 
teriſh diſagreeable taſte : they ſtand 
recommended in nephritic com- 
plaints, but have long been ſtran- 
gers to practice. 


ORYZA ſemen [E.] Rice; the 
ſeeds, freed from the outward 
Kin; theſe are brought chiefly 
from Carolina, where the plant is 
cultivated in large quantities. 
They are ſufficiently nutritious, and 
afford an uſeful food in diarrhœas, 
dyſenteries, and other diſorders 
from a thin acrimonous ſtate of 
jose: wo © 

| OSTE-+ 
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OSTEOCOLLA [E.] I Theſe plants are cultivated in 
This is a foffil ſubſtance, found our gardens on account of the 

in many parts of Germany, as beauty of their flowers ; the fe- 

alſo in England, and other coun- male, which ig the largeſt and 
tries. It is generally met with in moſt elegant, and for this reaſon 
looſe ſandy grounds, ſpreading, the moſt common, is the only one 
from near the ſurface to a. conſi- which the ſhops are fupplied with, - 
derable depth, into a number of In quality they are ſcarce ſenſibly 
branches, like the roots of a tree: different ; and hence the colle 

it has a whitiſh colour, rough on allow them to be taken 3 

the ſurface, and for the moſt part cuouſly. The roots and of 

either hollow within, or filled with 22 have, when recent, an un- 
ſolid wood, or a powdery woody pleaſant ſcent, approaching to that 

matter, Sometimes the roots of of the narcotic plants; and 3 

living trees are found changed in- fomewhat glutinous ſubacrid taſte, 

to this kind of ſubſtance (See with a light degree of bitterneſs 

Neumanns chemical works, pag.11, and aftringency: the leaves alſo 

and the Berlin Memoirs for the year diſcover an aſtringent quality both 

1748.) to the taſte, and by changing cha- 
Powdered ofteocolla ſeparates, lybeate ſolutions of a pow 
on ablution with water, into two Colour: the flowers have little taſte, © 
diſtinct ſubſtances ; the finer mat- and a very faint, not agreeable 
ter waſhed over, burns into quick- ſmell. The parts which have chi 
lime, and agrees on all trials with been uſed for medicinal pare 
powdered limeſtone: the groſſer are the roots and feeds. Theſe are 
part which remains is mere ſand: looked upon as emollient, corro- 
the ſand and calcareous earth are borant, and lightly: anodyne; and 
for the moſt part nearly in an equal ſuppoſed to be of ſervice in ſome 
proportion. From this analyſis we kinds of obſtructions, eroſions of 
may eafily judge of the virtue the viſcera, heat of urine, pains 
which this foſſil is celebrated for, in the kidneys, and the like. The 
that of bringing on a callus in virtue they are chiefly celebrated 
fractured bones. for, is that of curing bald 
ic 


| and epileptic complaints; whi 
OXALIS, vide AcrTosa. 


_ many have been abſurd enough to 
 OXYACANTHA GALENT, 


vide BERBERISö. 


OXYACANTHA VULGA- 
RIS, vide SPINA ALBA. 


OXYLAPATHUM, vide La- 
PATHUM, 


PAONLE radix, flores, ſemen : 
Pæoniæ folio nigricante ſplendido, 
guæ mas C. B. vel Pæoniæ famine 
Fore pleno rubro majore C. B. Male 
and female, peony; the roots, 

Rowers, and ſeeds L. E.) 
2 


iſlands: from theſe places it 


believe that the root of this plant 
would do, by being only worth 
about the neck, The root is an 
ingredient in the pulvis ad epilep» 
ticos of the Edinburgh pharma - 
il. 


PALMER olum: Palme folis 
orum pediculis ſpinoſit, fructu prunt- 
formi, luteo, oleo/o Ghar alm- 
oil [F.] | | 

This oil is obtained from' the 
kernels of the fruit of a ſpecies of 
palm tree, which is a native of the 
coaſt of Guinea and Cape Verd 
has 
been 
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deen tranſplanted into Jamaica 
e 
brought to us, is about the eon - 
nce of an ointment, and 
of an orange colour; a ſtrong, 
ot dif; eeable ſmell, but very 
Raule als : by long keeping, it 
loſes its high colour, . and becomes 
white, when it ought to be re- 
jected, as no longer fit for uſe. 
he inhabitants of the Guin 
coalt are ſaid to make this oi 
part of their, food, and to employ 
it for the ſame purpoſes as we do 
butter, With us, it is rarely 


5 
- * 


ven inwardly, and uſed only in 
— external applications, 1 
pains and weakneſs of the nerves, 
cramps, ſprains, and the like, 
The. common people apply it to 
the cure of chilblains, and when 
early made uſe of, not without 
ſucceſs. It is an ingredient in the 
emollient ointment. and ſtomach 
plaſter of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copœia. 8 

PANICI nen: Panici Ger- 
manic, five 3 minore C. B. 
Panic; the feeds. 

This plant iy cultivated in ſome 
_ of Germany: the ſeeds have 
been made uſe of in food, but are 
not regarded as medicines, 


PAPAVERIS ALBI capita : 
Papaveris hortenſis ſemine albo C. B. 
The large garden poppy, with 
white flowers and ſeeds; or the 
white poppy; its heads [L.] 


PAPAVER NIGRUM: Paga- 
ver hortenſe nigro ſemine C. B. The 
leſſer garden poppy, with purple 
N and blac ee 3 * the 
blac » The college of 
1 
ſpecies to be uſed promiſcuouſſy 
with the foregoing ; having dropt 
the diſtinction of white and black, 
and retained in the catalogue only 


the title of papaver Hortenſe; of 
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s to allow this 


Fort IT, 
which they direct the heads, ſeeds; 
and leaves, for medicinal a. | 
The heads and ftalks of theſe 
plants contain a milky juice; 
hich may be collected in con- 
erable quantity, by lightly 
wounding them when almoſt ripe : 
this juice, expoſed for a few days 
to the air, thickets into a ſtiff 
tenacious maſs, agreeing ih quality 
with the opium brought from 
abroad, (See the article Oriu u.] 
The juices of both the poppies 
appear fo be ſimilar to one another; 
the only difference is in the ou: 
tity afforded, which is generally 
in propoftion to the ſize of the 
plants: the larger, or white pop- 
PY, is the ſort cultivated by the 
preparers of opium in the eaſterti 
countries, and for medicinal uſes 
. 5 
Poppy heads, boiled in water, 
impart to the menſttuum their nar- 
cotic juice, together witl 
other juices, which they have in 
common with vegetable matters in 
eneral. The liquor ſtrongly preſ- 
ed out, ſuffered to ſettle, 4 
fied with whites of eggs, and 
evaporated to a due conliſtence, 


yields about one-fifth, or one · ſixth 


the weight of the heads, of ex- 
tract. This poſſeſſes the virtues 
of opium; but . to be given 


in double its doſe to anſwef the 


ſame intention, which it is ſaid to 
perform without occaſioning a 
nauſea and giddineſs, the uſual 
conſequences of the other. (See 
the Edinburgh eſſays abridg. vol. i. 
pag. 158 and 132.) A ttrong de- 
coction of the heads, mixed with 
as much ſugar as is ſufficient to re- 
duce it into the conſiſtence of a 
ſyrup, becomes fit for keeping in 
a liquid form; and is the only of- 


ficinal preparation of the poppy. 
Both theſe preparations are very 


uſeful ones, though liable to vari- 
ation in point of ſtrength: nor 


does 


with the 


does this incon venience ſeem ayoid- 
able by any care in the preſcriber, 
or the operator; ſince the poppy 
heads themſelves: (according to the 
degree of maturity, and the foil 


and ſeaſon of which they are the 


produce) contain different propor- 
tions of the narcotic matter to the 
other juices of the plant; as has 
been obſerved in the Pharmacopœia 


reformata. 


The ſeeds of the poppy are by 


many reckoned ſoporific: Juncker 
ſays, they have the ſame quality 
with thoſe of hyoſcyamus, and 


Herman looks upon them as a 


good ſubſtitute to opium; miſled 
probably by an obſervation which 
holds in many plants, that the 
ſeeds are more efficacious than the 
veſſels in which they are contained. 
The ſeeds of the poppy have 
nothing of the narcotic juice which 
is lodged in their covering, and in 
the ſtalks; an oil expreſſed from 
them has been uſed for the ſame 
purpoſes as oil olive; and the ſeeds 
themſelves taken as food: their 
taſte is ſweetiſh and farinaceous. 


PAPAVERIS ERRAT ICI, n 
Papawveris rhæados fleres : Papaveris 
erratici, majoris C. B. Red POPPY 
or corn-roſe : the greater of the 
hairy wild poppies, with deep red 
flowers and ak coloured ſeeds; 
its flowers [L. E.] 

The flowers of this plant yield 
upon expreſſion a deep red juice, 
and impart the ſame colour by in- 
fuſion to aqueous liquors. A ſyrup 
of them is kept in the ſhops : this 
is valued chietly for its colour ; 
though ſome expect from it a 
hghtly anodyne virtue. | 


PARALYSIS: fores > Verbaſtuli 


Pratenſis edorati C. B. Primulæ we- 
"is majoris Raii,. Cowlſlips ; the 
flow ers [L. i 


This plant grows wild in marſhes 
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and moiſt 2 The flowers 
appear in April; they have a plea- - 
ſant ſweet ſmell, and a ſubacrid, 


bitteriſh, ſomewhat aſtringent taſte. 


An infuſion of them, uſed as tea, 
© Fa 147 "TY — 2 1 * 
is recommended as a muld.corrobv>; 
rant, in nervous complaints, and 


in ſome female diſorders proceed 


ing from a deficiency of the men- 
ſtrual purgations. A ſtrong in- 
fuſion of them ſorms, with a 
proper quantity of ſugar, an. 
agreeable ſyrup, which has long 
maintained a place in the ſhops : 
by boiling, even for a little time, 
their fine fayour is deſtroyed. 5 


PAREIRA BRAVA LZ 


y . . 2 12003 ; | 
This is the root of an Nest ; 


can convolvulus, el to us 
from Brazil, in pieces of different; 
bl 


ſizes, ſome, no, bigger than one's 
finger; others as large as a child} 


arm: it is crooked,; and yarioully, - 
wrinkled on the ſurface; outwar 8 


ly of a dark colour, internally; 
a dull yellowiſh; and interwoven, 


with woody fibres, ſo that upon 2 


tranſverſe ſection, a number o 
concentric circles appear, croſſed- 
with fibres, which run from the 


center to the circumference: it has 
no ſmell; the taſte is a little bit= 
teriſh, blended with a ſweetneſs; 
like that of liquorice. This root 
is highly extolled by the Brazili- 


ans and Portugueſe, in a great 


variety of diſeaſes, - particularly 


agpinlt ſuppreſſions. of urine, ne- 
P 


ritic pains; and; the calculus, * 
In the two firſt, Geoffroy ſays he 
has given it with good ſucceſs, and 


that the patient was almoſt inſtant- 
ly relieved by it, a copious .dil- 
charge of urine ſucceeding. ,. He 
likewiſe obſerved large quantities 
of gravel, and even {mall ſtones, 
voided after its uſe: this effect 
attributes — BY 
ower, but to its diffolving 4 
bed mucus, by which 4 * 
Fe 


* 
— 


to any Iithontriptic 
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* ang and healing ulcers of the 
5 kidneys and bladder, where the 
urine came away purulent and 
mucous, and could not be voided 
at all without extreme pain : by 
the uſe of the pareira, the urine 
foon became clear, and of a due 
conſiſtence, and was evacuated 
freely ; and by * to this me- 
gertecly healed. Th 
ealed. e attenuatin 

— which he had — 
in this root, induced him to make 
trial of it in other diſeaſes, pro- 
ceeding from tenacious juices, and 
in theſe likewiſe it fully anſwered 
his expectations: in humoral aſth- 
mas, where the lunps were ſtuffed 
| 4 and the patient almoſt ſuffocat- 

d by thick phlegm, an infuſion 
of pareira, after many other medi- 
eines had proved ineffeQtual, oc- 
caſioned a plentiful expectoration, 
and ſoon completed a cure: in the 
jaundice, e fxom thick 
bile, it did excellent fic; but 
in another iterical cafe, where 
the liver was ſwelled and hard, 
this medicine did no good. His 
doſe of the root in ſubſtance is 
from twelve grains to half a dram, 
in decoction two or three drams. 


PARIETARLE, Jeu Helxines 
folia : Parietariæ offiiinarum C. B. 
+55 of the wall ; the leaves 

L. E. 

1 This is a ſmall plant, growing 
upon old walls; of an herbaceous, 
fybſaline taſte, without any ſmell. 


It is one of the five emollient 


herbs, and in this intention is oc- 
eaſionally made uſe of. It is an 
ingredient in the nephritic decoc- 
tion of the Edinburgh pharma- 
- copeia. The — 

deen given in the doſe of three 
Ounces as a diuretic. 
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lous matter had been detained. 
He likewiſe relates, that he has 


had frequent experience of the 
effects of this root in deterg- 


opaiba, the ulcer 


ed juice has 


* 


-PARTHENIUM, vide M= 
TRICARAIA. wo 


PASTINACA HORTENSIS ; 
Paſtinaca latifolia ſativa Raii. Gar- 
den parſneps. | | 

PASTINACA SILVESTRIS: 
Paſftinaca felveftris latifolia Raii, 
Wild parſneps. 

The roots of the garden parf. 
nep are uſed as food, and prove 
ſaſicient] nutritious, The ſeeds . 
of both ſorts are lightly aromatic; 
thoſe of the wild are ſtrongeſt, 


PENTAPHYLLI radix : Puin- 
quefolii majoris repentis C. B. 
Cinquefoil ; the root [L.] 

This grows plentifully in 
hedges, and by road-ſides. The 
root is moderately aſtringent; and 
as ſuch is ſometimes given inter- 
nally againſt diarrheeas, and other 
fluxes ; and employed in garga- 
riſms for ſtrengthening the gums, 
&c. The cortical part of the root 
may be taken, in ſubſtance, to the 
quantity of a dram; the internal 
part is confiderably weaker, and 
requires to be given in double the 
daſe to produce the ſame effect. 
It is ſcarcely otherwiſe made uſe 
of than as an ingredient in the 
theriaca. | 


PEPONUM nen: Peponis ob- 
longi C. B. The pumpion; its 
ſeeds [E-] ; | 

Theſe feeds are very rarely met 
with in the ſhops: in quality they 
are not differrent from thoſe of 


cucumbers, melons, and the others 
called cold ſeeds. | 


PERICLYMENUM, vide Ca- 


PRIFOLIUM. 


PERSICARIZA MITIS. lia: 
Perficariæ maculoſe Raii. Spotted 
arſmart; the leaves. 8 

This grows wild in moiſt watery 
places: the leaves ſomewhat re- 

A ' ſemble 
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emble thoſe ofthe -per/jca malus, 
_ have generally a b ackiſh ſpot 
in the middle: their taſte is 
roughiſh and, ſubſaline, This herb 
is recommended. chiefly for exter- 
nal purpoſes: ournefort aſſures 
us (in the Memoirs, of the French 
academy, 1703) that it is one of 
the belt vulneraries and antiſepties 
he knows, and that a decoction of 
it in wine ſtops gangrenes in 2 
ſurpriſing manner. The preſent 
practice however has ho depen- 
dance on it. nn | 


 PERSICARLE URENTIS fe- 
lia: Perficarie vulgaris aerit, frue 
hydropiperis Raii, Biting arſmart, 
lakeweed, or water pepper; the 
leaves [T. OI 

This ſort is readily diſtinguiſha- 
ble from the former, by its pun- 


gent, biting, pepper-like taſte, Its 


virtues are thoſe of an acrid ſtimu- 
lating medicine: in phlegmatic 
habits, it promotes the urinary 
diſcharge, and has frequently done 
good ſervice in ſcorbhutie com- 


plaints. The freſh leaves are ſome- 


times applied externally for eleanſ- 
ing old fiſtulous ulcers, and con- 
"_ fungous fleſh; for theſe 
purpoſes they are ſaid to be em- 
ployed by the farriers, among 
whom they have been principally 
made uſe of, _ . e 


PERSICE MALI fores : Per- 
fice molli carne, c. C. B. The 

ach tree; its flowers [E.] 
Peach flowers have an agreeable 

ſmell, and a bitteriſh tafte: diſtill- 
ed, without any addition, by the 
heat of a water-bath, they yield 
one-ſixth their weight, or more, of 
a whitiſh liquor, which, as Mr. 
Bolduc obſerves, 'communicates 
to a large quantity ef other liquids, 
a flavour like that of the kernels of 
fruits. An infuſion in water of 
half an ounce of the freſh: gather- 
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ed flowers, or a dram of them 
when dried, ſweetened with ſupar, 
proves for children an uſeful Jaxa- 
tive and anthelmintic: the leaves 
of the tree are, in this intention, 
ſomewhat more <fficacious, though 
leſs agreeable. The jruit has the 
ſame quality with the other ſweet 
fruits, that of abating heat, 
quenching thirſt, and gently 
looſening the belly. | 1 


PERUVTANUS CORTEX 
[C. E.] Petuvian bark; the bark 
of a tall ſlender tree, growing in 
Peru. It is brought to us in pieces 
of different fizes, ſometimes roll- 
ed up into ſhort thick quills, and 
ſometimes flat: the outſide is 
browniſh, and generally covered 
in part with a Whitiſu moſs ; the 
infde is of a yellowiſh, reddiſh, 
or ruſty iron colour. It has alight» 
ly aromatic ſmell, ſomewhat muſt 
yet not difagreeable; a bitteri 
aſtringent taſte, which dwells "eng 
upon the tongue, accompanie 
with a degree of aromatic warmth, 
The ſmall, thin, flat pieces are by 
ſome accounted the belt ; by others 
the quill ſort, with the rougheſt 
coat, eſpecially if of a bright cin- 
namon colour on the inſide; 
though the large flat pieces, 
whether rough or {mooth, of a 
lighter or darker colour, are often 
of equal goodneß. The beſt bark 
is that which is ſtrongeſt in ſaiell 
and taſte : this likewiſe proves fri- 
able betwixt the teeth, and does 
not ſeparate into fibres ; it brea 
not ſhivery, but cloſe and ſmooth. 
The virtues of this bark, as a 
febrifuge, were diſcovered by. the 
Indians about the year 1500: Eu- 
rope did not become acquainted 
with it till 1649: nor was it re- 
ceived into general practice till ſe- 
veral yearggce this; ſome ill con- 
quences, ſuzng from its impru- 
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dent >uſe, having brought it for a 
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time into diſrepute. At preſent, 


id U looked upon as the moſt effec- 

remedy in intermittent feyers 
91 almoſt every kind, and ſafe 1 in 

ages and conſtitutions 3 Pro: 

ec it be judiciouſſy and ſeaſon» ſu 
:abl adminiſtered, and due regard 
be had to the circumſtances of, the 
diſeaſe. The modern praclice, 
previous to the uſe of this me- 
dicine, uſually gives an emetic at 


the beginning ol a paroxyſm: in 


ſome caſes a ca artic; and in ple- 
thoric habits venæſe ion, are pre- 
miſed: theſe render the bark not 
only more ſafe, but likewiſe more 
certain and ſpeedy in its operation: 
Where theſe evacuations are neg: 
eced, or not ſufficiently plentiful, 
ie diſeaſe, if. of long ſtanding, 
bee, yields to, the cortex ; or if 
appears at length ſubdued, yet 
e patient does not recover his 
Wang. and ſoon ſuffers a relapſe. 
The uſe of the bark i 19, begun at the 
end of a paroxyſm;” and repeated, 
in the quantity of half a dram 
{wore or leſs, according to the 
circumſtances of the patient) every 
third, or fourth hour during the in- 
termiſſion: where the fever is of 
the bilious ind, and accompanied 
1th. © rent, heat, a" little nitre Is 
one in All "ales, moderate ex- 
ciſe ener | Tromotes its effect. 
bel it 1 aſaally Tooſens the bel- 
Y> 11 40 Deny 5 operates 2s if a 
Ae had be a taken; ; and by 
* this means ſupplies the omiſſion of 
EVacuations | ; be Fore its exhibition: if 
the purgipg continues, the medi- 
ige does not ah wer the Purpoſes 
7 gl! in fuch' caſe, a 
Tittle o Lum is added, Which elſec- + 
ſtuälly 0 uppreſfe fles the flux; if after 
KY the * ati nt Cenkindeb too cof- 
tive, eas 3 e is had to g Sy ers. 
it 


"The logſeneſs, however, On not 
"to be to bels 5 5A 'cou- 
| aty,, . Where does not it- 


prodece ie: it 18 fecel- 


| is no extravaſidtion 
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ſary, as Pr. Mead informs U us, to 
join to it a little rhubarb, ſo as to 
7 0 for a time, two fools A 
95 by this means the diſcaſe i 1s 
97 effectually cured,” and leſs 
biect to be 7 by a dropſy, 
or 951 habit of hody* Alter a dram 
or two of rhuba! fave been taken, 
it is to be diſcontinued, and the 
bark exhibited b y itſelf. After 
the. fever has bens” removed, the 
medicine, is continued for ſome 
time longer, to prevent a relapſe ; 
and evacuations, unleſs abſolutely 
neceſlary, abſtained from. The 
diſeafe is nevertheleſs ſeldom com- 
pletely cured before ſome very con- 
ſiderable evacuation, either by ſtool, 
urine, or perfpiration, enſues: if 
this does not ſucceed ſpontaneouſly, 
cathartics, diuretics, or diaphore- 
ties, are given in conjunction with 
the bark, otherwiſe the patient con- 
tinues weak, and without appetite, 
till either the diſeaſe returns, or 


changes ĩ into one of a different kind. 


In ſymptomatic agues, hectic, 
and purulent fevers, cacochymie 
habits, and where the hypochon- 
dres are ſwelled and diſtended, this 


medicine is improper, and for the 


moſt part prejudicial. Its mani- 
feſt Lingener forbids its uſe in 
obſtructions of the abdominal viſ- 
ceraz or ſuppreſſion of any critical 
evacuation; until the obſtruction 
is firſt removed, or the evacuation 
had its due courſe. 

In acute, inffammatory, or ma- 
lignant fevers, the bark does not 
ſeem to have any good effect. 
Nevertheleſs, in the decline of long 

nervous fevers, or after a remiſſion, 

hen from bad habit, old age, fa- 
tigüe, or the like, the patient is ex- 
tremely weak, and the pulſe low, 
the cortex proves 2 medicine of ex- 
cellent ſervice; provided that there 
that the veſſels 
remain entire, and pus is not al- 
teady formed. 


* 


* 
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Peravian bark has likewiſe been 
found eminently.ſerviceable in gan- 
renes and mortifications, proceed- 
ing either from an internal or ex- 
ternal cauſe. In all the caſes of this 
kind, where it proved. ſucceſsful, 
it occaſioned a kind ſuppuration, 
which degenerated when the uſe 
of the medicine was diſcontinued, 
and again turned kindly upon re- 
ſuming it. Some have been hence 
induced to try the cortex in vari- 
olous caſes, where either the puſ- 
tules did not rightly ſuppurate, or 
petechiæ ſhewed a diſpoſition to a 
gangrene; and here likewiſe it 
anſwered expectation: the empty 
veſicles filled with matter, watery 
ſanies changed into thick white 
pus, the petechiæ became gradu- 
ally of a pale colour, and at 
length diſappeared, and the pox 
began to turn ſooner than was ex- 
pected. See the Edinburgh medical 
eſſays. 50 | 
The bark has been applicd like- 
wiſe, and not without Ficceſs, to 
the cure of periodic head-achs, 
hyſteric and hypochondriac fits, 
and other diſorders, which have 
regular intermiſſions. By its aſ- 
tringency and aromatic quality, it 
ſtrengthens the whole nervous ſy- 
ſtem, and proves uſeful in weak- 
neſs of the ſtomach, and ſundry 
chronical diſorders, proceeding 
from too great laxity of the fibres. 
In obſtinate uterine fluxes, and 
old gleets, bark joined with cha- 
lybeates has notable effects. 
The, virtues of Peruvian bark 
refide chiefly in a reſinous ſub- 
ſtance, and hence are extracted in 
perfection by rectified ſpirit, , By 
ſtrong coction in water, the reſig 
is melted out, and mingled with 
the water; which whilſt hot ap- 
pears tranſparent, but in cooting, 
grows turbid, and depoſites! great 
part of the reſin to the bottom. 
Water elevates in diſtillauien - the 
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aromatic part of the bark; pure 
ſpirit brings over nothing. Hence 
an aqueous extract proves not only 
leſs in quantity, but likewiſe infe; 
rior in quality to one made with 
rectiſied ſpirit. Proof ſpirit ex- 
tracts the virtues of this drug in 
tolerable perfection, in the cold 3 
heat enables it to take up more 
than it can retain when cold. Spi- 
rit of ſal ammonĩac, prepared with 
fixt alkaline ſalts, gains very little 
from the cortex, either with on 
without heat: the ſpirit prepared 
with quicklime, aud the dulgitied 
ſpirit, in a few hours become 
ſtrongly impregnated with its ſmell 
me. won | | 

The officinal preparations . of 
bark are an extract [L. E.] reſin 
LEE. ] ſpirituous tincture [L. E. 
tincture in volatile ſpirit [L.] an 
compound tincture [E.] It. is an 
ingredient alſo in the ſtomachic 
tincture [E.] 3 93901 
- The. ſubſtances uſually. joined 
with bark in preſcription ſeem. cal- 
culated either to promote its effi- 
cacy, or merely for reducing it in- 
to the intended form; without 
much regard to its agreeableneſs, 


and the conveniency of taking i: 


this is nevertheleſs a point of great 
conſequence, as its taſte, and. the 
quantity which is neceſſary, make 
the patient too frequently oath it, 
before enough has been taken, to 
produce the deſired effect. If der 
ſigned to be given in the ſolid 
form of a bolas, electary, &c. it 
ſhould be made up, not, as 48 cnt 
tomary, with ſyrups, but with Mur 
cilages : with the former, it lick, 
about the, mouth and., fauces, 
whence its taile remains fox a conz 
ſiderable time; with the latter, it 


paſſes freely, ſcarce leaving any 


taſte in the mouth. Aromatics do 
not, prevent tag; taſte of the, bark 
from diſcoveriug izſelt; extta q of 
Sa <ac<:yally, congeals 

3 - 8 it. 
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it. The extract of logwood alſo, 
Joined to that of bark, and a pro- 
per quantity of mucilage, form a 
very elegant and agreeable com- 
poſition. NY 


PETASITIDIS radix : Petaſi- 
tidis majoris et vulgaris C. B. But- 
terbur; the root Z.] 

This grows wild by the ſides of 
ditches, and in meadows: it ſends 
forth ſhort ſcaly ſtalks in the ſpring, 
bearing ſpikes of purpliſh flowers ; 
after Gis the leaves appear, which 
are very large, and hollowed in 
about the middle, ſo as to reſem- 
ble a bonnet, or what the Greeks 


called airao:;, whence the name of 


the plant. The roots have a firong 
ſmell; a bitteriſh, aromatic, not 
very agreeable taſte; they have 
been given in the doſe of a dram 


or more, as an aromatic, and like- 


wiſe as an aperient and deobſtruent; 
theſe virtues, however, they poſſeſs 
in ſo low a degree, as to have loſt 
their reputation in the ſhops, 


* PETROLEUM EZ.] Rock oil. 
This is a genera! name for ſun- 
liquid bitumens, or mineral 
s, which ſpontancoufly exude 
from the earth, or from clefts of 
rocks. Theſe oils are found- in al- 
moſt all countries, but in greateſt 
antities in the warmer ones: 
me are met with in different 
of England; and many of our 
common bituminous minerals, as 
pitcoal, - &c. afford, on diſtilla- 


ion, oils not greatly different from 
The fineſt ſort of this commodi. 


y comes from the dutchy of Mo- 
lena in Italy, where three differ- 


ent kinds are found ;” the beſt is 


almoſt as clear, fluid; and tranſpa- 
rent as water, of a highly _- 
trating, yet not diſagreeable ſmell, 


ſomewhat like that of rectiſied oil 
of amber: the fecand fort is of a 
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clear yellow colour, not ſo fluid as 
the former, leſs 5 , and 
partaking more of the oil of amber 
ſmell: the third, or worſt, is of a 
blackiſh red colour, of a thicker can- 
ſiſtence, and more diſagrerable than 
the two foregoing. The firſt of theſe 
is very-rarely met with in the ſhops ; 
the ſecond, mixed with a little of 
the third, and ſome ſubtile oil, is 


_ uſually ſent us inftead of it. Pe- 


troleum readily catches fire, and, 
if pure, burns entirely away: di- 
ſtilled, it becomes ſomewhat more 
pellucid than before (a ſmall quan- 
tity of yellowiſh matter remaining) 
and loſes greatly of its natural ſmell: 
it unites with the eſſential oils of ve- 
getables, not at all with vinous ſpi- 
rits : the finer ſorts are ſo light as 
to ſwim upon the moſt highly recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine. 

Petroleum is at preſent very rare- 
ly employed as a medicine, though 
if the finer kinds could be procured 
28 they ſhould ſeem to de- 

rve ſome notice: they are more 
agreeable than the oil of amber, and 
milder than that of turpentine; the 
virtues of both which they partici- 
pate of. They are principally re- 
commended by authors for external 
purpoſes, againſt pains and aches, 
in paralytic complaints, and for 
preventing chilblains. For theſe 


intentions, ſome of the more com- 


mon mineral oils have been made 
uſe of with ſucceſs; an dil 
extracted from a kind of ſtone coal 
has been cried up among the com- 
mon people, under the name of 
Britiſh oil, for rheumatic pains, &c. 
even this is often counterfeited by 
a ſmall portion of oil of amber 
_ to the common expreſſed 
3 N | 


PETROLEUM BARBADENSE 

{L.] Barbadoes tar. 
This is thicker than the foregoing 
petrolea, and nearly of the conſiſt- 
Ence 
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ence of common tar. It is of a 
reddiſh black colour, a diſagreeable 
ſmell, leſs pungent than the other 
ſorts. This bitumen is found in ſe- 
veral of our American iſlands, where 


it is eſteemed by the inhabitants of 


reat ſervice as a ſudorific, and in 
Tiforders of the breaſt and lungs, 
though in caſes of this kind, at- 
tended with inflammation, it is cer- 
tainly improper ; they likewiſe ap- 
ply it externally as a diſcutient, 
and for preventing paralytic diſor- 
ders. Among us it is rarely uſed, 
and not often to be met with ge- 
nuine. The London college em- 
ploys it as a menſtruum for ſulphur 
in the Balſamum ſulphuris Barba- 
denſe, and directs an oil to be di- 
ſtilled from it: that of Edinburgh 
has not yet received it. 


— PETROSELINI MACEDO- 
NICI /emen: Apii Macedonici C. B. 
Macedonian parſley ; the ſeeds [L.] 


PETROSELINI VULGARIS 
ſemen, folia, radix : Apii hortenſis ſeu 
petroſelini vulgo C. B. Common 
parſley; the roots, leaves [E.] and 
ſeeds [L. E.] 

The firſt of theſe plants is ſome- 
times met with in our gardens; 
the ſecond is commonly cultivated 
for culinary purpoſes. The ſeeds 
of both have an aromatic flavour, 
and are occaſionally made | uſe of 
as carminatives, &c. Thoſe of the 
Macedonian parſley are the ſtrong- 


elt, though generally ſupplied by 


the other. The root of parſley is 
one of the five aperient roots, and 
in this intention is fometimes made 
an ingredient in apozems and diet- 
drinks: if liberally uſed, it is apt 
to occaſion flatuleneies, and thus, 
by diſtending the viſcera, produces 
a. contrary effect to that intended 
by it: the taſte of this root is ſome- 
what ſweetiſh, with a light degree 
of warmth and aromatic flavour. 
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ley are an ingredient in mithri- 
date and theriaca; and thoſe of 
the common in the electary of bay- 
berries [L.] 22 


PEUCEDANI radix : Pencedani 
Germanici C. B. Hogs fennel, or 
ſulphurwort; the root. 

This plant grows wild by the ſea 
ſhores, and in moiſt ſhady places. 
The roots have a ſtrong diſagree- 
able ſmell, ſomewhat reſembli 
that of ſulphureous ſolutions ; and 
an unctuous, ſubacrid, bitteriſh 
taſte. They are looked upon as 
ſtimulating and attenuating, and 
ſuppoſed to promote expectoration 
and urine: the expreſſed juice was 
employed by the ancients, as an 
errhine in lethargic diforders. The 
preſent practice pays no regard to 
them in any intention. | 

PHU, vide VALERIANA s TLZ, 
VESTRIS, | 

PILOSELLA, vide Avazicuta 
MURIS. 8 


PIMEN TA, vide Pirza Ja- 


MAICENSE., 


PIMPINELLA SANGUISOR- 
BA falia: Pimpinells ſanguiforbe 
minoris hirſut& et lewis C. B. B 
net — 2 : _ by 

This grows wild u 
hills : ch as is Sd ds gar- 
dens, though preferred by ſome; 
is inferior in quality to the wild 
ſort. The leaves are mildly aſtring- 
ent, and have been ſometimes em- 
ployed in this intention, in dyſen- 
teries and hzmorrhages. 


 PIMPINELLAE SAXIFRAG.# 

radix, ſemen, folia. Burnet ſaxifrage; 

the root [L. E.] leaves and ſeeds 
1 _ | 


Three ſorts of this plant are taken 
notice of by medical writer: 
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1. Pimpinella ſaxifraga major, 


- umbella candida C. B. This is the 
ſpecies celebrated by the German 


writers under the name of pimpi- 
nella alba: it is not very common 
in this country, and therefore our 
markets have been generally ſup- 
plied with the following. 
2. Pimpinella ſaxifraga minor 
+ faliis ' ſanguiſorbe Raii. Trageſeli- 
aum alterum majus Tourn, This is 
not unfrequently met with in dry 
«paſture grounds, 
3. Pimpinella ſaxifraga minor 
C. B. foliis diſſectis Hiſt. . Oxon. 
This ſort is the moſt common in 
the fields about London ; it grows 
taller than the others, but the leaves 
are leſs. | 
All theſe plants ſeem to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſame qualities, and to 
differ only in external appearance: 
and even in this, their difference is 
ſo inconfiderable,, that Linnæus 
has joined them into one, under 
the general name of pimpinella. 
Our college, inſtead of the firſt, 
which has been generally under- 


ſtood as the officinal fort, allow ei- 


ther of the others (which are more 
common) to be uſed promiſcuouſly. 
The roots of pimpinella have a 
grateful, warm, very pungent taſte, 
which is entirely extracted by rec- 
tified ſpirit: in diſtillation, the 
menſtruum ariſes, leaving all that 
it had taken up from the root, 
united into a pungent aromatic 
reſin. This root promiſes, from 
its ſenfible qualities, to be a medi- 
cine of conſiderable utility ; though 
little regarded in common practice : 
-the only officinal compoſition in 
which it is an ingredient, is the 
puluis ari compoſitus [L.] Stahl, 
Hoffman, and other German phy- 
ſicians, are extremely fond of it; 
and recommend it as an excellent 
ſtomachic, reſolvent, detergent, div. 
zetic, diaphoretic, and 'alexiphar- 
mac. They frequently gave it, 
l 19 
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and not without ſucceſs, in ſcorbu- 
tig and cutaneous diſorders, foul- 
neſs of the blood and juices, tu- 


mours and obſtructions of the glands, 


and diſeaſes proceeding from a de- 
ficiency of the fluid ſecretions in 
general. Boerhaave directs the uſe 
of this medicine in aſthmatic and 
hydropic caſes, where the ſtrong- 
eſt reſolvents are indicated: the 
form he prefers is a watery infu- 
ſion; but the ſpirituous tincture 
poſſeſſes the virtues of the root in 
much greater perfection. 


There is another ſpecies of pim- 


pinella called zigra, from its root 
being externally of a bright black 
colour, whilſt thoſe of the forego- 
ing forts are whitiſh: this is re- 
markable for its yielding an eſſen- 
tial oil of a blue colour. It grows 
wild in ſome parts of Germany, 
Swiſſerland, &c. and is now and 
then met with in our gardens. 


- PINUS auclei et reſina: Pinus ſa- 
tive C. B. et Pinus ſylweſtris C. B. 
Pine tree; the kernels of its fruit 
or cones, and its reſin [E.] 

The pine tree differs from the 


firs in having its leaves ſtanding in 


pairs, thoſe of the firs being ſolita- 


ry. The pine abounds with the 


ſame kind of reſinous juice as the 
fir trees (ſee the articles Terebinthina 
and Thus vulgare.) The kernels 
have a very pleaſant ſweet taſte, 
and appear to be nearly of the 
ſame quality with ſweet almonds : 
they are confidered rather as diete- 
tic than medicinal articles. 


PIPER NIGRUM IL. E.] Black 
pepper; the fruit of a plant grow- 


ing in Java, Malabar, &c. gathered 
probably before it is fully ripe, and 
exſiccated in the ſun. This is the 
only ſpice which we import dirett- 
ly from the Eaſt- Indies, all the o- 
thers coming through the hands of 


the Dutch. 675 | 
| PIPER 


EDO 


; 
1 
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PIPER ALBUM [L. E.] White 
pepper; the fruit of the black pep- 
per plant gathered when ripe, and 
decorticated by maceration in wa- 
ter. The grains, as brought to us, 
have ſometimes pieces of a dark 
coloured ſkin ſtill upon them. 


PIPER LONGUM [IT. E.] 
Long pepper. This is the fruit of 
a different plant 2 alſo in 
the Eaſt- Indies. It is of a cylin- 
drical figure, about an inch and a 
half in length; the external ſurface 
appears compoſed of numerous mi- 
nute grains diſpoſed round the fruit 
in a kind of ſpiral direction. 

All theſe ices have a pungent 
ſmell, and a very hot biting taſte, 


The long fort, which is the hotteſt 


and ſtrongeſt, is moſt frequently 
made ule of for medicinal purpoſes; 
the black, as being more grateful, 
for culinary ones; the white, which 
is the weakeſt of the three, is rarely 
employed for either. The warmth 
and pungency of theſe ſpices re- 
ſides chiefly in their reſinous part; 
their aromatic odour in an eſſen- 
tial oil. The genuine diſtilled oil 


ſmells ſtrong of the pepper, but 


has very little acrimony; the re- 
maining decoction inſpiſſated, yields 
an extract conſiderably pungent. A 
tincture made in rectifled ſpirit is 
extremely hot and fiery;' a few 
drops of it ſet the mouth as it 
were in a flame. | 

The white pepper is an ingre- 
dient in philonium and mithridate; 
the black, in the pulvis antilyſſus, 
electary of bayberries, confectio 
Paulina, and theriaca; the long, in 
the bitter wine, aromatic tincture, 
powder and pills, the compound 
powders of bole and ſcordium, the 
eonfectio Paulina, mithridate, and 
eherlaby L Y.! wag pions 


PIPER JAMAICENSE #. F.] 
Pimento, or Jamaica pepper; the 
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This is the produce of our 
own plantations; it is the fruit 
of a large tree, growing ſponta- 
neouſly in the mountainous parts of 


Jamaica, called by fir Hans Sloan, 


myrtus arborea,  aromatica, foliis 
laurinis, The ſmell of this ſpice 
reſembles a mixture of cinnamon, 


cloves and nutmegs: its taſte ap- 


proaches to that of cloves, or a 
mixture of the three foregoing 3 
whence it-has received the name of 
alliſpice. The ſhops have been 
for ſome time accuſtomed to em- 
ploy this aromatic as a ſucceda- 
neum to the more coſtly ſpices, 
and from them it has been intro- 
duced into our hoſpitals: the Lon- 
don college have given it a place in 
their late diſpenſatory, and direct a 
ſimple water to be diſtilled from it, 
which poſſeſſes the flavour of the 
pimento in great perfection. It 
yields a large uantity of a plea- 
ſant eſſenti ol, which finks in 
water: this oil, recommended in 
the Pharmocgpcoia  reformata, is 
now received into the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia. Rectiſied ſpirit ex- 
tracts its pungency and flavour, and 
eleyates nothing in diſtillation. 


PIPER INDICUM : Cap 


filtquis longis propendentibus Tours. 


Guinea pepper, or capſicum; the 
fruit. | 

This is an annual plant cultivated 
in our gardens; it ripens its red 
pods in September or October. 
The taſte of capſicum is extremely 
pungent and acrimonious, ſetting 


the mouth as it were on fire. It 18 


rarely made uſe of in medicine, 
eing chiefly employed for culinary 
purpoſes : a ſpecies of it, called 


in the Weſt-Indies bird pepper, is 


the baſis of a powder brought us 
from thence under the name 


Cayar piphr. * 
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PIEUM: Pi/am arvenſe flore can- 
2 rotundo albo C. B. Peas; 
the ſeeds [E.] 1 23 


- Theſe are commonly uſed in food, 
but very rarely for medicinal pur- 


pPioſes. | 


PIX LIQUIDA IL. E. . Tar; 
a thick, black, unctuous ſabſtance ; 
obtained from old pines and fir- 
trees, by burning them with a 
clofe ſmothering heat. It differs 
from the native refinous juice of 
the trees (ſee Terebinthina) in having 
received a diſagreeable impreſſion 
from the fire, and containing a 
portion of the ſaline and other juices 


united with the refinous and oily : ' 


the mediation of theſe, a part 
of the terebinthinate oil proves dif- 
ſoluble in aqueous liquors, which 
extract little or nothing from the 
purer turpentines. Water impreg· 
nated with the more ſoluble wh 


of tar, proves, in conſequence of 


this hot pungent oil, warm and ſti- 
mulating : it ſenſibly raiſes the pulſe 
and quickens the circulation: by 
theſe qualities, in cold languid 
pal matir habits, it ſtrengthens 
| olids, attenuates viſcid juices, 

opens obſtructions of the minuter 
veſſels, and promotes perſpiration 
and the id fecretions in general; 
whilſt in hot bilious temperaments, 
it difpoſes to inflammation, and 
aggravates the complaints which it 
has been employed ro remove. 


PIX ARIDA [L. E.] Dry or 
ftone piich. =. the 
This is the pix liguida exſiccated 
heat : in this proceſs, a part of 
ke acid and the more volatile oil 
are diſſipated along with, the aque- 
ous moiſture; and hence the pro- 


du&t proves conſiderably leſs aQive. 


It is made uſe of only in external 
ications,” as a warm adheſive, 
ehinous oY | 


EET... 
PIX NAVALIS. This is gene- 
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rally allowed to be the ſame with 
the foregoing dry pitch or inſpiſſat- 
ed tar: hence in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopceia the terms pix ficce 
and pix navalis are made ſynony- 
mous. According to Geoffroy, it 
is compounded of a ſtrange mix. 
ture of tallow, and tar, and pa- 
2 and an artificial black 
pitch; which artificial pitch is it- 
ſelf compoſed of tar and palimpiſ- 
ſa; and this palimpiſſa is no other 
than an inſpiſlated tar: ſo that 


notwithſtanding this ſhow of com- 


poſition, the reſult is only a mix - 
ture of pitch with a little tallew. 


PIX BURGUNDICA IL. E.] 


Burgundy pitch. This is of a ſo- 


lid conſiſtence, yet ſomewhat foft, 
of a reddiſh brown colour, and 
more agreeable in ſmell than ei- 
ther of the foregoing. Geoffroy re- 


lates, that it is compoſed of gallipot 


(a ſolid whitiſh reſin which ſepa- 
rates from ſome of the terebintbinæ 
as they run from the tree) melted 
with common turpentine and a lit- 
tle of its diſtilled oil. Dale inform⸗ 
us, from the relation of a gentle- 
man who ſaw the preparation of 
this commodity in Saxony (from 
whence we are chiefly ſupplied with 
it) that it is no more than the com- 
mon turpentine boiled a little. 

All theſe ſubſtances are employed 
in the ſhops only in external com- 


| Poſitions. The dry pitch and Bur- 


gundy pitch, are ingredients in ſe- 
veral platters, ointments, and ce- 
rates: and tar gives name to one 
of the ointments. 1 


PLANTAGINIS LATIFOLLE 


felia, ſemen: Common broad-leaved 


plantane, called /eptinervia, from 

its having ſeven large nerves or ribs 

running along each leaf; the nar- 

row-leaved ſort has only five ribs, 

and hence is named guingurnervia : 

they are both common in G0 
| "ha 


f 
75 
f 
| 
: 
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and by road-fides. The leaves are 
lightly aſtringent, and the ſeeds ſaid 
to be ſo; and hence they ſtand re- 
commended in hæmorrhages, and 
other caſes where medicines of this 
kind are proper. The leaves bruiſed 
a little, are the uſual application of 
the common people to flight fleſh 
wounds. The Edinburgh college 
directs an extract to be made fro 
che leaves. 


PLUMBUM [L. E.] Lead. 

This is the heavieſt of the metals 
except gold: it melts in a moderate 
heat, and if kept in fuſion, is ſoon 
converted partly into fume and 
partly into an aſh- coloured calx 
(plumbum uflum;) this expoſed to a 
ſtronger fire, in ſuch a manner that 
the flame may play upon its ſurface, 
becomes firſt yellow, and after- 
wards of a deep red, (minium or 
red lead: ) if in this proceſs the fire 
be ſuddenly raiſed to a conſiderable 
height, the calx melts, aſſumes the 
appearance of oil, and on cooling 
forms a ſoft leafy ſubſtance of a yel- 
lowiſh or reddiſh colour Cliibarge.) 
The proper menſtruum of this me- 
tal is aquafortis : the vegetable a- 
_ cids likewiſe diſſolve it, but in very 
ſmall quantity: a quart of diſtilled 
vinegar will not take up a dram ; 
evans to the ſteam of vinegar, it 
is by degrees corroded into a white 
powder ( ceruſſe) which is conſider- 
ably more eaſy of ſolution. The 
calces of lead diſſolve, by heat, in 
expreſſed oils; theſe mixtures are 
the baſis of ſeveral officinal plaſters 
and unguents. Cryſtals of this me- 
tal made with diſtilled vinegar (call - 
ed, from their (weetiſh _ ſugar 
of lead) and a tincture drawn from 
theſe and preen vitriol are likewiſe 
kept in the ſhops. - | 

Preparations of lead, given in- 
ternally, are ſuppoſed to incraſſate 


the fluids, abate inflammations, and 


refirain venereal defires, The ſugar 
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is a ſtrong aſtringent, and has been 
uſed, it is ſaid with good ſucceſs, in 
hemorrhages, the fluor albus, ſemi- 
nal gleets, &c. The tincture is re- 
commended for the like purpoles ; 
and for checking immoderate ſweats 
in phthiſical cafes, whence it has 
been uſually called tinctura antiph- 
thiſica. The internal uſe of this 
metal is nevertheleſs full of danger, 
and ought never to be ventured 
upon unleſs in deſperate cales, af- 
ter other medicines have been em- 
ployed without taking effect: it 
often occaſions violent colics; and 
though it ſhould not prove immedi- 
ately hurtful, its ill conſequences 
are ſure, though ſlow : tremors, 
ſpaſms, or lingering tabes, too fre- 
quently follow. | 


POLII, ſeu Polit montani ſummi- 
tates. Poley mountain; the | 
[L. E.] s * 

It has been diſputed among bota- 
nic writers, what ſpecies of poley 
ought to be employed in medicine. 
'The London college allows the pro- 
miſcuous uſe of two, the polium ma- 
ritimum erectum Monſpeliacum C. B. 
and the polium anguftifolium Creti- 
cum C. B. The firſt is ſometimes 
cultivated, in our ens, and is 
the ſort which the ſhops have been 

erally ſupplied with. They have 

th a light aromatic ſmell, and a 
bitteriſh taſte ; that brought from 
Crete is the moſt agreeable. They 
ſtand recommended in catarrhs, 
uterine diforders, &c. but at pre- 
ſent are ſcarce otherwiſe made uſe 
of "than as an ingredient in the mi- 
thridate and theriaca. 


POLYGONATUM, vide $16 


GILLUM SALOMONIS, 


\-» POLYGONUM, vide Centre 
NODIUM. > C4226 
POLYPODII radix : Filicis Po- 
2 


* 
. 
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Hpodii dictæ Herm. Polypody; the 
root [E.] | | 
. Polypody is a capillary plant, 
growing upon old walls, the truncs 
of decayed trees, &c. that found 
upon the oak is generally preferred, 
though not ſentbly different from 
the others. The roots are long 
and: flender, of a reddiſh brown 
colour on the outſide, greeniſh 
within, full of ſmall tubercles, 
which are reſembled to the feet of 
an inſet ; 
the plant: the taſte of theſe roots 
is ſweetiſh and nauſeous. 
| Polypody has been employed in 
medicine for many ages ; neverthe- 
leſs its virtues remain as yet to be 
determined. The ancients held it 
to be a powerful purger of melan- 
cholic humours ; by degrees, it 
came to' be looked upon as an eva- 
cuater of all humours in general: 
at length, it was ſuppoſed only to 
gently looſen the belly ; and after- 
wards even this quality was denied 
it : ſucceeding phyſicians declared 
it to be aſtringent; of this number 
is Boerhaave, who eſteems it mo- 
derately ſtyptic and antiſcorbutic. 
For our own part, we have had no 
dire& experience of it; nor is it 


employed in practice: it is proba- 


„ ble that (as Juncker ſuppoſes) the 
freſh root may. looſen the belly, 
and that it has not this effect when 

. PPOLYTRICHUM, vide TRI 
CHOMANES. 33" 1 1909 fr} 
-. POMPHOLYX: a calx, or flow- 
ers, of zinc, produced- in the fur- 


- , naces where copper is made into 


braſs: by calamine the ore of zinc. 
It is found adhering, to the covers 
of the crucibles, &c. either in form 
of thin crafts, or of a light downy 
matter, generally of a pure white 
colour, though ſometimes yellow- 
in. Ses Züco 
N 
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 POPULI NIGRA gemme : Po- 


pull aigræ C. B. The black pop- 


lar; its buds [ E.] 

The black poplar is a large tree, 
growing wild in watery places ; it 
is eaſily raiſed and very quick of 
growth. The young buds or ru- 
diments of the leaves, which ap- 
pear in the beginning of ſpring, 


. abound with a yellow, unctuous, 


odorous juice. They have hither. 
to been employed chiefly in an 
ointment, which received its name 
from them; though they are cer- 
tainly capable of being applied to 


other purpoſes : a tincture of them 


made in rectified fpirit, yields, 
upon being inſpiſſated, a fragrant 
reſin ſuperior to many of thoſe 
brought from abroad. 


PORRI radix : Porri communis 
capitati C. B. Leeks; the root. 
This participates of the virtues of 
garlick, from which it differs chief- 
ly in being much weaker. See the 
article ALL1um. | 


PORTULACÆ enen: Portu- 
lace hortenſis latifoliaæ F. B. Pur 
lane; the ſeeds. _. 

This herb is cultivated in gar- 
dens for culinary uſes. The ſeeds 
are ranked among the leſſer cold 
ſeeds, and "have ſometimes been 
employed in emulſions, and the 
like, along with the others of that 
claſ . 1.10 -, 


POTENTILLA, vide 3 


TIN A. 
. PRASIUM, vide Maaauniun. 


PRIMULAÆE VERIS alia, ra- 
dix: Primule weris pallido flore hu- 
milis Tourn. Primtoſe; the herb 
aud root, II „o figs + 
This is a low plant, growing 
wild in woods and hedges, and 
producing pale yellow flowers ip 
| rac 
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the ſpring. The leaves have an 


herbaceous taſte. The roots are 
lightly bitter, with a kind of 
aromatic flavour, which ſome re- 
ſemble to that of aniſeeds; their 

expreſſed juice, purified by ſettling, 
is ſometimes uſed as a ſternutatory. 
The flowers have an agreeable fla- 
vour, but very weak : an infuſion 
of them in wine, and a ſpirit di- 
filled from them, are employ- 
ed in ſome places as cordial” and 
nervine. 6 


PRUN ELLE, ſeu Brunellz fo- 
lia: Prunellæ majoris foliis non di/- 
ſeftis C. B. Selftheal; the leaves 

E. | 
a Lai plant grows wild in mea- 
dows and paſture grounds, and 
produces thick ſpikes of purpliſh 
flowers during the latter part of 
the ſummer, It has an herbaceous 
roughiſh taſte : and hence ſtands 
recommended in hæmorrhages and 
alvine fluxes: it has been princi- 
pally celebrated as a vulnerary, 
| whence its name; and in garga- 
riſms for aphthz, and inflamma- 
tions of the fauces. 


PRUNUS HORTENSIS. The 
plum tree. Three ſorts: of plums 
are looked upon as articles of the 
materia medica. They are all met 
with in our gardens, but the ſhops 


are ſupplied with the fruit mode- 


rately dried from abroad. 


PRUNA BRIGNOLENSIA : 
Pruna ex flavo rufeſcentia, mixti ſa- 
forts, gratiſima C. B. The Brig- 
nole plum, brought from Provence 


under the name of prunelloes [Z.] 


PRUNA GALLICA [L. E.]: 
Frudus Pruni fruftu parwo, dulci, 
atro-cæruleo Tourn, French or com- 
mon prunes [L. E.] This is the 


plum called by our gardeners the 
litthe black damaſk. 
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PRUNA DAMASCENA : 
Fructus Pruni frudtu magno, dulri, 
atro - cerulco Tours. Damaſcens 
plums, or damſons. This is the 
ſort called the great damafł violet 
of Tours. It is ſeldom met with 
dry in the ſhops, and is generally 
ſupplied by the common prune. 
The medical effects of the dam- 
ſon and common prunes are, to 
abate heat, and gently looſen the 


belly; which they perform by lu- 


bricating the paſſage, and ſoftening 
the excrement. "They are of conſ- 
derable ſervice in coſtiveneſs, ac- 
companied with heat or irritation, 
which the more ſtimulating cathar- 
tics would tend to aggravate: where 
prunes are not of themſelves ſuffi- 
cient, their effects may be promoted 
by joining with them a little rhu- 
barb or the like: to which may be 
added ſome carminative ingredient, 
to prevent their occaſioning flatu- 
lencies. Prunelloes have ſcarce any 
laxative quality : theſe are mild 
grateful refrigerants, and by being 
occaſionally — in the mouth, 
uſefully allay the thirſt of hy- 
dropic perſons. 31 


PRUNA SILVESTRIA: Fruc-· 
tus pruni filveftris. C. B. Sloes; 
the fruit of the common black thorn, 
or ſloe buſh [L. E.] 4% 3754 

Theſe have a very rough, auftere 


taſte, eſpecially. before they have 
been mellowed by froſts. The 


juice of the unripe fruit, inſpiſſated 
to a proper conſiſtence, is called 
acacia Germanica, and uſually fold 
in the ſhops for the true Egyptian 
acacia : it is equally aſtringent with 
the Egyptian fort, but has more of 
a ſharp or tartiſh taſte, - Without 

thing of the ſweetiſh reliſh-of-the 
other. The inſpiſſated juice is di- 
rected as an officinal by the Edin- 
burgh college, and a conſerve of 
the fruit by the London. 5 
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* 
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PSYLLII ne: Phyllii majorts 
erecti C. B. Fleawort; the ſeeds. 
This is a ſort of plantane, grow- 


ing wild in the warmer climates, - 


and ſometimes met with in our 
gardens : it differs from the com- 
mon plantanes in having its ſtalks 
branched, with leaves upon them ; 
hence it is named by Ray, plantago 
eaul;fera., The ſeeds have been 


. uſually brought from the ſouth of 


France ; they are ſmall, but ſup- 
poſed to reſemble in ſhape a flea, 


iwhence the Engliſh name of the 


Plant. Theſe ſeeds have a nauſe- 
ous, mucilaginous taſte: boiled in 
water, they yield a conſiderable 

uantity of mucilage, which is 
ſometimes made uſe of in emol- 
lient glyſters, and the like. Alpi- 
pinus relates, that among the Egyp- 


tians this mucilage is given in ar- 


dent fevers, and that it generally 
either looſens the belly or promotes 


PTARMICA _ : 1 
fratenſis, ſerrato folio C. B. Sneeze- 
wort, or baſtard pellitory; the root 

E. 5 > 
is grows wild upon heaths and 
in moiſt ſhady places; the flowers, 
which are of a white colour, come 
Forth in June and July. The roots 
have an acrid ſmell, and a hot bit- 
ing 'taſte : chewed they occaſion 
a plentiful diſcharge of ſaliva ; and 
when powdered and ſnuffed up the 
noſe, provoke ſneezing. Thele are 
the only intentions to which they 


have been uſually applied. 


- *PULEGIHT folia : Pulegii lati- 
folii C. B. Meuthe | aquatice ſeu 


pulegit vulgaris Tourn. Pennyroyal ; 


the leaves [L. E.] 
This plant grows ſpontaneouſly 


in. ſeveral parts of England upon 


moiſt commons, and in watery 


places; trailing upon the ground 
and riking roots at the joints, 
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Our markets have been for ſome 
time ſupplied with a garden ſort, 
which 1s larger than the other, and 
ws upright: this is called b 
r. Dale pulegium erectum. 
Pennyroyal is a warm, pungent 
herb, of the aromatic kind, ſimi- 
lar to mint, but more acrid and 
leſs agreeable: it has long been 
held in great eſteem, and not un- 
deſervedly, as an aper: ent, and de- 
obſtruent, particularly in hyſteric 
complaints, and ſuppreſſions of the 
uterine purgations. For theſe pur- 
poſes, the diſtilled water is gene- 
rally made uſe of, or what is of 
equal efficacy, an infuſion of the 
leaves. It is obſervable, that both 
water and rectified ſpirit extract the 
virtues of this herb by infuſion, 
and likewiſe elevate greateſt part of 
them 1n diſtillation. 

In the ſhops are kept a ſimple 
[L. E.] and ſpirituous [L.] water 
and eſſential oil [L. E.] of the 
plant: this herb is uſed alſo in the 
compound valerian water and tro- 


ches of myrrh [E.] and its ſimple 


water for making the lac ammo- 
niaci [L.] and the camphorated 
emulſion [E.] | 


PULEGII CERVINI Dia: 
Pulegii anguſtifolii C. B. Hants 
pennyroyal ; the leaves, 

This ſpecies is met with, though 
not very often, in our gardens. It 
is ſomewhat ſtronger, yet rather 
more agreeable, than the foregoing, 


both in taſte and ſmell. 


PULMONARILE MACULO-, 
SE folia: Pulmonariæ ltalorum ad 
bugloſſam accedentis J. B. Spotted 
lungwort, or ſage of Jeruſalem 
the leaves [E.] 


This is met with in gardens : 


the leaves are of a green colour 


ſpotted with white; of an herba- 
ceous ſomewhat mucilaginous taſte, 


without any imell, They ſtand re. 


commended 
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- 
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Part II. 
ended againſt ulcers of the 
bog, phthiſes, and other like 


diſorders: nevertheleſs experience 
pron to theſe vir. 


ives little countenance 
tues, nor does the preſent practice 


PYRETHRI radix : Pyrethri 

« bellidis C. B. Pellitory of 
Spain; the root [L. E. 

This plant, though à native of 
the warm climates, bears the ordi- 
nary winters of this; and often 
flowers ſucceſſively, from Chriſt- 
mas to. May ; the roots alſo grow 
larger with us than thoſe which the 
ſhops are uſually ſupplied with 
from abroad. 

Pellitory root has no ſenſible 
ſmell; its tafte is very hot and 
acrid, but leſs fo than that of arum 
or dracunculus : the juice expreſ- 
ſed from it has ſcarce any acrimony, 
nor is the root itfelf ſo pungent 
when freſh as after it has been 
dried. Water, aſſiſted by heat, 
extracts ſome ſhare of its tafte, rec- 


tified ſpirit the whole ; neither of 


them elevate any thing in diftifla- 
tion. The principal uſe of pyre- 
thrum in the preſent practice is as a 
maſticatory, bor promoting the ſa- 
lival flux, and evacuating viſcid 
humours from the head and neigh- 
bouring parts: by this means it 
often relieves the tooth-ach, ſome 
kinds of pains of the head, and 
lethargic complaints. 


QUERCUS «cortex : Quercys cum 
longis pediculis C. J. Oak tree; 


| the bark [E.] 


This bark is a ſtrong aſtringent; 
and hence ſtands recommended in 
hzmorrhages, alvine fluxes, and 
other præternatural or immoderate 

RANARUM SPERMA. F 
ſpawn. This has been celebrated 
as an excellent cooler for external 
purpoſes ; but practitioners have 


in 
of the horferadiſh, The college 
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not jenced from it any 
liar s that could deſerve its 
being continued in uſe, and both 


the London and Edinburgh colleges ge 
have now diſcarded it. 


RAPHANI RUSTICANT: ra: 
dix: Rapbani ruſticani C. B. Cochlea 
ariæ folio cubitali Turn. Horſe- 
radiſh ; the root * Z.! ih 

This plant is ſometimes found 
wild about river-ſfides, and other 
moiſt places; for medicingl aud 
culinary uſes, jt is cultivated in 
gardens ; it flowers in June, but 
rarely perfects its ſeeds in this 
r 3 1 has a 

uick pungent ſmell, and a pene- 
* l it nevertheleſs 
contains in certain veſſels a ſweet 
juice, which ſometimes exudes up- 
on the ſurface. By drying, it 
Joſes all its acrimony, becomin 
firſt ſweetiſh, and afterwards al 
infipid : if kept in a cool place, 
covered with fand, it retaing its 
* for a conſiderable time. 

medical effects of this root 
are to ſtimulate the ſolids, attenu- 
ate the juices, and promote the 
fluid ſecretions: it ſeems to extend 
its action through the whole habi 
and affect the minuteſt glands. It 
has frequently done good ſervice 
5 _ of ol and other 
nic diſorders proceeding from 
a viſcidity of the juices, or Sofirue- 
tions of the excretory dufts. Sy- 
denham recommends it likewife in 
dropfies, particularly thoſe which 
ſometimes follow intermittent fe- 
vers. Both water and rectiſied ſpi- 
rit extract the virtues of this root 
by infuſion, and elevate them in 
diſtillation : along with the aqueous 
fluid, an eſſential oil arifes, pofſeſs- 
ing the whole taſte and pungency 


have given us a very elegant com- 
— water, which takes its name 
n * 


this root. 
| RAPT, 
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RAI radix, /emen.: Rapi ſativi 
rotundi C. B. Turneps; the roots 
es en, ain enen 
Theſe roots are accounted a 
wholeſome aperient food: the li- 
quor preſſed out from them after 
boiling has been ſometimes uſed 
nedicinally as a deobſtruent and 
diuretic. The ſeeds are ſlightly 
pungent. . 
REALGAR, a foſſil compoſed 
of arſenic and ſulphur. Vide Axs E- 
og e e og | 
REGINA PRATI, vide Ur- 


MARIA. | 


,RHABARBARUM IL. E.] 
Rhubarb; the root of a plant of the 
dock kind, which grows ſpontane- 
ouſly in China, and endures. the 
colds of our own. climate. Two 
ſorts. of rhubarb. are met with in 
the ſhops. The firſt is imported 
from Turkey and Ruſſia, in round- 
iſh pieces freed from the bark, 
with a hole through the middle of 
each; they are externally of a yel- 
Jow colour, and on cutting ap- 
pear variegated with lively reddiſh 
ſtreaks. The other, which is leſs 
eſteemed, comes immediately from 
the Eaſt-Indies, in longiſh pieces, 
harder, heavier, and more compact 
than the foregoing. The firſt ſort, 
unleſs kept very dry, is apt to 
grow mouldy and worm- eaten; the 
ſecond is leſs ſubjeRt to theſe incon- 
veniencies. Some of the more in- 
duſtrious artiſis are ſaid to fill up 
the worm holes with certain mix 
tures, and to colour the outſide of 
the damaged pieces with powder of 
the finer jo of rhubarb, and ſome- 
times with cheaper. materials: this 
is often ſo nicely done, as effec- 
tually to impoſe upon the buyer, 
unleſs, he very carefully examinęs 
each piece. The, marks of good 
K. are, that it be firm and 
ſolid, but not flinty; that it be ea- 
Aly pulverable, and appear, when 


* 
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powdered, of a-fine. bright yellow 
my that upon 1 = 
it imparts to the ſpittle a ſaffron 
tinge, without proving ſlimy or 
mucilaginous in the mouth. Its 
taſte 1s ſubacrid, bitteriſh, and 
ſomewhat aſtringent ; the ſmell 
lightly aromatic. 
Rhubarb. is a mild cathartic, 
which operates without violence 
or irritation, and may be given 
with ſafety even to pregnant wo- 
men and children. Beſides its pur- 
gative quality, it is celebrated for 
an aſtringent one, by which it 
ſtrengthens the tone of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, and proves uſe ful in 
diarrhcez and diſorders proceeding 
from a laxity of the fibres. Rhu- 
barb in ſubſtance operates more 
powerfully as a cathartic than any 
of the preparations of it. Watery 
tinctures purge more than the ſpi- 
rituous ones; whilſt the latter con- 
tain in greater perfection the aro- 
matic, aſtringent, and corroborating 
virtues of the rhubarb, The doſe, 
when intended as a; purgative, is 
from a ſcruple to a dram or more. 
The Turkey rhubarb is, among 
us, univerſally preferred to the 
Eaſt- India fort, . though this laſt is 
for ſome purpoſes at leaſt equal to 
the other; it is manifellly more 
aſtringent, but has ſomewhat lels 
of an aromatic flavour. 'TinRures 
drawn from both with rectified 
ſpirit, have nearly the fame. tafte : 
on diſtilling off the menſtruum, the 
extract left from the tinQure of the 
Faſt· India rhubarb proved conſider- 
ably the ſtrongeſt. They are both 


the produce of the ſame climate, 


and probably the roots of the ſame 
plant taken op'at different ſeaſons, 
or cured in à different manner. 
The officinal preparations of this 
drug are; roaſted chubarb [L.] a 
Watery infuſion, [E. J and vinous 
and ſpirituous tipctures IL. E.] 1c 
35, an ingredient in ſundry compoſi- 
| N tions, 


P ar t II. 
tions, as the ſyrup of ſena and 
rhubarb, dyſenteric electary, ſto- 
machic pills [Z.] ecphractic pills 
[L.] &c. | 


RHAMNUS CATHARTICUS, 
vide SyiNA CERVINA, 


RHAPONTICI radix: Rha- 
barbari Dioſcoridis et antiquorum 
Teurn, Rhapontic; the root of a 
large roundiſh-leaved dock, grow. 
ing wild on the mountain Rhodope 
in Thrace, from whence it was 
brought into Europe, about the 
year 1610, by Alpinus: it bears 
the hardeſt winters of this climate, 
and is not unfrequent in our botanic 
gardens, The root of this plant 
(which appears evidently to have' 
been the rhubarb of the ancients) is 
by ſome confounded with the mo- 
dern rhabarb, though conſiderably 
different both in appearance and 
quality. The rhapontic is of a 
duſky colour on the ſur face, of 
a looſe ſpongy texture; conſider- 
ably more aſtringent, but leſs pur- 

ative, than rhubarb; in this laſt 
intention, two or three drams are 
required for a doſe. 


RHUS OBSONIORUM, vide 


SUMACH., 


RIBESIA: frufus Ribes vul- 
garis frufiu rubro Raii, Red cur- 
rant buſh ; the berries [B.] 

Theſe have a cool, acidulous, 
ſweet taſte, ſufficiently agreeable 
both to the palate and ſtomach. 
The college of Edinburgh directs 
a gelly to be made from them with 
ſugar ; but at preſent they are ra- 


ther looked upon as a dietetic than 
a medicinal article. 


ROSA DAMASCENA : Reſa 
FE) C. B. The damaſk roſe 


This elegant flower is common 


in our gardens, Its ſmell is ve- 
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ry pleaſant, and almoſt univerſal- . 
ly admired; its taſte bitteriſh and 
ſubacrid. In diſtillation with wa- 
ter, it yields a ſmall portion of a 
butyraceous dil, whoſe flavour ex- 
actly reſembles that of the roſes, 
This oil, and the diftilled water, 
are very uſeful and agreeable cor- 
dials: Hoffman ſtrongly recom- 
mends them as of ſingular efficacy 
for raiſing the ſtrength, chearing 
and recruiting the ſpirits, and al- 
laying pain; which they perform 
without raiſing any heat in the con- 
ſtitution, rather abating it when in- 
ordinate: Damaſk roſes, beſides 
their cordial aromatic virtue, which 
reſides in their volatile parts, have 
a mildly purgative one, which re- 
mains entire in the decoction left 
after the ng maps hs, with a 

roper quantity of ſugar, forms an 
oooh laxative Per. x which has 
long kept, its place in the ſhops. 
The other officinal preparations of 
this flower, are a folutive honey, 
and the diftilled water, which laſt 
is an ingredient in the muſk-julep, 
the confection of kermes, and ſa- 
ponaceous lotion, and is uſed alſo 
in making the ſimple ointment 
called pomatum [L. / 


ROSA RUBRA : Ræſa rubra 
multiplex C. B. The red roſe [L. E“ 
This has very little of the fra- 
grance of the foregoing pale ſort ; 
and, inſtead of its purgative quality, 
a mild gratefully aſtringent one, eſ- 
pecially before the flower has open- 
ed : this is conſiderably improved 
by hafty exſiccation; but both the 
aſtringency , and colour are im- 
pal 


by ſlow drying. In the 


ſhops are prepared a conſerve, ho- 


ney, tincture, troches [L. ] vine- 
gar and ſyrup [E.] of this flower: 
it is an ingredient alſo in the com- 
pound powder of ſcordium, the 


troches of Japan earth, mithridate 
and theriaca [L.] 
P RORIS- 


the flower ;. 
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RORISMARINI Jammitates, et 


flores ant bos dicti Roriſmarini hor- 


tenſis anguftiore folio C. B. Roſe- 
mary; the tops and flowers [E.] 
This is a native of Spain, Italy, 
and the ſouthern parts of France, 
where it grows in great abun- 
dance upon dry gravelly grounds; 


in the like foils, it thrives; beſt with 
us, and likewiſe proves ſtronger 
in ſmell, than when produced in 


moiſt rich ones: this obſervation 


obtajns in almoſt all the aromatic 


plants. 1 

Roſemary has a fragrant ſmell, 
and a warm pungent bitteriſh taſte, 
approaching to thoſe of lavender: 
the leaves and tender tops are 


ſtrongeſt; next to theſe the cup of 
he flowers themſelves, 
are conſiderably the weakeſt, but 


moſt pleaſant. Aqueous liquors 
extract great ſhare 


elevate them in ditillation ; along 


with the water ariſes a conſider- 


able quantity of eſſential oil, of an 
agreeable ſtrong penetrating ſmell. 
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of the virtues. of 
* roſemary leaves by, infuſion, and 


_ NarbJli 
ſam, ſaponaceous balſam, and nerve 
ointment IE.] ah 


RUBIA TINCTORUM :' ra. 
dix Rubiæ tin rorum ſative C. B. 
Madder; the root [L. E.]! 
Madder is raiſed in ſome of our 
gardens for medicinal purpoſes: it 
was formerly cultivated among us, 
in quantity, for the uſe of the dyers, 
Who are at preſent. ſupplied from 
Holland and Zealand. It has lit- 
the or no ſmell; a ſweetiſh taſte, 


mixed with a little bitterneſs. The 


virtues attributed to it, are thoſe of 
a detergent. and - aperient, , whence 
it has — uſually. ranked among 
the opening roots, and recommend- 
ed in obſtructions of the viſcera, 
particularly of the kidneys, in co- 
agulations of the blood from falls 
or bruiſes, in the jaundice, and be- 
ginnng drophes. It is an ingre- 

ient in the id eric decoction of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopceia. 

It is obſervable, that this root, 
taken internally, tinges the urine 
of a deep red colour; and in the 


Pure ſpirit extracts in great perfec- Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have 
| : tion the whole aromatie flavour of an account of its producing a like 
1 the roſemary, and elevates very effect upon the bones of animals 
* little of it in diſtillation; hence the who had it mixed with their food: 
| || reſinous maſs, left upon abſtracting all the bones, particularly the more 
| the ſpirit, proves an elegant aro- ſolid ones, were changed, both ex- 
1 matic, very rich in the peculiar ternally and internally, to a deep 
Wt |  .. qualities of the plant. The flowers red, but neither the fleſhy or car- 
of roſemary give over great part of tilaginous parts ſuffered any. alte- 
their flavour in diſtillation with pure ration: ſome of theſe bones mace- 
ſpirit; by watery liquors, their fra. rated in water for many weeks to- 
grance is much injured; by beat- gether; and afterwards ſteeped and 
ing, deſtroyed. The officinal pre- boiled in ſpirit of wine, loft none 
parations of roſemary are an eſſen- of their colour, nor communicated 
tial oil from the leaves [L, or. from any tinge to the liquors, This 
the herb in flower [E.] a conſerve root appears therefore to be pol- 
of the flowers [L. E. L ant a ſpirit, ſeſſed of great ſubtility of parts, 
called Hungary water, from the flow- whence its medical virtues ſeem to 

er; tops IL. E.] The tops are uſed deſerve inquiry. | 

alſo in the compound ſpirit of la. 

vender [L. E.] cordial confection RUBI IDAI frufus : Rubi idei 

L.] and cephalic tincture [E.] and ingſi C. B. The raſpberry buſh ; | 
e eſſential oil in the cephalic. bal- the fruit [L.] 3K 


2 This 


Part II. 

This ſhrub is common in our 
gardens; and has likewiſe, in ſome 
parts of England, been found wild : 
it flowers 64 May, and ripens its 
fruit in July. Raſpberries have a 
pleaſant ſweet taſte, accompanied 
with a peculiarly teful flavour; 
on account of which they are chiefly 
valued. As to their virtues, they 
moderately quench thirſt, - abate 
heat, ſtrengthen the viſcera, and 
promote the natural excretions. 
An agreeable fyrup, prepared from 


the — is directed to be kept in 


RUBI VULGARIS fola, fruc- 


tus: Rubi vulgaris frue rubi N 
| lack- 


nigro C. B. The bramble, or 
y baſh ; its leaves and fruit. 
This ſhrub is frequently found 
wild in woods and hedges. The 
berries have a faint taſte without 
any thing of the agreeable flavour of 
the fo ding: the leaves are ſome- 
what aſtri ngen. 
RUSCI, fue Bruſci radix i Ruſci 
myrtifoliz aculeati Tourn, Butchers» 
broom, or knee-holly ; the root 


This is a ſmall- prickly. plant; 
ſometimes found wild in woods, 
The root has a ſoft (weetiſh taſte, 
which is followed by a- bitteriſh 
one: it is one of the five aperi- 
ent roots ; and in this intentiow is 
ſometimes. made an ingredient in 
apozems and diet drinks, for open- 
ing ſlight obſtructions of the viſce- 
ra, purifying the blood and juices, 
and promoting the fluid ſecretions, 

RUTA folia, ſemen: Rutæ hor- 
tenſis latifolie C. B. Broad-leaved 
25 the leaves [L. E.] and. ſeeds 


is is a ſmall ſhrubby plant, 
met with in gardens, wherg it flow- 
ers in June, and holds its green 
leaves all the winter: we frequently 
ind in che markets a narrow-leaved 
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fort, which is cultivated by ſome 
in preference to the other, on ac- 
count of its leaves appearing va- 
riegated during the winter, with 


white ſtreaks. | 
Rue has a ſtrong ungrateful ſmell, 
and a bitteriſh, penetrating taſte ; 
the leaves, when 1n full yigour, are 
extremely acrid, inſomuch as to in- 
flame and bliſter the ſłin, if much 
handled. With regard to their me- 
dicinal virtues, they are powerfully 
ſtimulating, attenuating and deterg- 
ent; and hence, in cold phlegmarie 
habits, they quicken the girchla- 
tion, diſſolve tenacious juices, open 
obſtryctions of the excretory glands, 
and promote the fluid fecretſons, 
The writers on the materia medica 
in general, have entertained a very N 
15 opinion of the virtues of th13 
plant. Boerhaave is Haak er 175 
ſes, particularly of the effential 
dil, and the diſtilled water cohobat- 
ed or re- diflilled ſeveral times from 
freſtr parcels of the herb: after 
ſomewhat extravagantly &mmend- 
ing other waters prepared in this 
männer, he adds, with regard to 
that of rue, that the greateſt com- 
mendations he can beitow' upon it 
fall ſnort of its merit: What me- 
dicine * he) can be more efflea⸗ 
cious for. promoting ſweat and per- 
ſpiration, for the cure of the 2 
teric paſſion, and of epileßes, and 
for expelling poiſon??? Whatever 
ſervice rde may be of in the two 
laſt caſes, it undoubtedly has itz 
uſe in the others: the cohobated 
water, however, is not the moſt 
efficacious preparation of it. (See 
Part III. chap. v.) An extract made 
by rectified ſpirit, contains, in a 
ſmall compaſs, the whole virtues 
of the rue; this menſtruum taking 
up by infuſion all the pungency — hy 
flavour of the plant, and elevating 
nothing in. diſtillation, With wa- 
ter, its peculiar flavour and warmth 
ariſe; the bitterneſs, and a conſi- 
FS : derable 
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derable [ſhare of the pungency re- 
maining beh inna. 
A watery extract [E,] eſſential 
oil [L. E.] and conſerve [L.] of 
rue are kept in the ſhops. This 
herb is uſed alſo as an ingtedient 
in the electary of bayberries, com- 
paund powder of myrrh, and the 
green oil [L.] 1 


SABINE folia ſeu ſummirates: 
Sabine folio. tamariſci Diaſcoridis 
C. B. Savin ;. the leaves or tops 
„This is an eycrgreen ſhrub, 
N clothed with ſmall, ſomewhat 
rickly leaves: it does not pro- 
uce. fruit till very old, and hence 
. has been generally reputed barren. 
The leaves have a bitter, acrid, bit- 
ing taſte; and a, trong. diſagree- 

ö able ſmell;: diſtilled with water, 
they yield an eſſential oil, in larger 
ffman obſerves) than 
any other known vegetable, the 
turpentine. tree alone excepted. _ - 
_ Savin is a warm irritating aperi- 
ent medicine, capable of promot- 


ing ſweat, urine, and all the glan- 


dular ſecretions. The diſtilled oil 
is one of the moſt powerful em- 
menagogues; .and is found of good 
ſervice in obſtructions of the ute- 
rus, or .other viſcera, proceeding 
from a laxity and weakneſs of the 
veſſels, or a cold ſluggiſh indiſpoſi- 
tion of the juices. _ | 
Ihe eſſential oil [L. E.] and a 
watery extract [L.] of ſavin are 
kept in the ſhops.: the leaves them- 
ſelves are an ingredient in the com- 
pound valerian water [E.]; the ex- 
tract in the compound elixir, of 
myrrh [L.]; and the eſſential oil in 
che troches of myrrh [E.] 


„ . SACCHARUM ALBUM. White 
or refiged ſugar. [F.] 

' SACCHARUM PURISSIMUN., 
Double-refined ſugas [L. 
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. SACCHARUM RUBRUM. 
Brown or unrefined ſugar [L. E.] 


- SACCHARUM- /CANDUM, 
Sugar-candy [E.]J - | 

Sugar is the eſſential ſalt of the 
arundo ſaccharifera, a beautiful 
large cane growing | ſpontaneouſly 
in the Eaſt-Indies,. and fome of the 
warmer parts of the Weſt, and cul. 
tivated in great quantity. in our 
American plantations. The ex- 
preſſed juice of the cane is clariſied 
with the addition of lime water 
(without which it does not aſſume 
the form of a true ſugat) and boiled 
down to a due conſiſtence; when, 
being removed from the fire, the 
ſaccharine part concretes from the 
groſſer unctuous matter, called trea- 
cle, or melaſſes. This, as yet im- 
pure or brown ſugar, is farther pu- 
rified, in conical moulds, by ſpread. 
ing moiſt clay on the upper broad 
ſurface; the watery moiſtute, ſlowly 
percolating through the maſs, carries 
with it a conſiderable part of th 
remains of the treacly matter, This 
clayed ſugar, imported from Ame- 
rica, is by our ' refiners diſſolved 
in water, the ſolution clarified by 
boiling with whites of eggs and 
deſpumation, and after due evapo- 
ration 2 into moulds: as ſoon 
as the fugar has concreted, and the 
fluid part drained off, the ſurface 
is covered with moiſt clay as be- 
fore. The ſugar, thus once te- 
fined, by a repetition of the pro- 
ceſs, becomes the double- refined 
ſugar of the ſhops. The candy, or 
cryſtals, are prepared by boiling 
down ſolutions of ſugar to a cer- 
tain pitch, and then removing them 
into a hot room; with flicks et 
acroſs the veſſel for. the ſugar to 
ſhoot upon: - theſe. cryſtals; prove 
of a white or brown colour, ac- 
cording. as the ſugar was pure or 
Me | | 
Iimpule. | 


The 
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Part II. 

The uſes of ſugar as a ſweet, 
are ſufficiently well known. The 
impure ſorts contain an unctuous, 
or oily matter, .in conſequence of 
which they prove emollient and 
laxative, The cryſtals are moſt 
difficult of ſolution, and hence are 
propereſt where this ſoft lubricating 


{ſweet is wanted to diffolve ſlowly 
in the mouth, 


SAGAPENUM [L. E.] a con- 
crete juice brought from Alexan- 
dria, either in diſtinct tears, or run 
together in large maſſes. It 1s out- 
wardly of a yellowiſh colour, inter- 
nally ſomewhat paler, and clear 
like horn, grows ſoft upon being 
l ſticks to the fingers ; 
its taſte is hot and biting ; the ſmell 
diſagreeable, by ſome reſembled 
to that of a leek, by others to a 
mixture of aſafetida and galbanum. 

Sagapenum is an uſeful aperient 
and deobſtruent; and frequent- 
ly preſcribed either alone, or in 
conjunction with ammoniacum, or 
galbanum, for- opening obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, and in hy- 
ſterical diſorders + ariſing from a 
deficiency of the menſtrual purga- 
tions. It likewiſe deterges the 
pulmonary veſlels, and proves of 
conſiderable ſervice in ſome kinds 
of aſthmas, where the lungs are 
oppreſſed by viſcid phlegm. It is 
moſt commodiouſly given in the 
form of pills; from two or three 
grains to half a dram, may be 
given every night or oftener, and 
continued for ſome time. When 
ſaga num 1s ſcarce, the druggiſts 
uſually ſupply its place with the 
larger Ye 
of 'bdellium, broken into pieces; 
which are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from it. 

Sagapenum is an ingredient in the 
compound powder of myrrh, gum- 
pills, electary of bay-berries, mi- 
thridate and theriaca of the London 
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harmacopœia. The college of 
inburgh has no where employed 
either this gum or opoponax, giv- 
ing the 5 to ammoniacum 
aud galbanum. 


SAGO [E.] This is the pro- 
duce of an oriental tree, called by 
C. Bauhine palmam referens arbor 
The medullary part 
of the tree is beaten with water, 
and made into cakes, which are 
uſed by the Indians as bread : 
theſe reduced into granules, and 
dried, are the ſago brought to us. 
It is moderately, nutritious, though 
not perhaps ſuperior to our own 


grain. 


SAL AMMONIACUS. Sal am- 
moniac TL. E. | f 

This is an artificial ſaline con- 
crete, ſaid to be prepared by ſubli- 
mation from the ſoot of cow dung. 
It is brought to us from Egypt, in 
large round cakes, convex on one 
ſide, and concave on the other; 
and ſometimes in conical loaves: 
on breaking, they appear compoſed 
of needles, or ſtriæ, running tranſ- 
verſely. The beſt are almoſt tranſ- 
parent, colourleſs, and free from 
any viſible impurities : thoſe moſt 
commonly met with are of a grey 
yellowiſh colour on the ontiede, 
and ſometimes black, according as 
the matter is more or leſs impure. 
The taſte of this ſalt is very ſharp 
and penetrating. It diſſolves in 
twice its weight, or a little leſs, of 
water ; and upon evaporating a 
part of the menſtruum, concretes 
again into long ſhining ſpicula, or 
thin fibrous plates, like feathers. 

Sal ammoniac appears from ex- 
periments to be compoſed of ma- 


rine acid, united with a volatile al- 


kali. If mingled with fixt ſalts, or 
abſorbent earths, and expoſed to a 


moderate fire, a large quantity of 


pure volatile (alt ſublimes, the acid 
3 remaining 
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Yemainiog united with the inter- ſolving thick viſcid mucus. It is 
medium; if treated in the ſame an ingredient in the diſcutient ca- 
manner with quicklime, an ex- taplaſm %f the Edinburgh phar- 
ceeding penetrating volatile ſpirit macopczia. alt:! 
ariſes, But no folid Halt is obtained. 5 do of 
Expoſed alone to a conſiderable SAL CATHARTICUS.AMA. 
heat, it ſublimes entite, without RUS [L. E] The bitter purging 
any alteration. of its former pro- ſalt; extractèd from the bitter li- 
perties: ground with certain me- quor remaining after the , cryſtal. 
tal'ic ſubltances, it elevates ſome lization of common ſalt from ſea 
Part of them along with itſelf, and water. It was firſt prepared as a 
concretes with the remainder into a cheap ſubſtitute to the ſalt of the 
maſs, which readily flows into a Epſom, and other purging mineral 
1quor in a moiſt air; this appears waters, from which it does not 
n moſt reſpects ſimilar to a ſatu- confiderably differ, either in ſen- 
rated ſolution of the metal made di- ſible qualities, or medical effects. 
rectly in ſpirit of ſalt. ; We ofaally meet with it in minute 
Pure ſal ammoniac is a perfectly cryſtals, of a ſnowy. appearance; 
neutral ſalt, capable of attenuating diſſolved in water, and cryſtallized 
viſcid humours, and promoting a afreſh, it concretes, if properly 
diaphorefis, or the urinary Vic managed, into larger ones, of a 
charge, according to certain cir- rectangular . priſmatic figure, re- 
cumſtances in the conſtitution, or ſembling thoſe of the artificial, ca- 
as the patient is managed during thartic fan of Glauber, to which 
the operation. If a dram of the they are ſometimes ſubſtituted in 
falt be taken, diſſolved in water, the ſhops, _ | 
and the patient kept warm, it All theſe ſalts have a penetratin 
N ſudorific ; by mo- bitteriſh taſte ; they diſſolve in iel 
erate exerciſe, or walking in than an equal weight of water: in 
"the open air, its action is deter- a moderate heat, = melt, bubble 
* mined to the kidneys; a large up into bliſters, and ſoon change 
doſe gently looſens the belly, and into a white ſpongy maſs, with the 
a ſtill larger proyes emetic. This loſs of above half their weight: 
falt is recommended by many as this calx taſtes bitterer than the ſalts 
an excellent febrifuge, and by ſome did at firſt, and almoſt totally diſ- 
. has been held a great ſecret in ſolves again in water. The acid 
the cure of intermittents. It is of theſe falts is chiefly the vitriolic ; 
andoubtedly- a. powerful aperient, the baſis of the natural is a ſine ab- 
and ſeems to pals into the minuteſt ſorbent earth; of the artificial, an 
veſſels; and as ſuch, may in ſome allcaline ſalt, the ſame with the ba- 
Caſes be of ſervice, either alone, fis of ſca ſalt, Hence, upon add- 
or joined with bitters, or the bark, ing alkaline falts to a ſolution of 
where the latter would by itſelf the ſalts of Glauber, no change 
produce dangerous obſtructions, or enſues ; whilſt the ſalts obtained 
aggravate thoſe ' already fornted. from the.. purging waters, or the 
| 7 his ſalt is ſometimes, employed bittern of marine waters, grow 
externally as an antiſeptic, and in milky upon this addition, and de- 
lotions and fomentations, for œde- poſite their earth, the alkaline ſalt 
matous tumours: as allo in garga- being taken up in its place. | 
tiſins for inflammations of the ton= Ihe fal catharticus is a mild and 
fils, and for aztenuating and diſ- gentle purgative, operating with 
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ſufficient efficacy, and in general 
with caſe and ſafety, rarely occa- 
ſioning any gripes, fickneſs, or 
the other inconveniencies which 
purgatives of the refinous kind are 
too often accompanied with. Six 
or eight drams may be diſſolved for 
a doe in a proper quantity of com- 
mon water; or four, * or more, 
in a pint, or quart of the purging 
_ Theſe liquors — ke. 
wiſe be ſo managed as to promote 
evacuation by the other emuncto- 
ries; if the patient is kept warm, 
they increaſe perſpiration ; by mo- 
derate exerciſe in a cool air, the 
urinary diſcharge. 


SAL COMMUNE. Common, 
or alimentary ſalt. Fhis is a neu- 
tral ſalt, differing from moſt others 
in occaſioning drought when ſwal- 
lowed. It diffolves in ſomewhat 
leſs than three times its weight of 
water; the ſolution ſlowly evapo- 
rated, and ſet to ſhoot, affords cu- 
bical cryſtals, which unite together 
into the. form of hollow truncated 
pyramids. Expoſed to the fire, it 
crackles and flies about, or decre- 
pitates as it is called; ſoon after 
it melts, and appears fluid as 
water, A ſmall quantity of this 
ſalt, added to the nitrous acid, en- 
ables it to diſſolve gold, but ren- 
ders it unfit for diſſolving filver : if 
a ſolution of ſilver be poured into 
liquors, containing even à minute 
portion of common ſalt, the whole 
immediately grows turbid and 
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Poland; ſome is likewiſe found 
in England, particularly in Che- 
ſhire. It is for the moſt part ve- 
ry hard, ſometimes of an opake 
ſnowy whiteneſs, ſametimes of a 
red, green, blue, and other 
colours. When pure, it is per- 
fectly tranſparent and colourleſs z 
the other ſorts are purified, by 
ſolution ,in water and cryſtalliza- 
tion, in order to fit them for the 
common uſes of falr. We 
. Sal marinus [L. E.] The ſalt 
extracted from ſea water and ſaline 
Sea waters yield from 
one- fiftieth to one-thirtieth their 
weight of pure ſalt: ſeveral ſprings 
afford much larger quantities; the 
celebrated ones of our own coun- 
try at Nantwych, Northwich, and 
Droitwich, yield (according to Dr. 
Brownrigg) from one: ſixch to 

ſomewhat more than one- third. 
There are two methods of obtain- 
ing the common ſalt from theſe 
natural ſolutions of it: the one, a 
haſty evaporation of the aqueous 
fluid till the ſalt begins to concrete, 
and fall in grains to the bottom of 
the evaporating pan, from whence 
it is raked out, and ſet in proper 
veſſels to drain from the brine or 
bittern: the other, a. more flow 
and . gradual evaporation, con- 
tinued. no longer than till a faline 
cruſt forms on the top of the 
liquor, which, upon removing the 
fire, ſoon begins to ſhoot, and run 
into cryſtals of a cubical; figure. 
In the warmer climates,” both theſe 


_ white; this phænomenon is owing 
to the precipitation of the ſilver. 
This ſalt is either found in a 
ſolid form in the bowels of the 
earth, or diſſolved in the waters 
of che ſea or ſaline ſprings. 
1. Sal gemme [L. E.] Rock 
ſalt. This is met with in ſeveral 
parts of the world, but in greateſt 
plenty in certain deep mines, of 


proceſſes are effected by the heat of 
the ſun. The ſalts obtained by 
them differ very conſiderably: that 
got by a haſty evaporation is very" 
apt to relent in a moiſt air, and 
run per deliquium; an inconve- 
nience which the cryſtallized ſalt 
is not ſubject to: this laſt is like- | 
wiſe found better for the preitry- e 
ing of meat, and ſundry other 


prodigous extent, near Cracow in Purpoſes. © 0 ££31 46 Ad. 
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Common ſalt, in ſmall quanti- 
ties, is ſuppoſed to be warming, 
drying, and to promote appetite 
and digeſtion: in large doſes, as 
half an ounce, 1t proves cathartic. 
It is ſometimes uſed to check the 
operation of emetics, and make 
them run off by ſteol; and as a 
ſtimulus in glyſters. 


SALVIE folia : Salviæ na- 
Joris C. B. Common ſage (the 
2 and red ſorts); the leaves 
FL. E. | 


SALVILE horten/is minoris folia,v 


Summitates : Salvie minoris aurite et 
non auritæ C. B. Small ſage or ſa 
of virtue; the leaves and tops T5 
Theſe plants are common in our 
pardens, and flower in May and 
3 the green and red common 
ſages differ no otherwiſe than in 
the colour of the leaves; the ſeeds 
of one and the ſame plant produce 
both: the ſmall ſort is a diſtinct 
"_ its leaves are narrower 
an the others, generally of a 
whitiſh colour, 4 never red; 
moſt of them have at the bottom a 
piece ſtanding out on each ſide in 
the form of ears. Both ſorts are 
moderately warm aromatics, ac- 
companied with a light degree of 
aſtringency and bitterneſs: the 


| ſmall ſort is the ſtrongeſt, the large 


moſt agreeable. 

The writers. on the materia me- 
dica are full of the virtues of ſage, 
and derive its name from its ſup- 
poſed ſalutary qualities, {Salvia 
Jalvatriæx, nature conciliatrix—Cur 
moriatur homo, cui ſalvia creſcit in 
horto, &c.) Its real effects are, 
to-moderately warm and ſtrengthen 
the veſſels; and hence, in cold 
phlegmatic habits, it excites appe- 
tite and proyes ſerviceable in de- 
bikties of the nervous ſyſtem. 
The beſt preparation for theſe pur- 
2600 is an infuſion of the dry 
eaves, drank as tea; or a tincture, 


or extract, made with rectified 


ſpirit, taken in proper doſes ; theſe 
contain the whole virtues of the 
ſage; the diſtilled water and eſſen- 
tial oil, only its warmth and 'aro- 
matic quality, without any thing 
of its roughneſs or bitteriſhneſs. 
Aqueous infufions of the leaves, 
with the addition of a little lemon 
Juice, prove an uſeful diluting 
drink in febrile diſorders, of an 
elegant- colour, and ſufficiently 
acceptable to the palate. | 


SALVILE SYLVESTRIS lia: 
Scoredetidis fiue ſcordii Fan Jalvie 
J. B. Wood ſage; e leaves. 

This grows wild in woods and 
hedges. In ſmell, taſte, and me- 
dical virtues, it comes nearer to 
ſcordium than ſage: it is leſs diſ- 
agreeable than the former, but 


more ſo than the latter. 


SAMBUCI alia, flores, baccæ, 
cortex: Sambuci fructu in umbella 
nigro C. B. Common black- ber- 
ried elder; the leaves, bark [E.] 
flowers, and berries [L. 22 

This is a large ſhrub, frequent 
in hedges; it flowers in May, and 
ripens its fruits in September. 
The inner green bark of its trunk 
is gently cathartic: an infuſion of 
it in wine, or the expreſſed juice, 
in the doſe of half an ounce, or 
an ounce, is ſaid to purge mode- 
rately, and in ſmall doſes to prove 
an efficacious deobſtruent, capable 
of promoting all the fluid ſecreti- 
ons. The young buds, or rudi- 
ments of the leaves, are ſtrongly 
purgative, and act with ſo much 
violence as to be deſervedly ac- 
counted unſafe. The flowers are 
very different in quality: theſe 
have an agreeable aromatic flavour, 
which they give over in diſtillation 
with water, and impart by infu- 
ſion, to vinous and ſpirituous li- 
quors. The berries have a ſweetiſn, 
not unpleaſant taſte; nevertheleſs, 
eaten in ſubſtance, they offend the 


ſtomach: 
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ſtomach :- the expreſſed juice, in- 
ſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of a 
rob, proves an uſeful aperient me- 
dicine ; it opens obſtructions of the 
viſcera, promotes the natural eva- 
cuations, and if continued for a 
length of time, does conſiderable 
ſervice in ſundry chronical diſorders. 
It .is obſervable, that this juice 
(which in its natural ſtate is of a 


purpliſh colour) tinges vinous ſpi- 


rits of a deep red. 

A rob prepared from the ber- 
ries [L. E.] is uſed for making up 
the theriaca Edinenſis and pectoral 
electary [E.] with the intention of 
which it excellently coincides. The 
flowers are an ingredient in the 
alexetereal and plague waters, the 
common decoQtion for glyſters and 
fomentations, and the diſcutient ca- 
taplaſm [E.] An oil of elder is 
prepared by boiling the flowers in 
oil olive [L.]; and an ointment, 
by boiling them in a mixture of oil 
and ſuet [L.] An ointment is made 

alſo from the leaves and bark [E.] 


SAMPSUCHUS, vide Majo- 


ANA. 


SAND ARACHA, a foſſil, com- 
poſed of arſenic and ſulphur. Vide 
ARSENICUM, 


SANGUIS DRACONIS [L. E.] 
Dragons blood, ſo called; a refin 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies, ei- 
ther in oval drops, wrapped up in 
flag leaves, or in large maſſes, com- 
poſed of ſmaller tears. The writers 
on the materia medica in general 

ive the preference to the former, 
though the latter is not unfrequent- 
ly of equal goodneſs : the fine dra- 

ons blood of either ſort breaks 
mooth, free from any viſible im- 
purities, of a dark red colour, 
which changes upon being powder- 
ed into an elegant bright crimſon. 
Several artificial compoſitions, co- 


Joured with the true dragons blood, 
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or Brazil wood, are ſometimes 
ſold in the room of this commo- 
diy: ſome of theſe diſſolve, like 

ums, in water; others crackle in 
ts fire, without proving. inflam- 
mable ; whilſt the genuine ſanguis 
draconis readily melts and catches 
flame, and is not ated on by wa- 
tery liquors. It totally diſſolves in 
pure ſpirit, and tinges a large quan- 
tity of the menſtruum of a deep 
red colour: it is likewiſe ſoluble 
in expreſſed oils, and gives them a 
red hue, leſs beautiful than that 
communicated by anchuſa. This 
drug, in ſubſtance, has no ſenſible 
ſmell or taſte; when diſſolved it 
diſcovers ſome degree of warmth 
and pungency. It 1s uſually looked 
upon as a gentle aſtringent, and 
ſometimes _ as ſuch in ex- 
temporaneous preſcription, againſt 
feminal gleets, the fluor _— and 
other fluxes : in theſe caſes, it pro- 
duces the general effects of reſinous 
bodies, lightly incraſſating the flu- 
ids, and ſomewhat ſtrengthening - 
the ſolids, It is an ingredient in 
the ſtyptic powder [L. E.] Loca- 
telli's balſam [ E.] and ſtrengthen- 
ing plaſter [L.] 


SANICULZE, ſeu Diapenſis fo. 
lia: Sanicule officinarum C. B. Sa- 
nicle; the leaves [E.] 

This plant grows wild in woods 
and hedges, and flowers in May. 
The leaves have an herbaceous, 
roughiſh taſte: they have long been 
celebrated for /anative virtues, both 
internally and externally : never- 
theleſs their effects, in any inten- 
tion, are not conſiderable enough 


to gain them a place in the preſent 


practice. | 


SANTALUM ALBUM. White 
ſaunders; a wood brought from 
the Eaſt- Indies, in billets, about 
the thickneſs of a man's leg, of a 
pale whitiſh colour. Greateſt * 
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of it, as met. with in the ſhops, has 

no ſmell or taſte, or any ſenſible 
vality that can recommend it to 
e notice of the phyſician. 


SANTALUM CITRINUM 
[E.] Yellow ſaunders; a pale yel- 
lowiſh wood brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies; of a pleaſant ſmell, and a 
bitteriſh aromatic taſte, accompa- 
nied with an agreeable kind of pun- 
gency. This elegant wood might 
undoubtedly be applied to valuable 
medical purpoſes, though at pre- 
ſent very rarely made uſe of: it is 
ſcarcely ever directed in extempo- 


raneous preſcription, and the only 


officinal compoſition in which it is 
an ingredient, is the confeio al- 


Lermes of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copœia: the London college have 


omitted it in their catalogue of ſim- 
ples. Diſtilled with water, it yields 
a fragrant eſſential oil, which thick- 
ens, in the cold, into the conſiſt- 
ence of a balſam. Digeſted in 
pure ſpirit, it imparts a rich yellow 
tincture ; which being committed to 


diit:Vation, the ſpirit ariſes, without 


bringing over any thing conſider- 


able of the flavour of the ſaunders. 


The reſiduum contains the virtues 
of {ix times its weight of the wood, 
Hoffman looks upon this extract as 
a medicine of ſimilar virtues to am- 
bergris; and recommends it as an 
excellent reſtorative in great debi- 
lities. | 2 
 SANTALUM RUBRUM [Z. 
E.] Red ſaunders; a wood 2 LN 


from the Eaſt-Indies, in large bil- 


lets, of a compact texture, a dull 
red, almoſt blackiſh colour on the 
outſide, and a deep brighter red 


within. This wood has no mani- 
feſt ſmell, and little or no taſte. 


It, has been commended as a mild 
aſtringent, and a. corroborant of 
the nervous ſyſtem; but theſe are 
qualities that belong only to the 
yellow fort. , 
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The principal uſe of red ſaun- 


ders 1s as a colouring drug; in 
which intention it is employed in 


the * Locatelli [L.] and i- 
4 


ritus lavendulæ compoſitus [L. E.] 
It communicates a deep red to rec- 
tified ſpirit, but gives no tinge to 
aqueous liquors : a ſmall quantity 
of the reſin, extracted by means of 
ſpirit, tinges a large one of freſh 
pirit, of an elegant blood red. 
There 1s ſcarce any oil, that of la- 
vender excepted, to which it com- 
municates its colour. Geoffroy, 
and others, take notice, that the 
Brazil woods are ſometimes ſubſti- 
tuted to red ſaunders; and the col- 
lege of Bruſſels are in doubt whe- 
ther all that is ſold among them 
for ſaunders is not really a wood 
of that kind: according to the 
account which they have given, 
their ſaunders is certainly the Bra- 
zil wood; the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racter of which is, that it im- 
parts its colour to common water. 


'SANTONICUM E.] Worm- 
ſeed ; the produce ot a plant of 
the wormwood or mugwort kind 


growing in the Levant. 
It is a ſmall, light, chaffy ſeed, 


' compoſcd as it were of a num- 


ber of thin membranous coats, of 
a yellowiſh colour, an unpleafant 
ſmell, and a very bitter taſte, Theſe 
ſeeds are celebrated for anthelmin- 


tic virtues (which they have in 


common with other bitters) and 
are ſometimes taken in this inten- 
tion, either along with melaſſes, 
or candied with ſugar: their un- 
pleaſant taſte renders the form of 
a powder or decoction inconve- 
nient. They are not very often 
met with genuine in the ſhops, 


SAO DURUS [L.] :- Saps al. 
bus Hiſpanicus [E.] White Spaniſh 
ſoap. Sys; 


SAO 
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SAPO MOLLIS{L.] Common 
ſoft ſoap. W 


SAPO Jon Melane/- 
meoma [E.] Black ſoft ſoap. 

. 1 of expreſſed 
vegetable oils, or animal fata, unit- 
ed with alkaline lixivia. The firſt 
ſort, or white hard ſoap, is made 
with the finer kinds of oil olive; 
the common ſoft ſort, with coarſer 
oils, fat, tallow or a mixture of 
all theſe ; and the black (as is 
ſaid) with train oil. | 

The purer hard ſoap is the only 
ſort intended for internal uſe. This, 
triturated with oily, or reſinous 
matters, renders them ſoluble in 
water, and hence becomes an uſe- 
ful ingredient in pills compoſed of 
reſins, promoting their diſſolution 
in the ſtomach, and union with the 
animal fluids: Boerhaave was a 
great admirer of ſoap; and in his 
private practice ſeldom preſcribed 
any reſinous pills without it; un- 
leſs where an alkaleſcent, or putrid 
ſtate of the juices forbad its uſe. 
From the ſame quality, ſoap like- 
wiſe ſeems well fitted tor diſſolving 
ſuch oily or unctuous matters, as it 
may meet with in the body, atte- 
nuating viſcid juices, opening ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, and de- 
terging all the veſſels it paſſes 
. through. It is likewiſe a power- 
ful menſtruum for the human cal- 
culus: a ſolution of it in lime 
water 1s one of the ſtrongeſt dif- 
ſolvents that can be taken with 
ſafety into the ſtomach ; the vir- 
tue of this compoſition is con- 
ſiderably greater than the aggre- 
gate of the diflolving powers of 
the ſoap and lime water when un- 
mixed, See the Edinburgh medical 
Fats 

The ſoft ſoaps are more pene- 
trating and acrimonious than the 
hard. The only medical uſe of 


theſe is for ſome external .pur- - 


Poles, 
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Hard ſoap gives name to an 
officinal plaſter [L. E.] liniment 
[L.] and balſam [E]: it is joined 
to opium, to render 1t more readily 
ſoluble in the ſtomach, in the p:- 
lulz 22 IL. ] and to aloes in 
the pilulæ alcetice [E.] Soft ſoap 


is an ingredient in the milder com- 


mon cauſtic [L. ] and black ſoap in 
the anodyne plaſter [E.] | 


. SAPONARLE folia, radix: Sa- 
ponarie majoris lewis C. B. Soap- 
wort, or bruiſewort ; the herb and 
root [E.] 

This grows wild, though -not 
2 common, in low wet places, 
and by the ſides of running wa- 
ters; a double-flowered. ſort is 
frequent in our gardens. ,'Tac 
leaves have a bitter, not agreeable 
taſte ; agitated with water, the 
raiſe a ſaponaceous froth, kick 
is ſaid to have nearly the ſame et- 
fects with ſolutions of; ſoap itieif 
in taking out ſpots from cloths, 
and the like. The roots taſte 
ſweetiſh and ſomewhat pungent ; 
and have a light ſmell ſike thoſe 
of liquorice : digeſted in rectiñed 
ſpirit they yield a ſtrong tincture, 
which loſes nothing of its taſte or 
flavour in being inſpiſſated to the 
conſiſtence of an extract. This 
elegant root has not come much 
1ato practice among us, though it 


promiſes, from its ſenſible quali- 
ties, to be a medicine of conſider- 


able utility: it is greatly eſteemed 
by the German phyſicians as an 
aperient, corroborant, and ſudori- 
fic: and preterred by the college. 
of Wirtemberg, Stahl, Neumann, 
and others, to larſaparilla. 


- SARCOCOLLA [L. E.] a con- 
crete juice, brought from Perſia, 
and Arabia, in ſmall, whitiſh, yel- 
low grains, with a few of a red- 
diſh, and ſometimes of a deep 
colour, mixed with them; the 
| whiteſt 
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whiteſt tears are preferred, be- 


ing the freſheſt : its taſte is bitter, 
accompanied with a dull kind of 
ſweetneſs, This drug diſſolves in 
watery liquors, and appears to be 
chiefly of the gummy kind, with 
a ſmall admixture of reſinous mat- 
ter. It is principally celebrated 
for conglutinating wounds and ul- 
cers (whence its name o&ex0xAAz, 
fleſh glue) a quality, which neither 


this, or any other drug, has a juſt 
title to. It is an ingredient in the 


pulvis e ceruſſa compoſitus [L.] 


SARSAPARILLA [L. E]: a 
root brought from the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies. It conſiſts of a great 
number of long ſtrings hanging 


from one head : the long roots (the. 


only part made uſe of) are about 
the thickneſs of a gooſe quill, or 
thicker, flexible, compoſed of fibres 


running their whole length, ſo that 


they may be ſtript into pieces from 
one end to the other : they have a 
glutinous, bitteriſh, not ungrateful 
taſte; and no ſmell. This root 
was firſt brought into Europe by 
the Spaniards, about the year 1563, 
with the character of a ſpecific for 
the cure of the lues venerea, which 
made its appearance a little before 
that time, and likewiſe of ſeveral 
obſtinate chronic diſorders. What- 
ever good effects it might have pro- 
fucks m the warmer climates, it 
proved unſucceſsful in this; inſo- 
much that many have denied it to 
have any virtue at all. It appears 
however from experience, that 
though greatly unequal to the cha- 


racter which it bore at firſt, it is in 


ſome cafes of confiderable uſe as a 
ſudorific, where more acrid medi- 
cines are improper. The beſt pre- 
paratiqns are a decoction and ex- 
tract made with water; a decoction 
of half an ounce of the root, or a 
dram of the extract, which is equi- 
valent thereto, may be taken for a 


doſe, 


SASSAFRAS L. E.]: the root 
of a large American tree (arbor ex 
Florida ficulneo folio C. B.) brought 
to us in long ſtraight pieces, very 
light, and of a ſpongy texture, co- 
vered with a rough fungous bark; 
outwardly of an aſh colour, in- 
wardly of the colour of ruſty iron. 
It has a fragrant ſmell, and a ſweet- 
iſh aromatic, ſubacrid taſte > the 
bark taſtes much ſtronger than any 
other part; and the ſmall twigs 
ſtronger than the large pieces. As 
to the virtues of this root, it is a 
warm .aperient and corroborant ; 
and frequently employed, with good 
ſucceſs, for purifying and ſweeten- 
ing the blood and juices, For theſe _ 
purpoſes, infuſions made from the 
raſped root or bark, may be drank 
as tea. In ſome conſtitutions, theſe 
liquors, by their fragrance, are apt, 
on firſt taking them, to affect the 
head : in fach caſes, they may be 
advantageouſly freed from their fla- 
vour by boiling; a decoction of 
laſſafrals boiled down to the con- 
ſiſtence of an extract, proves fimply 
bitteriſh and ſubaſtringent. Hoff- 
man aſſures us, that he has fre- 


quently given this extract to the 


quantity of a ſcruple at a time, with 
remarkable ſucceſs, for ſtrengthen- 
ing the tone of the viſcera in ca- 
chexies; as alſo in the decline of 
intermittent fevers, and in hypo- 
chondriacal ſpaſms. Saſſafras yields 
in diſtillation an extremely fragrant 
oil, of a penetrating pungent taſte, 
ſo ponderous (notwithſtanding the 
lightneſs of the drug itſelf) as to 
fink in water. Rectified ſpirit ex- 
tracts the whole taſte and ſmell of 
ſaſſafras: and elevates nothing in 
evaporation; hence the ſpirituous 
extract proves the moſt elegant and 
efficacious preparation, as contain- 

ing the virtue of the root entire. 
The only officinal preparation of 
ſaſſafras is the eſſential oil [L. E.] 
The ſaſſafras itſelf is an ingredient 
in 
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in the decoction of the woods [E.] 
and the compound lime waters 
[L. E.] and the oil in the elixir 
guaiacinum [E. 


 SATURELE folia : Satureiæ 
bortenſis, foe cunile ſative Plinit 
C. B. Summer ſavoury ; the leaves 


E: | 7 

8 This herb is raiſed annually in 
gardens for culinary; purpoſes, It 
I a very pungent, warm aromatic 
and affords in diſtillation with wa- 
ter, a ſubtile eſſential oil, of a pe- 
netrating ſmell, and very hot, acrid 
taſte. It yields little of its virtues 
by infuſion to aqueous. liquors : 
reQified ſpirit extracts the whole of 
its taſte and ſmell, and elevates no- 
thing in diſtillation. '. 


"SATYRII MARIS radix: Or 


chidis moricnis maris foliis maculatis 
C. B. Orchis ; the root [E.] 
I his plant is frequent in ſhady 
places and moiſt meadows: each 
plant has two oval roots, of a whit- 
11h colour, a viſcid ſweetiſh taſte, 
and a faint unpleaſant ſmell. They 
abound with a glutinous ſlimy juice. 
With regard to their virtues, like 
other mucilaginous vegetables, they 
thicken the thin ſerqus humours 
and defend the ſolids from their a- 


crimony : they have alſo been ce- 


lebrated, though on no very good 
foundation, for analeptic and aphro- 
difiac virtues ; and frequently made 
uſe of. in theſe intentions.. In the 
Edinburgh pharmacopeia, the root 
is directed to be candied, 


_  SALEP [E.] a celebrated reſto- 

rative among the Turks, is pro- 
bably the prepared root of cer- 
tain plants of the orchis kind. This 
drug, as ſometimes brought to us, is 
in oval pieces, of a yellowiſh white 
colour, ſome what clear and pellu- 
cid, very hard, and almoſt horny, 
of little or no ſmell, and taſting 
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like gum tragacanth. Satyrion root, 
boiled in water, freed from the 
ſkin, and afterwards: ſuſpended in 
the air to dry, gains exactly the 
ſame appearance; the roots thus 
prepared, diſſolve in bailing water 
into a mucilage, Geoffroy, who 
firſt communicated this preparation 
of - orchis, recommends. it in con- 
ſumptions, in bilious dyſenteries, 
and diſorders of the breaſt proceed- 
ing from an acrimony of the juices. 
. SAXIFRAGA ALBA foha, 
radix . Saxifrage albe radice gra- 
nulgſa J. B. White- flowered ſaxi- 
frage; the leaves, and the roots 
LEE. ] which laſt are improperly call. 
ed (from their conſiſling of little 
ine) ſeeds. ; i none 


SAXIFRAGA VULGARIS 


folia, ſemen : Stjelis pratenſus neſtra- 


tis Raij, Meadow ſaxifrage; the 
leaves and ſeeds. _—_— „ 

Theſe herbs grow wild, the firſt 
in dry ſandy grounds, the ſecond 
in fields and meadows :. the firſt is 
not very common, and hence its 
leaves. and roots have been gene- 
uy ſupplied - by the leaves and 
ſeeds of the ſecond. | Neither of 
them are at preſent in much eſteem, 
notwithſtanding the aperient, diu- 
retic and lithontriptic virtges for- 
merly attributed to them. 


SC ABIOSÆ folia: Scabioſæ ma- 
Joris communioris hirſutæ, folio. laci- 
niato -Raii. Scabious; the leaves. 

This is a rough hairy plant grow- 
ing wild in paſture grounds; of 
a nauſeous bitteriſn taſle. It ſtands 
recommended as an aperient, ſudo- 
— and expectorant; — the pre- 

nt practice has little dependance 


SCAMMONIUM , (. E 
Scammony; a concrete juice ex- 


tracted from the roots of a large 
| climbing 
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Many have endeavoured to abate 
che force of this drug, and correct 
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climbing plant growing in the Afi- 
atic Turkey. The beſt comes from 
Aleppo, in light, ſpongy maſſes, 
eaſily friable, of a ſhining aſh co- 
lour verging to black; when pow- 
dered, of à light grey or whitiſh 
colour: an inferior ſort is brought 


from Smyrna, in more compact, 


——— pieces, of a darker co- 
ur, and full of ſand and other 
impurities. This juice is chiefly of 
the rte kind: rectiſied ſpirit 
diſſolves ſive ounces out of ſix, the 
remainder is a mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtance mixed with droſs; proof ſpi- 
rit totally diſſolves it, the impuri- 
ties 6nly being left. It has a faint 
unpleaſant ſmell; and a bitteriſh, 
ſomewhat acrimonious taſte. * 

Scammony is an efficacious and 
ſtrong purgative. Some have con- 
3 it as unſafe, and laid ſun- 


ope- 


dry ill EF ok to its charge.; the. 


prinoipal of which is, that 
ration is uncertain, a full doſe 
proving ſometimes ineffectual, whilſt 
at others a much ſmaller 2 oc- 
caſions dangerous hy percatharſes. 
This differe 


ence however is owing 


entirely to the different circum- 


ſtances of the patient, and not to 
any ill quality, or (irregularity of 
operation, of the medicine: where 
the inteſtines are lined with an ex- 
eeſſive load of mucus, the ſcam- 
mony paſſes through, without ex- 
erting itſelf upon them; where the 
natural mucus is deficient, a ſmall 
doſe of this or any other refinous 
cathartic, irritates and inflames. 


its imaginary virulence, by ex- 
poſing it to the fume of ſulphur, 
diſſolving it in acid juices, and the 


Hike: but this could do no more 


than deſtroy as it were a part of 
the medicine, without making any 


alteration in the reſt. Scammony 


in ſubſtance, judiciouſly managed, 
ſtands not in need of any eorrector: 


n i 
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if triturated with ſugar or with al- 
monds, as we have formerly re- 
commended for other reſinous pur- 
gatives, it becomes ſufficiently ſafe 
and mild in operation. It may 
likewiſe be conveniently diffolved, 
by trituration, in a ſtrong decoc- 
tion of liquerice, and then poured off 
from the feces : the college of Wir- 
temberg aſſures us, that by this 
treatment it becomes mildly pur- 
gative, without being attended with 
gripes or other inconveniencies ; 
and that'it likewiſe proves inoffen- 
five to the palate. The common 
doſe of ſeammony is from three ts 
twelve grains. nh, bo 

Scammony gives name to an of: 
ficinal compound powder and elec- 
tary [L.] and is an ingredient in 
the compound powder of ſeaa, the 
cathartic extract, the coloquintida 
pills, mercurial pills [L.] and pur- 
gative deobſtruent pills [Z.] 


_ SCHENANTHUS, vide J uv. 
CUS ODORATUS, © nn 
n 0 | 3} £21 

SCILLZ radix : Scillæ radite 
alba C. B. wel Scillæ vulgaris radice 
rubra C. B. The ſquill, or ſea- 
onion ; its root [E.] UT TAN 
This is a ſort of onion, growing 
ſpontaneouſly upon dry ſandy ſhores 
in Spain and the Levant, 'from 
whence the root is annually brought 
into Europe. It ſhould be choſen 
plump, ſound; freſh, and full of 

a 'clammy juice ; ſome have pre- 

ferred the red fort, others the 
white, though neither deſerves the 
preference to the other; the on- 
ly difference perceivable betwixt 
them, is that of the colour; and 
hence the college allow both to be 
uſed promiſcuopſly. This root is 
to the taſte very nauſeous, intenſe- 
ly bitter and acrimonious: much 
handled; it exulcerates the "kin. 

With regard to its medical yirtues; 

it powerfully ſtimulates the ſolids; 


all 
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and attenuates viſcid juices ; and 
by theſe qualities, promotes ex- 
pectoration, urine, and (if the pa- 
tient is kept warm) ſweat: if the 
doſe is conſiderable, it proves eme- 
tic, and ſometimes purgative. The 
principal uſe of this medicine is 
where the prime viz abound with 
mucous matter, and the lungs are 
opptefſed by tenacious: phlegm. 
Dr. Wagner (in his clinical obſer- 
vations)/recommends it given along 
with nitre, in hydropical ſwellings, 
and in the nephritis; and mentions 
ſeveral cures which he performed, 
by giving from four to ten grains 
of the powder for a doſe, mixed 
with a. double quantity of nitre: he 
ſays, that thus managed, it al- 
moſt always operates as a diure- 
retic, though ſometimes it vomits 
or purges. 
form for the taking of ſquills, un- 
leſs when deſigned as an emetic, 
is that of a bolus or pill: liquid 
forms are to moſt people too offen- 
ſive, though theſe may be ren- 
dered leſs diſagreeable both to the 
palate and ſtomach, by the addi- 
tion of aromatic diſtilled waters. 
This root yields the whole of its 
virtues, both to aqueous and vi- 
nous menſtrua, and likewiſe to ve- 
getable acids. Its officinal prepa- 
rations are, bak ed ſquills [L.] and 
the baked ſquills made into tro- 
ches [L.] deſigned as an ingredient 
in theriaca [L.]; dried ſquills [L. 

a fyrup, vinegar, oxymel [L. z. 
and pills [E.] 80 2:1 


SCINCORUM wentres [L.] 
The belly of the ſkink ; a kind of 
ſmall lizard, brought dry from 
Egypt. It ſtands recommended as 
a great reſtorative: whatever vir- 


tues it may have as uſed freſh by 


the Egyptians, it has none as it 
comes to us, and ſerves to uſeleſsly in- 
ceaſe the articles of the mithridate. 


- SCLAREA, vide Hormin vm, 
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SCOLOPENDRIUM, vide Lin- 


GUA CERVINA. | 


SCORDII ia: Chammwaryty 
paluſtris cantſcentis Tourn. Water- 
germander; the leaves [L. E. 

This is a ſmall; ſomewhat hairy 
plant, growing wild in ſome parts 
of England, though not very com- 


mon; the ſhops axe generally ſup- 


plied from gardens. It has a bitter 
taſte, and a ſtrong difagreeable 
ſmell,” Scordium is of no great 
eſteem in the preſent practice, not 
withſtanding the deobſtruent, diu- 
retic, and ſudorifie virtues which it 
was formerly celebrated for. It 
enters the mithridate, theriaca, and 
cataplaſm of cummin ſeed [L.]; 
and gives name to two compound 
powders and an electary [L.] 
though not the moſt valuable of 


their ingredients. 


- SCORZONERZ radix : Scor- 


. zonere latifolie finuatæ C. B. Vi- 


pers graſs; the root [Z. 
Scorzonera is . only in 
gardens. The roots abound with 


'a milky juice, of a bitteriſh ſub- 
acrid taſte ; and hence''may be of 


ſome ſervice, for ſtrengthening the 
tone of the viſcera, and promoti 
the fluid ſecretions.” They w 
formerly celebrated as alexiphar- 
macs, and for throwing 
meaſles and ſmall- pox; but have 
now almoſt entirely loſt their cha- 
n * VER 


ScROPHULARAÆA vl. 


$ «+ 


RIS foha, radix : Screpbulariee na- 


gaſæ feiide C. B. Fig- wort; the 
leaves and root E. 
This herb grows wild in woods 
and hedges: the roots are of a 
white colour, ſull of little knobs 


or protuberances on the furface: 
this appearance gained it former. - 


ly ſome- repute againſt ſcrophu- 
lous diſorders and the piles; and 


ont the 
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from hence it received its name : 
but modern pacing expect no 
ſach virtues from it. It has a faint 
unpleaſant ſmell, and a ſomewhat 
bitter diſagreeable taſte, 


SCROPHULARLE AQUA- 


TICA. MAJORIS, folia: Scro- 


pbulariæ maximæ radice fibroſa F. B. 


Greater water - fig wort; the leaves 


E. N 
l This is a large plant, met with 
chiefly on the ſides of rivers. The 
leaves have a bitter taſte and au 
ungrateful ſmell: they are. princi- 
pally celebrated, though on no ve- 
ry good grounds, as a corrector of 
ſena. See the article SEna. 


SEBESTEN : Mixa five Sebeſten 
J. B. A ſort of plum, brought 
half dried from the Eait-lndies : it 
is of a dark or blackiſh brown 
colour, with whitiſh or aſh colour- 
ed cups; the fleſh ſticks cloſe to 
the ſtone, which contains ſome- 
times one and ſometimes two ker- 
nels: . This fruit has a ſweet, very 
glutinous taſte; and hence has been 
employed for ſoftening acrimonious 


humours, in ſome kinds of hoarſe- 
| neſs, and in coughs from thin tharp 


defluxions : at preſent, it is not 
often met with in the ſhops. 


SECALE : Secale bybernum wel 
majus C. B. Rye; the feeds. 
Theſe are little regarded as an ar- 


ticle of the materia medica: as 


food, they are accounted more de- 
tergent than moſt other kinds of 


grain. 


- SED! MAJORIS, i Semper iar 


majoris folia: Sedi majoris vulgaris 
C. B. Greater houte leek ; the 
deve [Ed] j) 

This, is a low fleſhy- leaved plant 


growing on old walls and on the 


tops of houſes, It ſtands recom: 
mended as a cooler, though its ſen- 
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ſible qualities diſcover no great 
fouſdation for any virtue of this 
kind; the taſte is herbaceous, with 
a ſlight degree of pungency. It is 
remarkable of this plant, that its 
Juice purified by filtration (when it 
appears of a dilute yellowiſh co- 
lour) upon the admixture of an 
equal . of rectified ſpirit of 
wine, forms a beautiſul white, light 
coagulum, like the finer kinds of 
pomatum: this proves extremely 
volatile; freed from the aqueous 
phlegm, and expoſed to the air, it 
in a very little time totally exhales. 
From hence it is concluded (in the 


medicor, Sileſiac. ſatyræ) that houſe- 


leek contains a volatile alkaline 
ſalt: but there are many ſubſtances 
beſides theſe ſalts which coagulate 
with ſpirit of wine. till 


 SEMPERVIVUM, vide Sz- 
DU. I 


SENA [L. E.] che leaves of a 
ſhrubby plant (/ena Alexandrina fo- 
liis acutis C. B.] cultivated in Per- 
ha, Syria and Arabia; from whence 
they are brought, dried and picked 
from the ſtalks, to Alexandria in 
Egypt; and thence imported into 
Europe. 'They are of an oblong 
figure, ſharp pointed at the ends, 
about a quarter of an inch broad, 
and not a full inch in length, of a 
lively yellowiſh green colour, a faint 
not very diſagreeable ſmell, and a 
ſubacrid, bitteriſh, nauſeous taſte. 
Some inferior ' ſorts are brought 
from Tripoli and other places: 
theſe may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed by 
their being either narrower, longer, 
and ſharper pointed'; or larger, 
broader, and round pointed, with 
ſmall prominent veins ; or large 
and obtuſe, of a freſh green colour, 
without any yellow caſt. . 

Sena is a very uſe ful cathartic, 
operating mildly, and yet effectu- 
ally; and, if judiciouſly doſed and 

managed, 


—_— 
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rarely occaſioning the ill conſe- 


quences which too frequently fol- 
low the, exhibition of the ſtronger 
purges. The only inconveniencies 
complained of in this drug are, its 
being apt to gripe, and its nauſe- 
The griping quality 


ous flavour. 
depends upon a reſinous ſubſtance, 


which, like the other bodies of this 
claſs, is naturally diſpoſed to ad- 
here to the coats of the inteſtines : 


the more this reſin is divided by 
ſuch matters as take off its tena- 
city, the leſs adheſive, and conſe- 
quently the leſs irritating and grip- 
ing it will prove; and the leſs it 
is divided, the more griping: hence 
ſena given by itſelf, or infuſions 
made in a very ſmall quantity of 
fluid, gripe ſeverely, and purge leſs 
than when diluted by a large por- 
tion of ſuitable menſtruum, or di- 
vided by mixing the infuſion with 
oily emulſions. The it! flavour of 
this drug is ſaid to be abated by the 


greater water figwort: but we can- 


not conceive that this plant, whoſe 


ſmell is manifeſtly fetid, and its 
taſte nauſeous and bitter, can at all 


improve thoſe of ſena: others re- 


commend bohea tea, though nei- 
ther has this any confiderable ef- 
feat. The ſmell of ſena reſides in 
its more volatile parts, and may be 
diſcharged by lightly boiling infu- 
fions of it made in water: the li- 
uor thus freed from the peculiar 
avour af the ſena, may be eaſily 
rendered grateful to the taſte, by 
the addition of any proper aromatic 
tincture or diſtilled water. Ihe col- 
Jeges, both of London and Edin- 
burgh, have given ſeveral very ele- 
gant infuſions of this drug (which 
may be ſeen in Part III. chap. iii.) 
as alſo ſpirituous tinctures [L. E.] 
compound powders [L. E. 
ſyrup [Z.] The doſe of ſena in 
ſubſtance is from a ſcruple to a. 
dram, in infuſion from one to three 
or-four drams. | 
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It has been cuſtomary to reject 
the pedicles of the leaves of ſena as 
of little or no uſe: Geoffroy how- 
ever obſerves, that they are not 
much inferior in efficacy to the 
leaves themſelves. The pods, or 
ſeed-veſſels, met with among the 
ſena brought to us, are by the col- 
lege of Bruſſels preferred to the 
leaves: they are leſs apt to g 

but proportionably leſs purgative. 


- SENECIO, vide ELA. 


SENEKA [Z.] Senecka, rattle- 
ſnake root; the root of a ſpecies 
of polygala, which grows ſponta- 
neouſly in Virginia, and bears the 
winters of our own climate. This 
root 15 uſually about the thickneſs 
of the little finger, variouſly bent 
and contorted, and appears as if 
compoſed of joints, whence it is 
ſuppoſed to reſemble the tail of the 
animal whoſe name it bears: a- 
kind of membranous margin runs 
on each fide, the whole length of 
the root. Its taſte is at firſt acid, 
afterwards very hot and pungent, 

This root is not at preſent much 
known in the ſhops. The Senegaro- 
Indians are ſaid to prevent the fa- 
tal effects which follow from the 
bite of the rattle-ſnake, by giving 
it internally; and applying it ex- 
ternally to the wound. It has of 
late been ſtrongly recommended 
in pleuriſies, per pneumonies, and 
other inflammatory diſtempers ; in 
theſe caſes, Lemery, du Hamel, and 
Juſſieu, experienced its good ſuc- 
ceſs (ſee the French memoirs for the 
years 1738, 1739.) Its more im- 
mediate effects are thoſe of a diu- 
retic, diaphoretic, and cathartic z 
ſometimes it proves emetic ; the 
two laſt operations may be occa- 
fionally prevented, by giving the 
root in ſmall doſes, along with 
aromatic ſimple waters, as that 
of cinnamon. The uſual doſe _. 
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of the powder is thirty grains or 


More. | 

Some have likewiſe employed 
this root in hydropic caſes, and not 
without ſucceſs : Bouvart (in the 
memoirs above-mentioned, 1744.) 
relates examples of its occaſioning 
a plentiful evacuation by ſtool, u- 
rine, and perſpiration, and by this 


means removing the diſeaſe, after 


the common diuretics and hydra- 

gues had failed : where this me- 

cine operates as a cathartic, it 
gaperally proves ſucceſsful : if it 
acts by liquefying the blood and 
Juices, without occaſioning a due 
diſcharge, it ſhould either be ab- 
ſtained from, or aſſiſted by proper 
additions. 


© SERICUM er folliculi bombyeis. 
Silk and ſilkworms bags. Theſe 
are ſcarce ever made uſe of for 
any medicinal purpoſes. In their 
crude ſtate they are certainly very 


-infgnificant ; though if burnt in 


a cloſe veſſel, after the ſame man- 
ner as ſponge, they would pro- 
bably prove a medicine of ſi- 
milar, and perhaps of ſuperior 
virtue. They yield a larger quan- 
tity of volatile ſalt, than any other 
animal ſubſtance I know of. 


_ SERPENTARIA VIRGINI- 
ANA {L. E.] Virginian ſnake- 
root; the root of a ſpecies of ari- 
ſtolochia, growing in Virgina and 
Carolina. 

It is a ſmall, light, buſhy root, 
. conſiſting of a number of ſtrings 
or fibres, matted together, iſſuing 
from one common head; of a 
browniſh colour on the outſide, 
and paler or yellowiſh within, It 
has an aromatic ſmell, like that 
of valerian, but more agreeable ;. 
and a warm, | bitteriſh, pungent 
| taſte, This root is a warm dia- 


» photetic and diuretic : it has been 


greatly celebrated as an alexiphar- 
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mac, and eſteemed one of the 
Principal remedies in malignant 


' fevers and epidemic diſeaſes. Ia 


theſe intentions, it is given in ſub- 
ſtance from ten to thirty grains, 
and in infuſion to a dram or two. 
Both watery and ſpirituous men- 
ſtrua extract its virtue by infuſion, 
ani] ele vate ſome ſhare of its fla- 
vour in diſtillation : along with 
the water a ſmall portion of eſſen- 
tial oil ariſes. A ſpirituous tincture 
L. E.] and compound decoction 
E.] ot it are directed as offici- 
nals: it enters alſo the cephalic 
tincture, compound tincture of 
Peruvian bark, ſudorific tincture, 
tinctura ſacra, ſtomachic elixir, 
theriaca Edinenſis [E.] and cata- 
plaſm of cummin ſeed [L.] 


SERPYLLI felie: Serpilli vul- 
gari: minoris C. B. Mother of 
thyme ; the herb [Z.] 

This is a ſmall creeping plant, 
common on heaths and — | 
ſture grounds. Its taſte, ſmell, and 
medical virtues are ſimilar to thoſe 
of thyme, but weaker. 


. SESAMI ſemen : Digitalis ori- 
entalis ſeſam dictæ Tourn. the ſeeds 
called oily purging grain. 

This plant is cultivated in the 
eaſtern countries, - from whence 
the ſeeds are brought to us. They 
very properly deſerve the name of 
oily, as they yield oy expreſſion 
a _ quantity of oil, than al- 
moſt any other — vegetable. 


The appellation purging, they have 


no title to: among the Indians, 
they are ſaid to be uſed as food. 


SESELIS VULGARIS /emen : 


 Liguftici quod /efeli officinarum C. B. 


Common härtwort; the 


ſeeds 
IL. E.] 


skskILIs MASSILIENSIS 
ſemen : Seſelis Maſſilienſis ferulæ $1 
| CG, 
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C. B. Italian hartwort; the ſeeds 
IUL.-Z.] | 
Theſe plants grow ſpontaneouſly 
in the warmer climates, among us 
they are met with oy, in the 
gardens of the curious. The ſeeds 
and roots of both ſorts have an 
agreeable aromatic ſmell and taſte ; 
and in this light might be occa- 
fionally employed, though at pre- 
fent they are in diſuſe; . being 
ſcarcely otherwiſe regarded than as 
the ſeeds of the firit ſort are an 


ingredient in mithridate and the- 


riaca. 


SESELL PRATENSE, 


SAXIFRAGA VULGARIS. 


 SIGILLI SALOMONIS, {eu 
Polygonati radix : Polygonati latifolii 
vulgaris C. B. Solomon's ſeal; 
the root [E.] 

This grows wild in woods, but 
is not very common: the root has 
ſeveral joints, with ſome flat cir+ 
cular depreſſions, ſuppoſed to re- 
ſemble the ſtamp of a ſeal. It 
has a ſweetiſh mucilaginous taſte, 
As to its virtues, practitioners do 
not now expect any conſiderable 
ones from it, and pay very little 
regard to the vulnerary qualities 
* it was formerly celebrated 
or. 


SILER MON TAN UM, vide 


vide 


StSELL VULGARE. 


_ SIMAROUBA [F.]: a bark 
with pieces of the wood adhering 
to it, brought from Gaiana, in 
long tough pieces, of a pale yel- 
lowiſh colour, and a pretty ſtrong 
bitter taſte. It has lately come 


for a doſe, and repeated at inter» 
vals of three or four hours. 


- SINAPIS ſemen + Sinapis raps 


7 
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IC. E.] 

This plant is ſometimes found. 
wild, but for culinary and medi- 
cinal uſes js cultivated.in gardens. 
Muſtard, by its acrimony and pun- 
gency, ſtimulates the lids, an 
attenuates viſcid juices; and. 
hence ſtands deſervedly recom- 
mended for exciting appetite, pro- 
moting digeſtion, increaſing the 
fluid ſecretions, and for the other 
purpoſes of the acrid plants called 
antiſcorbutic. It imparts its taſte 
and ſmell in perfection to aqueous 
liquors, whilſt rectiſied ſpirit ex- 
tracts extremely little of either: 
the whole of the pungency ariſes 
with water in diſtillation. Com- 
mitted to the prels, it yields a con- 
ſiderable 8 of a ſoft infipid 
dil, N y void of acrimony : 
the cake left after the expreſſion is 
more pungent than the muſtard 
was at firſt, The oil is directed 
as an officinal L. E.] Theſe ſeeds 
are ſometimes employed extetnal- 
ly as a ſtimulant; and give name 
to a compoſition for this intention 
in the Edinburgh diſpenſatory. 


SISON, vide AMoMuM vor- 


SMYRNIUM, vide Hirrosz- 
Linux. 


SOLANI VULGARIS .: 
Solani hortenfis ſex vulgaris J. B. 
Common nightſhade ; the leaves. 


SOLANI LETHALIS, / Bel- 
ladonnæ foliu : Sclawi melanoceraſi 
C. B. Deadly nightſhade; the 


„Iraves. 
into eſteem in dyſenteric fluxes: a 
decoction of half a dram is given 


Theſe plants .grow wild; the 
Airſt in cultivated grounds, the ſe⸗ 
cond in ſhady waſte ones. They 
have both been ſuppoſed cooling 


and diſcutient in external applica- 
tions, and poiſonous when taken 
Qz | 


inter- 
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ration of the medicine. It 


ſtances they promiſed 
_ fit, the general event 
_ has not been ve 
The Edinburgh college, who re- 


internally. Late experience has 


ſhewn, that an infuſion of half a 


grain or a grain of the dried leaves 
of either may be taken with ſafe- 


ty, and that in many caſes the 


doſe may be increaſed by de 
to five or fix grains: that they g 
nerally occaſion ſome conſiderable 


- evacuation, and ſometimes, eſpe- 
, clally in the larger of the above 


doſes, alarming nervous ſymptoms, 


which however ceaſe with the = 
as 


been expected, that a cautious uſe 


of theſe very active plants would 


afford relief in ſome obſtinate diſ- 
orders: but though in ſome in- 


theſe trials 
favourable. 


tained theſe plants at the preced- 
ing reviſal of their Pharmacopœia 


in the year 1744, have, at the 
: = one in 1756, rejected them 


. 


' SOLANUM EIGNOSUM, 


. vide DULCAaMARA. 


SOLDANELLA, vide Bxas- 
ei MASI, 


SOPHLE CHIRURGORUM 
Jemen : Nafturtii Hlveſtris tenuiſfime 
divifi C. B. Flixweed; the ſeeds. 

This plant had formerly a great 
character as a vulnerary, and for 
ſtopping fluxes; but its effects have 
not been conſiderable enough to 


continue it in practice. 


SORBI SYLVESTRIS cortex: 
Serbi Hlweſtris foliis domeſticæ fimilis 
C. B. Wild ſervice, or quicken 


tree; its bark [E. 


The bark of this thee has a 
faint unpleaſant ſmell, and a bit- 


- -rer taſte, from whence we may 
preſume that it is not deſtitute of 
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eat bene- 


I cannot learn. 


SPERMA CETI [L. E.] im- 
properly ſo called; an unctuous 
flaky ſubſtance, of a ſnowy white 
neſs, a ſoft butyraceous taſte, 
without any remarkable ſmell ; 
faid to be prepared from the fat of 
the brain of the whale, by boiling 
and purifying it with alkaline lixi- 
via. The virtues of this concrete 
are thoſe of a mild emollient: it 
is of conſiderable uſe in pains and 
eroſions of the inteſtines, in coughs 

roceeding from thin ſharp deflux- 
ions, and in general in all caſes 
where the ſolids require to be re- 
laxed, or acrimonious humours to 
be foftened. For external pur- 
poſes, it readily diſſolves in oils ; 
and for internal ones, may be u- 
nited with aqueous liquors into the 
form of an emulſion, by the me- 
diation of almonds, gums, or yolk 
of an egg. Sugar does not render it 
perfectly miſcible with water; and 
alkalies, which change other oils 
and fats into ſoap, have little effect 
upon ſperma ceti. This drug 
ought to be kept very cloſely from 
the air, otherwiſe its white colour 
foon changes into a yellow ; and its 
mild unctuous taſte, into a rancid 
and offenſive one. After it has ſuf- 
fered this diſagreeable alteration, 
both the colour and quality may 
be recovered again by ſteeping rt 
in alkaline liquors, or ſleeping it 


in a ſufficient. quantity of ſpirit of 


— 


wine. 


SPICA VULGARIS, vide La- 


VENDULA ANGUSTIFOLIA. 


SPICA NARDL, vide Naxvvs 
eil... + 60 10 5:300p2b 


SPINE ALB; ſeir Oxyacanthie 


_ wulgaris, flores, baccæ: Meſpili apii 


medical virtues, though what par- *7e/is, Hlweferis, ſfpineſer feve pwr 
en 8 * canthe 
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in hedyes : 


feruna or 


Part II. 


canthe C. B. White thorn, or haw- 
thorn; its flowers and berries (E.] 
Ide reputation which theſe 
formerly had, in nephritic and 
calculous complaints, continues 
them in moſt catalogues of the 
materia medica, though common 

ractice has long rejected them as 
inſignificant. The flowers have a 
very pleaſant ſmell : the berries 


are mucilaginous, and ſweetiſh. | 


_ SPINE CERVIN E bacce : 
'Rhamni cathartici C. B. Buck- 
thorn ; the berries [L. F.] 
This tree, or buſh, is common 
it flowers in June, 
and ripens its fruit in September, 
or the beginning of October. In 
our markets, the fruit of - ſeme 
other trees, as the frangula or black 
a ee alder, and the cornus 
og-berry tree, have 
of late years been frequently mix- 
ed with, or ſubſtituted for, thofe 
of buckthorn : this abuſe may be 
diſcovered by opening the berries : 
thoſe of buckthorn have almoſt 
always four ſeeds, the berries of 
the frangula two, and thoſe of the 
cornus femina only one. Buck- 
thorn berries, bruiſed on white 
paper, give it a green tincture, 
which the others do not, Thoſe 
who ſell the juice to the apothe- 
caries, are ſaid to mix with it a 


large proportion of water, 


uckthorn berries have a faint 
diſagreeable ſmell, and a nauſeous 
bitter taſte. They have long been 
in conſiderable eſteem as cathar- 
tics ; and celebrated in dropfies, 
rheumatiſms, and even in the 
gout; though in theſe caſes, they 
have no advantage above other 
purgatives, and are more offenſive, 
and operate more churliſhly, than 
many which the ſhops are furniſhed 
with: they. generally occaſion 


' gripes, fickneſs, dry the mouth 
and throat, and leave a thirſt of 
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long duration. The doſo is about 
twenty of the freſh berries in ſub- 
ſtance, and twice or thrice this 
number in decoction, an ounce, of 
the expreſſed juice, or a dram of 
the dried berries. A ſyrup pre- 
pared from the juice is kept in 
the ſhops; in this preparation, 
the nauſeous flavour of the buck- 
thora is ſomewhat alleviated by 


- 


matics. 


the ſugar, and the addition of aro- 


SPIRITUS VINOSUS REC- 
TIFICATUS. Rectiſied ſpiry 
of wine; a ſpirit diſtilled from 
« wine or ather fermented liquors, 
«« purified as much as poſſible from 
« its fetid ſmell, and the phlegm 
« that ariſes with it in the firſt di- 
1 ſtillation.“ [L.] This purifica- 
tion is effected, by repeating the di- 
ſtillation in a very gentle heat, with 
certain additions, to keep down the 
phlegm and the groſs oil in which 
the ill flavour reſides (ſee Part III. 


chap. v.) Theſe ſpirits, whatever 


vegetable ſubjects they have been 
produced from, are, when perfectly 
pure, one and the ſame. They 
have a hot pungent taſte, without 
any particular flavour: they readily 
catch flame, and burn entirely a- 
way, without leaving any marks 
of an aqueous moiſture behind: 
diſtilled by a heat leſs than that of 
boiling water, they totally ariſe, 
the laſt runnings proving as flavour- 
leſs and inflammable as the firſt: 
they diſſolve eſſential vegetable oils 
and reſins into an uniform tranſ- 
arent fluid. Theſe ſpirits are the 
Pgbteſt of almoſt all known li- 
quors: expreſſed oils, which ſwim 
upon water, fink in theſe to the 
bottom: a meaſure which cont1ins 
ten ounces by weight of water, 
will hold little more than eight and 
a quarter of pure ſpirit. 3 
The uſes of vinous ſpirits, as 
menſtrua for the virtues of other 
Q 3 medicines, 
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« hut for common uſes may be 


medicines, we ſhall ſee hereafter, 


and in this place confider only their 
own. Pure Ipirit coagulates all the 


Auids of animal bodies, except 
urine, and hardens the ſolid parts. 
Applied externally, it ſtrengthens 
the veſſels, thickens the juices in 
them, and thus powerfully reſtrains 
hzmorrha 
tracts the extremities of the nerves 
it touches, and deprives them of 


ſenſe and motion ; by this means 


eaſing them of pain, but at the 
ame time deſtroying their uſe. 
Hence employing ſpinituousliquors 
in fomentations (notwithſtanding 
the ſpecious titles of vivifying, 
heating, reſtoring mobility, reſoly- 
ing, diſſipating, and the like, uſu- 


ally attributed to them) may ſome- 
times be attended with anhappy 


Conſequences. "Theſe liquors, re- 


ceived undiluted into the ſtomach, 


produce the ſame effects, thicken- 


. ng the fluid, and contracting all the 
. fol 
deſtroying, at leaft for a time, their 


d parts which they touch, and 


uſe and office: if the quantity is 
conſiderable, a palſy or apoplexy 
follows, which end in death. - Ta- 
ken in ſmall quantity, and duly di- 
Juted, they brace up the fibres, 


- Faiſe the ſpirits, and promote agi- 


lity: if farther continued, the ſenſes 
are diſordered, voluntary motion 
deftroyed, and at length the ſame 
inconveniencies brought on as be- 
fore. Vinous ſpirits there fore, in 


ſmall doſes, and properly diluted, 


may be applied to uſeful purpoſes 


in the cure of diſeaſes; whilſt in 
larger ones, or if their uſe is long 


continued, = act as a poiſon of a 


Particular kin 


SPIRITUS VINOSUS TE- 
Proof fpirit : „ the 
„ fame ſpirit, containing an ad- 


« mixture of an equal quantity of 
« water: the beſt proof ſpirit is 


* that diftilled from French wine; 


* 


It inftantly con- 
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* employed the ſpirit drawn from 


«« melaſſes, or the ſyrupy matter 


that runs from ſugar in the pu- 
«* rification, commonly called me- 


< laſſes-ſpirit.”” [L.] The ſpirits 


uſually met with under the name 
of proof, are thoſe diftilled from 
different fermented liquors, freed 
from their phlegm an il flavour 
only to a certain degree. Their 
pens weld regard to flavour may 
eaſily judged from the taſte, 
ef] cially if the ſpirit be firſt dly 
diluted. It were to be wiſhed, 
that we had a certain ſtandard with 
regard to their ſtrength, or the 
uantity of water contained in 
— ; a circumſtance which great- 
ly influences ſundry medicinal pre- 
parations, particularly the tinc- 
tures : for as pure ſpirit diſſolves 
the reſin and volatile oil, and water 
only the gummy and faline parts 
of vegetables, it is evident that a 
variation in the proportions where- 
in theſe are mixed, will vary the 
diſſolving power of the menſtru- 
um, and conſequently the virtue 
of the preparation. The common 
methods of eſtimating the quantity 


of phlegm contained in theſe ſpirits, 


are liable to uncertainty : it ſhould 
therefore ſeem neceſſary, for the 
nicer purpoſes, and where a perfect- 
ly flavourleſs proof ſpirit is requir- 
ed, to make uſe of the pure recti- 
fied ſpirit, mixed with a certain 
determined proportion of water ; 
equal quantities of theſe liquors, 
whether taken by weight or mea- 
ſure, compoſe a ſpirit ſomewhat 
weaker than what has been gene- 
rally looked upon as proof : the 
exact proportions a:e, one hundred 
parts by weight of pure ſpirit, and 
eighty- ſix of water. 


SPONGIA [L. E.] Sponge; 
a ſoft, light, very porous and 
compreſſible ſubſtance, readily im- 

| bibing 
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bibing water, and diſtending there- 
by. It is found adhering to rocks, 

articularly in the Mediterranean 
'fea, about the iſlands of the 
Archipelago. It is generally ſup- 
poſed to ne A vegetable produc- 
tion : nevertheleſs ſome obſerva- 
tions, lately made by Juſſieu, give 
room to ſuſpect that it is of animal 


origin. Chemical experiments fa- 


vour this ſuppoſition; analyſed, 
it yields the ſame principles with 
animal ſubſtances in general: the 
volatile ſalt is in larger quantity 
than I have obtained from any 
animal matter, except the bags of 
the ſfilkworm., On his ſalt, which 
is generated by fire, ſeem to de- 

end the virtues of the DH 

nia uſta [L.] (See Part III. 
fe 100 ra — from its 
property of imbibing and diſtend- 
ing by moiſture, , is ſometimes 
made uſe of as a tent for dilating 
wounds and ulcers. 


STANNUM [L. E.] Tin is the 
lighteſt and eaſieſt of fuſion of all 
the metals. Heated, it becomes 
ſo brittle as to fall in pieces by a 
blow ; and by agitation (when 
Juſt ready to melt) into a powder; 
hence the officinal method of pul- 
veriſing this metal, to be deſcribed 
in its place. The proper men- 
ſtruum of tin is the marine acid, 
or aqua regis: vegetable acids 


likewiſe diflolve it in conſiderable 


quantity, though it has long bcen 
ſuppoſed not to be at all foluble 


in them, unleſs previouſly well 


calcined. | 
With regard to the virtues of 
this metal, it was formerly account- 
ed a ſpecific in diſorders of the 
uterus and lungs; a calx of tin and 
antimony is ſtill retained in ſome 


diſpenſatories, under the name of 
an antihectic: but theſe are vir- 


tues, to which it certainly has 
little claim, It has of late been 


celebrated, on better foundation, 
as an anthelmintic ; and ſaid to 
deſtroy ſome kinds of worms 
which elude the force of many 
other medicines : poſſibly the 
cauſe of this effect may be ve- 
ry different from what may be 
ſuſpeted, an admixture of 2 
portion of arſenic. 

Tin has a ſtrong affinity with 
arſenic ; inſomuch that when once 
united therewith, the arſenic, not- 
withſtanding its volatility in other 
circumſtances, cannot be totally 
expelled either by ſhow calcing- 
tion, or by a vehement fire. Al- 
moſt all the ores of tin contain 
more or leſs of this poiſonous mi- 
neral, which is not entirely ſepa- 
rable in the common proceſſes 
which the ores are run down, or 
the metal farther purified, Fil- 
ings of tin held in the flame of 
candle, emit a thick fume, ſmell- 
ing of garlic ; which ſmell is 


univerſally held, in mineral fi 


ſtances, to be a certain criterion 
of arſenic. Henckel has diſcover- 
ed a method of ſeparating actual 
arſenic from tin: this is effected 
by ſolution in aqua regis and 
cryſtallization + Mr. Margraf has 
(in a late volume of the Berlin 
memoirs) given a farther account 
of this proceſs; and relates, that 
from the tins uſually reputed pure, 
he has obtained one-eighth their 
weight of cryſtals of arſenic. For 
the preparations of tin, ſee the 


ſecond part ,of this work. 


STAPHIDISAG RLE /emen : 
Delphinii plataui folio ¶ burn. Staveſ- 
acre; the ſeeds [E.] | 

Theſe are large rough ſeeds, of 
an irregularly triangular figure, of 
a blackiſh colour on the outſide, 


and yellowiſh. or whitiſh within: 


they are uſually brought from 
Italy; the plant is not very com- 
mon in this country, though it 

Q 4 bears 


4 
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bears our ſevereſt colds. They 


have a diſagreeable ſmell. and a 


3 nauſeous, bitteriſh, burnin 
a. 


* 


o 


* 
* * 


a 


* 


| Stavefacre was employe 
by the ancients as a cathartic ; 
but it operates with ſo much vio- 
lence both upwards and down- 
wards, that its internal uſe has 
been, among the generality of 
practitioners, for ſome. time laid 
afide. It is chiefly employed, in 
external applications, for ſome 
kinds of cutaneous eruptions, and 
fer deſtroying lice' ard other in- 
ſes ; inlomuch, that it has from 
this virtue received its name, in 
different languages, herba pedicu- 
laris, herbe aux poux, laujskraut, 


STERCUS" b "canis, co 


' lumbe, equi, ovir, pawonts, porci. 


The _ of the gooſe, dof 
0 , 


7“ 


: 


- 


- 
* 


Pigeon, horſe, ſheep, peacoc 
og. Theſe fulſome medicines, 
which nothing but the- moſt fan- 


taſtic viſionaries could have intro- 


duced, are now expunged from 
practice, and from our pharma- 


copceias. 


. " STIBIUM, vide Axrinoviuu. 
'* STECHAS: Stechas pur urea 
lavender flowers [L. E.] | | 


* 
= 


lavender: the flowe 


C. B. Arabian ftechas, or Frenc 


This is a ſhrubby plant, con- 
nderably ſmaller than the common 
heads are 


brought from Italy and the ſouthern 


parts of France; they are very 
apt to grow mouldy in the paſſage, 
and even when they eſcape this 
| Inconvenience, are generally much 


Inferior to thoſe rai 


dens. The beſt ſtechas which we 


receive from abroad, has no great 
ſmell or taſte: Pomet aftirms, that 
ſuch as the ſhops of Paris are 


ſupplied with, is entirely deſtitute 


of both; whillt that of our own 
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ctonei. 
_ diſtinguiſh three ſorts of ſtorax, 


in our gar- 
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growth, either whilſt freſh or when 


carefully dried, has a, very fra- 


grant imell, and a warm, aro- 


matic, bitteriſh, ſubacrid taſte ; 
diſtilled with water, it yields a 
conſiderable quantity of a fragrant 
eſſential oil; to rectißed ſpirit it 
imparts a ſtrong tincture, which 


inſpiſſated 2 an elegant aro- 


matic extract. This aromatic plant 
is rarely met with in preſcription ; 
the only officinal compoſitions 
which it is admitted into, are the 


mithridate and theriaca. 


There is another plant called 
ſtechas, which from the beauty 


and durability of its flowers has 


of late years had a place in our 
8 and whoſe aromatic qua- 
ities render worthy of one in the 
ſhops ; this is the elichry/um ſeu 
ftexchas citrina latiore folio C. B. 


golden ſtechas, goldilocks, or 


yellow caflidony : its flowers ſtand 


in umbels on the tops of the 
branches ; they are of a deep 


ſhining yellow colour, which they 


retain in perfection for many years; 


their ſmell is fragrant and agree- 
able, ſomewhat of the muſky kind; 
their taſte warm, pungent, and ſub- 


aſtringent ; they im; art their fla- 
vour to water in diſtillation, and 


by infuſion to rectified ſpirit. 


STYRAX- CALAMITA IZ. 
E.] Storax; an odoriferous re- 


ſinous ſubſtance, exuding, in the 
warmer climates, from a tree call- 


ed by C. Bauhine fexrax folio mali 


It has been cuſtomary to 


though only one is uſually met 
with in the ſhops. : 

1. Styrax calamita, or ſtorax in 
the cane, fo called from its havin 
been formerly brought incloſed in 
reeds from ramphylia : it is ei- 
ther in ſmall diſtinct tears, of a 


whitiſn or reddiſh colour, or in 
larger maſſes compoſed of ſuch.” 


2, vforax 


E 


5 * = 
n 


/ 
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2. Storax in the lump, or red ſto- grey colour, a weak ſmell ſimilar | 

rax. This is in maſſes of an uni- to that of the foregoing ſolid ſto- 

form texture and yellowiſh red or rax : it is N to be com- 

browniſh colour, though ſometimes pounded of folid florax, reſin, 

likewiſe interſperſed with a few wine and oil, beaten up together 

whitiſh grains. Of this ſort there into a proper conſiſtence. The 
ö has been ſome lately to be met with genuine liquid ſtorax, according to 
; in the ſhops, under the name of Petiver's account (Phil. Tranſat. 

ſtorax in the tear. EE Ne 313.) is obtained from a tree 

3. The common florax of the growing in the iſland Cobros in 

Hops is in large maſſes, conſider- the Re ſea : the preparers of this 

ably lighter and leſs compact than commodity yearly clear off the 

the foregoing > it appears upon bark of the tree, and boil it in 
| examination to be compoſed of a ſea water to the conſiſtence of bird- 
5 fine reſinous juice, mixed with a lime; the reſinous matter which 
4 quantity of iaw-duſt, For what floats upon the ſurface, is taken 
purpoſe this addition is made, I off, liquefied again in boiling wa- 
mall not here inquire; e ter, and paſſed through a ſtrain- 
only, that it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed er. The purer part which paſſes 
to be done with any fraudulent through, and the more impure 
view, ſince the ſaw-duſt appears which remains on the ſtrainer, and 
at fight. This common ſtorax is contains a conſiderable portion | 
much leis eſteemed than the two of the ſubſtance of the bark, are 
firſt ſorts ; though, when freed both ſent to Mocca, from whence 
from the woody matter, it proves they are ſometimes, though very 
ſuperior in point of fragrancy to rarely, brought to us. The firſt 
either of them. Rectified ſpirit, is of the conſiſtence of honey, te- 
the common menſtruum of reſins, nacious, of a reddiſh or aſh brown 
diſſolves the ſtorax, leaving the colour, an acrid unctuous tafte, 
wood behind: nor does this tinc- approaching in ſmell to the ſolid 
ture loſe conſiderably of its va- ftorax, but ſo ſtrong as to be diſ- 
luable parts, in being inſpiſſated to agreeable : the other is full of 
a ſolid conſiſtence; whilſt aqueous woody matter, and much weaker - 
liquors elevate almoſt all the fra- in ſmell. x 
grancy of the ſtorax. Liquid ſtorax is among us ſcarce 

Storax is one of the moſt agree- ever made uſe of in medicine, and 

able of the odoriferous reſins, and not often found in the ſhops ; 
may be exhibited to great advan- hence the London college has ex- 
tage in languors and debilities of punged it from the catalogue of 
the nervous ſyſtem ; it is not how- officinals : that of Edinburgh em- 
ever much uſed in common prac- ploys it as an ingredient in the 
tice, unleſs as an ingredient in the mercurial plaſter, ; 
traumatic balſam, the compound as ; 


* 


o 
* 
a 
- 
: 
: 
» 
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« 
* 
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the ſtorax pill, confectio Paulina, hi perpetuo virentis C. B. Cork, 
mithridate, and theriaca [L. a fort of evergreen oak, - 
| ing in the warmer parts of Eu- 

STYRAX LIQUIDA [E.] rope; its bark. This has been 
Liquid ſtorax. What is moſt com- by ſome accounted aftringent, and 
monly met with under this name, recommended as fuch in dyſen- 
is a 1oft reſinous ſubſtance, of a teries and other fluxes but mo- 


dern 


powder and electary of ſcordium, SU BER: cortex Suberis lati- 
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dera practice applies it to no ſuch 
uſes, and f from it no virtues 
of any kind. 
It may here be proper to take 
notice, that ſundry liquors under- 
> ſenſible alterations from cork 
2 Neumann obſerves, that 
acids, alkalies, both fixt and vo- 
latile, the dulcified alkaline and 
acid ſpirits, ſome neutral ſaline 
liquors, lime water, blue vege- 
table juices, and ſyrups made from 
| them, are changed more or leſs to 
a yellow or brown colour. 


..SUCCINUM IL. E.] Amber; 
a fold, brittle, bituminous ſub- 
Rance, dug out of the earth, or 
found upon the ſea ſhores : the 
largeſt quantities are met with 
along the coaſts of Poliſh Pruſſia 
and Pomerania. It is of a white, 
yellow, or brown colour, ſome- 

imes opake, and ſometimes ve 

lear and tranſparent : the dar 
eploured and opake forts, by di- 
geſtion with certain expreſſed oils 
and animal fats, become clearer, 
paler coloured, more pellucid, and 
conſiderably harder. Amber boil- 
ed in water, neither ſoftens or 
undergoes any ſenſible alteration: 
zxpoſed to a greater heat, without 
AMitlon, it melts into a black 
maſs like ſome of the more com- 
mon bitumens; ſet on fire, its 
ſmell reſembles that which ariſes 
from the finer kinds of pitcoal : 
diſtilled in a retort, it yields an 
70 and a volatile acidulous ſalt (ſee 
art III. chap. viii.) 
Amber in ſubſtance has very 
little ſmell or taſte ; and hence it 
has by ſome been reckoned a mere 
inactive earthy body, It was for- 
merly accounted an abſorbent, and 
as ſuch had a place in the compound 
powder of crabs claws : it cer- 
tainly has no title to this claſs of 
medicines, as not being ated up- 
on by any acid. It is ſuppoſed to 


Rt, 
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be of ſervice in .the fluor albus, 
gleets, hyſteric affections, &c. and 
in theſe intentions is ſometimes 
given in the form of impalpable 
powder, to the quantity of a 
dram. A tincture of amber made 
in rectified . ſpirit (to which it 
imparts a bitteriſh aromatic taſte 
and a fragrant ſmell) promiſes to. 
be of real ſervice in theſe diſor- 
ders. Boerhaave extols this tinc- 
ture as having incredible efficacy 
in all thoſe diſtempers which pro- 
ceed from weakneſs and relaxa- 
tion, and in hypochondriacal, 
hyſterical, and cold languid caſes: 
if part of the ſpirit be abſtracted 
by a gentle heat, the remainder 
roves a very elegant aromatic 
Palſam, which is perhaps one of 
the moſt uſeful. preparations ob- 
tainable from this concrete. Am- 
ber is levigated in the ſhops into 
an impalpable powder, which 
gives name to a compound pow- 
er [L.] and is an ingredient in 
mithridate and theriaca [L.] A 


tincture of it in dulcified ſpirit of 


vitriol [Z.] and the diſtilled oil 
and falt [ E.] are likewiſe offi- 
cinals: the oil is an ingredient in 
the volatile aromatic ſpirit, powder 
for promoting delivery, gum pills, 
cephalic balſam, and cephalic 
plaſter [Z.] f 


SUCC ISA, vide Moxsus 
DIABOLI. 


SULPHUR [L. E.] Sulphur 
or brimſtone is a yellow ſubſtance, 
| ingdom, fuſible 
in a ſmall degree of heat, totally 
volatile in a ftronger, readily in- 
flammable, burning with a blue 
flame, which is accompanied with 
a ſuffocating acid fume. It diſ- 
ſolves in alkaline liquors and in 
oils, not in acids, water or vi- 


nous ſpirits. 


Greateſt 


| 
x 
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Greateſt part of the ſulphur met 
with in the ſhops is obtained from 
certain ores by a kind of diſtilla- 
tion, Or artificially compoſed by 
uniting the vitriolic acid with in- 
flammable matters: at ſome of the 
Saxon ſulphur works (from whence 
we are chiefly ſupplied) certain mĩ- 
nerals abounding with vitriolic a- 
cid, but containing little or no ſul- 
phur, being ſtratiſied with wood, 
and the latter ſet on fire, a large 

uantity of fine ſulphur is pro- 
duced. It is uſually brought to 
us in large irregular maſſes, which 
are afterwards melted and caft into 
cylindrical rolls with the addition 
of ſome coarſe reſin, flower, or the 
like; whence the paler colour of 
the rolls. Sulphur is alſo not un- 
frequently found native in the 
earth, ſometimes in tranſparent 

ieces of a greeniſh or bright yel- 
bs colour; but more commonly 
in opake grey ones, with only ſome 
ſtreaks of yellow. This laſt is 
the ſort which is underſtood by 
the name SuLPHUR vivum [E.] 
though that met with under this 
name in the ſhops is no other than 
the droſs remaining after the ſub- 
limation of ſulphur. All the ſorts 
of ſalphur are, when perfectly 
pure, in no reſpect different from 
one another; notwithſtanding the 
preference given by ſome to the 
more uncommon foſſil ſorts; theſe 
laſt are of all others the leaſt pro- 

er for medicinal purpoſes, as be- 
ing the moſt ſubject to an admix- 
ture of foreign matter both of the 
metallic and arſenical kind. 

Pure ſulphur looſens the belly, 
and promotes in ſenſible perſpira- 
tion: it ſeems to paſs through the 
whole habit, and manifeitly tran- 
ſpires through the pores of the 
kin, as appears from the ſulphu- 
reous {mell of perſons who have 
taken it, and filver being ſtained 
in their pockcts of a blackiſh co- 
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lour, which is the known effect of 
ſulphureous fames. It is a cele - 
brated remedy againſt cutaneous 
diſeaſes, both given 3 and 
externally applied. It has likewiſe 
been recommended in coughs, aſth- 
mas, and other diſorders of the 
breaſt and lungs: in theſe caſes, 
however, it has no very conſider- 
able effect, unleſs, as Hoffman ob- 
ſerves, where the diſeaſe proceeds 
from the blood being tainted by 
ſerophulous or 3 humoursz 
where this ha s, the 5 
uſe of ſulphur Is fad to do good 
ſervice, throwing out à plentiful 
eruption upon the ſkin, and by de- 
grees carrying off the E 
ter. The common doe of ſulphur 
rarely exceeds a ſcruple, though 
Geoffroy goes as far as twq drams. 
The trochiſei e ſulphure of the diſ- 
penſatory are one of the moſt ele- 
gant forms for the taking of it. 
t enters ſix officinal preparations 
for external uſe, and gives name 
to one of them, Some have ima- 
gined that ſulphur uſed externally 
15 dangerous ; that as it throws the 
morbißc matter outwards, when 
given inwardly, it muſt in like 
manner drive it into the blood, 
when applied externally, This 
opinion, which is ſupported by 
ſome late writers, has no j 
foundation : ſulphur has nearly the 
ſame effects, whether uſed inter- 
nally or externally : in both caſes, 
the eruptions become frequently 
more copious after the firſt uſe 
of it. ee 
It is remarkable of this conerete, 
that though itſelf a medicine of 
conſiderable efficacy, it neverthe- 


leſs reftrains that of ſome others af 


the moſt powerful kind. Mercury 
is rendered, by the admixture of 


ſulphur, inactive: and the virulent 
antimonial regulus, almoſt ſo: 


hence, when antimonial and mercu- 
ria: medicines exceed in aperation, 
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ſulphur has been given for abat- 
ing their violence; and ſometimes 
— their further action. Even 
the corroſive poiſon arſenic, by 
the addition of ſulphur, becomes 
almoſt innocent; and hence if a 
ſmall proportion of arſenic ſhould 
be contained in ſulphur, it poſſibly 
may not receive from thence any 
poiſonous qualities. 

. . SUMACH folia, emer : fruti- 


eis guæ Rius folio ulm C. B. Com- 
mon ſumach; the leaves and ſeeds 


4 Aas tree, or ſhrub, is culti- 


vated'in ſome places on account of 
the culinary uſes of its fruits, and 
For the purpoſes of the dyers, &c. 
among vs, it is met with only in 
the gardens of the curious. The 
ſeeds or berries are ot a red colour, 
in ſhape round and flat. Both 
theſe and the leaves are moderately 
aſtringent, and have ſometimes 
been exhibited in this intention, 

but are now become ſtrangers to 
the ſhops. : 


_ SYMPHYTUM, vide Coxso- 
LIDA. 


.. TACAMAHACA [Z.}: a re- 
. fin obtained from a tall tree / raca- 
\mahaca populo ſimilis, fructu colore 
pœoniæ ſimili F. B.) which grows 
ſpontaneouſly on the continent of 
America, and in a ſheltered ſitua- 
tion bears the winters of our own 
climate. Two forts of this reſin 
are ſometimes to be met with. 
The beſt, called (from its being 
collected in a kind of gourd- ſhells) 
tacamahaca in ſhells, is ſomewhat 
unctuous and ſoftiſn, of a pale 
yellowiſh or greeniſh colour, an 
aromatic taſte, and a fragrant de- 
lightfal ſmell, approaching to that 
of lavender and ambergris, This 
ſort is very rare: that commonly 
ſound in the ſhops is in ſemitranſ- 
parent grains or glebes, ef a whit- 
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iſh, yellowiſh, browniſh, or green- 
iſh colour, of a leſs grateful ſmell 
than the foregoing. The firſt is 
ſaid to exude from the fruit of the 
tree, the other from inciſions made 
in the trunk. This reſin is ſaid 
to be employed among the Indians, 
externally, for dileufin and ma- 
turating tumours, and abating 

ins and aches of the limbs: it 
is an ingredient in the anodyne, 
hyſteric, cephalic and ſtomachie 
plaſters of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copeia. The fragrance of the 
finer. ſort ſufficiently points out 


its being applicable to other pur- 


poſe 5. 
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( 
TAMARINDUS [L. E.] Ta- 
marind; the fruit of a tręe grow- 
ing in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, 
called by C. Bauhine fligua Ara- 
bice que tamarindus. It is a p 


reſembling a bead cod, including 


ſeveral hard ſeeds, together with 


a dark coloured viſcid pulp of a 
pleaſant acid taſte: the Eaſt-India 
tamarinds are longer than the 
Weſt-India ſort; the former con- 
taining ſix or ſeven ſeeds each, the 
latter rarely above three or four. 
The pulp of theſe fruits, taken in 
the quantity of two or three drams, 
or an ounce Cr more, proves gent- 
ly laxative or purgative; and at 
the fame time, by its acidity, 
quenches thirſt, and allays immo- 
erate heat. It increaſes the ac- 
tion of the purgative ſweets, caſia 
and mana, and weakens that of 
the reſinous cathartics, Some have 
ſuppoſed it capable of abating the 
virulence of antimonial prepara- 
tions; but experience ſhews, that 
it has rather a contrary effect, and 
that all vegetable acids augment 
their power. Tamarinds are an 
ingredient in the electary of caſia 
[Z.] the lenitive electary [E.] and 
decoction of tamarinds with ſena 


Z. 
6 TAMA- 
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TAMARISCI folza, cortex : Ta- 
maricis alterias folio tenuiore, five 
Gallice C. B. The tamariſc tree; 
its bark and lea ves. 
Theſe are moderately aſtringent; 
they are never met with in pre- 
ſcription, and have long been en- 
tire ſtrangers to the ſhops. 


TANACETI folia, floret, ſemen : 
Tanaceti vulgaris lutei C. B. Tan- 
ſy; the leaves [L.] flowers and 


ds [E.] 
Tanſy grows wild by road-ſides, 
and the borders of fields, and is 


frequently alſo cultivated in gar- 
dens both for culinary and medi- 
cinal uſes: it flowers in June and 

uly. Conſidered as a medicine, 
it is a moderately warm bitter, ac- 
companied with a ſtrong, not very 
diſagreeable flavour: ſome have 
had a great opinion of it in hyſte- 
ric diſorders, particularly thoſe 
proceeding from a deficiency, or 
ſuppreſſion of the uterine purga- 
tions. The leaves and ſeeds have 
been of conſiderable eſteem as an- 
thelmintics : the ſeeds are leſs bit- 
ter, and more acrid and aromatic 
than thoſe of rue, to which they 
are reckoned fimilar ; or of ſanto- 
nicum, to which they have been 
frequently ſubſtituted. 


TAPSI BARBAT I, / Verbaſci 
folia, flores : Verbaſci maris latifolii 
lutei C. B. Mullein; the leaves 
and flowers, 

This is met with by road- ſides, 
and under hedges: it is clothed 
:all over with ſoft downy leaves, 
and produces long ſpikes of yellow 
flowers 1n July. The taſte diſco- 
vers in it a glutinous quality; and 
hence it ſtands recommended as 
an emollient, and is in ſome places 
held in great eſteem in con- 
ſumptions. The flowers of mul- 


lein have an agreeable, honey-like 
-Aweetnels ; an extract prepared 
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from them by rectiſied ſpirit of 
wine taſtes extremely pleaſant. 


TARAXACUM, vide Dans 
LEONIS. yr G 


TARTARUM IL. E.] Tartar 
is a ſaline ſubſtance, thrown off 
from wines, after fermentation, to 
the ſides and bottom of the caſk : 
it proves of a red or white colour, 
and more or leſs foul or droſſy, 
according to the colour and qua- 
lity of the wine; the white is ge- 
nerally looked upon as the purett: 
of either ſort, ſuch as 3s clean, 
ſolid, fomewhat tranſparent, and 
has its outſide covered over with 


ſmall ſhining cryſtals, is preſera- 


ble to ſuch as appears us, 
droſſy, opake, = leſs bright: 
This ſubſtance, though truly ſaline, 
is ſcarce acted upon by cold water; 
the pureſt ſort, or ſuch as has been 
purified by art, requires four - and 

twenty times its weight of boiling 
water to diſſolve in: the ſolutions 
of both the tartars paſs the filter 
colourleſs, and ſhoot, in the cold, 
into ſmall, white, ſemitranſparent 
cryſtals, All ſuch earths as are 
ſoluble in vinegar, and alkaline 
ſalts, render tartar more eaſily ſo- 
luble in water: hence the refiners 
at Montpelier are ſaid to employ 
a certain earth for promoting, its 
ſolutions with ſome particular ma- 


nagements for making it. ſhoot 
into large cryſtals, This addition 


may occaſion a. conſiderable alter- 
ation in the ſalt, inſomuch that 
the finer ſorts of white tartar are 
perhaps preferable, on many occa- 
ſions, to the common cryſtals. 
The virtues of tartar are thoſe of 
a mild, cooling, aperient, laxa- 
tive medicine. Taken from half 
an ounce to an ounce, it proves a 
gentle, though effectual purga- 
tive: Angelus Sala relates, that 
he was cured of an habitual * 

| * 
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metallic bodies, 
mony, from which it receives a 
ſtrong emetic impregnation. 


taſtes and a 
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by purging himſelf a few times 
with fix drams of the crude ſalt, 


after many other medicines had 


been tried to no purpoſe. For the 
preparations of tartar, ſee Part III. 
chap. viii. ſet. 7. This ſalt is 
likewiſe an ingredient in the com- 
mon infuſion. of ſena, compound 
wder of ſena [L.] and is uſed 
diffolving or corroding ſome 
rticularly anti- 


'TELEPHIUM, vide Cz assv1 a. 
- TEREBINTHIN A. Turpen- 


tines; reſinous juices extracted 
from certain trees. 


There are 
four kinds of turpentine diſtinguiſh- 


ed in the ſhops. 


\ TEREBINTHINA CHIA, five 
CYPRIA IL. E.] Chian, or Cy- 


8 t tine. 3 


This is generally about the con- 
fiſtence of thick honey, very tena- 
cious, clear and almoſt tranſparent, 
of a white colour, with a caſt of 


| 7 and frequently of blue: 
it 


has a warm, pungent, bitteriſh 
fragrant ſmell, more 
agreeable than any of the other 


turpentines. 


This juice is the __ ace of the 
rerebinthus vulgaris C. B. common 
terebinth, an evergreen tree or 
ſhrub, which grows ſpontaneouſly 
In the warmer climates, and en- 
dures the colds of our own. The 
turpentine ht to us, is ex- 
tracted in the i s whoſe names 
it bears, by wounding the trunc 
-and branches a little after the buds 
have come forth: the juice iſſues 
limpid, and clear as water, and 


dy degrees thickens into the conſiſt- 
ence in which we meet with it. 
A like juice exuding from this 


tree in the eaſtern countries, inſpiſ- 


Kted by a flow fire, is of frequent 
uſe, as a maſticatory, among the mon turpentines, and has ſome- 


2 
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Perfian ladies, who (as Kœmpfer 
informs us) are continually chew- 
ing it, in order to faſten and whit- 
en: the teeth, ſweeten the breath, 
and promote appetite. 

TEREBINTHINA VENETA 
[E.] Venice turpentine. 

This is uſually thinner than any 


of the other ſorts, of a clear, 


whitiſh, or pale yellowiſh colour, 
a hot, pungent, butteriſh, diſagree- 
able taſte, and a ſtrong ſmell, with- 
out any thing of the fine aromatic 
flavour of the Chian kind. 
The true Venice turpentine is 
obtained from the /arix folio deci- 
duo conifera F. B. larch, a large 
tree growing in great abundance 
upon the Alps and Pyrenean moun- 
tains, and not uncommon in the 
Engliſh gardens. What is uſually 
met with in the ſhops, under the 
name of Venice turpentine, comes 
from New England ; of what tree 
it is the produce, we have no cer · 
tain account: the finer kinds of it 
are in 2 and quality not 
conſiderably different from the true 
ſort above deſcribed. x 

TEREBINTHINA ARGEN- 
TORATENSIS [L. E.] Straſburgh 
turpentine. 

This, as we generally meet with 
it, is of a middle conſiſtence be- 
twixt the two foregoing, more 
tranſparent, and leſs tenacious 
than either; its colour a yel- 
lowiſh brown, Its ſmell is very 
fragrant, and more agreeable than 
that of any of the other turpen- 


tines, except the Chian; in taſte 
it is the bittereſt, yet the leaſt 


acrid. 


This refin is obtained from the 


two ſorts of fir trees mentioned in 
page 72, which are the moſt plen- 
tiful, and perhaps the only ones 


-that grow ſpontaneouſly in Eu- 
rope. There is another whoſe re- 


fin is much ſuperior to the com- 


times 


3 ——— 
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|, , | | 
times been brought to us from 
abroad under the name of BaLsa- 
Mum CanaDense. This ſpecies 
is the abies minor, pectinatis folits, 
Virginiana, conis parvis ſubrotundis 
Plat. Virginian, or Canada fir 
tree ; which, though not a native 
of this climate, has been found to 


endure its ſevereſt colds, 


TEREBINTHINA COMMU- 
NIS WE. Common turpentine 
is the coarſeſt, heavieſt, in taſte 
and ſmell the moſt diſagreeable, of 
all the forts ; it is about the conſiſt- 
ence of honey, of an opake brown- 
iſh white colour. | 

This is obtained from the pinus 
ſylveftris C. B. wild pine, a low 
unhandſome tree, common in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe : this tree is 
extremely refinous, and remark- 
ably ſubject to a diſeaſe from a 
redundance and extravaſation of its 
reſin, inſomuch that, without due 
evacuation, it ſwells and burſts. 
The juice, as it iſſues from the 
tree, 15 received in trenches made 
in the earth, and afterwards freed 
from the groſſer impurities by co- 
lature through wicker baſkets. 

All theſe juices yield in diſtilla- 


tion with water, an highly penetra- 


ting eſſential oil, a brittle inſipid 
reſin remaining behind. With re- 
gard to their medical virtues, they 
promote urine, cleanſe the parts 
concerned in che evacuation thereof, 


and deterge internal ulcers in gene- 


ral; and at the ſame time, like o- 
ther bitter hot ſubſtances, ſtrengthen 
the tone of the veſſels: they have 
an ö e above moſt other 
acrid diuretics, that they gently 
looſen the belly. T hey. — 


cipally recommended in gleets, the 
fluor albus, and the like; and by 
ſome in - calculous complaints: 


where theſe laſt proceed from ſand 
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mote the expulſion of the ſand ; 
but where a calcalus is formed, 
they can do no fervice, and only 
ineffectually irritate or inflame the 
parts, In all cafes accompanied 


with inflammation, theſe juices 


ought to be abſtained from, as 
this ſymptom is increaſed, and not 
anfrequently occafioned by them. 
It is obſervable, that the turpen- 
tines impart, foon after taking 
them, a violet ſmell to the utine ; 
and have this effect, though ap- 
plied only externally to remote 


arts; particularly the Venice fort. 
his is accounted the moſt power- 


ful as a diuretic and detergene; and 
the Chian and Strafburgh as cor- 
roborants: the Straſburgh is an in- 
redient in the mercurial pills and 
tellus's balſam, and the Chian 

in mithridate and theriaca [L. 

The common turpentine, as bein 
the moſt offenſive, is rarely given 
internally. Its principal uſe is in 
plaſters and ointments, among far- 
riers, and for the diſtillation of the 


oil, or ſpirit, as it is called. The 


doſe of theſe juices is from a ſcru- 
ple to a dram and a half: they ate 
moſt commodiouſly taken in the 
form of a bolas, or diſſolved in 
watery liquors by the mediation of 
the yolk of an che or mucilage. 
Of the diſtilled dil, a few dro 

are a ſufficient doſe : this is a moſt 
potent, ſtimulating, detergent di- 
uretic, oftentimes greatly hears the 
conſtitution, and requires the ut- 


moſt caution in its exhibition. 


TERRA JAPONICA, vide Ja- 


PONICA. 


TERRA LEMNIA t SILE- 
SIACA, vide Bolus. 8 
THAPSIZ folia : Thapfie five 
terbith garganici ſemine latiſſima 


or gravel, formed into a maſs by . B. Deadly carrot; the root. 


viſcid mucous matter, the turpen- 


is plant does not ill deſerve its 


tines, by diſſolving the mucus, pro- epithet; a ſmall doſe operating 


240 
with - extreme violence both up- 
wards and downwards. It is an 
entire ſtranger to the ſhops, and 
met with ouly in the gardens of 
the curious. | 


THEA Folia [E.] Tea; the 
ares of a ſhrub (rhea frutex, folio 
flore roſe fylveſiris, c. 
©) cultivated in China. 
be ſeveral forts of tea met with 
among us, are the leaves of the 
ſame plant, collected at different 
times, and cured in a ſomewhat dif- 
ferent manner : the ſmall young 
leaves very carefully dried, are the 
finer green : the older afford the 
ordinary green and bohea. The two 
firſt have a ſenfible flavour of vio- 
lets; the other of roſes: the 
former is the natural odour of the 
Plant ; the latter, as Neumann ob- 
ſerves, is probably introduced by 
art: ſome of the dealers in this 
commodity in Europe are not 1g- 
norant, that bohea tea is imitable 

by the leaves of certain common 
plants, artificially tinctured and im- 
pregnated with the roſe flavour. 
be taſte of both ſorts is lightly 
bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, and ſome- 
what aromatic. The medical vir- 
. tues attributed to theſe leaves are 


ſufficiently numerous, avg few 


of them have any juſt foundation: 
little more can be expected from 
the common infufions, than that of 
a diluent, acceptable to the palate 
and ſtomach : the diuretic, dia- 
Phoretic, and other virtues which 
they have been celebrated for, de- 

nd more on the quantity of warm 

uid, than any particular qualities 
which it gains from the tea. No- 
thing ariſes in diſtillation from 
either ſort of tea with rectiſied ſpi- 
rit; water elevates the whole of 
their flavour. 


IHLASPIS, ſemen. Treacle, ba 
. mithridate, muſtard; the ſceds 


* 
=) 
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uemely hot and pungent. 


Two ſotts of thlaſpi are uſed 
romiſcuouſly, tab arvenſe filiguis 


tis C. B. and the th/a/hi arven/e. 


vaccariæ incano folio majus C. B. 
they both grow wild, the latter 
moſt plentifully. Theſe ſeeds have 
an acrid biting taſte like common 
muſtard, with which they agree in 
medical qualities: their principal 
uſe is as ingredients in the compo- 
ſitions whoſe name they bear. 


THUS MASCULUM, vide 
OLiIBAXUM. 


THUS VULGARE [L. E.] 
Common frankincenſe; a ſolid, 
brittle refin, brought to us in little 
glebes or maſſes, of a brownifh, 
or yellowiſh colour on the outſide, 
internally whitiſh, or variegated 
with whitiſh ſpecks ; of a bitteriſh, 
acrid, not agreeable tate, without 
any conſiderable ſmell. It is ſup- 
poſed to be the produce of the 
pine tree which yields the terebin- 
thina communis ; and to concrete 
on the ſurface of the terebinthinate 
Juice ſoon after it has iſſued from 
the plant. | 

It is an ingredient in mithridate, 
the gum plaſter, (ſtrengthening 
plaſter, and ſtomach plaſter [L.] 


THYMI folia : Thymi vulgaris 
folio tenuicre C. B. Common thyme; 
the leaves [E.] 

This plant is frequent in our 
gardens, and flowers in June and 
July. It has an agreeable aroma- 
tic ſmell, and a warm pungent 
taſte ; which it imparts by infuſion 
to rectified ſpirit,” and ſends over in 
diſtillation with water: along with 
the water ariſes au eſſential oil ex- 


* 


. 


_ THYMI CITRATI lia: Ser- 
| pylli faliis citri cdure C. B. Lemons 
"thyme; the leaves J 
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This is found wild in dry moun- 
tainous places, but the ſhops are 
ſupplied from gardens. In taſte and 
ſmell it is leſs acrid and more grate- 
ful than the common thyme ; its 
ſmell, in particalar, is remarkably 
different, approaching to that of 
lemons. It gives over its flavour 
in diſtillation both with water and 
ſpirit: with the former an elegant 


. effential oil ariſes : the diſtilled ſpi- 


rit is an agreeable aromatic cordial 
liquor, not inferior to any thing of 
this kind, | 


TILIZA flower: Tiliæ famine 
Folio majore C. B. The lime or 
linden tree; its flowers [L. F.] 

The lime tree has been much 
valued on account of its quick 

rowth and pleaſant ſhade; it 

owers in July, and loſes its leaves 
ſoon after. The flowers are made 
uſe of chiefly on account of their 
agreeable flavour, which water ex- 
tracts from them by infuſion, and 
elevates in diſtillation, Among the 
writers on the materia medica, 
they have the character of an an- 
tie pileptic, and a ſpecific in all 
kinds of ſpaſms and pains. Fre- 


derick Hoffman relates, that he 


knew a chronical epilepſy cured 


by the. uſe of an infuſion of theſe 
flowers drank as' tea. 


THYMELA@Z bac: Thyme- 
lee foliis lini C. B, Spurge flax ; 
its berries, called grana cnidia, 


TITHYMALI radix. Spurge ; 

root. 

Several ſorts of ſpurge are men- 
tioned in catalogues of the mate- 
ria medica. The Edinburgh col- 
lege, in their laſt edition, retained 
two (EsULA MAJoR, tithymalus 
paluftris fruticeſus C. B. German 
ſpurge ; and Esura minoR, tithy- 
malus folits pini C. B. pine-ſpurge ;) 


both the Edinburgh and London 
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—__ have now rejected them 
The ſpurges and grana cnidia 


are extremely acrid, irritating ca- 


thartics, and operate with ſo much 


violence as to be altogether unfit 
for internal aſe. 


TINCAR, vide Box ax. 


TORMENTILLEA radix; Tor. 
mentillæ filveſiris C. B. Tormen- 
til, or ſeptfoil; the root CL. E.] 

Tormentil is found wild in woods 
and on commons: it has long ſlen- 
der ſtalks, with uſually ſeven long 
narrow leaves at a joint; the root 
is for the moſt part crooked and 
knotty, of a blackiſh colour on the 
outſide, and reddiſh within. This 
root has an auſtere ſtyptic taſte, ac- 
companied with a ſlight kind of 
aromatic flavour; it is one of the 
moſt agreeable and efficacious of 
the vegetable aſtringents, and is 
employed with good ſucceſs in all 
caſes where medicines of this claſs 
are proper. It is more ufed, both 
in extemporaneous preſcription and 
in officinal compoſition, than any of 
the other ſtrong vegetable aſtrin- 
gents: it is an ingredient in the 
two. compound powders of bole 
[L.] the two powders and el 
of ſcordium [L.] the compound 
white decoction [E.] and japonic 
confection [E.] A tincture made 
from it with rectiſied ſpirit poſſeſſes 
the whole aſtringency and flayour 


of the root, and nothing of 
either in inſpiſſation. , 
TRAGACANTHA, vide Gun» 


MI TKAOACAN TH. 


TRICHOMANIS ,: Tri- 
chomanis ſi ve polytrichi officinarum 
C. B. Engliſh} maidenhair ; the 
leaves [L. E.] 

This is one of the herbs called, 
from the ſmallneſs of their ftalks, 
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and acrimony of the juices; and 


—_ 
capillary: it is found wild in dif- 
ferent parts of England, upon old 
walls, and in hady places. The 
leaves have a mucilaginous, ſweet- 
iſh, ſubaſtringent taſte, without 
any particular flavour: they are 
eſteemed uſeful in diſorders of the 
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Boethaave relates, that he was re- 
lieved of the gout by drinking the 
Juice mixed with whey. ' 


_TRISSAGO, vide Cyuamezparys. 


* 


TRITICI farina, amylum, fur- 


breaſt, progeeding from a thickneſs fur: Tritici vulgaris glumas tritu- 


are likewiſe ſuppoſed to promote 
the expectoration of tough phlegm, 
and to open obſtructions of the viſ- 


cera. They are uſually directed in 


in fuſion or decoction, with the ad- 
dition of a little liquorice A ſy- 
Tup prepared from them has fre- 
quently ſupplied the place of that 
made from the adianthum verum : 
ſome have ſubſtituted a ſtill cheaper 
ingredient, and perhaps not much to 
the diſadvantage of the medicine; 


both the maidenhairs yielding little 
'more than a mucilaginous juice, 
greatly reſembling the ſubſtitute white pectoral troches [L.] and 
made uſe of. The ſyrup brought 


foil, or buck-beans; 


. pedicle which iſſues from the root; 


what nauſeous, 


from abroad has an admixture of 
orange flower water. 


TRIFOLII PALUDOSI folia : 
Trifolii paluſtris C. B. Marſh tre- 
the leaves 


This plant grows wild in moiſt 
marſhy places: & has three oval 
leaves, Inner upon one 


their taſte is very bitter, and ſome- 
Marſh trefoil is 
an efficacious aperient and deob- 
ſtruent, promotes the fluid ſecre- 


tions, and, if liberally taken, gent- 


ly looſens the belly: It has of 
Jate gained great reputation in ſcor- 


butic and ſcrophulous diforders : 


and its good effects in theſe caſes 


have been warranted by experi- 


.ence ; inveterate cutaneous diſeaſes 


have been removed by an infuſion 
of the leaves, drank to the quan- 
. tity of a pint a day, at proper in- 
. tervals, and continued ſome weeks. 


Ev 
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of its farinaceous matter: 


rando deponentis J. B. Wheat; the 
meal or flower, and ſtarch [L. E.] 
(prepared from the meal by mace- 
ration in freſh quantities of water) 
and bran [E.] | 

Wheat, a common article of our 
food, is more glutinous and nutriti- 
ous than moſt other kinds of grain. 
The flour, or the ſtarch, prepared 
from it, form with water a ſoft 
viicid ſubſtance, which has been 
taken with good ſucceſs in diar- 
rheeas and dyſenteries. - Starch is 
an ingredient in the compound 
powder of gum tragacanth and the 


gives name to a lohoch [E.] 

Bran contains, beſides the huſks, 
or ſhells of the wheat, a portion 
this is 
leſs glutinous than the finer flower, 
and is ſuppoſed to have a detergent 
quality: infuſions of - bran are not 
unfrequently employed in this in- 
tention externally, and ſometimes 
likewiſe taken inwardly. 

Breap, carefully toaſted, and 
infuſed, or lightly boiled in water, 
imparts a deep colour, and a ſuf- 
ficiently agreeable reſtringent taſte. 
This liquor, taken as common 
drink, has done good ſervice in a 
weak lax ſtate of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines 3 and in bilious vomiting 
and purging, or the cholera mor- 
bus: examples are related in the 
Edinburgh eſſays of ſeveral caſes 
of this kind cured by it, without 
the uſe of any other medicine, 


TUNICA, vide Carvorny i» 
Los HORTENSIS, - | 


ed tos Sowdaibs 
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TURPETHUM, foot Turbith 
IE.] Turbith ; the cortical part of 
the root of an Indian convolvulus, 
brought to us in oblong pieces, of 
' 2 brown or aſh colour on the out- 
fide, and whitiſh within: the belt 
is ponderous, not wrinkled, eaſy 
to break, and diſcovers a large quan- 
tity of reſinous matter to the eye: 
its taſte is at firſt ſweetiſſi; chewed 
for a little time, it becomes acrid, 

ungent, and nauſeous. This root 
is a cathartic, not of the ſafeſt or 
moſt certain kind: the reſinous 
matter, in which its virtue reſides, 
appears to be very unequally diftri- 
buted, inſomuch that ſome pieces, 
taken from a ſcruple to a dram, 
. Purge violently ; while others in 

larger doſes, have ſcarce any effect 
at all. An extract made from the 
root is more uniform in ſtrength, 
though not ſuperior, or equal, to 
purgatives more common in the 
mops. 

TUSSILAGINIS five farfare 
folia, flores : Tuffilaginis vulgaris 
C. B. Colts foot; the leaves and 
flowers [E.] 

This grows wild in watery 
places, producing yellow flowers 
in February and March ; theſe ſoon 
fall off, and are ſucceeded by 
large roundiſh leaves, hairy un- 
derneath : their taſte is herbacedus, 
ſomewhat glutinous and ſubacrid. 
Tuſſilago ſtands recommended in 
coughs and other diſorders of the 
breaſt and lungs: the flowers are 
an ingredient in the pectoral de- 
eoction of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copœia. 


- TUTIA IL. E.] Tutty; an im- 
—— of zinc, or an argil- 

us fubſtance impregnated there- 
with, formed into tubulous pieces 
like the bark of a tree. It is mo- 
derately hard and ponderous, of a 
browniſh colour, and full of ſmall 
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protuberances on the outſide; 
ſmooth and yellowiſh within : ſome 
pieces have a bluiſh caſt, from mi- 
nute globules of zinc being thrown 
up by the heat in its metallic form. 
Tutty is celebrated as an ophthal- 
mic, and frequently employed as 
ſuch in unguents and collyria : it 
gives name to an officinal ophthal- 
mic ointment [L. E.] See the ar- 
ticle Zix euu. 2 


- VALERIANZA HORTENSIS 
MAJORIS radix - Valerianzs ma- 
Joris odorata radice J. B. The 
greater garden valerian; its roots 


This is an dblong wrinkled root, 

with ſeveral fibres at the bottom; 
of a browniſh or ath colour on the 
outſide, and whitiſh within; of an 
aromatic ſmell and taſte, approach- 


ing to nard. It is accounted -lefs 
efficacious as a medicine than the 
following; 


VALERIANÆE SILVESTRIS 
radix : Valerianz filveſtris thajoris 
montane C. B. Valerianæ fylveſtrit 
majoris foliis anguſtioribas Moriſon, 
plant. nmbellif, Wild valerian (the 
narrow-leaved ſort, growing on 
open, dry, mobntainous places) its 
root [L. E.] | f 

This root conſiſts of a number of 
ſtrings or fibres matted together, 
iſſuing from one common head 
of a whitiſh or pale browniſh co- 
lour: its ſmell is ſtrong, like a 
mixture of aromatics with fetids 
the taſte unpleaſantly warm, bit- 
teriſh, and ſubacrid. There is an- 
other wild valerian, with broader 
leaves, of a deeperand ſhining green 
colour, met with in watery places. 
Both ſorts have hitherto been uſed 
indiſcriminately, and Linnæus has 
Joined them into one ſpecies, under 
the name of valeriana foliis omni- 
bus pinnatis, Our college have re- 
ſtrained the ſhops to the firſt, — 
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is conſiderably the ſtrongeſt, and 
loſes of its quality, if tranſplanted 
into ſuch ſoils as the other natu- 
rally delights in. The roots, pro- 
duced in low watery grounds, have 
a remarkably faint ſmell in com- 
pariſon of the others, and ſome- 
times ſcarce any at all. Wild va- 
lerian is a medicine of uſe in 
nervous diſorders, and is particu- 
larly ſerviceable in epilepfies pro- 
ceeding from a debility of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem. It was firſt brought 
into eſteem in theſe caſes by Fabius 
Columna, who by taking the pow- 
dered root, in the doſe of half a 
ſpoonful, was cured of an invete- 
rate epilepſy after many other me- 


dicines 3 been tried in vain. 
Repeat _— nce has fince con- 
firmed its efficacy in this diſorder; 


and the preſent practice lays con- 
ſiderable ſtreſs upon it. The com- 
mon doſe is from a ſcruple to a 
dram ; in infuſion from one to two 
drams. Its unpleaſant flavbur is 
moſt effeQually concealed by a ſuit - 
able addition of mace. 

A A tinfture of valerian in proof 
ſpirit and in volatile ſpirit are kept 
in the ſhops [L.] This root gives 
name alſo to a compound water 
IE.] and is an ingredient in the 
cephalic tincture (E. ] epileptic 
powder [E.] mithridate and the- 
riaca [L. | 


VERATRUM, vide HzIIE- 
 BORVYS ALBUS, | 


VERBASCUM, vide Tarsus 


BARBATUS, 


VERBENZ /olia, radix : Ver- 


bene communis flore ceruleo C. B. 
Common wild vervain ; the leaves 
and root [E.] 

- This is one of the medicines 
which we owe to the ſuperſtition 
of former ages; the virtues it has 
been celebrated for, both as an in- 
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ternal medicine and externally as 
an amulet, are extremely nume- 
rous ; and poſſibly it has an equal 
title to them all: to the taſte and 
ſmell it appears almoſt ſimply her- 
baceous, | 


VERONICA FMINA, vide 
ELATINE. 


VERONICA MARIS, jen Be- 
tonice Pauli folia  Veronice maris 

i me gat f B. Male 
ſpeed 3 eaves [E. 

This is one of the 3 
which produce their flowers in 
cluſters at the joints of the ſtalks : 
it is a rough procumbent plant, 
not unfrequently met with on dry 
commons, and in ſandy grounds. 
In taſte, fmell, and medical vir- 
tues, it is ſimilar to the betonica, 
of which in its place ; though the 
veronica is commonly ſuppoſed to 


have more of an aperient and pec- 


toral virtue, and betony to be ra- 
ther nervine and cephalic. Hoff- 
man and Joh. Francus have writ- 
ten expreſs treatiſes on this plant, 
recommending infuſions of it, 
drank in the form of tea, as very 
ſalubrious in many diſorders, par- 
ticularly thoſe of the breaſt. 


VINCETOXICH, 4/clepiadis, Jer. 
Hirundinarie radix : Aſclepradis flore 
albo C. B. Swallow- wort, or tame 
poiſon ; the root [E.] | 

This is a native of the warmer 
climates : it is ſometimes met with 
in our gardens, but rarely perfects 
its ſe ” It is * by bo- 
taniſts a ies of apocynum, or 
dogſbane — ann all the poiſon- 
ous = oo pI may » f 
ſtingui ſned, ielding à limpi 
juice, whilk — of hs others 1s 
milky. The root has a ſtrong 
ſmell, eſpecially when freſh, ap- 
proaching to that of valerian, or 
nard ; the taſte is at fiſt 3 
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and aromatic, but ſoon becomes 
bitteriſh, ſubacrid, and nauſeous, 
This root is eſteemed ſudorific, 
diuretic, and emmenagogue, and 
frequently employed by the French 
and German phyſicians as an alexi- 
pharmac, ſometimes as a fucceda- 
neum to contrayerva ; whence it 
has received the name of contra- 

rva Germanorum, Among us, 
it is very rarely made uſe of: it 
appears, from its ſenſible qualities, 
to be a medicine of much the ſame 


kind with valerian, which is indif- 


putably preferable to it. 


VINUM. Wine; che ferment- 
ed juice of the grape. Among 
the great variety of wines in com- 
mon uſe among us, five are em- 
ployed in the ſhops as menftrua 
for medicinal fimples. 

Vinum album [L.]; vinum album 
Hiſpanicum [ F.] Mountain. 

Vinum album Gallicum [ E.] French 
white wine. 


Vinum Canarinum [L. E.] Canary 


or ſack. A, 
S Rhenanum [E. B.] Rhe- 


Vinum rubrum [L.] Red port. 
The uſes of theſe liquors as 
menſtrua and vehicles of the vir- 
tues of other medicines, will be 
given hereafter; in this place we 
all conſider only their effects on 


the human body. Theſe are, to 


chear the ſpirits, warm the habit, 
promote perſpiration, render the 
veſſels full and turgid, raiſe the 
. and quicken the circulation. 

e effects of the full-bodied wines 
are much more durable than thoſe 
of the thinner: all ſweet wines, 
as Canary, abound with a glutinous 
nutritious ſubſtance; whilſt che 


others are not nutrimental, or on! 
accidentally ſo by ſtrengthening. 
the organs employed in digeſtion : 
ſweet wines in general do not paſs 
off freely by urine, and heat the 
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conſtitution more than an equal 
quantity of any other, though 
_— full as much ſpirit: red 
ort, an ban tend a Re 
ve an nt quality, 
which they — the tone of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, and 
thus prove ſerviceable for reſtrain- 
ing immoderate ſecretions; thoſe 
which are of an acid nature, as 
Rheniſh, paſs freely by the kid- 
neys, and gently looſen the belly: 
it is ſuppoſed that theſe laſt exaſ- 
2 or oecaſion gouty and calcu- 
us diforders, and that new wines 
of every kind have this effect. 


' VIOLEZ fola, flores : Violz mar- 
ti æ ure, flore fimplici odoro 
C. B. The fingle March violet; 
its flowers [Z. E.] and leaves 155 
This is often found wild in 
hedges and ſhady places, and flow /- 
ers in March; the ſhops are gene- 
rally ſupplied from gardens. In 
our markets we meet with the 
flowers of a different ſpecies, 
named by botaniſts viola martia 
major, hirſuta, inodera : theſe may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the forego- 
ing by their being larger, of a 
pale colour, and of no ſmell. The 
officinal flowers have a very plea- 
fant ſmell, and a deep purpliſh 
blue colour, denominated Rom 
them violet. They impart their 
colour and flavour to aqueous li- 
quors: a ſyrup made from this 
infuſion has long maintained a 
place in the ſnops, and proves an 


* and uſeful laxative for 
ildren. 


VIPERA [L. E.] The viper, 
or adder, is one of the viviparous 
reptiles, without feet, about an 
inch in thickneſs, and twenty or 
thirty in length. The poiſon of 
this * is confined to its mouth: 
at the baſis of the fangs, or long 
teeth which it wounds with, is 
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lodged a little bag containing the 
poiſonous liquid; a very minute 

ortian of which, mixed immedi- 
ately with the blood, proves fatal : 
our viper-catchers are ſaid to pre · 
vent the miſchiefs otherwiſe fol- 
lowing from the bite, by rubbing 
oil ale warm on the part. The 
fleſh of the viper is perfectly inno- 
gent; and ſtrongly recommended 
as a medicine of extraordinary ſer- 
vice in ſcrophulous, leprous, and 
other obſtinate chronical diſorders: 
its yirtues, however, in theſe caſes, 
are probably too much exaggerat- 
ed. The viper is doubtleſs an 
high nutritiaus food; and hence 
in ſome kinds of weakneſſes, and 
emaciated habits, is nat undeſeryed- 
ly looked upon as a good reſtora- 
tive, To anſwer any valuable pur- 


ſes, freſh vigorous vipers (not 
uch as have been long kept alive 


after they are caught) ſhould be li- 
berally uſed as food: the wines 
and tinctures of them can ſcarce be 
ſuppoſed to receive any conſider- 
able virtue from the animal ; the 
dry fleſh brought us from abroad, 
js entirely inſignificant. 

In the ſhops, a broth is directed 
to be prepared from freſh vipers, 
gnd a vinous tincture from dried 
ones [L.]: the dried fleſh is alſo 
an ingredient in theriaca, and the 
fat in the ointment of tutty [L.] 
this fat being ſuppoſed peculiarly 
uſeful in diſorders of the eyes, for 
which that oĩntment is deſigned. 


vRG AUREE folia: Vir. 
24 auree e minus ſerra- 


t C. R. Golden rod; the leaves 


1 

his is found wild on heaths 
and in woods, producing ſpikes 
of yellow flowers in Auguſt. The 
leaves have a moderately aſtringent 
bitter taſte, and hence prove ſer- 
viceable in cebility and laxity of 
the viſcera, and diforders proceed- 
ing from that cauſe. 
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VISCI QUERNI pms, foe 2 
Viſci baccis albis C. B. Miſſeltoe; 
the wood and leaves [E.] *þ 
This is a buſhy plant, growing. 
on the trunc and branches of dit- 
terent trees: that met with on the 
cak 1s generally preferred, perhaps 
on account of its being the moſt 
rare.. It may, however, be pro- 
pagated by art on any trees, by 
rubbing the ;. berries againſt the 
bark: this office has hitherto been 
performed by the thruſh (who 


feeds on the berries in the winter) 


in clearing his bill from the ſeeds 


that ſtick about it. This plant 
was held ing veneration by the ſy- 
R of former ages: it was 
lung. about the neck to prevent 
witchcraft, and taken internally 
to expel poiſons. Of late times 
it has been celebrated as a ſpecific 
in epilepſies, palſies, &c. virtues, 
which it were greatly to be wiſhed 
that experience gave any counte- 
nance to. | 


VITEX, vide Acnus CASTUS;, 


\ VITIS VINIFERA. The vine 
tree. The leaves of this tree were 
formerly celebrated as aſtringents, 
but have for a long time been 
entirely diſregarded : their taſte is. 
herbaceous,, with only a ſlight 
roughneſs. —The trunc of the tree, 
wounded in the ſpring, yields a 
clear, limpid watery juice: this 
tear of the vine fas been ac- 
counted excellent for ſore eyes ; 
and by ſome recommended like- 
wile in ardent and malignant fevers, 
and as a diuretic. — The flowers 
have a pleaſant ſmell, which wa- 
ter elevates from them in diſtilla- 
tion; along with the water, a 
ſmall portion of an elegant eſſen- 
tial oil is ſaid to, ariſe, poſſeſſing 


in great perfection the fragrance 
of the flowers. — The unripe fruit 
is of a very harſh, rough, ſour 

taſte: 
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taſte : its expreſſed juice, called 
verjuice, omphacium, agreſta [F.] 
was of great eſteem among the 
ancients, and till continues ſo in 
ſome places, as a cooling aſtrin- 
gent medicine : a rob and ſyrup 
were formerly prepared from 1t. 
— The ripe fruit or grapes, of 
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which there are ſeveral kinds, 


properly cured and dried, are the 
raiſins and currants of the ſhops ; 
the juice by fermentation affords 
wine, vinegar, and tartar ; of all 


which in their places. 


VITRIOLUM. Vitriol is a ſa- 
line cryſtalline concrete, compoſed 
of metal, and an acid fimilar to 
thoſe of ſulphur and alum. There 
are but three metallic bodies, which 
this acid is capable of perfectly diſ- 
ſolving or being united with into 
a cryftalline appearance, zinc, cop- 
per, and iron: with the firſt it 
ib a white, with the ſecond a 
— and with the third a green 
t. | 


VITRIOLUM ALBUM [L. Z.] 
White vitriol, or vitriol of zinc ; 
found in the mines of Goſlar, ſome- 
times in tranſparent pieces, but 
more commonly in form of white 
effloreſcences, which are diſſolved 
in water, and afterwards reduced 


by evaporation and cryſtallization 


into large maſſes, We rarely meet 
with this ſort of vitriol pure: after 
the zinc, which is its proper baſis, 
has been revived by inflammable 
fluxes, there remains a ſubſtance 
which is attracted by the magnet, 
and diſcovers itſelf, on other trials 
alſo, to be iron : .a ſolution of the 
vitriol —- waver on ſtanding an 
ochery ſediment, which generally 
my a blue tincture to volatile al- 

alies, and hence appears to con- 
tain copper. White vitriol is ſome- 
times given from five or ſix grains 
to half a dram, as an emetic ot | 5 


The 
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operates very quickly, and if pure, 
without violence. Externally, it 
is employed as an ophthalmic, and 
often made the baſis of collyria, 
both in extemporaneous Poa 
tion, and in diſpenfatories: a ſo- 
lution of it is directed in this inten- 
tion both by the Edinburgh and 
London colleges. | 


VITRIOLUM CERULEUM 
[L. E.] Blue vitriol, or vitriol of 
copper, falſely called Roman vi- 
triol. Greateſt part of the blue 
vitriol at preſent met with in the 
ſhops, is ſaid to be artificially 
Prepared by uniting copper wich 
the vitriolic acid. This ſalt has a 
highly acrid, auſtere, and very nau- 
ſeous taſte : it is a ſtrong emetic, too 
violent to be exhibited with any to- 
lerable degree of ſafety. Its prin- 
Cipal uſe is externally as an eſchar- 
otic; and for ſtopping hæmor- 
rhages, which it effects by coagulat- 
ing the blood, and contracting the 
mouths of the. veſſels: it gives 
name to an officinal water for this 
intention. : 

VITRIOLUM VIRIDE CL. E.] 
Green vitriol, or vitriol vt won, 
commonly called copperas; the. 
Roman vitriol of the Italian and 
other foreign writers. This is pre- 
ared in large quantity at Deptford, 

y diſſolving iron in the acid liquor, 
which runs from certain ſulphurequs 
pyritz expoſed for a length of time 
to the air. When pure, it is ſi- 
milar in quality to the officinal al 
marlis. +. 
green and blue vitriols (as 
well as the white) are in many 
places found native in the earthy. 
though uſually in this ſtate, ngi- 
ther ſort is free from an admixture 


of the other: hence vitriols are 


met with of all the intermediate 
colours betwixt the grals green of 
the one and the ſapphire blye of the. 
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other. The ld of theſe ſalts has 


the greateſt affinity with zinc, next 
to this with iron, and with copper 


the leaſt of all. Hence, ſolutions 


of white vitriol depoſite, on ſtand- 


ing. greateſt part of the irony and 
cupreous matter, which they con- 
tain, and if ſome freſh zinc be add - 
ed, _ —_ : = 8 
upon adding bright poliſhed iron 
7 5 3 if it 
holds any cupreous matter, this 


will be thrown down. By this 


means the white and y-_ vitri- 
ols may be purified from other 
metallic bodies. 


ULMARIZ, fox Regine prati 


olia, flores: Ulmariz barbe cupri 
arr compactis C. B. Meadow- 


ſweet, or queen of the meadows; 
the leaves and flowers [Z. 

This herb is frequent in moiſt 
meadows, and about the ſides of 
rivers ; it flowers in the beginning 
of June, and continues in flower a 
conſiderable time. The. flowers 


Have a very pleaſant flavour, which 


water extracts from them by infu- 
fion, and elevates in diſtillation. 
T he leaves are herbaceous. 


URTIC E MAJORIS VUL. 
G ARIS folia, ſemen ; Urticæ race - 
miſtræ majaris perennis Raii, Sting- 
ing nettle; leaves and ſeed 


URTICÆ ROMANE fiolia, 


Semen : Urticæ urentis pilulas feren- 


tis ſerine lini C. B. Roman nettle ; 
the leaves and ſeeds, 


Theſe have had ſundry virtues 


attributed to them, which the pre- 
ſent practice pays no regard to. 

young leaves of the firſt ſort 
are by ſome uſed in the ſpring as a 
wholeſome potherb. 


UV PASS [L.] mejores [E.] 
Raiſins - of the * 2 


grapes of the vitis Damaſceng, 


The Materia Medica. 


Part Il. 
UVEZ PASSAE minore: II.] 
Currants ; the dried grapes of the 
vitis Corinthiaca. | 
The principal uſe of theſe is as 
an agreeable ſweet; they impart 
a very pleaſant flayour both to 
aqueous and ſpirĩtuous menſtrua, 
he ſeeds or ſtones are ſuppoſed to 
give a diſagreeable reliſh, and 
ence are generally directed to bg 
taken out: nevertheleſs I have not 
found that they give any taſte at 
all. The raiſins of the ſun are an 
ingredient in the pectoral decoftion, 
tincture of ſena, and ſtomachic 
tincture [L.] N 


WINTERANUS CORTEX (F.] 
Winter's bark; the produce of 3 
tree growing in Jamaica, Barba · 
does, &c. called by fir Hans Sloane 


. periclymenum rectum, faliis laurinit, 


cortice acri aromatic. It was 
diſcovered on the coaſt of Magel. 
lan, by captain Winter in the year 
1567: the ſailors then employed 
the bark as a ſpice, and afterw 
found it ſerviceable in the ſcurvy 
for which purpoſe it is, at preſent 
alſo, ſometimes made uſe of in diety 
drinks. The true Winter's bark is 
not often met with in the ſhops, cas 
nella alba being generally ſubſtitut- 
ed to it} and by many reckoned 
to be the ſame ; there is neverthey 
leſs a conſiderable difference bee 
twixt them in appearance, and a 
zreater in quality: the Winter's 
ark is in larger pieces, of a more 
cinnamon-colaur, than the canella ; 
and taſtes much warmer and more 
pungent. 


 ZEDOARIA (7+ E.] Zedoary; 
the root of an Indian plant brought 
over in oblong pieces about the 
thickneſs of the finger, or in round- 
iſh ones about an inch in diameter, 
Both ſorts have an agreeable fra- 
grant ſmell, and a warm, bitteriſh, 
aromatic taſte. 1 


Part II. 


In diſtillation with water, it yields 
an eſſential oil, poſſeſſing the ſmell 
and flayour of the zedoary in an 
eminent degree; the de- 


remaining de- 
coction is almoſt ſimply bitter. Spi- 


rit likewiſe brings over ſome ſmall 
ſhare of its flavour; nevertheleſs 
the ſpirituous extract ĩs conſiderably 

ore grateful than the zedoary it- 
elf. An extract made from it with 
proof ſpirit > mrs 2 0 
that pre wi i i 
is My 5 ient in the confeltio 
cardiaca [L.]: the root in ſubſtance 
enters the conſectio Paulina, mi- 
thridate and theriaca [L.] 


ZIBETHUM [E.] Civet; 2 
ſoft unctuous ſubſtance, of a white, 
brown, or blackiſh colour, brought 
from the Brazils, the coaſt of Gui- 
nea, and the Eaft-Indies : it is met 


with in certain bags, ſituated in the 


lower part of the belly of an ani- 
mal ſaid to be of the cat kind. 
The chief uſe of this drug is in 
perfumes ;; it is rarely, if ever, 
employed for any medicinal pur- 
po 8. ' 


ZINCUM. Zinc; a metal, 
differing from all the other bodies 
of that claſs, in being inflammable 
per ſe, ſublimable into flowers 
which afterwards remain fixed in 
the ſtrongeſt ſite, ſoluble in every 
_ not miſcible in fuſion wi 

ſulphur, changing copper into a 
yellow metal, 1 2 Several pro- 


* . wm 


3 
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ductions of this metal, though not 
ly known to be ſack, are 

ept in the ſhops; as its rich ore 
calamine, the white vitriol, the 
pure white flowers of zinc called 


pompholyx, and the more impure 
compound tutty. The preparations 


of zinc are employed principall 
in external applications as ophthal- 
mics, The flowers levigated into 


an im | powder, form with 


oily ſabflances an uſeful unguent, 


and with roſe water, and the like, 
elegant collyria, for defluxions of 


thin ſharp humours upon the : 
they are moderately alringen ; and 
act, if the levigation has been duly 
performed, without acrimony or ir- 
ritation. Taken internally, they 
prove emetic. 


ZINGIBER [L. 2. 


Ginger; 
hina ys 
the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies; of a 
fragrant ſmell, and a hot, biting, 
aromatic taſte. Rectiſied ſpirit ex- 


tracts its virtues by infuſion, in 


much greater perfection than aque- 


ous liquors; the latter elevate its 


whole flavour in diſtillation, the 


former little or nothing, Ginger 
is a very uſeful ſpice, in cold flatu- 
lent colics, and in laxity and de- 
bility of the inteſtines : it does not 
heat ſo much as thoſe of the pep- 
per kind, but its eſſects are more 
durable. It gives name to an offi-. 
cinal ſyrup [L. E.] and enters a 


great number of the compoſitions. 


. — 


Aue uy 


General titles including ſeveral fmples 


The five opening roots: 


Smallage, 
Aſparagus, 


Fennel, 


Parſley, ö 
Butchers broom. 


The 
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| Marſhmallows, 
1 avawab IMallows, ad! 
The five emollient herbs: 4 Mercury,. 
| 1 Pellitory of the wall, 
e iolets. | 


The four cordial flowers : 


dend | 7 Aniſe, 
The four greater hot ſeeds: {ont my 
The four leſſer hot ſeeds : | 


Water melons, 
Cucumbers, 
Gourds, 
Melons, 


The four greater cold ſeeds : 


Lettuce, 
Purſlane. 


Maidenhair, x 
Engliſh maidenhair, 
Wall rue, 

Ceterach. 


_ The four capillary herbs : 


B 


. | Succory, 
The four leſſer cold ſeeds : ＋—— 


Camomile, 
Ih be four carminative flowers: — 2 few, 5 


Melilot. 


The fimples of each of the above claſſes have been often employed 
together, under the reſpective general appellations. This practice has 
entirely ceaſed among us; and accordingly theſe denominations are now 
expunged both from the London and Edinburgh pharmacopzias, though 


* * 


ſtill retained in foreign ones. 


General 


» 


. » Geheral rules for the 
Roors. 


Axxu Al roots are to be taken up 
before they ſhoot out ſtalks or 
flowers : biennial ones, chiefly 
in the autumn of the ſame year 
in which the ſeeds were ſown : 
the perennial, when the leaves 
fall off, and therefore generally 

in the autumn. Being waſhed 


clean ſrom dirt, and freed from 


the rotten and decayed fibres, 
they are to be hung up in a 
warm] ſhady, airy place, till 
ufficiently. dried. The thicker 
roots require to be ſlit longitu- 
dinally, or cut tranſverſely into 
thin ſlices. Such roots as loſe 
their virtues by exſiccation [or 
are deſired to be preſerved in a 
freſh ſtate, for the greater con- 
veniency of their i. in certain 
forms] are to be kept buried in 


dry ſand [E.] 


Tax are two ſeaſons, in which 


the biennial and perennial roots 
are reckoned the moſt vigorous, 
the autumn and ſpring ; or rather 
the time when the ſtalks or leaves 
have fallen off, and that in which 
the vegetation is juſt going to 
begin again, or ſoon after it has 
begun ; which times are found 
to differ conſiderably in different 
lants. | 

The college of Edinburgh, in 
the two firit editions of their phar- 
macopœia, directed them to be dug 


in the ſpring, after the leaves were 


formed; in the third edition, the 
autumn 1s preferred, -and this rule 
15 continued in the ſucceeding ones. 
The generality of roots appear, in- 
deed, to be moſt efficacious in the 
ſpring: but as at this time they 

2 ; 


Loris os ioog rages 


collection and preſervation of Aimples , 


are alſo the moſt juicy, and conſe- 
quently ſhrivel much in drying, and 
are rather more difficultly preſerved, 
it is commonly thought moſt ad- 
viſable to take them up in autumn. 
No rule however can be given, 
that ſhall obtain univerſally: arum 
root is taken even in the middle of 
ſummer, without ſuſpicion of its 
being leſs active than at other 
ſeaſons; while angelica root is in- 
ert, during the ſummer, in compa- 


riſon of what it was in the autumn, 


ſpring or winter. by 
Her Bs and Leaves. 


Hzxzs are to be gathered when 
the leaves have come to their 
full growth, before the flowers 
unfold; but of ſome plants the 
flowery tops are preferred. They 
are to be dried in the ſame man- 
ner as roots [E. 


Fox the gathering of leaves there 
cannot perhaps be any univerſal 
rule, any more than for roots; for 
though moſt herbs appear to be in 
their greateſt vigour about the time 
of their flowering, or a little be- 
fore, there are ſome in which the 
medicinal parts are more abundant 
at an earlier period. 1 

Thus mallow and marſhmallow 
leaves are moſt mucilaginous when 
young, and by the time of flower» 
ing approach more to a woody na- 
ture. A difference cf the ſame 
kind is more remarkable in the 
leaves of certain trees and ſhrubs; 
the young buds, ot rudiments of 
the leaves, of the black poplar 
tree, have a ſtrong fragrant imell, 
approaching to that of ſtorax, but by 
the time that the leaves have come 

4 te 
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f 
5 
j 
8 
1 


dried in the ſhade; 2 = _ 
a to be very juſt, though it 
2 been miſanderſio0d. 
—.— to be excluded from 
; the 2 beat, but from the w_ 
action of the ſolar light, by whi 
their colours are very liable to 
altered or deſtroyed, much more 
oſe of roots. Slow dry- 
them in a cool place is far 
being of any advantage: 
their colour and virtues are 
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dried by heat, being otherwiſe ſub- 
ject to turn black. Odoriferous 
erbs, dried by fire till they become 
friable, diſcover indeed, in this arid 
ſtate, very little ſmell; not that 
the odorous matter is diſſipated; 
but on account of its not being 
communicated, from the perfe&- 
ove gn. to dry air ; for as 
2 25 a watery vehicle is ſup- 
ied, whether by infuſing the 
— in water, or by expoting it 
for a little time to a moiſt air, 


the odorous 7 in to be ex- 
tracted by — of the aqueous 
moiſture, and diſcover themſelves 
in their full force. | 
© Of the uſe of heat in the drying 
of plants, we have an inſtance in 
the curation of tea among the Chi- 
neſe: according to the accounts of 
travellers, the leaves as ſoon as ga- 
thered, are brought into an apart- 


ment farniſhed with a number of prod 


little farnaces or ſtoves, each of 
which is covered with a clean 
ſmooth iron plate: the leaves are 
ſpread _— the plates, and kept 
rolling with the hands till they be- 
zin to curl up about the : 
N 3 : ” 


they are then immediately ſwept off 
on tables, on which one perſon 
continues to roll them, while ano- 


ther fans them that they may cool | 


haſtily : this proceſs is repeated 
two or three times, or oftener, ac- 
cording as the leaves are diſpoſed 
to unbend on ſtanding. | 


Frowers, 


FLawrns are to be gathered when 

moderately expanded, on a clear 

— 4 day, before noon. Red 

are taken before they open, 

and the white heels clipt off and 
thrown away [E.] 


Tus quick drying, above re- 
commended for the leaves of plants, 
1s more particularly proper for 
flowers ; in molt of which the 
colour and ſmell are more periſha- 
ble than in leaves, and more ſub- 
jeQ to be impaired by flow exſicea- 
tion. Of the flowers which come 
freſh into the apothecaries hands, 
the only ones employed dry in the 
London pharmacopœia, are red 
roſes; and theſe, in all the com- 
poſitions in which they are uſed in 
a dry ſlate, are expreſsly ordered 
to be dried haſtily (celeriter are- 
fate.) One of the moſt valuable 
aromatics of European growth, 
ſaffron, is a part of a flower, dried 


on paper on a kind of kill, with a 


heat ſufficient to make it ſweat, 
with care only not to endanger the 
ſcorching of it. | 
It may here be obſerved, that the 
virtues of flowers are confined to 
different parts of the flower in dif- 
ferent plants. Saffron is a fingular 
7 ing at the end of 
the ſtile or piſtil: the active part oſ 
camomile flowers is the yellow diſk, 
or button in the middle ; that of 
hlies, roſes, clove-july-flowers, vio- 
lets, and many others, the petala or 


flower- leaves; while roſemary has 


little 


Serbe and Fruits. 


Stops now: be collected —— 
ri inning to grow dry, 
before they fall off ſpontaneouſ- 
ly. Fruits alſo are to be gathered 


when ripe, unleſs they are order - 


ed to be otherwiſe [F.] 


Or the fruits whoſe collection 


comes under the notice of the apo- 
thecary, there are few which are 
uſed in an unripe ſtate: the prin- 
cipal is the ſloe, whoſe virtue, as a 
mild aſtringent, is greatly dimi- 
niſned by maturation. The fruit 
of the orange tree, raiſed in our 
gardens or greenhouſes, is ſome- 
times gathered in a ſtate of much 
reater immaturity, ſoon after it 
13 formed on the tree, before it has 
acquired its acid juice : at this time 
it proves an elegant aromatic bit- 
ter, greatly reſembling what are 
called Curaſſao oranges, which ap- 
pear to be no other than the ſame 
fruit gathered at the ſame period, 
in a warmer climate, | 
The rule for collecting ſeeds is 
more general than any of the 
others, all the officinal ſeeds be- 
ing in their greateſt perfection at 
the time of their maturity. As 
ſeeds contain little watery moiſture, 
they require no other warmth for 
drying them than that of the rem- 
perate air in autumn : ſuch as 
abound with a groſs ble oil, 
as thoſe commonly called the cold 
ſeeds, ſhould never be 
any conſiderable heat; for this 
. would hatten the rancidity, which, 
however carefully kept, they are 
very liable to contract. Seeds are 
beſt preſerved in their natural 


huſks, or coverings, which ſhould 


JD 
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ed to 


be ſepara 
ufing ; the hufk, or art 
ſerving to defend the ſeed from be- 
ing injured by the air. | 


Woods and Barxs, 


Tu moſt proper feafon for the 
felling of woods, or ſhaving off 
their barks, is generally tle in- 
ter [E.] | 


Tus only woods of our own. 
growth, retained in the catalogues 
of ſimples of our pharmacopeei 
are the juniper and box ; the firſt 
of which is rarely or never kept in 
the ſhops, or employed in practice; 
the other 13 procured from the 
turner, and it is indifferent at what 
ſeaſon it has been cut down, being 
at all times ſufficiently fit for the 
only uſe it is applied to, the yield- 
ing an empyreumatic oil by diſtil- 
lation in a ſtrong fire. | 

Of the barks of our own growth, 
the London college has not retain- 
ed one: in the Edinburgh phar- 
macopœia there are ſeveral, viz. 
thoſe of the aſh tree, birch tree, 
oak, elm, ſloe, wild ſervice, black 
alder and elder, which, however, 
have been ſo rarely uſed in medi- 
cine, that the ſeaſons of their 
greateſt perfection cannot be aſcer- 
tained from experience. It may be 
doubted, whether barks are not 
generally more replete with medi- 
cinal matter in the ſummer and 
ſpring than in winter. The barks 
of many trees are, in ſummer, ſo 
much loaded with reſin and gum, 
as to burſt ſpontaneouſly, and diſ- 
charge the redundant quantity, It 
is ſaid that the bark of the oak 
anſwers beſt for the tanners, at the 
time of the riſing of the ſap in 
ſpring ; and as its uſe in tanning 

epends on the fame aſtringent 
uality for which it is uſed in me- 
icine, it ſhould ſeem to be "_ 
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for medicinal purpoſes alſo in the 
* ſpring. It may be obſerved, like- 


wiſe, that it is in this laſt ſeaſon 
that barks in general are moſt 
conveniently peeled off. 


Animals and MixzRALSs. 


AnIMALs and minerals are to be 


choſen in their moſt perfe& 
ſtate, unleſs they are ordered 
otherwiſe [F.] 


- Taz animals of the London 


pharmacopœia are only millepedes 


and the viper, to which the Edin- 
burgh adds ſnails, earthworms, 


and bees: whatever virtues theſe 


bodies may have, they are ſuppoſed 
to be beſt when they have attained 
to their common full growth. As 
there are no diſtinctions of ma- 
turity or immaturity in the mineral 
kingdom, the only rule for di- 
recting our choice here muſt be, 
the purity of the ſubjects from 
any mixtuze of other bodies : 
none of them are ever to be uſed 
in an impure ſtate. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE MORE SIMPLE PREPARATIONS. 


TERREORUM, aliorumque Lapis calaminaris, calamine fone, 


quæ aqua non diſſolvuntur 
corporum præparatio. The 


2 of EARTHY and 


ſuch other pulverable bodies as 
will not difſalve in water. 


HESE ſubſtances are firſt 
to be pulveriſed in a mor- 
tar, and then levigated with a 
little water, upon a hard and 
ſmooth marble, into an impal- 
pable powder: this is to be 


afterwards ſet by for a few days, 
in a warm, or, at leaſt, very 


dry place. L. N 


After this manner are to be pre- 
pared, 

Erugo, werdegris, L. 

Antimonium, antimony. L. E. 

Chelæ cancorum, crabs claws. L. E. 

Corallium, coral. IL. E. | 

Creta, chalk. L. EZ. 

Lapis bezoar, bezoar flene ; which 

#5 to be moiſtened in the levigation, 
with _ of wine inſtead of was- 
fer. . 5 


previouſly calcined for the uſe of 


thoſe who make braſs. L. Where 


this is not to be had, the mine- 
ral may be calcined by heating 
it three times red hot, and guench+ 
ing it as often in water. E. 


Lapis hzmatites, lcd. lone. L. E. 


Lapis lazuli. E. 


Margaritz, pearls. L. E. 
Oculi cancrorum, crabs eyes, /o 


called. 2 E. 


Oſtreorum tell, oyfer ſhells, waſh- 
e clean from dirt. L. Theſe 
dried upon a chalk flone, and 


may alſo be prepared by expo/ing 
them fer ſeme days to the ſun, and 
then rubbing them in a marble 
mortar till they come into a kind of 
paſte ; this is to be a;ain dried in 
the Jun, and afterwards rubbed 


into an impalpable powder « the 


hollow fhells are preferred [E.] 
on account of their containing 
more of the fine white earth, in 
proportion to the outward rough 
coat, than the thinner flat ones : 
the rough matter appears to be 
largely impregnated with marine 
ſalt. 1 SEE 
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to them. I. 
Succinum, amber. L. Z. 
Tutia, zutty. L. E. 


ought to be taken to reduce them 
into the moſt ſubtile powder poſ- 
fible. L. | 


Where large quantities of the 
foregoing powders are to be pre- 
pared, it is cuſtomary, inſtead of 
the ſtone and muller, to employ 
hand- mills made for this uſe, 
conſiſting of two ſtones, the up- 
permoſt of which turns hori- 
zontally upon the lower, and 
has an aperture in the middle, 
for the conveniency of ſupplying 
freſh matter, or of returning that 
which has already paſſed, till it 
is reduced to a proper degree of 
 fineneſs, 

For the levigation of hard bo- 
dies, particular care ſhould be 


taken, whatever kind of inſtru- 


ments is made uſe of, that the 
de of ſufficient hardneſs, otherwiſe 
they will be abraded by the pow- 
ders, The hzmatites, a hard iron 
ore, is moſt conveniently 2 

twixt two iron planes; for if 
the common levigating ſtones are 
made uſe of, the preparation, when 
finiſhed, will contain almoſt as 
much of foreign matter from the 
inſtrument as of the hæmati tes. 
It has been cuſtomary to moiſt- 

en ſeveral powders in levigation, 

with roſe, balm, and other diſtilled 
waters : theſe nevertheleſs have no 
advantage above common water, 
fince in the ſubſequent exſiccation 
they muſt neceſſarily exhale, leav- 
ing the medicine poſſeſſed of no 
other virtue than what might be 
_ equally expected from it when 
Prepared with the cheaper ele- 
ment. 
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its ſharp 


Part III. 


Gs few ences indeed are 
more advantageoully levigated with 
= of wine than wth water. 

hus bezoar has the green colour, 
uſually e 


In preparing antimony, cala- 
mine E particular care i 


xpetted in this coſtly pre- 
aration, conſiderahly improved 
thereby. A little ſpirit may be add- 
ed to the other animal ſubſtances, 
if the weather is hot, and large 
quantities of them are prepared 
at once, to prevent their running 
into putre faction; an accident 
which, in thoſe circumſtances, 
ſometimes happens when they are 
levigated with water only, Crabs 
eyes, which abound with animal 

larinous matter, are particularlf 

le to this inconvenience. , © 

The eaution given above for 

reducing antimony, calamine and 


tutty, to the greateſt ſubtility 
ible, demands particular at- 
tention. The tenderneſs of the 


to which the two laſt are 
uſually applied, requires them to 
be perfectly free from any admix- 
ture of groſs irritating particles. 
The firſt, when not thoroughly 
comminuted, might not only 
needle-like ſpicula wound 
the ſtomach, but likewiſe anſwers 
little valuable purpoſe as a medi- 
cine, ws either an uſeleſs load 
upon the viſcera, or at beſt paſſin 
off without any other ſenſible ef- 
feQ than an increaſe of the groſſer 
evacuations: whilſt, if reduced to a 
great degree of fineneſs, it turns out 
a medicine of conſiderable efficacy. 
The moſt ſucceſsful method of 
obtaining theſe powders of the re- 
= wy 4 is, to waſh off the 
ner parts by means of water, 
(ſee page 54.) and continue levi- 
gating the remainder till the whole 
comes fine enough to remain, 
for ſome time, ſuſpended in the 


fluid; a proceſs received in the 


Edinburgh pharmacopœia, and 
there directed as follows. : 


Eainb, 


% 
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Edinb. x 
A quantity of water is to be poured 
upon the levigated powder, in 
a large veſſel, and the veſſel 
repeatedly ſhaken, that the finer 
parts of the powder may be 
diffuſed through the water: the 
liquor is then to be poured off, 
and ſet by till the powder ſettles. 
The groſs part, which the wa- 
ter would not take up, is to be 
further levigated, and treated 
in the ſame manner. 
After this method are prepared 
antimony, calamine, tutty, 
bloodſtone, chalk, and lapis 
lazuli. 


By this method, which is that 
commonly practiſed in the prepa- 
ration of colours for the painter, 
powders may be obtained of any 
required degree of tenuity ; and 
without the leaſt mixture of the 
groſs parts, which are always found 
to. remain in them after long con- 
tinued levigation : all the coarſer 
matter ſettles at firſt, and the finer 


powder continues ſuſpended in 


the water, longer and longer, in 
proportion to the degree of its 
hneneſs. The ſame proceſs may 
likewiſe be advantageouſly ap- 
plied to other hard celverable 
bodies of the mineral kingdom, 
or artificial preparations of them; 
provided they are not ſoluble in, 
or ſpecifically lighter than water. 
The animal and abſorbent pow- 
ders, crabs claws, crabs eyes, oy- 
ſter ſhells, egg ſhells, chalk, pearl, 
coral and bezoar, are not we 

adapted to this treatment ; nor 
indeed do they require it. Theſe 
ſubſtances are readily ſoluble in 
acid Juices without much com- 
minution: if no acid is contained 
in the firſt paſſages, they are apt 
to concrete, with the mucous mat- 
ter uſually lodged there, into 
hard indiſſoluble maſſes; the 
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greater degree of fineneſs they are 
reduced to, the more are they diſ- 
poſed to form ſuch concretions, 
and enabled to obſtruct the ori- 
fices of the ſmall veſſels. See 
page 62. 


AXUNGLE PORCINE, SEVI- 

que OVILLI curatis. 

The purification or trying of hogs 

lard and mutton ſuet, 
Lend. 

Chop them into ſmall pieces, and 
melt them by a gentle heat, with 
the adition of a little water; 
then ſtrain them from the mem- 

- branes, 


THE uſe of the water is to 
prevent the fat from burning and 
turning black ; which it does very 
et.eQually, though it ſomewhat 
prolongs the proceſs, and is like- 
wiſe apt to be in part imbibed by 
the fat. The Edinburgh diſpen- 
ſatory directs the fat to be firit 
freed from the ſkins, blood veſſels 
and fibres, then waſhed in freſh 
quantities of water till it no long= 
er gives the liquor any bloody 
tinge, afterwards melted, ſtrained, 
and kept cloſe from the injuries 
of the air. The ſhops are uſually 
ſupplied with thele fats ready 
prepared, | 


AXUNGIZ VIPERINE cus 


ratio, 


The purification of vipers fat. 
Lond | 


Let the fat, ſeparated from the in- 

teſtines, be melted by a gentle 
fire, and then preſſed through a 
thin linen cloth. 


Tre quantity of this fat uſual- 
ly purified at a time is fo ſmall, 
that the heat may be eaſily re- 
gulated ſo as to prevent burning, 
without the addition of any — 

8 t 
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It is not neceſſary, as Dr. Pember- 
ton obſerves, to be very curious 
in picking out the fat ; it is ſuf- 
ficient if the heart, liver, and 
other bloody parts, are taken a- 
way; for the reſt of the mem- 
branes criſp up while the fat 
melts, ſo as to be eaſily ſeparated 
by ſtraining. 


MELLIS DESPUMATIO. 
The deſpumation or clarifying of 
h 


oney. 

| Lond. and Edinb. 

Let the honey be liquefied in a 
water-bath, (that is, by ſetting 
the veſſel containing the honey 
in a veſſel of hot water) and the 
ſcum which ariſes taken off. 


Tre intention of this proceſs 
is to — the honey from wax 
or other droſſy matters that have 
been united with it by the violence 
of the preſs in its ſeparation from 
the comb; and from meal and 
ſuch like ſubſtances, which are 
ſometimes fraudulently mingled 
with it. When the honey is 
rendered liquid and thin by the 
heat, theſe lighter matters riſe 
freely to the ſurface. 


„ sclLLæ COCTIO. 
The baking of ſquills. 
| Lond 


Let the ſquill (freed from the outer 
- ſkin, and the hard part to which 
the little fibres adhere) be in- 
. cloſed in a paſte made of wheat 
flower and water, and baked in 
an oven, till the paſte becomes 
dry, and the ſquill ſoft and ten- 
der throughout. 


Tuis preparation is as old as 
the theriaca, and is continued in 
our diſpenſatory, for no other uſe 
than making the troches of ſquills, 
which are one of its principal in- 


gredients. The Edinburgh diſ- 


compliance with cuſtom, 
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penſatory having now dropt the 
theriaca, has dropt alſo the baked 
ſquills and the troches, and ad- 
mitted them formerly only in 
wing 
expreſsly the preference to ſquills 
moderately dried. 'The intention 


of baking the root is to abate its 


acrimony. 


SCILLAE EXSICCATIO. 
The drying of ſquills. 
Lond | 


| Let the ſquill, cleared from its 


outer ſkin, be cut tranſverſely 
into thin ſlices, and dried with 
a very gentle heat. 


By this method, the ſquill 
dries much ſooner than when only 
its ſeveral coats are ſeparated, as 
has been uſually directed; the in- 
ternal part being here laid bare, 
which, in each of the entire coats, 
is covered with a thin fkin, which 
impedes the exhalation of the 
moiſture. 'The root loſes, in this 
proceſs, four-fifths of its original 


weight ; the parts which exhale 


appear to be merely watery : hence 
ſix grains of the dry root are equi- 
valent to half a dram of it when 
freſh; a circumſtance to be par- 
ticularly regarded in the exhibi- 
tion of this medicine, In the 
preceding editions of our diſpen- 
ſatory, a particular caution was 
given not to uſe an iron knife for 
cutting ſquills, but one of wood, 
ivory, or other bone: the founda- 
tion of this caution 1s ſaid to be, 
not ſo much that the ſquill would 
receive any ill qualities from the 
iron; as that its acrid juice, ad- 
hering to the knife, might render 


a wound received by it extremely 


painful, or even dangerous. 


RHAPAR« 


n 
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RHABARBARI et NUCIS 
MOSCHATE torrefactio. 


The roaſting of rbubarb and nutmeg. 
eres of 179 


Roaſt them with a gentle heat, 
until they become eaſily friable. 


NuTMEGs, in their natural ſtate, 
are ſo ſoft and-unQuous, as ſcarce 
to be reducible into powder, a 
form in which they are occaſion- 
ally wanted ; and rhubarb 1s very 
difficulty ſo, unleſs it be thorough- 
ly dry. The torrefaction renders 
them eaſily pulverable, and as ſoon 
as this point is obtained, ſhould be 
immediately diſcontinued, other- 
wiſe the drugs will be conſiderably 
injured. This treatment is ſup- 
poſed by ſome to increaſe the aſ- 
tringency of the ſubjects, perhaps 
on no ve foundation: it 
undoubtedly renders the rhubarb 
leſs purgative, and the nutmegs 
leſs aromatic. Both drugs may be 
reduced into ſufficiently fine parts 
for moſt purpoſes, by means of a 

reater, without any alteration be- 
ing made in their native quality. 


SPONGIZ USTIO. 
The burning of ſponge. 

| ond. 

Burn the ſponge in a cloſe earthen 
veſſel, until it becomes black, 
and eaſily friable; then powder 
it in a glaſs or marble mortar, 


Tars medicine, now firſt re- 
ceived in the diſpenſatory, has 
been in uſe for a conſiderable 
time; and employed againſt ſcro- 
22 diſorders and cutaneous 
oulneſſes, in doſes. of a ſeruple 
and upwards. Its virtues ſeem to 
depend upon a volatile ſalt, juſt 
formed, and combined with its 
own oil: if the ſponge be diſtilled 
with a fironger heat, 'it yields a 
large proportion of that ſalt in its 
proper form, 'The ſalt is in this 


preparation ſo far extricated, that 
if the burnt ſponge be ground 
in a braſs mortar, it corrodes the 
metal, ſo as to contract a diſagree- 
able taint, and ſometimes an emetic 
quality, 

Bees, earthworms, and other 
animal ſubſtances, have by ſome 
been prepared in the ſame man- 
ner, and recommended in different 
diſeaſes ; but as theſe ſubſtances 
fall greatly ſhort of ſponge in the 
quantity of volatile Fe produci- 
ble from them by fire, they are 
probably inferior alſo in medicinal 
efficacy. Of all the animal mat - 
ters that have been tried, raw filk 
is the only one which exceeds, or 
3 170 ſponge, in the produce 
of ſalt. 

A good deal of addreſs is requi- 
ſite for managing this proceſs in 
perfection. The ſponge ſhould be 
cut ſmall, and beaten for ſome 
time in a mortar, that all the ſtony 
matters may be got out, which, 
compated with the weight of the 
ſponge when prepared, will ſomes 
times amount to a conſiderable 

uantity. The burning ſhould be 
1 as ſoon as ever the 
matter is become thoroughly black. 
If the quantity put into the veſſel 
at once is large, the outſide will 
be ſufficiently burnt before the 
inſide is affected; and the volatile 
ſalt of the former will in part 
eſcape, before that in the latter is 
begun to be formed. The beſt 
method of avoiding this incons 
venience ſtems to be, to keep the 
ſponge continually ſtirring, in ſuch 
a machine as is uſed for the roaſt« 
ing of coffee. 


CORNU CERVI cara. 
TIO. 
The cattination of hartfhoyn, 
Lond 


Burn pieces of hartſhorn in & pots 
ter's furnaces till they become 
8 2 A perfectly 


\ 
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perfectly white; then powder 
and levigate them after the ſame 


manner as the other earthy bo- 
dies. 


Tas intention here 1s, totally 
to burn out and expel the oil, ſalt, 
and other volatile parts; ſo as to 
leave only a white infipid animal 
earth. For this purpoſe, a ſtrong 
fire, and the free admiſſion of air, 


are neceſſary. The potter's furnace 


is directed merely for the ſake of 
convenience; where this is not to 
be had, any common furnace or 
ſtove may be made to ſerve: on 
the bottom of the 
ſome lighted charcoal, and above 
this lay the horns. The whole 
will burn vehemently ; the vege- 
table matter is reduced to aſhes ; 
and the horns are burnt to white- 
neſs, ſtill retaining their original 
form, by which they are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from the other: they 
ought to be ſeparated as ſoon as 
— cold, to prevent their im- 

ibing any fixt ſalt from the ve- 
getable aſhes moiſtened by the air. 
The horns left after the diſtillation 


of the volatile ſalt and oil of harts- 
horn are as proper for this uſe as 


any other; that proceſs only col- 
lecting ſuch parts as are here diſſi- 
pated in the air. | 
Calcined hartſhorn is the pureſt 
of the animal abſorbent powders ; 
as being perfectly free from an 
glutinous or oily matter, whic 
moſt of the others abound with. 


It appears nevertheleſs to be one 


of the weak eſt in abſorbent power, 
or the moſt difficult of ſolution in 
acids. 


PULPARUM EXTRACTIO. 
The extraction of pulps. 
Lond. 

Unripe pulpy fruits, and ripe ones 
if they are dry, are to be boiled 
in a {mall quantity of water un- 
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til they become ſoft : then preſs 
out the pulp through a ſtrong 
hair ſieve, and afterwards boil 
it down to a due conſiſtence, in 
an earthen veſſel, over a gentle 
fire; taking care to keep the 
matter continually ſtirring, to 
prevent its burning. 
The pulp of caſia fiſtularis is in 
like manner to be boiled out 
from the bruiſed pod, and re- 
duced afterwards to a proper 
confiſtence, by evaporating the 
water. | 
The pulps of fruits that are both 


ripe and freſh, are to be preſſed - 


out through the ſieve, without 
any previous boiling. 


STYRACIS COLATIO. 
The ſtraining of ſterax. 
Lond. 

Soften ſtorax calamita in hot water; 
then preſs it out betwixt warm 
iron plates; and ſeparate the 
ſtorax, now purified, from the 
water. 


Tus ſtorax commonly met with, 


ſtands greatly in need of purifica- 


tion. It contains a large quantity 
of woody matter, which this 
proceſs effectually frees it from, 
though in other reſpects liable to 
ſome inconveniencies. The woody 
ſubſtance in ſome meaſure defends 
the ſtorax from the action of the 
preſs, and retains part of it be- 
kind : at the tame time that the 
ſtorax is apt to ſuffer a conſider- 


able diſſipation of its volatile parts, 


in which its fragrance and prin- 
cipal virtue conſiſt. To prevent 
as much as poſſible this laſt incon- 
venience, the operator ought care- 
fully to avcid uſing a greater heat 
than is abſolutely neceſſary ; and 
as ſoon as the ſtorax is ſufficiently 
ſoftened, to be expeditious in the 
ſtraining of it. It has been que- 
ried whether this reſin does not 

cOm- 


Chap. 1. 


communicate ſomewhat to the wa- 
ter it is boiled in; as benzoine, 
with which it agrees in its other 


pharmaceutical characters, imparts 
to water a ſaline matter ſimilar to 
the ſublimed flowers. On trial it 
could not be obſerved that any ſa- 
line matter was thus ſeparated from 


ſtorax, though it impregnated the 
water conſiderably with its fra- 


| grance. 


Storax may be excellently puri- 


' fied by means of ſpirit of wine, 
- which this refin total) 


y diſſolves in, 
ſo as to paſs through a filtre, the 


' Impurities alone being left. If the 


ſtorax 1s afterwards wanted in a 
ſolid form, it may be recovered 
from this ſolution by gently diſtill- 
ing off the ſpirit, which will ele- 
vate very little of its flavour, or 
by pouring to it a quantity of 
water. See chap. vi. ſect. z. 


OPIUM COLATUM, vel Ex. 


TRACTUM THEBAICUM. 
Strained epium, or the thebaic 


extract. 
Lond. 


Take of opium, cut into ſlices, 
one pound: diſlolve it into the 


conſiſtence of a pulp, in a pint 
of boiling water, with care to 
prevent its burning: and whilſt 
it remains” quite hot, ſtrongly 
preſs it. from the feces, through 
a linen cloth : the ſtrained opi- 
um is then to be reduced, by a 
water- bath or other gentle heat, 
to its original conſiſtence. 


Opium thus ſoftened by a ſmall 


quantity of water, paſſes the 
| ſtrainer entire, the feces only 
_ left behind. If it was 
diſſolved in a large quantity of 
water, its reſinous and gummy 


parts would be ſeparated from 
one another, 


WHERE large quantities of opi- 
um are purthed at once, the in- 
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ſpiſſation is moſt commodiauſly 
erformed in a water- bath: but 
mall quantities may be very ſafely 
inſpiſſated, by placing the veſſel 
immediately over a gentle fire, the 
matter being kept ſtirring, and the 
veſſel 4 removed from 
the fire whenever there is any ſuſ- 
picion of its becoming too hot. 
The groſſer impurities of the opi- 
um are by this proceſs effectually 


ſeparated; but ſome of its hete- 


rogeneous ad mixtures, conſiſting 
chiefly of duſt and farinaceous 
matters, are ſo fine, as partly to 
paſs along with it through the 
= of the ſtrainer when dilated 

y the preſs; this manifeſtly ap- 
pears upon boiling the ſtrained 0- 

ium in water, and afterwards in 
7 irit ; when a conſiderable quan- 
tity of earthy matter will be left, 
which is not ſoluble in either of 


. thoſe menſtrua. 


THE OTHER GUMS, as ammo- 
niacum, galbanum, aſafœtida, 
and the like, are purified after 
the ſame manner, only here a 
larger quantity of water may be 
made uſe of without injury, If 
the reſinous part happens to ſub- 
ſide, take it out, and reſerve it 
to be added again towards the 
end of the infpiſſation, that it 
may unite with the reſt into one 
uniform maſs. | 
Any gum that melts eaſily, as 
galbanum, may likewiſe be pu- 
rified by including it in a blad- 
der, and keeping it in boiling 
water, until the gum becomes 
ſoft enough to be preſſed from 
its impurities through a canvas 
ſtrainer [L.] 


Ix the ſtraining of all the gums, 
care ſhould be taken, that the heat 
be neither too great, nor too long 
continued; otherwiſe a conſider- 
able portion of their more active 

8 3 volatil 
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volatile matter will be loſt; an 
inconvenience which cannot, by 
any care, be wholly avoided : 
hence, as the faculty of Paris 
obſerves, the purer tears, un- 
ſtrained, are preferable, for in- 
ternal uſe, to the ſtrained gums. 
The laſt of the above of 
that of ſoftening the gum in a 
bladder by external heat, with- 
out the addition of water, ap- 
pears to be the moſt eligible bh 
all thoſe that will admit of be- 
ing thus e ſufficiently ; 
both as exhalation is prevented 
during the liquefaction; and as 
the ſtrained gum returns in cool- 
ing to its original conſiſtence, 
without the further heat which 
is requiſite in the other method for 
evaporating the water. Opium 
is perhaps leſs injured by heat 
than the reſt of the gums, the 
virtues of this dru; 
reſide more in its f 
the volatile parts: 


xed than in 


it is never- 
theleſs expedient, that the ſmell 


of the opium, which affords an 


uſeful mark of its genuineneſs, 
be as much as poſſible preſerv- 
ed; this, if the quantity of wa- 


ter was large, would be deſtroy- 


ed by the long evaporation which 
would then become neceſſary. 


Ix the Edinburgh diſpenſatory, 
opium, and the fouler kinds 
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of aloes, are directed to be 
purified, by diſſolving them in 
a ſufficient quantity of water 
with a gentle heat, ſtraining 
the ſolutions, and evapo- 
rating them to the conſiſtence 
of honey, The other gums 
are not required to be purifi- 


IT were to be wiſhed that the 
conſiſtence, to which the ſtrained 
ſolutions are to be reduced, was 
determined with more preciſion, 
particularly in regard to opium, 
that there might be as little un- 
certainty as poſſible in its doſe, 


MILLEPEDARUM PREPA. 
RATIO. | 
Preparation of millepedes. 
4 


Lond. 

The millepedes are to be incloſed 
in a thin canvas cloth, and 
ſuſpended over hot ſpirit of 
wine, in a cloſe veſſel, till they 

are killed by the ſteam, and 
rendered friable. 

Edinb. | 

Let them be included in a pro- 
per veſſel, and dried with a 
very gentle heat. 

Born theſe are convenient ways 
of rendering millepedes pulvera- 
ble, without endangering any loſs 
of ſuch virtues as they may be 
poſſeſſed of. 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER II. 
Subſtances extracted from vegetables by expreſſion. 
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SG L 
Juices. 


UICES are obtained from 
the ſucculent parts of plants, 
by including them, after being 
properly cut, bruiſed, &c. in 
a hair bag, and preſſing them, 
betwixt wooden cheeks, in the 
common ſcrew preſs, ſo long 
as any liquor drops from them. 

The harder fruits require to be 
previouſly well beaten or ground ; 
but herbs are to be only mode- 
rately. bruiſed, for if theſe are 
over bruiſed, a large quantity of 
the herbaceous matter will be 
forced out along with the juice. 
Hempen or woollen bags are apt 
to communicate a diſagreeable fla- 
vour ; the threads of theſe likewiſe 
ſwell in proportion as they imbibe 
moiſture, ſo as in great meaſure to 
prevent the free percolation of the 
juice. 

The fluids thus extracted from 
ſucculent fruits, both of the acid 
and ſweet kind, from moſt of the 
acrid herbs, as ſcurvy-graſs and 
water creſſes, from the acid herbs, 
as ſorrel and wood-forrel, from 
the aperient lacteſcent plants, as 
dandeſion and hawkweed, and 
from ſundry other vegetables, con- 
tain great part of the peculiar taſte 
and virtues of the reſpective ſub- 
Jets. The juices, on the other 
hand, extracted from moſt of the 
aromatic herbs, as thoſe of mint 
and the fragrant Turkey balm, 
commonly called balm of gilead, 


have ſcarcely any thing of the fla- 
vour of the plants, and ſeem to 
differ little from decoctions of 
them, made in water, boiled till 
the volatile odorous parts have 
been diſſipated. Many of the o- 
doriferous flowers, as the lily, 
violet, hyacinth, not only ＋ 
_ of their fragrance to their 
Juice, but have it totally deſtroyed 
by the previous bruiſing. From 
want of ſufficient attention to theſe 
particulars, practitioners have been 
frequently deceived in the effects 
of preparations of this claſs: juice 
of mint has been often preſcribed as 
a ſtomachic, though it wants thoſe 
qualities, by which mint itſelf, 
and 1ts other preparations, operate 
in that intention. 

The juices, thus forcibly preſs- 
ed out from plants, differ from 
thoſe which flow ſpontaneouſly or 
from inciſions ; theſe laſt conſiſt- 
ing chiefly of ſuch- fluids as are 
not diffuſed through the whole 
ſubſtance of the vegetable ſubject, 
but elaborated in diſtinct veſſels, 
or ſecreted into particular recepta- 
cles. From poppy heads, ſlight- 
ly wounded, there iflues a thick 
milky liquor, which dries, by a 
moderate warmth, into opium; 
whilſt the juice obtained from them 
by preſſure is of a dark green co» 
lour, and far weaker virtue. 

Juices, newly expreſſed, are ge- 
nerally thick, viſcid, and very 
84 impure: 
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impure: by colature, a quantity 


of groſs matter is ſeparated, the 


juice becomes thinner, limpid, 
and better fitted for medicinal 
purpoſes, though as yet not en- 
tirely pure: on ſtanding, it be- 
comes again turbid, and apt to 
run into a fermentative or putre- 
factive ſtate. Clarification with 


whites of eggs renders the juices 
more perfectly fine; but there are 


few that will bear this treatment 
without a manifeſt injury to their 
flavour, taſte, and virtue. 


The moſt effetual method of 


Purifying and preſerving theſe li- 
" we is, to let the ſtrained juices 
and in a cool place, till they have 


_ depoſited their groſſer feces, and 


then gently paſs them ſeveral times 
through a fine ſtrainer till perfect- 
ly clear ; when about one-fortieth 


part their weight of good ſpirit of 
wine may be added, and the whole 


ſuffered to ſtand as before: a freſh 
ſediment will now be depoſited, 
from which the liquor is to be 

oured off, ſtrained again, and put 
into ſmall bottles that have been 
waſhed with ſpirit and dried, A 
little oil is to be poured on the 
ſurface, ſo as very nearly to fill 
the bottles, and the mouths cloſed 
with leather, paper, or ſtopt with 
ſtraw, as the flaſks in which Flo- 
rence wine is brought to us: this 
ſerves to keep out duſt, and ſuf- 


fers the air, which in proceſs of 


time ariſes from all vegetable li- 
gaors, to eſcape ; which air would 
otherwiſe endanger the burſtin 


— 
the glaſſes, or, being imbibed 


afreſh, render their contents vapid 
and foul. The bottles are to be 
kept an the bottom of a good cel- 
lar or vault, placed up to the necks 
in ſand. By this method, juices 
may be preſerved for a year or 
two; and ſome for a much longer 


4 S. TY 
It has already been obſerved, 
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that there are great differences 
in juices, in regard to their being 
accompanied, in the expreflion, 
with the virtues of the ſabjedts 
there are equal differences in re- 
gard to their preſerving thoſe vir- 
tues, and this independently. of 
the volatility of the active mat- 
ter, or its diſpoſition to exhale. 
Even the volatile virtue of ſcurvy- 
_ may, by the above method, 

e preſerved almoſt intire in its 
Juice for a conſiderable time; while 
the active parts of the juice of the 
wild cucumber quickly ſeparate ' 
and ſettle to the bottom, leaving 
the fluid inert. Juices of arum 
root, iris root, bryony root, and 
ſundry other vegetables, throw off 
in like manner their medicinal 
parts to the bottom, 


SUCCI SCORBUTICI. 
The ſcorbutic juices. 
Lond. | 

Take of the juice of 
Garden ſcurvygraſs, two pints ; 
Brooklime, INT 
Water creſſes, each one pant ; 

Seville oranges, a pint and 

quarter. 

Mix them together, let them ſtand 
till the feces have ſubſided, and 
then either pour the liquor off 

clear, or paſs it through a ſtrain- 

er. | 


Edinb. 


Take of 
Juice of garden ſcurvygraſs, 
oranges, each one pint 
and a half; 
water creſſes, 
brooklime, each one pint; 
White ſugar, ten ounces; 
Compound horſeradiſh water; 
half a pint. 3228 
Mix the juices with the ſugar, 
and depurate them according to 
art; then add the horſeradiſh 
. water. » 
Born 


* — 
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Born theſe compoſitions are of 
conſiderable uſe for the purpoſes ex- 
preſſed in the title ; the orange Juice 
iy an excellent aſſiſtant to the ſcurvy- 


| — and other acrid and antiſcor- 


utics, which, when thus mixed, 
have been found from experience 
to produce much better effects than 
when employed by themſelves. 
Theſe juices may be taken, from 
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an ounce or two to a quarter of a 
pint, two or three times a day: 
they generally increaſe the urinary 
and . ſometimes intro- 
duce a laxative habit. Preſerved 
with the cautions above-mentioned, 
they will keep good for a conſider- 
able time; though, whatever care 
be taken, they are found to anſwer 
better when freſh. 


8. EC «IL 
Expreſſed oils. 


XPRESSED oils are obtained 
chiefly from certain ſeeds and 
kernels of fruits, by thoroughly 
pounding them in a ſtone mor- 
tar, or, where the quantities are 
large, grinding them in mills, 
and then including them in a 


canvas bag, which is wrapt in 


a hair- cloth, and ſtrongly preſs- 
ed betwixt iron plates. The can- 

vas, if employed alone, would 

be ſqueezed ſo cloſe to the plates 
of che preſs, as to prevent the 
oil from running down: by the 
interpoſition of the hair-cloth, a 
free paſſage is allowed it. 


SUNDRY machines have been 
contrived, both for grinding the 
ſubject, and preſſing out the oil, in 
the way of buſineſs. To facilitate 
the expreſſion, it is cuſtomary to 
warm either the plates of the preſs; 
or the ſubject itſelf after the grind- 
ing, by keeping it ſtirring, in a pro- 
per veſſel over the ſire: the oil, li- 
2 by the heat, ſeparates more 
reely and more plentifully. When 
the oil is deſigned for medicinal 
2 this practice is not to 

e allowed; for heat, eſpecially if 


its degree is ſufficient to be of any 


conſiderable advantage for promot- 
ing the ſeparation, renders the oil 
lels ſoft and palatable, impreſſes 


a diſagreeable flavour, and increaſes 
its Uiſpoſition to grow rancid : 
hence the colleges both of London 
and Edinburgh expreſsly require 
the operation to be performed 
without heat. | 

Nor are the oils to be kept in 
a warm place after their expreſſion. 
Expoſed but for a few days to a 
heat no greater than that of the 
human body, they loſe their emol- 
lient quality, and become high- 
ly rancid and acrimonious. 'Too 
much care cannot be taken for pre- 
venting any tendency to this acrid 
irritating ſtate, in medicines ſo of- 
ten uſed for abating immoderate 
irritation, 2 

So much are theſe oils diſpoſed 
to this injurious alteration, that they 
frequently contract an acrimony 
and rancidity while contained in 
the original ſubjects. Hence great 
care is requiſite in the choice of 
the unctuous ſeeds and kernels, 
which are often met with very ran- 
cid : almonds are particularly liable 
to inconveniencies of this kind. | 

Expreſſed oils are prepared for 
mechanic uſes from ſundry differ- 
ent ſubjects, as nuts, poppy-ſeed, . 
hemp-ſeed, rape-ſeed, and others. 
Thoſe directed for medicinal pur- 
poſes in the London and Edinburgh 
pharmacopœias, are, 
| OLEUM 
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OLEUM AMYGDALINUM. 
Oil F almonds. 

OLRUM SEMINUM LINI. 
Oil of linſeed. 


OLEUM SEMINUM SIN Apl. 
: Gil of muſtard-ſeed. 


Tus oil of almonds is prepared 


from the ſweet and bitter almonds 
indifferently ; the oils obtained 
from both ſorts being altogether 


- the ſame. Nor are the differences 


of the other oils very conſiderable, 


. the diſcriminating qualities of the 


ſubjects not reſiding in the oils 
that are thus obtained by expreſ- 
fon: the oil of muſtard-ſeed is as 
foft, infipid, and void of pungency, 
as that of ſweet almonds, the pun- 


gency of the muſtard remainin 


entire in the cake left after the 
expreſſion. The ſeveral oils differ 
in ſome of their properties from 
one another ; but in medicinal qua- 
lities they appear to be all nearly 


- alike, and agree in one common 


emollient virtue. They ſoften and 
relax the ſolids, and obtund acri- 


monious humours: and thus be- 


come - ſerviceable, internally, in 


' pains, inflammations, heat of urine, 


oarſeneſs, tickling coughs, &c. ; 
in glyfters, for lubricating the in- 
teſtines, and promoting the ejec- 
tion of induratcd feces; and in ex- 


_ ternal applications, for tenhon and 


-rigidity of particular parts. "Their 
common doſe is half an ounce : 
in fome caſes, they are given to the 

vantity of three or four ounces. 
he moſt commodious forms for 
their exhibition, we ſhall ſee here- 
after, in the chapter of Emul- 
ſions. | | 


Tur oils expreſſed from aro- 
matic ſubſtances, differ from the 
foregoing, in retaining for the 
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moſt part, an admixture of the aro- 
matic matter of the ſubject. Thus 
nutmegs and mace yield, upon ex- 
preſſion, an oil impregnated with 
the flavour of the 1% and an 
oil expreſſed from aniſeeds, has a 
great ſhare of the peculiar ſmell of 
the ſeeds, A purgative oil alſo is 
extracted in America from the pur- 
gative ſeeds of the ricinus. It does 
not appear that other qualities of 
vegetables are communicated to 
their expreſſed oils. 


Tar rinds of the ſeveral va- 
rieties of oranges, lemons and ci- 
trons, yield by a kind of expreſ- 
ſion their eſſential oils almoſt pure, 
and nearly ſimilar to thoſe which 
are obtained from them by diſtilla- 
tion. The eſſential oils, in which 
the fragrance and aromatic warmth 
of theſe fruits reſide, are contained 
in numerous little veſicles, which 
may be diſtinguiſhed by the naked 
eye, ſpread all over the ſurface of 
the peel. If the rind is cut in 
ſlices, and the flices ſeparately 
doubled or bent in different parts, 
and ſqueezed between the fingers, 
the veſicles burſt at the bending, 
and diſcharge the oil in a number 
of fine ſlender jets. A glaſs plate 
being ſet . in a glaſs or por- 
celane veſſel, and the ſlices ſqueez- 
ed againſt the plate, the little jets 
unite into drops upon the plate, 
and trickle down into the veſſel be. 
neath. But though this proceſs 
affords the true native oil, in the 
ſame ſtate wherein it exiſted in the 


ſubject, unaltered by fire or other 


agents, it is not practicable to ad- 
vantage, unleſs where the fruit is 
very plentiful; as only a ſmall part 
of the oil it contains can thus be 
extracted or collected. 

The oil is more perſectly ſepa- 
rated by rubbing the rind upon a 
lump of ſugar. The ſugar, by the 
inequality of its turface, * 

e 
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the effect of a raſp, in tearing open 


with the ſugar, is fit for moſt of 


the oily veſicles: and in propor- the uſes, to which it is applied in a 
tion as the veſicles are opened, the fluid ſtate. Indeed the pure eſſen- 


ſugar imbibes the oil. When the out- 
ward part of the lump is ſufficiently 
moiſtened, it is ſcraped off, and the 
operation continued on the freſh 
ſurface, The oil thus cambined 


tial oils, obtained by diſtillation, 
are often purpoſely mixed with ſu- 
gar, to render their uſe the m 
commodious. 


p 
1 oe | 
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CHAPTER II. 
Infuſions in different menſtrua. 


ſtruum of gums and ſalts, 
extracts readily the gummy and ſa- 
line parts of vegetables. Its ac- 
tion, however, is not limited to 
theſe; the reſinous and oily prin- 
ciples being, in moſt vegetables, ſo 
intimately blended with the gum- 
my and ſaline, as to be in great 
art taken up along wich them: 
ome of the reſinous cathartics, and 
moſt of the aromatic herbs, as well 
as bitters and aſtringents, yield to 
water greateſt part of their ſmell, 
taſte, and medicinal virtue. Even 
of the pure eſſential oils, and odo- 
rous reſins of vegetables, ſeparated 
from the other principles, water 
Unbibes a part of the flavour ; and 
by the artificial admixture of gum- 
my or ſaline matter, the whole ſub- 
ſtance of the oil or reſin is made 
diſſoluble in water. 
Of pure ſalts, water diſſolves 
only certain determinate quantities 
(ſee page 39): by applying heat, 
it is generally enabled to take up 
more than it can do in the cold, 
and this in proportion to the degree 
of heat; but as the liquor cools, 
this additional quanticy ſeparates, 
and the water retains no more than 
it would have diſſolved without 
heat. With gummy ſubſtances, on 
the other hand, it unites unli- 
mitedly, diffolving more and more 
of them till it loſes its fluidity: 
heat expedites the action of the 
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water, but cannot enable it to take 
up more than it would do, by al- 
lowing it longer time, in the cold. 
The active parts extracted from 
moſt vegetables by water, and oils 
and reſins made ſoluble in water by 
the artificial admixture of gum, 
partake of this property of pure 
gums, being diſſoluble without ſatu- 
ration. 

It has been imagined that vege- 
tables in a freſh ſtate, while their 
oily, reſinous, and other active 
parts, are already blended with a 
watery fluid, would yield their vir- 
tues to water more freely and more 
plentifully, than when their native 
moiſture has been diſſipated by dry- 
ing. Experience however ſhews, 
that dry vegetables, in general, give 


out more than freſh ones, water 


ſeeming to have little action upon 
them in their recent ſlate, If, of 
two equal quantities of mint, one 
be infuſed freſh in water, and the 
other dried, and then infuſed in the 
like quantity of water for the ſame 
length of time, the infuſion of the 
dry herb will be remarkably the 
ſtrongeſt: and the cafe appears to 
be the ſame in all the vegetables 
that have been tried. 

In all the preparations deſcribed 
in this chapter, it is to be under- 


ttood that the ſubjects muſt be mo- 


derately and newly dried ; unleſs 
when they are expreſsly ordered to 
be taken freſh; in which caſe it is to 


Chap. 3. 
be judged that their virtues are de- 
ſtroyed or impaired hy drying. 

The native colours of many ve- 

etables are communicated to wa- 
ter along with their medicinal mat- 
ter; many impart a colour differ- 
ent from their own; and others, 
though of a beautiful and deep 
colour themſelves, give ſcarcely 
any to the menſtruum. Of the 
firſt kind are the yellow and red 
flowers ; of the ſecond, the leaves 
of moſt plants ; of the third, ſome 
of the blue flowers, as thoſe af cya- 
nus and larkſpur. Acid liquors 
change the infulions of moſt flow- 
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ers, the yellow ones excepted, to a 
red; and alkalies, both fixt and 
volatile, 'to a green. 

From animal ſubſtances, water 
extracts the gelatinous and nutri- 
tious parts, whence glues, gel- 
lies, broths, &c. and along with 
theſe, it takes up principles of 
more activity, as the acrid matter 
of cantharides. It diſſolves alſo 
ſome portion of calcined calca- 
reous earths, both of the animal 
and of- the mineral kingdom, but 
has no action on any other kind of 
earthy matter, 


ArTicLe I. Infuſtons in cold water. 


Ixrusuvu CARDUTL. 
Infuſion of carduus. 
Take an ounce of the dried leaves 
of carduus benedictus, and a 
pint of common water. Let 
them ſteep for fix hours, with- 
out heat, and then filter the li- 
quor through paper. 


By this management, only the 


finer parts of the carduus are ex- 
trated, and the infuſion proves an 
agreeable light bitter; it ſits eaſier on 
the ſtomach than any other medicine 
J know of the bitter kind; whereas, 
by long continued maceration, or 
by the application of heat, the 
groſier and more ungrateful parts 
are taken up, and the liquor be- 
comes nauſeous, ſo as to provoke 
vomiting. I have often given the 
light infuſion, with great benefit, in 
weakneſſes of the ſtomach, where 
the common bitters did not agree. 


It may be flavoured at pleaſure 


with aromatic materials: inſtead of 


pure water, a mixture thereof, with 
ſome grateful diſtilled ſpirituous 


water, as twelve ounces of com- 
mon water, and four of tlie ſpiri- 
tuous water of orange peel, may be 


uſed for the menſtruum. The little 


quantity of ſpirit contained in this 


compound will not conſiderably 
vary the diſſolving power of th 
water. | 
Many other vegetables may be 
advantageouſly treated in the ſame 
manner. From thoſe which are 
weak in virtue, rich infuſions may 
be obtained, by returning the li- 
quor upon freſh quantities of the 
ſubject; the water loading itſelf 
more and more with the active parts. 
Theſe loaded infuſions are doubt- 
leſs applicable to valuable purpoſes 
in medicine, as they contain, in a 
{mall compaſs, the finer, more ſub- 
tile, and active principles of vege- 
tables, in a form readily miſcible 
with the fluids of the human body. 


TINCTURA MENTHÆ. 
Tincture of mint. 
Edinb. 

Take half an ounce of the dry 
leaves of Spearmint, and a pint 
of ſimple Mint water. Steep them 
in a cloſe veſlel, in a warm 
place, for four hours, and then 
{train out the tincture. | 
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Taz diftilled water of mint is 


impregnated with as much of the 
volatile parts of the herb, as wa- 
ter can be made to retain by di- 


ftillation. By infufion, however, 
it ſtill takes up more, being equall 

effectual, as a menſtruum, with fre 
water; hence the tincture proves 
very rich in the virtue of the mint. 
This is another uſeful method 
of obtaining ſtrong infuſions from 
vegetables, and it may be varied 
at diſcretion ; ws, mar hr ys of 
one plant may be emp as a 
m um for another. | 


InFusUM CORTICIS - 7 rm 
1 Peruvian bark. 

n of Peruvian bark re- 
duced into fine powder, and 

twelve ounces of water. Mace- 
rate without heat for twenty- 
four hours, occaſionally ſhaking 

- the veſſel; then pour off the clear 

liquor, and paſs it through a fine 
trainer 


Tux extraction of the virtues of 
Peruvian bark, with aqueous __ 
has hitherto been attempted by ſtrong 
coction: but this drug, contrary to 
moſt other vegetables, has lately 
been obſerved to give out more. 
to cold than to boiling water. 
In boiling, a reſinous matter, con- 
. taining the aſtringency of the bark, 
is hatily melted out by the heat, 
but not truly diſſolved by the wa- 
ter, and hence, in cooling, it begins 
to ſeparate, renders the liquor tur- 
bid, and at length ſettles to the 
bottom; whereas, by maceration 
in cold water, the aſtringent and 
bitter parts are gradually extracted 
together, and the former, as well as 
the latter, are retained by the water 
in a ſtate of perfect ſolution. The 
infuſion appears to be one of the 
beſt preparations of the bark for 
weak ſtomachs, and may be given 
- In doſes of two or three ounces, in 
2 


—— 
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intermitting fevers, and in other 
diſorders where the corroborating 
virtues of bark are required, 


Aqua FPICEA, 
Ne ware 

Take of | 
Tar, two pounds ; 

ater, one gallon. 

Stir them ſtrongly together with a 
wooden rod; and after ſtandin 
to ſettle for two days, pour o 
the water for uſe. 


Tar water has lately been re- 
commended to the world as a cer- 
tain and ſafe medicine in almoſt all 
diſeaſes; a ſlow yet effectual alte- 
rative in cachexies, ſcurvies, chlo- 
rotic, hyſterical, hypochondriacal, 
and other chronical complaints; 
and a ſudden remedy in acute di- 
ſtempers which demand immediate 
relief, as pleuriſies, peripneumo- 
nies, the -pox, and all kinds 
of fevers in general. The medi- 
cine, though certainly far inferior 
to the character that has been given 
of it, is doubtleſs in many = of 
conſiderable utility: it ſenfibly 
raiſes the pulſe; and occaſions 
ſome conſiderable evacuation, ge- 
nerally by perſpiration or urine, 
though ſometimes by ſtool or vo- 
mit: hence it is ſuppoſed to act by 
increaſing the vis vitz, and en- 
abling nature to expel the morbiſic 
humors. 

I ſhall here inſert, from the 
firſt public recommender of this 
liquor (biſhop Berkley) ſome ob- 
ſervations on the manner of uſin 
it. Tar water, when right, 1s 
« not paler than French, nor 
„ deeper coloured than Spaniſh 
c white wine, and full as clear; 
« if there be not a ſpirit very ſen- 
« fibly perceived in drinking, you 
© may conclude the tar water is 
«© not good. It may be drank ei- 
e ther cold or warm: in colics, I 

1 4 take 
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« take it to be beſt warm. As to 


« the quantity, in common chroni- 
« cal indiſpoſitions, a pint a day may 
« ſuffice, taken on an empty ſto- 
« mach, at two or four times, to 
« wit, night and morning, and 
6 — hours after dinner and 
« breakfaſt: more may be taken 
« by ſtrong ſtomachs. But thoſe 
«« who labour under great and in- 
« yeterate maladies, muſt drink a 
«« greater quantity, at leaſt a quart 
« every twenty-four hours: all of 
« this claſs muſt have much pa- 
« tience and perſeverance in the 
« uſe of this, as well as of all 
„ other medicines, which, though 
« ſure, muſt yet in the nature of 
things be ſlow in the cure of in- 
« yeterate chronical diſorders. In 
«« acute caſes, fevers of all kinds, 
« jt muſt be drank in bed, warm, 
« and in great quantity (the fever 
« ſtill enabling the patient to drink) 
«« perhaps a pint every hour, which 
6 Tina known to work ſurpriz- 
« ing cures. But it works fo 
> = and gives ſuch ſpirits, 
« that the patients often think 
« themſelves cured before the fe- 
« yer hath quite left them,” 


AQUA CALCIS SIMPLEX. 
Simple lime water. 
Lond 


Take a pound of quicklime, and 
a gallon and a half of water. 
Pour the water gradually upon 
the lime, and when the ebulli- 
tion 1s over, let the whole ſtand 
to ſettle ; then filter the liquor 
through paper. 

| Edinb. 

Take a pound of freſh-burnt quick- 
lime, and two gallons of water, 
Pour the water by little and lit- 

. tle upon the lime, and when the 
ebullition 1s over, ſtrongly ſhake 
the veſſel: then let the whole 
ſtand at reſt, that the lime may 
ſettle, and after two days, filter 
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the liquor, which is to be kept 
in veſſels cloſely ſtopt. 


A lime water may be prepared in 
the ſame manner from calcined 
oyſter | ſhells, 


Tux reaſon. of adding the water 
by degrees to the lime is; that 
when poured on at once, it reduces 
the external part to a kind of mud- 
dy ſubſtance, or ſoft paſte, which 
in ſome meaſure Fs the inter- 
nal part from being acted upon by 
the water. It does not appear 
that the different proportions: of 
water, in the two above preſcrip- 
tions, occaſion. any ſenſible differ- 
ence in the ſtrength of the p 
duct; the quicklime is far from 
yielding all its ſoluble parts to either 
proportion; the remainder giving a 
ſtrong impregnation to many freſh 
_ of water, though not ſo 

rong as to the firſt, The caution 
of keeping the water in cloſe-ſtopt 
veſſels, ought to be ſtrictly attended 
to; for in open ones, the'calcare- 
ous matter, diſſolved in the liquor, 
ſoon begins to ſeparate, and forms 
a white cruſt upon the ſurface. 


This cruſt is not of a ſaline na- 


ture, as ſome have imagined ; but 
an inſipid earth, no longer miſci- 
ble with watery liquors. 

Lime water has been found of 
great ſervice in ſerophulous and 
{corbutic complaints, in ſome kinds 
of alvine fluxes, female weakneſſes, 
and other diſorders, edin 
from a laxity and debility of the 
ſolids: particularly in corpulent and 
phlegmatic habits. It appears like- 


wiſe to be poſſeſſed of a lithoatriptic ' 


power, and in ſundry calculous caſes 
has procured confiderable relief: 
the lime water prepared from cal- 


cined oyſter ſnells is found to be, in 


this intention, more efficacious than 
that of the common ſtone or chalk 
lime. It is given internally, in the 

doſe 
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doſe of a quarter of a pint, three 
or four times a day ; and likewiſe 
uſed externally for waſhing foul ul- 
cers. 


AQUA CALCIS 
COMPOSITA. - 


Compound lime water. 


. Edinb. 

Take of 

: Saffafras, root and bark, ſhaved, 
two ounces; 
Nutmegs, well bruiſed, three 

83 

Liquorice, ſliced, one ounce ; 

Lime water, freſh prepared, four 
pints. 

Digeſt them together for two days, 

mn a very cloſe veſſe] ; and then 
ſtrain the liquor. 


AQUA CALCIS MINUS 
CoOMPOSITA. 
Lime water leſs compounded. 


| London. 
Take of 


— — one ounce; 

bark, half an ounce; 
Simple lime water, fix pints. 

Macerate without heat for two 
days, and then ſtrain off the li- 
quor, 


AQUA CALCIS MAGIS 
COMPOSITA. _ 
Lime water more compounded. 
" Lond. 


Take of 
- . Guaiacum wood, ſhaved, half a 
pound ; 

Liquorice, one ounce ; 

Saſſafras bark, half an ounce ; 
Coriander ſeeds, three drams ; 
Simple lime water, fix pints. 

* Macerate without heat for two 
days, and then ſtrain off the li- 
quor. : 


Tauis laſt water has been pſed 
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for ſome time in our hoſpitals, un- 
der the title of Aqua L1BERans, 
As the guaiacum wood difficultly 
communicates its virtues to the cold 
liquor, ſome have propoſed boiling 
it in the lime water before the 
other ingredients are added; but 


though this treatment more per- 
fectly extracts the virtues of the 


wood, it very much injures thoſe of 
the lime water, greateſt part of the 
matter it had taken up from the 
lime being ſeparated and thrown 
off in the boiliag, Nor indeed is 
there any occaſion to have recourſe 
to expedients of this kind; the 
quantity of the wood in the above 
preſcription being ſo large, that 
the liquor receives a ſufficient im- 
regnation from it by maceration 
in the cold. If however, on this 
or other occaſions, it ſhould be 
thought expedient to increaſe the 
diſſolving power of lime water by 
boiling, we may do it without any 
injury to the lime water, by the 
method directed by the London 
college for obtaining a ſolution of 
ſulphur in this menſtruum, viz. by 
adding ſome quicklime in ſubſtance, 
which will continue to give a freſh 
impregnation to the water, after 
the lime at firſt diſſolved in it has 
been ſeparated by the boiling. 

In all theſe, compoſitions, the 
additional articles take off the ill 
flavour of the lime water, render 
it more grateful both to the palate 
and ſtomach, and at the ſame time 
conſiderably promote its medicinal 
efficacy, eſpecially when intended 
againſt cutaneous diſorders, and 
foulneſs of the blood and juices, 
They may be taken in the ſame 
quantities as the fimple lime water, 
and continued for ſome time ; the 
patient keeping moderately warm 
during their ule, 
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INFUSUM AMARUM. 
Bitter infuſion. 
22 


Take of 
Gentian root, two drams; 
Leſſer centaury tops, half an 

ounce; 
Boiling water, a pint. 

Lofaſe them for four hours, then 
filter the liquor, and add to it 
an ounce of aqua aromatica, or of 
ſpirituous cinnamon water. 


INFUSUM AMARUM 


8 | bitter infuſ 
imple bitter infuſions 
| Lond, 4 


Take of 5 

Gentian root, 

Freſh yellow rind of lemon prel, 
carefully freed from the inner 
white part, each half an ounce; 

Dry yellow rind of Seville orange 

el, freed in like manner 
Hom the white, one dram and 
a half; 


Boiling water, three quarters of 


a pint, | 
n for an hour or two, then 
filter the liquor through paper, or 
paſs it through a ſtrainer, with- 
out preſſure. 


Born theſe liquors are very ele- 
gant and uſeful | + the latter 
in particular is as agreeable a one 
as can well be contrived, the peels 
communicating a fine flavour, which 
is the only addition that the gentian 
ſtands in need of. The committee 
of the London college obſerve, that 
«© moſt of the ingredients, which 


* uſually enter the compoſition of 


«bitter infuſions, being pre 

« by them ſeparately, amongſt all 
« the ſtrong . gentian gave 
re the moſt unexceptionable colour, 


% but it wants the aſſiſtance of 
% ſome ingredient to furniſh an ac- 
t ceptable flavour; ſcarce any of 
* the bitters accompanied with fla- 
1% your, ſuch as zedoary, calamus 
% aromaticus, and the like, ap- 
«« peared to be truly grateful, ex- 
% cept orange peel and cardamom 
&« ſeeds: but cardamom ſeeds are 
% mucilaginous, and render the 
liquor cloudy, and oy peel 
« is accompanied with a hot oil 
« that requires it to be but ſpar- 
« ingly uſed: lemon peel, in its 
4% outer rind, to which all its flas 
« your is Confined, is not a bitter, 
« but ſupplies the gentian moſt 
« ſucceſsfully with what is wants 
« ed; though the compoſition, by 
« a moderate addition of orange 
c peel; becomes yet more perfect.“ 


INFUSUM AMARUM 
PURGANS. 
Purging bitter infuſion, 


a ond. 
Take of 
Sena, i | 
Yellow rind of lemon peel, freſh, 
each three drams ; 
Gentian root, 
Yellow rind of Seville orange 
peel, dry; | 
Lefſer cardamom ſeeds, freed 
from the huſks, each half a 
dram 
Boiling water, five ounces by 
Ks meaſure. FEE 
Macerate them together, and when 
cold, ftrain off the liquor. 
. INFUSUM AMARUM 
L cum SENNA. 
Bitter infuſion with ſens, 


| Edinb. 
Take of 5 : 
Sena, one dram z 
T Gen- 


int. 
Infule them for four hours, and 
This infuſion may likewiſe be pre- 
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Gentian root, 


« following one with lemon juice, 
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Sweet fennel ſeeds, each half a do not fail in their intention: 
dram ; « and in a medicine, very nau- 
Boiling water, a quarter of a “ ſeous to many, it is of princi- 


«© pal conſequence to prepare it ſo, 
„that the lighteſt and leaſt diſ- 


then ſtrain the liquor. guſtſul parts may be extracted.“ 


pared with two, three, or more 


times the quantity of ſena. 


Born theſe are uſeful purging 


bitters. The quantities here pre- 
ſcribed are intended for one doſe : 


the firſt is the largeſt, and the other 
the ſmalleſt doſe, that ſena is uſu- 
ally given in. 


Alkaline ſalts increaſe the offenſive- 


neſs of the ſena ; whilſt cryſtals of 
tartar conſiderably improve the co- 
lour of the infuſion, and likewiſe 
render the taſte to ſome. perſons. 
leſs diſagreeable. Soluble tartar 
ſhould ſeem a good ingredient in 
theſe kinds of compoſitions ; as it 
not only improves the tafte, but 
promotes the. purgative virtue of 
the medicine; this addition alſo 


INFUSUM SENE 
COMMUNE. 


Common infuſion of ſena. 
Lond. 


Take of 


Sena, an ounce and a half; 

Cryſtals of tartar, three drams ; 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed from 

the huſks, two drams ; 

Water, one pint. 
Boil the cryſtals of tartar in the 
water, until they are diſſolved ; 
then pour the water, whilſt it 
continues boiling, upon the 
other ingredients; and when 
_ ſtrain off the liquor for 
uſe. 


Is our former pharmacopcia, 
an alkaline falt was uſed in the in- 
fuſion of ſena, inſtead of the acid 
one here directed. The firſt was 
ſuppoſed to promote the operation 
of the medicine, by ſuperadding a 
degree of purgative virtue of its 
own, and by enabling the water to 
extract ſomewhat more from the 
capital ingredient, than it would be 
capable of doing by itſelf; whilſt 
acids have rather a contrary effect. 
Experience however has ſufficient- 
ly ſhewn (as the committee aſſure 


us,) © that this infuſion, and the 


renders the infuſion leſs apt to gripe, 
or occaſion flatulencies. f 


INFU SUM SEN, 
LIMONIATUM. 


Infuſion of ſena with lemon. 
of uſt * 


Take of 


Sena, an ounce and a half; 
Yellow rind of lemon peel, freſh, 
one ounce; 
Lemon juice, one ounce, by 
meaſure; 
Boiling water, one pint. 
Macerate them together, and when 
cold ftrain off the infuſion. 


THis is a very pleaſant and 
ſufficiently efficacious purge : the 
committee obſerve, that it is the 
moſt agreeable form they have 
been able to contrive for the ex- 
hibition of ſena to ſuch as are 
more than ordinarily offended with 
its flavour. The doſe is from two 
ounces to four. | 


 INFUSI SENNÆ UNCIB 
QUATUOR. 


A- four ounce infuſion of ſena, 
Take of 


Sena, three drams; 
Gin» 


Chap. 3. 
Gin one ſcruple ; 
Boiling water, four ounces, 


Infuſe for four hours, and then 
ſtrain off the liquor. 


Trrs infuſion is tolerably grate-- 
ful, the ill flavour of the ſena 
being in good meaſure covered . 
the ginger ; the quantity of whic 
is here increaſed to double of that 
in former editions of the pharma- 
copœia. Formerly two drams of 
the greater water- figwort were 
added. The water-hgwort has 
been diſcovered to be the Brazilian 
herb iguetaia, celebrated as a ſpe- 


cific corrector of the flavour of 


ſena: that plant, however, has 
not been found from experience 
to anſwer this purpoſe ſo effectu- 
ally as it was ſuppoſed to do be- 
fore it was commonly known. 


INFUSUM RHABARBARI. 

Infuſion of rhubarb. 

Edinb. : 

Take of rhubarb, ſliced, one 

- ounce ; 

Cochineal, one ſcruple ; 
Boiling water, one pint. 

Infuſe them for a night, and to 

the ſtrained liquor add one 


ounce of ſpirituous cinnamon 
water. 


THr1s appears to be one of the 
beſt preparations of rhubarb when 
deſigned as a purgative; water 
extracting its virtue more effectu- 
ally than either vinous or ſpi- 
rituous menſtrua : in this reſpe& 
rhubarb differs from moſt of the 
other vegetable cathartics. 


Take of 


Red roſe buds, freed from the 
white heels, half an ounce ; 
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Strong ſpirit (called oil) of vi- 
triol, one ſcruple; 
Boiling water, two pints and a 


Double- refined ſugar, one ounce 
and a half. | 

Firſt mingle the ſpirit of vitriol 
with the water, in a glaſs, or 
glazed earthen veſſel, and in 
this mixture macerate the roſes ; 
when the liquor is grown cold, 
ſtrain it, and add the ſugar. 


Edinb. 
Take of 


Red roſes, cleared from the 
heels, and dried, one ounce ; 
Spirit of vitriol, one dram ; 
Boiling water, two pints ; 
White ſugar, four ounces, 

Mix the acid ſpirit with the water, 
and infuſe the roſes therein for 
four hours ; then filter the tinc- 
ture, and add to it the ſugar. 


Some have directed the oil of 
vitriol to be dropt upon the roſes - 
before the water 1s put to them : 
but this method 1s certainly faulty, 
for ſuch of the roſes as this cauſtic 
liquor falls upon undiluted, will 
be burnt up by it, and have their 
texture deſtroyed. Others have 
made an infuſion of the roſes in 
water firſt, and then added the 
acid, from an apprehenſion, that if 
this acid 1s added to the water, it 
would weaken its power as a men- 
ſtruum; but, as the committee 
obſerve, whatever the acid ſpirit 
will hinder the water from extract- 
ing, it muſt precipitafe, if added 
afterwards ; though in this pre- 
paration, the oil of vitriol bears 
ſo ſmall a proportion to the water, 
that its effect, in this reſpect, will 
be very little. The infuſion ſhould 
be made in a glaſs, or ſtone-ware 
veſſel, rather than a glazed earthen 
one, for the acid will be apt to 
corrode the glazing of the latter. 
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This tincture is of an elegant 
red colour, and makes a very 
grateful addition to juleps in hæ- 
morrhages and all caſes that re- 
quire mild coolers and ſubaſtrin- 
gents : 1t is ſometimes taken with 
boluſes or electaries of the bark; 
and likewiſe makes a good gargle. 


IN yus uu LINI. 
| Infufion of linſeed. 
Take of 17 - 
Linſeed, whole, two ſpoonfuls ; 
Liquorice, ſliced, half an ounce ; 
Boiling water, four pints. 
Let them ſtand in' infuſion by the 
fire for ſome hours, and then 
ſtrain off the liquor. 


An ounce of coltsfoot leaves is 
ſometimes added to theſe ingre- 
dients ; which addition procures 
the medicine the title of Inru- 
SUM PECTORALE, pedoral infu- 

Both infuſions are ſoft, emol- 


- lient, mucilaginous liquors ; and 


as ſuch they are directed in de- 
fluxions of thin acrid rheums, and 
eroſions of the veſlels. They 
are given to the quantity of a 
pint a day. | 


 INFUSUM ANT1SCORBUTICUM, 
Antiſcorbutic infuſon. 
Take of 
Buckbean leaves, two ounces ; 
Curaſſao oranges, half an ounce ; 
Compound horſeradiſh water, 
four ounces ; 
Common water, four pints. 
Let the cor.mon water, boiling, 
be poured on the buckbean and 
orange, and ſuffered to ſtand in 
a cloſe veſſel for a night; then 
ſtrain out the liquor, and add to 
it the horſeradiſh water. 


Tais infuſion is a very uſeful, 
and not inelegant antiſcorbutic: 


buckbean appears from experience 


to be a very efficacious herb in 


op 
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' this intention; the aromatic ma- 


terial, here joined to it, alleviates 
its 11] flavour, and at the ſame time 
A quarter of 
a pint of the liquor may be taken 
three or four times a day. 


r 
Cephalic infuſion. 
Take of 5 0 
Wild valerian root, two ounces; 
Roſemary, or ſage, half an 
ounce ; | 
Aromatic water, four ounces ; 
Common water, four pints. 

Let the common water be poured, 
boiling, on the herb and root, 
and ſuffered to ſtand for a night 
in a cloſe veſſel ; then ſtrain out 
the infuſion, and add to it the 
aromatic water, 


Tris infuſion is calculated a- 
gainſt epileptic diſorders, and other 
like affections of the nervous ſy- 
ſtem. The doſe is a quarter of a 
pint to be taken twice a day. 


2 ALCALINUM, 

Alkaline infuſion. 

Take of N 
Salt of tartar, half an ounce; 
Saffron, half a dram; 
Liquorice root, two ounces; 
Boiling water, three pints. 

Let them ſtand together in a warm 
place for eight or ten hours, 


and then ſtrain out the liquor 
for uſe. ks 


Tus infuſion is of ſervice in a 
lentor or viſcidity of the blood 
and juices, the conſequence of an 
obſtructed perſpiration, and often- 
times the origin of inflammator 

diſtempers : 1t attenuates thic 

humors, and promotes the natural 
ſecretions. It is to be taken warm, 
in little quantities at a time, but 


frequently repeated, 


— 
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Chap. 3. 


IN FrUs uu DIURETICUM. 
Diuretic infuſion. 
Take of 


Wormwood leaves, dried, half | 


an ounce; | 
Salt of tartar, two ſcruples ; 
Compound juniper water, two 

ounces; 
Common water, twelve ounces. 

Pour the common water, boiling, 

on the wormwood and ſalt of 
tartar, and when grown cold, 
ſtrain off the liquor, and mix 
with it the juniper water. 


Tuis infuſion is much of the 
ſame nature with the foregoing. 
It is directed in the obſtructions 
of the viſcera which frequently 
ſucceed a long continuance of 
bilious fevers, or frequent re- 
lapſes into them, and which gene- 
rally end in a dropſy, jaundice, 
or irregular intermittent, The 
quantity here preſcribed, 1s to be 
taken every day, at three doſes, 
and a purgative occafionally in- 
viola If intermittent fevers 
return after the cure of the other 
diſorders, they are then ſucceſs- 
fully treated by the bark. 

Preparations of this kind are 
likewiſe of conſiderable uſe in 
maniacal diſorders ; in which, as 
Dr. Mead obſerves, evacuations 
by the kidneys are of greater 


_ conſequence than is generally ſup- 


poſed ; eſpecially if the mania 


Is of the furious kind, and ac- 


companied with febrile heat. Al- 
kaline ſalts, given in large doſes, 
are here the moſt effectual diure- 


tics, 


InrusUM PARALYTICUM, 
Paralytic in fuſſon. 
Take of 0 W 
Horſeradiſh root, ſhaved, | 
Muſtard ſeed, bruiſed, each 
four ounces ; 


Boiling water, four pints, 


' perſpiration. 
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Let them ſteep together, in a cloſe 
veſſel, for twenty -· ſour hours, 


THr1s infuſion is ſtrongly im- 
pregnated with the pungency of 
the muſtard ſeed and horſeradiſh, 
which by this ſimple proceſs give 
out the whole of their virtues. 
Though the medicine is deſigned 
chiefly (as its title expreſſes) tor a 
ſtimulant in paralytic complaints, | 
there are ſeveral other diſorders in 
which it may be employed to good 
advantage; in ſcomutic cafes, in 
particular, it promiſes to be a re- 
medy of great utility: it generally 
promotes the urinary diſcharge, 
and, if the patient is kept warm, 
It is taken ſome- 
times to half a pint, twice a day. 


THEA ANTIPHTHISICA., 
, Antiphthifical tea. 
Take of 
Avens root, two ounces; 
Male ſpeedwell, 
Ground-ivy, each one ounce and 
a half; 
Liquorice, one ounce ; 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, three drams. 


Trgss ingredients are to be 
cut, bruiſed, and well mixed to- 
gether; and half an ounce of the 
compoſition infuſed for a few 
minutes, in five or ſix tea-cups 
full of boiling water. In con- 
ſumptive caſes and diſorders of the 
breaſt, one cup of the infuſion, 
with a tea-ſpoonful of honey, 
may be drank every hour or two. 
After the ſame manner, medicated 
teas may be prepared from other 
vegetable ſubſtances, as chamemel 
flowers, linſeed, orange peel, fu- 
mitory, &c. SF: 9 8 


Ixrusuu CINNAMOMI. 
Infufton of cinnamon. | 
Take two ounces of powdered 
cinnamon, and two . pints of 
1 + boiling 


1 Infuſe them in 
a cloſe veſſel, in a moderate 
heat, for half an hour; and 
then filter the liquor. 


Tuis infuſion is agreeably im- 


ARTIcLE III. 


Tux effect of boiling differs from 
that of infuſion in ſome material 
particulars. One of the moſt 
obvious differences is, that as the 
eſſential oils of vegetables, in 
which their ſpecific odours reſide, 
are volatile in the heat of boil- 
ing water, they exhale in the 
boiling along with the watery 
ſteam, and thus are loſt to the 
remaining decoction; whereas both 
in cold and hot infuſions they are 
preſerved. Odorous ſubſtances, 


and thoſe in general whoſe virtues 


depend on their volatile parts, are, 
therefore, unfit, for this treat- 
ment, The ſoluble parts of theſe 
may, nevertheleſs, - united in 
this form with thoſe of bodies of 
a more fixt nature; by boiling 
the latter till their - virtues are 
ſufficĩently extracted, and then 
infuſing the former in this de- 
coction. 

The extraction of the virtue of 
the ſubject is uſually promoted or 
accelerated by a boiling heat z but 
this rule is leſs general than it is 
commonly ſuppoſed to be. We 
have already obſerved, that Peru- 
vian bark gives out its virtue more 
perfectly by cold infuſion than by 
coction. In ſome cafes, boil- 
ing occahons a manifeſt diſunion 
of the principles of the ſubject: 
thus, when almonds are triturated 
with cold water, their oil, blended 
with the mucilaginous or other 
ſoluble matter of the _ almond, 
unites with the water into a milky 
liquor called an emulſion : but 
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pregnated with the flavour and 
warmth of the ſpice, and may, 
on many occaſions, ſupply the 
place of the fimple cinnamon 


Decoctions. 


on boiling them in water, the oil 
ſeparates and riſes to the ſurface ; 
and if the moſt perfect emulſion 
be made to boil, a like ſepara- 
tion happens. 


DECOCTUM ALBUM. 
The white decoction. 


Lend. 
Take of 
Calcined hartſhorn, prepared, 
ä two Ounces; 
Gum Arabic, two drams; 
Water, three pints. 
Boil them till only two pints re- 
main, and then ſtrain off the 
liquor. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Calcined hartſhorn, prepared, 
one Ounce z | 
Gum Arabic, two drams ; 
Common water, three pints ; 
Cinnamon, bruiſed, one dram ; 
White ſugar, two drams, ; 
Boil the calcined hartſhorn and 
gum in the water till only two 
pints remain, adding the cin- 
namon towards the end; in this 
decoction, unftrained, diffolve 
the ſugar. 


THrrse decoctions are uſed as 
common drink in acute diſeaſes 
attended with a looſeneſs, and 
where acrimonious humours a- 
bound in the prime vie, The 

um is added in order to render 
the liquor lightly glutinous, and 
thus enable it to ſuſtain more of 


the calx; which is the ingredient __ 


18 
_- 
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the virtue, of the medicine de- 
ends upon. Calcined hartſhorn 
no quality from which it ſeems 
capable either of conftringing and 
ſtrengthening the veſſels, giving 
a greater degree of conſiſtency to 
thin fluids, or obtunding acrimo- 
ious humours. It blunts and ab- 
ſorbs acid juices; but acrimony 
and acidity are very different: 
there are few (perhaps none of the 
acute) diſorders of adults attend- 
ed with the latter; and few of 
infants are unaccompanied there- 
with. Some have propoſed ſtarch 
as an ingredient in theſe kinds of 
decoctions; a ſmall quantity of 
this ſoft gelatinous, farinaceous 
ſubſtance ſhould ſeem to be great- 
preferable to the earthy calx. 
It may be obſerved that the water 
is not enabled 'by the boiling to 
diffolve any part of the calx ; 
and that in the decoction, the 
earth is only diffuſed in ſubſtance 
through 'the water, as it would 
be by agitation, | 


DECOCTUM ALBUM COM- 


POSITUM. 
Compound white decoction. 
Edinb. 4 

Take of | 

Comfry roots, 

Tormentil roots, 

Calcined hartfhorn, 

Chalk, | 

White ſugar, of each half an 

ounce ; * 5 

Cinnamon bruiſed, one dram; 

Common water, three pints. 
Boll the roots in the common water, 

till ſuch time as the liquor, 

when ftrained, will amount only 

to a quart, adding the cinnamon 

towards the end: ſtrain the de- 

coction, add to it the calcined 

hartſhorn, chalk, and ſupar, and 

mix them well together. 
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Tuts 1s a very well contrived 
compoſition for the purpoſes of a 
mild, lightly incraſſating reſtrin- 
gent. A quarter of a pint, more 
or leſs, may be taken occaſionally, 
according to the urgency of the 
ſymptoms. The calcined hartſ- 
horn and chalk appear to be the 
leaſt uſeful of its ingredients, 


DECOCTUM CRETACEUM. 
Chalk decoct 1 N. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
White chalk, prepared, one 
ounce z 
Nutmeg, bruiſed, one dram ; 
Gum Arabic, two drams; 
White ſugar, half an ounce 
Common water, three pints. 
Boil the water with the chalk and 
gum, till it is reduced to a 
quart, adding the nutmeg to- 
wards the end; and in the 
turbid decoction diſſolve the 
ſugar, | 5 44 
Here, as in the white decoc- 
tion, the abſorbent earth is only 
mixed in ſubſtance with the water, 
and the uſe of the gum is to prevent 
its ſubſiding. As a medicine, 
chalk is more effectual than cal- 
cined hartſhorn, in «ll the inten- 
tions for Which theſe kinds of 
earths are given. : 


DECOCTUM JAPONICUM. 
Japonic decoction. 


Edinb. 
Take of . 
The confectio japonica (deſcrib- 
ed hereafter among the elec- 
tanies) one ounce ; 
Common water, a pint and 
1 | 
Spirituous cinnamon water, 
Syrup of meconium, each one 
ounce, _ | 
Boil the confection in the common 
water, till the liquor, after 
T 4 | ſtraining, 


Q 
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training, will amount to a 
pint, to which, while turbid, 
add the cinnamon water and 
the ſyrup. | 


Tuis decoction is uſed both in 
draughts, and in glyſters, as an 
anodyne and reſtringent in fluxes. 
The quantity here preſcribed con- 
tains two grains and a half of 
opium, excluſive of the ſyrup. 


DECOCTUM ad ICTERICOS. 


Decoction for the jaundice. 


Eidinb. 

Take of 
Celandine, roots and leaves, 
Turmeric, 
Madder, each one ounce ; 
Millepedes, two hundred; 
Water, three pints. 

Boil the celandine, turmeric and 

madder in the water, till only 
a quart of liquor remains after 
ſtraining: then, having preſſed 
out the juice of the millepedes, 
add this to the decoction when 
grown cold. 


Tux ingredients of which this 
decoction is compoſed, have been 
long held by — as ſpecifics for 

the cure of the diſeaſe expreſſed in 
its title. The medicine, though 
not a little unpleaſant, is well 
calculated to anſwer many uſeful 
purpoſes, if well managed and 
properly aſſiſted. A quarter of a 
pint may be taken twice a day, 
or oftener. | 2 8 


DECOCTUM LIGNORUM. 
Decoction of the woods, 


Edinb. : 0 4 
Take of b 
Guaiacum ſhavings, three ounces; 
Raiſins of the ſun, ſtoned, two 
odunces; 
Saſſafras wood, ſhaved, 


one 
cunce; | 
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Liquorice, ſliced, half an ounce 
Water, one gallon, 
Boil the guaiacum and raiſins with 

the water, over a gentle fire, to 
the conſumption of one half: 
adding, towards the end, the 
ſaſſafras and liquorice. Strain 
out the liquor, and having ſuf- 
fered it to reſt for ſome time, 
pour off the clear from the 
feces, 


1 *% 


Tris decoction is very well 
contrived, and if its uſe 1s duly 
continued, will do great ſervice 
in ſome cutaneous diſeaſes, foul- 
neſs of the blood and juices, 
and ſome diſorders of the breaſt ; 
E in cold phlegmatic 

abits. It may be taken by itſelf, 
in the quantity of a quarter of a 
pint, two or three times a day, or 
uſed as an aſſiſtant in a courſe of 
mercurial or antimonial altera- 
tives; the patient in either caſe 
keeping warm, in order to pro- 
mote the operation of the me- 
dicine. 


DECOCTUM ad 
NEPHRITICOS, 
Nephritic decoction. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 

Marſhmallow roots, one ounce 

and a half; 

Liquorice, 

Linſeed, each half an ounce ; 

Pellitory of the wall, one ounce ; 

Raiſins of the ſun, ſtoned, two 

ounces ; 

Water, fix pints. 
Boil the water with the marſh 
mallow root and raiſins, to four 

pints, adding the other ingre- 

dients towards the end. Strain 
out the liquor, and let it ſettle 


Laden degnBice ie ib 
chiefly as an emollient, to be li- 
| | berally 


7 
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berally drank of in nephritic pa- 
roxyſms; in which caſes, by ſoften- 
ing and relaxing the parts, it 
frequently relieves the pain, and 

rocures an eaſy paſſage for the 
— matter. The medicine 
is now made more ſimple than 


before, without any diminution 


of its virtue, by the rejection of 
wild carrot ſeed, reſtharrow root 
and ſigs, the place of which is 
abundantly ſupplied by an increaſe 
of the marſhmallow root, linſeed, 
and liquorice. The carrot ſeeds 
were indeed unfit for this form, 
as they give out little of their 
virtue to watery liquors. 


DECOCTUM NITROSUM. + 


Nitrous decoction. 


Edinb. 
Take of 


Pure nitre, half an ounce; 
White ſugar, two ounces ; 
Cochineal, one ſcruple ; 
Water, two pints and a half. 
Boil to two pints, then ſuffer the 
whole to reſt for ſome time, and 
pour off the clear decoction. 


Tuts is an elegant way of diſ- 
guiſing nitre, and rendering it 
agreeable to the patient, both 
which intentions are fully anſwer- 
ed by the cochineal and ſugar. 
There does not ſeem to be any 
occaſion for ſo long boiling ; for 
the water will diſſolve a much 
larger quantity of 'the nitre and 
ſugar than is directed above, 
without any heat, and it eafily 
extracts a fine colour from co- 
chineal. ; 

The virtues of nitre have been 
already mentioned in the preced- 
ing part. 'This or other ſimilar 
forms are the moſt commodious 
for the exhibition of it ; for when 
given in a ſolid form, it often 
occaſions great uneaſineſs about the 
ſtumach. Two or three ounces 
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of | this decoction may be taken 
for a doſe. 


DECOC TUM PECTORALE. 
Pedtoral decoction. 


Lond. 

Take of 

Common barley, 

Stoned raiſins, 

Figs, each two ounces z 
Liquorice, half an ounce ; 
Water, four pints. 

Firſt boil the water with the 
barley, then add the raifins, 
and laſtly (juſt before the end 
of the proceſs) the figs and 
liquorice ; the boiling 1s to be 
continued ſo long, that the 
liquor, when ſtrained, may be 
na more than two pints. 


Edinb. 

Take of 
Stoned raiſins of the ſun, 
Barley, each one ounce; 
Fat figs, in number four; 
Florentine orris root, 
Liquorice, | 
Coltsfoot flowers, each half an 

ounce ; 
Water, fix pints. 

Boil the water with the raiſins, 
barley, and figs, till only four 
pints remain ; adding, towards 
the end, the other ingredients; 
then ſtrain out the liquor for uſe, 


Bor theſe decoctions are uſe- 
ful ſoft pectorals; and very agree- 
able to the palate, particularly 
the firſt, They are good auxi- 
liaries in ſharp defluxions on the 
breaſt and lungs, and have ſome- 
times done ſervice by themſelves. 


They may be drank at pleaſure. 


DECOC TUM SERPENTA- 
RLE COMPOSITUM. | 


Compound decoftion of ſnakeract. 
Eadinb. 


Take of 


Virginian ſnakeroot, fix drams ; 
Edinburgh theriaca (deſcribed 
hereafter 
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hereafter among the electaries) 
half an ounce; * 
Cochineal, one ſcruple ; 
Water, two pints. | 


e 


to one half, adding the theriaca 
and cochineal towards the end: 
then ſtrain out the liquor for 
uſe. 5 


Tuts aration is an uſeful 


ſudorific and alexipharmac, con- 


taining nearly all the virtue of 
2 and great part of 


chat of the theriaca. The quan- 


fry of theriaca here preſcribed 
holds nearly three grains and a 
Half of opium; ſo that about a 
fifth of a grain of opium, or ſome- 
what more, goes to an ounce mea- 


ſure of the decoction. 


» DECOCTUM 
TAMARINDORUM 
cam SENNA. 


Decoction of tamarinds with ſena, 
Bd | 


Take of 

Tamarinds, fix drams; 
Cryſtals of tartar, two drams ; 
Sena, one dram ; | 

Syrup of violets, one ounce ; 
Simple cinnamon water, half 
an ounce; 
Common water, a pint and a 

half. 5 

Boil the common water with the 

' tamarinds and cryftals of tartar, 
fo long that there may be a pint 
of ſtrained liquor; in which, 
whilft hot, infuſe the ſena for 
four hours : afterwards ftrain 
off the liquor, and add to it 
the fyrup of violets and cinna- 
mon water, 

This decoction may likewiſe be 

prepared with two, three, or 
more times the quantity of ſena. 


Tuis is a ſufficiently efficaci- 
qus, and not diſagreeable cooling 
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urge. The quantity here pre- 
ſeribed, is 3 a © a doſe, 
which may be divided into three 
or four parts, to be taken at 
ſhort intervals, as the ſtomach 
wall bear it. 


' AQUA HORDEATA. 
Barley water. 


Lond. 

Take of | 
Pearl barley, two ounces ; 
Water, four pints. _ _ 

Firſt waſh the barley from the 
mealy matter that adheres to it, 
with ſome cold water; then 
boil it a little with about half 
& 98 of freſh water, which 

ill acquire a conſiderable 

_ tinge from it. Throw away 
this tinged water; put the bar- 
ley into the water preſcribed, 
made firſt to box! ; and continue 
the boiling till half the water 
is waſted. | 


Tars 11 is to be drank free- 
ly, as a diluter, in fevers and o- 
ther diſorders ; hence it is of con- 
ſequence that it ſhould be prepared 
ſo as to be as elegant agree- 
able as poſlible : for this reaſon, 
it was inſerted in the pharmaco- 
pœia, and the ſeveral circumſtances 
which contribute to its elegancy 
ſet. down; if any one of them is 
omitted, the beverage will be leſs 

teful. However trivial me- 
icines of this claſs may appear 
to be, they are of greater import- 
ance, in the cure of acute diſeaſes, 
than many more laborious pre- 
parations. 


MUCILAGO SEMINUM 
CYDONIORUM. 
Mucilage of quince ſeeds. 

nd. 


Take of , 
Quince ſeeds, one dram; 
Water, fix ounces by nm 
0 


Chap. 3. 

Boil them, over a ſoft fire, till the 
water grows ſlimy almoſt like 
the white of an egg ; then paſs 
it through a linen Wh. 


Turs is a pleaſant ſoft mucilage, 
of a ſomewhat ſweetiſh taſte, and 
a light agreeable ſmell: in theſe 
reſpects, and in its eaſy ſolubility 
in water, it differs _ —— 
lage of gum tragacanth, which ſome 
how — it ſimilar to: it has 
another difference, to its diſadvan- 
tage, being apt to grow mouldy in 
keeping. 

GELATINA CORNU CERVI. 
Gelly of hartſhorn, 


| Edinb. 
Take of 
Hartſhorn ſhavings, half a pound; 
Water, three quarts ; 
White ſugar, fix ounces ; 
Mountain wine, a quarter of a 


pint ; 
Orange (or lemon) juice, one 
ounce. 


Boil the hartſhorn with the water 
by a gentle heat in a glazed 
earthen veſſel, till two parts are 
waſted ; ſtrain out the remaining 
liquor, add to it the other in- 
gredients, and boil the whole 
over a e fire, to the conſiſt- 
ence of a ſoft gelly. 


JUS VIPERINUM. 
Lo 


nd. 
Take a middle-fized viper, freed 
from the head, ſkin, and inteſ- 
tines; and two pints of water. 


Boil them to a pint and a half; 


then remove the veſſel from the 
fire; and when the liquor is 
grown cold, let the fat, which 
congeals upon the ſurface if the 
viper was, freſh, be taken off. 
Into this broth, whilſt warm, 
put a pullet of a, moderate ſize, 
drawn and freed from the ſkin, 
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and all the fat, but with the 
fleſh intire. Set the veſſel on 
the fire again, that the liquor 
may boil; then remove it from 
the fire, take out the chicken, 
and immediately chop its fleſh 

into little pieces: put theſe into 
the liquor again, ſet it over the 
fire, and as ſoon as it boils up, 
pour out the broth, firſt carefully 
taking off the ſcum. 


HERE, all the circumſtances ſub- 
ſervient to the perfection of the 
broth are carefully ſet down: and 
even plain chicken broth, for the 
uſe of the ſick, ought to be made 
in a ſimilar manner. | 

This ſeems to be one of the beſt 

reparations of the viper ; all the 
— that can be expected from 
that animal being by this means 
obtained. It is à very nutritious 
and reſtorative food: continued for 
a length of time, it has ſometimes 
done good ſervice in leprous and 
other obſtinate cutaneous diſeaſes. 
The dried fleſh of the vipers, 
brought from abroad, is not at all 
ſuperior to the freſh vipers of our 
own country: the wines and tinc- 
ture of the animal, probably, have 
little virtue : the volatile ſalt, how- 
ever ſtrongly recommended by 
ſome, does not appear to differ 
from that producible from every 


ſeR. 2. 


DecocTuM ANTIHYCTICUM. 
Antibectic decoction. 
Take of | 
Comtry root, 

Eryngo root, each half an ounce; 
Conſerve of roſes, two ounces ; 
Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, forty 

drops; | 
Watef, three pints. 
Boil the water with the roots and 
the conſerve, till one pint is 
waſted ; then ftrain off the re- 
maining 
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maining liquor, and add to it the 
dulcified ſpirit. | 


Tuis decoction is uſefully given 
in hectic caſes, where thin acrimo- 
nious humors abound, and in be- 
ginning conſumptions. The doſe 
is a quarter of a pint, to be taken 
two or three times a day. 


Drcocruu VULNERARIUM. 
Vulnerary decoction. 
Take of + 240-7 Boas 
The herb ground-ivy, 


Plantane leaves, * 


* o 


White 1; each half an ounce; 


Water, pints. 

Boil the herbs in the water, ſo long, 
that there may be only two pints 
of ſtrained liquor; in which diſ- 
ſolve the ſugar. 


Taz herbs which give virtue to 
* this decoction, have | 


ong been ce- 
lebrated as ſpecifics for the cure of 
internal contufions and ulcerations, 
of coughs and pulmonary phthiſes 
proceeding either from bruiſes, or 
an eroſion of the viſcera from a 
| ſpontaneous acrimony of the hu- 
mors. Though the real virtues of 
theſe plants fall ſhort of the cha- 
racter which has been uſually given 
of them, yet experience has ſhewn 


that they are ſuperior to numerous - 


others which have been very ſtrong- 
ly recommended. 5 


Dcocruu ANTIFEBRILE, 
Astifebrile decoction. 
Take of | 
. Virginian ſnakeroot, bruiſed, 
Peruvian bark, in powder, each 
three drams; 
Water, . one pint. 

Boil them to half a pint, and hav- 
ing ſtrained off the liquor, mix 
with it, of 

Spirituous cinnamon water, an 

ounce and a half 
Syrup of clove july flowers, two 
dJrams. 
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In the putrid malignant fever, 
ariſing from foul air-in crouded 
hoſpitals and jails, this medicine 
has been given with remarkable 
ſucceſs. In the low ſtate of this 
dangerous diſeaſe, when the pulſe, 
before quick, begins to ſink, the 
ſtupor to increaſe, and petechiz to 
appear; it promiſes to be a very 
uſeful remedy for ſupporting the 
vis vitæ, promoting a critical dia- 
e and correcting the putrid 

umors. Four ſpoonfuls of the de- 
coction are to be taken every four 
or ſix hours; and moderate quan- 


tities of wine or cordial boluſes 


With volatile ſalts, 


ts, interpoſed at 
proper intervals. JIG 


8 FEBRIFUGUM. 
febrifuge decoction. 
Take of Falter | 
Chamemel flowers, dried, two 
ounces 3 
Salt of tartar, two drams ; 
Water, three pints. 7 
Boil the water with the chamemel 
flowers, till one pint of the li- 
uor is waſted ; then ſtrain out 
the remaining decoction, and diſ- 
ſolve in it the alkaline ſalt. 


In a thick viſcid ſtate of the blood 
and juices, and obſtructions of the 
abdominal viſcera, a quarter of a 
pint of this decoQtion, taken three 
or four times a day, has ſometimes 


removed intermittent fevers, after 


the Peruvian bark had been tried 
in vain, It is nearly fimilar to the 


alkaline and diuretic infuſions de- 


{ſcribed above. 


: APOZEMA APERIENS, 
| Aperient apozem. 
Take of 
Rhubarb, 
Madder, each three drams ; 
Salt of tartar, two drams; 
Water, three pints. 


Boil 


TRI Ze r 
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Boil them together for an hour, 
and having ſtrained ont the de- 
coction, add to it three ounces 
of ſyrup of ginger. 


Tuis promiſes to be a very pow- 
erful aperient and attenuating me- 
dicine, of great ſervice in icterical 
and hydropic caſes. The doſe is 


three ounces, which may be repeat- 


ed thrice a day. 


DeEcocTUM ASTRINGENS. 
Aftringent decoction. 
Take of 
Tormentil root, one ounce ; 
Pomegranate peel, 
Plantane leaves, each half an 
ounce ; | 
Syrup of dry roſes, one ounce ; 
Water, three pints. 549 
Bozl the water with the tormentil, 
granate peel, and plantane, till 
one pint is waſted, adding the 
cinnamon towards the end: then 
ſtrain off the decoction, and mix 
with it the ſyrup. 


Tus title of this preparation 
ſufficiently expreſſes its virtues. '1 he 
doſe, in fluxes where the morbid 


matter has been evacuated, and 


aſtringency is the only indication, 
is from one to four ounces, three or 
four times a day, 


DecocrUuM BARDANÆ. 
Decoction of burdock, 

Take of 
Burdock roots, two ounces ; 
Vitriolated tartar, one dram ; 
Water, three pints. 

Boil the water with the roots, fo 
long, that the liquor, when ſtrain- 
ed, may amount only to a quart; 
to which add the vitriolated tar- 


Tu 1s decoction is drank to the 
quantity of a pint a day, as a mild 
aperient, diuretic, and ſweetener, 
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in ſcorbutic and rheumatic com- 
plaints. 


Drcocruu CamrEcHenss. 


Decoction of logawoed, 
Take of F320 
Shavings of logwood, three 


ounces ; 
Cinnamon, two drams ; 
Water, four pints. <a 
Boil the water with the logwood 
till half the liquor is waſted, add- 
ing the cinnamon towards the 
end of the boiling ; then ftrain 
out the decoction for uſe. 


Tunis is an agreeable mild re- 
ſtringent, in diarrhœas and othet 
fluxes, where ſtronger aſtringents 
would be improper or unſafe. 
It is given in the hoſpitals in 
doſes of a quarter of a pint 
three or four times a day. It ge- 
nerally tinges the ſtools red, which 
has occaſioned ſome to be alarmed, 
as if the colour proceeded from 
a diſcharge of blood : the patient 
therefore is to be cautioned againſt 
any ſurprize on that account. 


Ds cocruu DIURETICUM. 
Diuretic decoction. 
Take of 1 A 
Parſley, or fennel roote, one 
. ounce 3 | | 


Wild carrot ſeeds, three drams ; - 


Pellitory of the wall, half an 
ounce z | | 

Raiſins, two ounces ; _ 

Nitre, one dram; 

Water, three pints. J 
Boil the water with the roots, ſeeds, 

pellitory, and raiſins, ſo long, 

that there may be only two pints 

of liquor 4 ſtraining; in 

which diſſolve the nitre. : 


Take of 2. 
Graſs roots, two ounces; 
Sorrel, or wood ſorrel leaves, 
one handful; 1 80 
| Tamarinds, 
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Tamarinds, an ounce and a 
half; 
Nitre, two drams; 
Barley water, three pints. 
Boil the roots in the barley water, 
till one pint of the liquor is 
waſted, adding towards — end 
the ſorrel, tamarinds, and nitre; 
then ſtrain out the apozem for 
uſe. 
Take of 3. 
Marſhmallow roots, freſh, one 
Fennel roots, half a pound; 
Nitre, half an ounce; 
Water, one gallon. 
Boil the water with the roots, till 
| one-fourth of the liquor is waſt- 
ed; then ſtrain off the remain- 
ing decoction, and diſſolve in it 
the nitre. Ri 


Tuxsx cooling aperient liquors 
are uſed like the nephritic decoc- 
tion already deſcribed as common 
drink _ romoting urine in = 

iti aſes. hey ma 
— with ſafety, ary on "wich 
good effect, in inflammatory caſes, 
where the hot ſtimulating diure- 
ics would be manifelily prejudi- 
cial, 


Decoctum PERUVIANUM. 

| Peruvian decoion. 

Take of 
Peruvian bark, in powder, two 
dodunces; | 
Water, three piats. 

Boil them together, till one pint of 
the liquor is waſted, and then 
ſtrain off the remaining decoction 
for uſe. 


Tunis decoction ſhould be paſſed 
only through a coarſe ſtrainer, and 
drank whilſt turbid: if ſuffered to 
ſtand till clear, the more efficacious 
| of the bark will ſubſide, We 


ve formerly obſerved, that the 
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virtues of this drug conſiſt chief 
in its reſinous ſubſtance, which 
though it may be totally melted 
out by the heat of boiling water, 
remain only partially ſuſpended in 
that menſtruum : ſee paye 270. 


DecocTtum SENEKA. 
Decotion ſenela. 
Take of 
Seneka, rattleſnake root, one 
ounce; 
Water, a pint and a half. 
Boil to one pint, and ſtrain. 


Tas virtues of this decoction 
will be eaſily underſtood from thoſe 
of the root which it is prepared 
from. See page 225. The doſe, 
in i es, and rheumatic, 
or arthritic complaints, is two 
ounces, to be repeated three or 
four times a day, according to its 
effect. HR | 


Drcocruu ENR JaypoNnicez. 
Decoction of Japan earth. 

Take of -- 

Japan earth, two drams; 
Spirituous cinnamon water; 
Syrup of quinces, each two 

ounces ; 
Common water, one pint. 

Boil the common water with the 
Japan earth, till about one-fourth 
of the liquor is waſted ; then 
ſuffer the decoction to ſettle, and 
having poured off the clear part, 
add to it the ſpirituous water and 
the ſyrup. 


Tuis decoction is a very agree- 
able and uſeful medicine in fluxes, 
that are not critical or ſympto- 
matic, and in a weak, lax ſtate 
of the inteſtines. - A ſpoonful or 
two may be taken every hour or 
oftener : thus managed, it produces 
much better effects than if larger 
doſes are given at once. 


FOT US 


Chap. 3. 
FOTUS COMMUNIS. 
The common fomentation. 


Take of . 
Abrotanum leaves, dried, 
Sea wormwood tops, dried, 
Camomile flowers, dried, each 
one ounce; 

Bay leaves, dried, half an ounce; 
Water, ſix pints. 5 
Lightly boil them, and ſtrain out 
the decoction for uſe. * 


Ir is left te the choice of the 
apothecary to take either the male 
or female abrotanum, that is, ſouth- 
ern wood, or lavender- cotton; which, 
though differing from one another 
in ſome reſpects, may be looked 
upon as ſimilar with regard to the 
purpoſes for which this compoſi- 
tion is intended : nor indeed can 
either of them give much aſſiſtance 
to chamemel flowers and worm- 
wood. The uſe of this decection 
is expreſſed in its title: ſpirit; of 
wine, which is commonly. added 
in fomentations, is left to be di- 
rected by the preſeriber, in ſuch 
quantity as particular caſes may 
require. | 


DECOCTUM COMMUNE pro 
CLYSTERE. 
The common decoction for glyſters. 
| Lond. 


Take of ; 
M,-allow leaves, dried, one ounce; 
Camomile flowers, dried, 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, each half an 
Ounce z 
Water, one pint; 
Boil them together, and ſtrain out 
the decoction for uſe. 


Tux title of this decoction ſuf- 
ficiently expreſſes. its uſe, as the 
baſis of glyſters. The ingredients 
ſhould be very lightly boiled, or, at 
leaſt, the camomile flowers and 
fennel ſeeds not put in till towards 
the end, a part of the virtue of 
theſe being ſoon loſt by boiling. 


DECOCTUM COMMUNE. 
The common decoction. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Camomile-flowers, one ounee; 
Flder flowers, 


Sweet fennel ſeeds, each half an 


ounce; 
Water, two quarts. 
Make them juſt boil, and then 


ſtrain out the liquor. The vir- 


tues of the ingredient may be 
ſufficiently extracted alſo, by in- 
fuſing them for ſome hours in 
the boiling water. . 


Tuts decoction is intended to 
anſwer the purpoſes of both the 
foregoing. It is leſs loaded with 
the ingredients than either, but not 
1 that reaſon the leſs uſe- 


Forus ANODYNUS. 


Take of 7 


Garden poppy heads, one ounceg 
Elder 2 half an ounce; ' 
Water, three pints. 
Boil them till one pint, is waſted, 
2 then ſtrain out the liquor fox 
u 8 


Tuis fomentation is preſcribed 
for tumefied and inflamed parts, to 
abate the inflammation and pain. 
Whether the opiate matter in the 
poppy heads contributes much to 
this intention, may be queſtioned'; 
as the effects of the compoſttion 
may be attributed perhaps more to 
the warm fluid ſoftening and relax- 
ing the ſkin, than to the particular 
qualities of the matters which it 18 
impregnated with. 


Forus AROMAT cus. 
Aromatic foment ation. 
Take of 25004 
Cloves, | 
Mace, each one dram ; 
Red wine, one pint; 


Boil 
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Boil them a little, and ſtrain off 
the liquor. 


Tunis preparation is intended not 


only as a mere topical application 
for external complaints, but like- 
wiſe for relieving the internal parts. 
The pains of the bowels which 
accompany dyſenteries and diar- 
rheas, flatulent colics, uneaſineſs 
at the ſtomach, and reachings to 
vomit, are irequently — by 
. fomenting the abdomen and region 
of the ſtomach with the warm li- 
quor. . | 

Forus ROBORANS. 
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Oak bark, one ounce ; 

Granate peel, half an ounce 

Alum, two drams ; 

Smith's forge water (that is, wa- 

ter dn which red-hot iron has 

been ſeveral times quenched) 

.... three pints. <7 

Boil the water with the oak bark 
and granate peel, to the con- 
ſumption of one- third; then ſtrain 
the remaining decoction, and diſ- 

ſolve in it the alum. 


Tais is a ſtrong aſtringent li- 
quor, in which intention it is di- 
rected both as a fomentation for 


Strengthening fomentation, ſtrengthening relaxed parts, and 

Take of as an injection in the fluor albus. 

S E C T. II. 
_ Whos: 
Strum SOLUTIVUM. and add to it the muſtard ſeed; 
Laxative whey. | that a curd may be formed, from 
Take of | which the whey is to be care- 
Damaſk roſe buds, freſh, one fully ſeparated. 
| ounce 3 a | 

Whey, two pints. THrs is a not inelegant form for 


Steep 
and then ſtrain out the whey for 


uſe. 


Wu, thus impregnated with 

the virtues of the damaſk roſe, ope- 
rates very gently by ſtool, and for 
this purpoſe is held by ſome in 
great eſteem. Its action may be 
- quickened, and its taſte rendered 
- more agreeable, by the addition of 

a ſuitable proportion of cryſtals of 


SERUM SIN APINUM. 
Maffard whey. 
Take of 


Muftard ſeed, bruiſed, 
ſpoonfuls; 
Cows milk, two pints. 
Set the milk over the fire to boil, 


three 


- 


em together for a night, 


the exhibition of muſtard ſeed ; its 


pungency and medicinal virtues, 
epending thereon, being in great 
meaſure communicated to the whey. 


SERUM ALUMINOSUM. 
Alum whey. 
Lond. 
Take of 


Cows milk, one pint 
Alum, in powder, two drams. 


Boil them till the milk is curdled, 


and then carefully ſeparate the 
whey. 


Tuis medicine is a ſtrong, though 
not very grateful, aſtringent. It 
is given in immoderate uterine flux- 
es,. and ſometimes in the diabetes, 
in which laſt intention it is recom- 
mended by Dr. Mead. The oP 


Chap. - | 
is a quarter of a pint three or four 
times a day. 
mended alſo in intermittent fevers, 
the quantity above preſcribed to 
be ken before the approach of 
4 fit, divided into different doſes: 
but in this diſorder, great caution 


Is requiſite in the uſe of ſo ſtrong 


an aſtringent. 
SERUM SCORBUTICUM. 
Scorbutic whey. 
Take of 


 Vinegats. 


It has been recom- 
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Cos milk, one pint: 

Scorbutic juices, a quarter of a 
int. | 

Boil them till the milk is curdled, 

and then carefully ſeparate the 
whey. Ny 


Tr1s whey may be uſed as com- 
mon drink in ſcorbutic caſes: the 
quantity above directed, at leaſt, 
ought to be taken every day, if 
any conſiderable effect is expected 
from it. a 


SECT. III. 


JV inegars. 


Intcar extracts the virtues of 
ſeveral medicinal ſubſtances in 
tolerable perfection; but at the 
fame time its acidity makes a no- 
table alteratlon iti them, or ſuper- 
adds a virtue of a different kind ; 
and hence ir is more rarely em- 
loyed in this intention, than pure- 
5 aqueous; or ſpirĩituous menſtrua. 
Some drugs however, vinegar, for 
particular purpoſes, excellently aſ- 
ſiſts, or coincides with, as ſquills, 
parlick; ammoniacum; and others: 
and in many caſes where this acid 
is itſelf principally depended on, it 
may be advantageouſly impregnat- 
ed with the flavour of certain ve- 
| nog moſt of the odoriferous 
owers impart to it their fragrance, 
a pry with a fine EA. or 
red colour: viblets; for inſtance, 
if freſh parcels of them are infuſed 
in vinegar in the cold for a little 
time, communicated to the liquor 
a pleaſant flavour, and deep pur- 
_ Pliſh red colour. Vinegar; like 
other acids, added to watery in- 
fufions or decoQiuns, generally 
precipitates a part of what the wa- 
ter had diſſolved. es 


ACETUM. ROSACEUM.' + 


7 


NMitꝑar of ro. 

aal. 

Take of | | 
Red roſes dried, one pound ; 
Strong vinegar, one gallon, 
Expoſe them to the ſun in a cloſe. 
| Veſſel; for forty days; and then 
ſtrain off the liquor, x 


Tr1s is ſcarce otherwiſe made 
uſe of than for embrocating the 
head and temples, in ſome kinds 
of head-ach, &e. in which it has 
now and then been of ſervice. 


ACETUM SCILLITICUM. 


Take of 
Dried ſquills, one pound ; 
Vinegar, fix pirits, 
Macerate the ſquills in the vinegar 
with a gentle heat; then preſs 
out the liquor, and ſer it by till 
the feces have —— : the = 
ne ing afterwatds 
0 5 about —— 
its quantity of proof ſpirit, that 


it may keep the longer from 
growing mothery. n 
v * 


3ů—— —— 


| 
© 
3 
1 


Take of 


Expoſe them to the 


© ounces when dry. Vine 
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IT ſhould ſeem moſt convenient 
to add the ſpirit before the vinegar 
.is decanted ; for by this means, the 
ification is accelerated and ren- 
dered more perfect; and the liquor 
prevented from growing foul a ſe- 
cond time, which it is apt to do 
upon the affuſion of the ſpirit, 


however carefully it may have 


aun 


Squills, cut into thin flices, one 
pound; | 
Strong vinegar, fix pints. - 

un after the 
manner directed for making vi- 
negar of roſes; and afterwards 
ſtrain out the liquor. 


Tu root in this laſt prefcription 
ſeems intended to be uſed freſh, 
in which caſe the vinegar proves 
much weaker of the ſquills than 
the firſt: a pound of the freſh ſquill 
being ſcarcely equivalent to three 
has been 
ſappoſed by ſome to diminiſh the 


virtue of ſquills: but this does 


not appear from experience,: the a- 
cidity of the liquor only rendering 
the pungent. bitterneſs of the root 
ſomewhat leſs perceivable. 

| Vinegar of ſquills is a medicine 


; of. great antiquity: we find in a 


treatiſe attributed to Galen, an ac- 
count of its preparation, and of 
many particular virtues then af- 


eribed to it. It is a very powerful 
ſtimulant, aperient, and attenuant 


of tenacious juices : and hence is 
frequently uſed, with good ſuc- 
"ceſs, in diforders of the breaſt oc- 
caſioned by a load of thick viſcid 
phlegm, for promoting urine in 
ydropic caſes, &c. See the ſection 
of acrids, page 69. The doſe of 
this medicine is from a dram to 
half an ounce; where erudities a- 
bound in the firſt paſſages, it may 
11 4 
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be given at firſt in a larger doſe, to 
evacuate them by vomit. It is m 
conveniently exhibited along wi 
cinnamon, or other agreeable aro- 
matic waters, which prevent the 
nauſea it would otherwiſe, even in 
ſmall doſes, be apt to occaſion, 


AcCETUM PROPHYLACTICUM, 
Prophyla#ic winegar. 


P, aris. 
Take of 
Freſh tops of common wormwood, 
Roman wormwood, 


Rue, each one ounce 
and a half; 
Lavender-flowers, dried, 
ounces; 
Garlick, 
Calamus aromaticus, 
Cinnamon, 
Cloves, . 
Nutmegs, each two drams ; 
Strong vinegar, eight pints. 
Digeſt chem, by the heat of the 
un or a ſand- bath, in a matraſs 
cloſely ſtopt, for twelve days ; 
then ſtrongly preſs out and ſtrain 
the liquor, and having after- 
wards filtered it, add half an 
ounce of camphor diſſolved in 
ſpirit of wine, | 


twa 


Tr1s - compoſition is deſigned, 
as its title expreſſes, for an anti- 
peſtilential. It is ſaid, that during 
the plague at Marſeilles, four per- 
ſons, by the uſe of this preſerv- 
ative, attended, unhurt, multitudes 
of thoſe who were infected; that 
under colour of thoſe ſervices, they 
robbed both the ſick and the dead; 
and that one of ghem being after- 
wards apprehended, ſaved himſelf 
from the gallows by diſcovering 
the remedy. The preparation is 
hence called Vinaigre des quatre vo- 


leurs, 


Chap. 3. 7 
Kurs, the vineg' | e four 
thieves.” It is 2 be doubted, 
that vinegar impregnated with an- 
tiſeptic vegetables, will contribute 
greatly to prevent the effects of 
| Contagious air. 


ACETUM THERIACALE. 
Treacle vinegar. 


Edinb 
Take of Fans 
Edinburgh theriaca, deſcribed 
h among the electa- 
a ries, — N ; 
tron n , ts. 
Digeſt - Fom "The er, . a very 
nap heat, for three days; and 
then ſtrain out the vinegar for 
uſe. 


Tuis medicine has been greatly 
celebrated in acute and contagious 
diſeaſes, as a ſudorific and alexi- 
pharmac. Some have choſen to 
employ the vinegar as a vehicle, 
rather than as a menſtraum, for 
— — yore caſe, if is 
Indiſputably, for ſundry purpoſes, 
an uſeful addition, 'T o half 


_ Finegors. 


an 
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ounce by meaſure of the compo- 
fition here preſcribed, there goes 
ſomewhat more than half a grain 
of opium; though it does not 
appear, that the medicine has all 

e effect which might be expected 
from that article. | 


ACETUM LITHARGYRITES, 
Finger of litharge. 
4; 


Take of 
Litharge, four ounces z 
Strong vinegar, one pint. | 
Digeſt in a — for three 
ays, frequently ſhaking them; 
then filter the liquor for uſe. 


Tuts liquor is of the ſame na- 
ture with ſolutions of faccharum /a- 
turni, of which hereafter. It is 
only uſed externally, as a coſmetic, 
againſt cutaneous eruptions, red- 
neſs, inflammations, &c. But even 
here, it is not void of danger: 
there are examples of its continued 
uſe having occaſioned ſundry ill 


conſequences, 


SECT. Iv. 
Wines. 


HE ns or” intention of me- 
dicated wines was, that me- 
dicines, which were to be continued 
for a length of time, might be taken 
in the moſt familiar and agreeable 
form; by this means, a courſe of 
remedies was complied with, not- 
withſtanding the repugnance an 
averſion which the ſick often mani- 
feſt to thoſe directly furniſhed from 
the ſhops ; and hence the inferior 
ſort of 2 had their medicated 
ales. 
quors excellently extract the virtues 
of ſeveral ſimples, and are not ill 
fitted for keeping, they have been 


— 


evertheleſs, as vinous li- 


* as officinal menſtrua alſo; 
and ſubſtances of the greateſt effi- 
cacy are truſted in this form. As 
compounds of water and inflam- 
mable ſpirit, they take up ſuch 
parts of vegetables and animals 
as are ſoluble in thoſe liquors; 


d though moſt of them abound at the 


ſame time with a mucilaginous or 
viſcous ſubſtance, which renders 
them leſs effectual menſtrua than 
urer mixtures of water and —_ 
hey contain likewiſe a ſubtile a- 
cid, which ſomewhat further ob- 
ſtructs their action on certain vege= 
table and. animal matters, but en- 
U 2 | | ables 


8 
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ables them, in proportion to its 


- Quantity, to diſſolve ſome bodies of 


e metallic kind, and thus im- 


pregnate themſelves with the cor- 
roborating virtues of ſteel, the al- 
terative and emetic powers of an- 


timony, and the noxious qualities 


of lead. 

Th ND TS: 
To all the medicated wines, after 
they have been ſtrained, you 
may add about one-twentieth 
their quantity of proof ſpirit, to 
reſerve them from fermentation. 
ey may be conveniently kept 
in the ſame kind of glaſs bottles 
that wines generally are ſor com- 
mon uſes, which ſhould likewiſe 
be corked with the ſame care 


LE] 


VINUM ALOETICUM 
ALKALINUM. 
Alkaline aloetic wine. 
| Lond. 
Take of 
Any fixt alkaline 
Ounces ; | 
Socotorine aloes, 
Saffron, 
Myrrh, each one ounce ; 

Sal ammoniac purified, fix drams ; 
Mountain wine, two pints. - | 
Macerate without heat for a week 
or longer; then filter the wine 

though paper. 


falt, eight 


Tais is the ELixix pROPRTE- 
TaTis HELMONT11, 
little variations which affect the 
compounder rather than the com- 
poſition. It is obſervable, that the 
fal ammoniac is decompounded in 
this proceſs, after the ſame manner 
as in the diſtillation of the /piritus 
falis ammoniaci (ſee chap. viii. ſect. 2.) 
its acid being abſorbed by, and neu- 
tralizing a part of, the fixt alkali, 
and its volatile alkaline ſalt being ſet 
at liberty; ſo that the reſult is the 
ſame as if as much pure volatile 
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ſalt was added as the ſal ammo- 
niac is capable of affording, . viz. 
near half an ounce, with about fix 
drams of marine ſalt. : 

Helmont's elixir, in our preced- 
ing pharmacopeia, is thus directed: 
Take of 70 


Red tartar, . 
Nitre, each twelve ounces ; 
White wine, two pints 3 


| * each an ounce and a 
f. 

Let the nitre and tartar be reduced 
into powder, and the mixture 
thrown by degrees into an hot 
crucible : when ſufficiently cal- 
cined, pour the matter into a 

laſs mortar, and add the wine, 
o as to make a ley thereof; 

with which ley, a tincture is to 
be drawn from the aloes and 
ſaffron. | 

Take alſo of | 
Sal ammoniac, eight ounces z 
Spring water, twenty ounces; | 
White wine, one pint; 

Myrrh, an ounce and a half. 

Diſſolve the ſal ammoniac in the 
water, ftrain the Fara - 
evaporate it to neſs. One 
os of this dry ſalt is to be 
diſſolved in the wine; and with 

this ſolution, draw a tinQure 
from the myrrh. 

Mix both tinctures together, in a 
cloſe veſſel, fo as to make them 
into an elixir, 


Tux preparation made after this 
troubleſome method is not diffe- 
rent from the foregoing. The ni- 
tre and tartar, when Mines toge- 
ther, form an alkaline ſalt, ſimilar 
to thoſe which the ſhops are ſup- 


plied with at a cheaper rate. 


Helmont and others have enter- 
tained a very high opinion of this 
medicine, and looked upon it as 
a vivifying and preſerving bal- 

Real 
£6 


4 fam, capable of continuing 


Chap. 3- 
« and prolonging life to the utmoſt 
« poſſible limits.” The medicine 
is doubtleſs a very efficacious and 


uſeful one for many purpoſes : it 
may be ſo managed as to attenuate 


viſcid juices open obſtructions 
in the remoter parts, and promote 
evacuation by almoſt all- the e- 


' maunRories. In doſes of one, two, 
or three drams, it increaſes the u- 
rinary ſecretion ; and if the patient 
is kept moderately warm, gene- 
rally proves diaphoretic or ſudori- 
fic; in larger doſes, it gently looſens 


VINUM AMARUM. 
Bitter wine. 


Lond. 

Take of 

Gentian root, 

Yellow rind of lemon peel, freſh, 

each one ounce ; ON 

Long pepper, ewo drams; 

Mountain wine, two pints, 
Macerate without heat, and ſtrain 
out the wine for uſe. 


Ta1s is a very elegant bitter, 
which the addition of the long 
pepper renders conſiderably warmer 
than the watery infuſion. Gentian 
and lemon peel, as we have already 
ſeen, make a bitter of a very grate- 
ful flavour: the ſpice here added 
« was ſelected after the trial of 
« many other materials.” 


' VINUM ANTIMONIALE. 
Antimonial Wine, - 


Lond. 
Take of 
_ Crocus of antimony, waſhed, 
one ounce ; 
Mountain wine, a pint and a 
half. Ws 
Digeſt without heat, and filter the 
wine through paper. 


VINUM EMETICUM. 


Mines. WD 1 


# 
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| Edinb. 
Take of | 
Crocus metallorum, one ounce; 
Mountain wine, one pint. 


Stir them well together; then let 


the mixture ſtand till it has per- 


feMy ſettled, and carefully pour 
off the wine. | 


' However carefully the ſettling 
and decantation are performed, the 
filtration of the wine through pa- 
wn appears to be neceſſary, leſt 
ome of the finer parts of the cro- 
cus ſhould chance to remain ſuſ- 
pended in ſubſtance. It is not here, 
as in moſt other wines and tinctures, 
where the matter left undiſſol ved 


by the menſtruum is of little con- 


ſequence: the antimonial crocus, 
after the action of the wine, conti- 
nues as virulent as ever, and ca- 
pable of impregnating freſh par- 
cels of the liquor as ſtrongly as the 
firſt, and this, in appearance, in- 
exhauſtibly ; yet after thirty re- 
peated 2 it has been found 
ſcarce ſenſibly diminiſhed in weight. 

The antimonial wine poſleſſes 
the whole virtues of that mineral, 
and may be ſo doſed and managed, 
as to perform all that can be ef- 
fected by any antimonial prepara- 
tion; with this advantage, that as 
the active part of the antimony is 
here already diſſolved and rendered 
miſcible with the animal fluids, its 
operation is more certain, Given 
from ten to fifty or ſixty drops, it 
acts generally as an alterative and 
diaphoretic; in larger doſes, as a 
diuretic- and cathartic; whilſt three 
or four drams prove for the moſt 
part violently emetic. It has been 


chiefly uſed in this laſt intention, in 


ſome maniacal and apopleRtic caſes ; 
and hence gained the name of 


emetic wine. 


v 3 VINUM 


# 


lity o 


VINUM CHALYBEATUM. 
; Steel wine, 
Take of 
Iron filings, four ounces ; 
Cinnamon, > 
Mace, each half an ounce ; 
Rheniſh wine, four pints. 


Macerate without heat for a month, 
frequently ſhaking the veſſel, 


chen ſtrain off the wine for uſe. 


3 uy 
Take of ö 
Iron filings, three ounces ; 
| Cochinedt, half a dram; 
* Rheniſh wine, two pints. 
Digeſt them together for twenty 
| 57 frequently ſhaking the veſ- 
+ ſel; and then paſs the wine 
through a filter. 4% 


. Born theſe wines are ſufficiently 
elegant ones : Rheniſh is an excel- 
lent menſtruum for ſteel, and diſ- 
ſolves a conſiderable quantity of 
it: the cochineal, in the ſecond, 
imparts a fine colour; and the ſpices, 


in the firſt, give the liquor an a- 


greeable flavour, make it ſit eaſier 
on the ſtomach, and likewife pro- 
mote its medicinal efficacy. In rhe 
receding edition of the Edin- 
wutgh pharmacopceia, the digeſtion 


Was ordered to be performed in a 


ſand-hear, continued for ten days. 
Some have objected to the uſe of 
heat, that it impregnated the wine 
more ſtrongly with the metal, and 
thus rendered it more unpleaſant 
to the taſte: but if this was the 
only inconvenience, the remed 
would be caly, dilatiog it 
more wine. Heat has another ef- 
ſect, mach leſs defirable, and 
which art cannot remedy ; making 
a diſagreeable alteration in the qua- 
4 the wine itſelf. 

Steel wine is a very uſeful pre- 
paration of this metal, and fre- 
quently exhibited in chlorotic and 
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commends 


Part III. 
other indiſpoſitions where chaly- 
beates are proper. Boerhaave re- 

t as one of the nobleſt 
medicines he was acquainted with, 
for promoting that power in the 
war A which blood is made, when 
weakened by a bare debility of the 
over-relaxed ſolids, and an indo- 
lent, cold, aqueous indiſpoſition of 
the juices : for in this caſe, ſays he, 
no virtue of any vegetable or ani- 
mal ſabſtance, no diet, or regi- 
men can effect that, which is ef- 
fected by iron: but it proves hurt- 
ful, where the vital powers are al- 


ready too ſtrong, Whether this pro- 


ceeds from the fluids or the ſolids. 
The doſe is from a dram to half an 
ounce; which may be repeated two 
or three times a day. | 

Some dire& ſolutions of iron, 
made in wine or other vegetable 
acids, to be evaporated to the con- 
ſiſtence of an extract, under the ti- 
tle of EXTRAcTUM MARTIS. 
Theſe preparations have no advan- 
tage, in point of virtue, above the 
common chalybeates; though in 
ſome forms, that of pills in parti- 
cular, they may be rather more com- 
modiouſly exhibited, than moſt of 
the officinal- chalybeates of equal 
efficacy. They may be made into 
pills by themſelves, and are tena- 
cious enough to reduce other ſub- 
ſtances into that form. 


VINUM CROCEUM. 
| Saffron wine. 
Take of 

Saffron, one ounce z 

Canary, one pint. 4 = 7 
Macerate without heat, and ſtrain 

off the wine. 2 

Canary has been objected ta 


by ſome, as in improper menſtruum 
for medicinal fimples, ſince it con- 


tains a large quantity of unctuous 


matter, which impedes its diſfolving 
power; 


nn 
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er; a pint of this ſort of wine 

ft, upon evaporation, two ounces 
of a mellaginous ſubſtance, not un- 
like honey boiled hard. It is ne- 
vertkeleſs, for ſaffron, a very well 
adapted menſtruum, as not only 
ſufficiently loading itſelf with its 
virtues, but likewiſe coinciding in 
the general intention of the me- 
dicine, that of a cordial. The 
reparation made with Canary is al- 
4 tter fitted for keeping, than 
when wines that have any tendency 
to acidity are employed ; for tinc- 
tures of ſaffron drawn with theſe 
laſt, ſoon loſe their fine colour ; 
whilſt thoſe made with the firſt, re- 
tain it for a much longer time. 
The doſe of this tincture is from 


one dram to three or more. 


VINUM IPECACOANHE, 
Hine of 131 


Take of a 
Ipecacoanha, two ounces; 
Yellow rind of Seville orange 

peel, dried, half an ounce; 
Canary, two pints. | 

Macerate without heat, and ſtrain 

out the wine. a! 


TINCTURA IPECACUAN H. 
Tincture 1 ipecacuanha. 


Take of 
Ipecacuanha, in powder, one 
ounce ; | | 
Mountain wine, one pint. 
After two days digeſtion, let the 
tincture be filtered for uſe. 


Born theſe wines are very mild 
and ſafe emetics, and equally ſer- 
viceable, in dyſenteries alſo, with 
the ipecacoanha in ſubſtance; this 
root yielding nearly all its virtues 
both to the mountain and Canary 
wines here ordered, as it does a 
good ſhare of them even to aque- 
ous liquors, 'The common dole is 


an ounce, more or leſs, according 
to the age and fl of the 
tient. The of Edin+ 
urgh added formerly a ſcruple of 
cochineal, which imparts a fine red 
colour to the liquor: this article 


is now omitted, on a complaint, 


that the red colour of the matters 
evacuated 22 2 the 
patient, as if it proceeded from a 
diſcharge of blood. 


- - VINUM VIPERINUM. . 
Viper toine. 
Lead 


Take of 

Dry vipers, two ounces ; 

Mountain, three pints. 
Macerate with a gentle heat for a 

week, and then ſtrain off the 

wine. 9 92 


Ir has been difputed, whither live 
or dry vipers are preferable for 
making this medieine: ſuch as are 
moderately and newly dried, are 
perhaps the moſt eligible, ſince by 
exſiccation they ſeem to loſe only 
their phlegmatic or aqueous parts. 
Whether they communicate to the 
wine, either when uſed freſh or 
dry, ſo much virtue as they are 
ſuppoſed to do, is greatly to be 
doubted. Some compoſitions un- 
der this name have been highly 
celebrated, as reſtoratives, in de- 
bilities and decays of conſtitution ; 
but what virtues of this kind they 
poſſeſſed, were ſupplied chiefly from 
other ingredients. 


VINUM MILLEPEDATUM. 


| Edinb. 
Take of 
Live millepedes, bruiſed, two 
ounces z 
- Rheniſh wine, one pint. | 
Infuſe them together for a night, 
and afterwards preſs the liquor 
through a ſtrainer. - 
U 4 | Tuts 
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Tuts wine has been commend- 
ed as an admirable cleanſer of all 
the viſcera, yielding to nothing in 
the jaundice, and obſtructions of 
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merary ingredients, without any. 
conſiderable injury to the produce; 


yet in medicines prepared by in- 
faſion, it is far otherwiſe, For 


the kidneys or urinary paſſages, there, ingredients, which give 
of excellent ſervice in almoſt all nothing over, do little harm : 1 


chronical diſtempers, even in ſero- 
phulous and ſtrumous ſwellings, 
and in defluxions of rheum upon 
the eyes. But thoſe who expected 
theſe extraordinary virtues from 
it, have often been deceived ; and 
at preſent, there are few who have 
any t dependance on it. It 
is directed to be given from half 
an ounce to two ounces, 


TINCTURA CEPHALICA. 
Cepbalic tincture. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Wild valerian root, four ounces; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, one ounce; 


«Roſemary tops, half an ounce ; 


French white wine, ſix pints. 
Digeſt them together for three 

ays, and then filter the tinc- 
ture. 7 
Tuts preparation promiſes to be 
a medicine of conſiderable utility 
as a cephalic, that is, in diſorders 
of the nervous, ſyſtem, wherein 
the membranes of the brain are 
often principally affected, as in 
vertiginous, epileptic, and para- 
lytic complaints. The compoſi- 
tion is improved from former edi- 
tions, by the rejection of ſome in- 
2 of which the beſt were 
uperfluous ; viz, caſumunar, white 
dittany roots, peony roots, miſle- 
toe of the oak, and peacocks dung. 
Caſumunar is doutleſs an article 
of importance, but much inferi- 
or, in the preſent intention, to 
the ingredients now retained, 

Here it may be to ob- 
ſerve, that though ſome of the di- 
ſtilled waters, to be treated of 
hereafter, recelve many ſupernu- 


a4 all theſe commonly employed 
in infuſions communicate ſome- 
thing to the menſtruym ; ſo, if ſu- 

uous ones are admitted, hey 
oad the liquor with an uſeleſs 
matter, and occupy in it the place 


that ought to be poſſeſſed by the 
more x. 87 | 


TINCTURA CEPHALICA 
| PURGANS. 
Purging cepbalic tincture. 
Eadinb 


Ind. 
This is made by adding to the 
foregoing, of 
Sena, two Ounces ; 
Black hellebore roots, 
ounce ; | 
French white wine, two pints. 


one 


PurGaTIvEs are often very ne- 
ceſſary additions to medicines of 
the foregoing claſs. Thoſe here 
made choice of are well adapted 
to the purpoſe, and in ſuch quan- 
tity as to make the wine gently 
laxative in doſes of two ounces. 


TINCTURA RHABARBARI 


VINOSA. 
Vinous tincture of rhubark. 


Lond. © 
Take of . . 
Rhubarb, two ounces; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed 
from the huſks, half an ounce; 
Saffron, two drama; 
Mountain wine, two pints. 
Macerate without heat, and then 
ſtrain off the tincture. 


Tuis is a warm, cordial, laxa- 
tive medicine. It is uſed chiefly 
in weakneſs of the ſtomach and 
bowels, and ſome kinds of looſe- 

| , neſſes, 


Chap. Js 
neſſes, for evacuating the offend- 
ing matter, and ſtrengthening the 
tone of the viſcera, It may be 
given from half a ſpoonful to 
three or four ſpoonfuls or more, 
according to the circumſtances of 
the diſorder, and the purpoſes it 
is intended to anſwer. 


TINCTURA SACRA, 


Lond. 

Take of 
Socotorine aloes, eight ounces ; 

Canella alba, two ounces ; 

Mountain wine, ten pints. 

Reduce the aloes and canella ſepa- 
rately into powder, then mix, 
and pour on them the wine; 
afterwards macerate without 
heat, for a week or longer, oc- 
caſionally ſhaking the veſſel; 
laſtly, ſtrain off the wine. 
It will be convenient to mix 
with the powders ſome white 
ſand, well waſhed from dirt, to 

prevent as aloes 8 
ing, which it is apt to do upon 
25 a 
| Zdinb 


Take of 
Socotorine aloes in powder, one 
ounce: 
Ginger, 
Virginian ſnakeroot, each one 
dram; 
Cochineal, one ſcruple; 
Mountain wine, a pint and a 
half. | 
Digeſt for three days, and then 
ſtrain off the tincture. 


Tuis medicine has long been in 
great eſteem, not only as a cathar- 
tic, but likewiſe as a ſtimulus; 
the wine diſſolving all that part 
of the aloes in which theſe quali- 
ties reſide, a portion only of the 
leſs active reſinous matter being 
left. The aromatic ingredients 
are added, to warm the medicine, 
and ſomewhat alleviate the ill f- 


VPines. 
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vour of the aloes : canella alba, 
or cloves, are ſaid, among nume- 
rous materials that have been made 
trial of, to anſwer this end the 
moſt ſucceſsfully. The ſnakeroot 
in the ſecond of the above pre- 
ſcriptions, ſeems deſigned for 
oting the ſtimulating virtue 


of the aloes, and thus extending 


its action to farther rar than 
it is by itſelf capable of. Proba- 
bly in the ſame intention, aſarum 
was made an ingredient in our 
former pharmacopœias; in the 
edition preceding the preſent, the 
tincture is directed as follows: 

Take of 
Aloes, eight ounces; 

Aſarum, 

Cinnamon, - 

Zedoary, 

Cardamom ſeeds, 

Saffron, each four drams ; 
Cochineal, a ſcruple ; - 
Mountain wine, ten pints. 

Pour the wine on the other ingre- 
dients reduced into powder, di- 
geſt them together, and after- 
vow ſtrain off the tincture for 
uſe. . 
The tinctura ſacra appears from 

long experience, to be a medicine 

of excellent ſervice in languid, 
phlegmatic habits, not only for 
cleanſing the primæ viz, but like- 
wiſe for attenuating and diſſolving 
viſcid juices in the remoter parts, 
for ſtimulating the ſolids, warm- 
ing the habit, promoting or ex- 
citing the uterine purgations, and 
the hzmorrhoidal flux. The doſe, 
as a purgative, is from one to two 
ounces, or more: it. may be in- 
troduced into the habit, ſo as to 
be productive of excellent effects, 
as an alterant, by giving it in 
ſmall doſes, at proper intervals; 

thus managed, it does not for a 

conſiderable time operate remark- 

ably by ſtool ; but at length proves 

purgative, and occaſions a Iax * 
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Take of 


bit of much longer continuance, 
than that produced by the other 


- common cathartics. 


TINCTURA AD 
STOMACHICOS. 
Stomachic tincture. 
* Edinb, 


Calamus aromaticus, 
Gentian root, each one ounce 
and a half. 
Peruvian bark, in powder, two 
ounces 3 | | 
Curaſſoa oranges, 
Lefler centaury tops, 
Carduus benedictus ſeeds, each 
one ounce; ; 
Iron filings (to be tied up in a 
bag) three ounces ; 
. French white wine, one gallon, 
Digeſt for the ſpace of three days, 
and then filter the tincture. 
This tincture may likewiſe be 
made without the iron. 


Tais tincture is a very effica- 
cious medicine in weakneſs of the 
ſtomach and chylopoietic organs, 
and in a lax flaccid fate of the 
viſcera in general. It is here 
rendered much more elegant and 
grateful than as it flood in for- 
mer editions, by the rejection of 
ſome exceptionable ingredients, 


as galangal, redeary, chamomile, 
an 


7 wormwood: the carduys ſeeds 
and centaury tops might ſtill per- 
haps be uf without injury, 
as they do not ſeem to have any 


virtues which gentian root does 


not poſſeſs, in a greater degree. 
* be Seville — 3. peel of _ 
mer editions is here exchanged for 
the untipe young fruit of the 
orange tree, called Curaſſao o- 
ranges, an article well adapted 
to compoſitions of this kind, be- 
ing an aromatic bitter of a very 
agreeable flavour. 25 
* 2 
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ther, ſo much as that quantity of 


Part III. 
TINCTURA THEBAICA. 
Thebaic tincture. 


Lond, 

Take of 8 1 
Strained opium, two ounces; 
Cinnamon, | 
Cloves, each one dram; 
Mountain wine, one pint. 


 Macerate without heat for a week, 


and then filter the tincture 
through paper. 


TH1s is the LIQUID LAUDA- 
Nun of SyYpennam, with the 
exchange 'of Canary wine for 
mountain, and the omiſſion of an 
ounce of ſaffron. The aromatics 


in the form above are in ſo ſmall 


2 that the preſcriber can 
carce expect any conſiderable 
effect from them, the proportion 
of each that goes to a grain of 
opium, amounting to no more 
than the ſixteenth part of a grain: 
even theſe minute proportions, 
however, are in good meaſure 
ſufficient to take off the ill odour 
of the opium, which ſeems to 
be all that is intended by them. 
The principal advantages of ex- 
hibitmg opium in this form are, 
that by being already diſſolved, it 


exerts itſelf the ſooner in the 


body ; and' that by ſome perſons, 
liquids are more commodiouſly 
taken, than a bolus or pill. The 
common doſes of the tincture are 
from ten drops to forty, fifty, or 
more, according to the exigencies 
of the caſe. It were to be wiſh- 
ed, that the doſe could be more 
exactly aſcertained, by weight or 
meaſure; as the drops may, ac- 
cording to different circumſtances, 
vary in quantity, though in num- 
ber the ſame; and as an error 
thetein may, in ſome caſes, be 
of miſchievousconſequence. Twen- 
1 contain, at a medium, 
about one grain of opium, or ra- 


Wine 


 & LY 
A_—— 7-2 
wine will extract from one grain; 
for the liquor does not diſſolve 
the whole ſubſtance of the opium, 
nor is the ſolution equivalent, in 
its effect, to the full quantity of 
opium employed in it. | 
A liquid opiate, free from the 
inconveniencies here complained 
of, will be deſcribed under the 
head of ſpirituons tinctures. 


VinUM AROMATICUM» 
Aromatic wine. © 


Ginger, each half an ounce; 
Cinnamon, 1648 | 
Nutmegs, each one ounce ; 
Canary wine, ſix pints. Wo 

Beat the ſpices into a coarſe pow- 
der, and ſteep them in the wine 
for ſome days; then paſs the li- 
quor through a ftrainer. 


Tais wine is a very igh cor- 
dial, and greatly commended for 
warming the habit and ſtrengthen- 
ing the nervous ſyſtem. n ſo 
hot of the ſpices as to require be- 
mg for uſe, and to be 

en only in ſmall quantities at 
a time. N with a little lemon 
Juice, and a lar rtion of 
milk, it forms Fleet and uſe- 
ful whey in low fevers. 


f 


VinuM ANTISCORBUTIOUM. 
Antiſcorbutic wine, 
2 Fans...  - 
Take of : 
Leaves of Buckbean, 
Water-creſles, 
Brooklime, 
Dittander, 
Scurvy-graſs, 
Jack-by-the-hedge, 
Roots of borſeradiſh, each one 
ounce z 
Florence orris, two drams ; 
White wine, half a gallon, 


Wines. 


The herbs and roots, all freſh 
athered and cut ſmall, are to 
be ſteeped in the wine, in a 
veſſel very cloſely ſtopt, for 
twenty-four hours; after which 
the wine is to be filtered for uſe, 


Tuts compoſition is not ill con- 
trived for anſwering the purpoſe 
expreſſed by its title; though ſome 
of the ingredients are not unex- 
ceptionable. An ounce of the 


* herbaceous brooklime 1s N 


inſignificant in half a gallon of 
an infuſion of ſuch ful. ma- 
terials; and it may be doubted 
whether the freſh orris root com- 
municates any of its virtues to the 
liquor. The roots of the floren- 
tine, as well as of the, common 
orris, raĩſed in our gardens, are, 
while freſh, ſtrong purgatives z 
but their purgative matter is ſo 


little diſpoſed to ſolution in watery 
© menſtrua, that it 


parates from 
the expreſſed juices and ſettles to 
the bottom. unge they change 
their nature; and the Florentine 
ſpecies, in a dry ſtate, might be 
an uſeful addition, for giving an 
agreeable flavour to the wine. 
e flavour which this root com- 
municates to vinous liquors great · 
ly reſembles that of raſpberries. 


" VinumM sCORBUTICUM. 
_ - Scorbutic wine., 


| Take of | 


8 FT ſcurvy-graſs, one hand» 
ul; 
Horſeradiſh root, ſcraped, half 
an ounce ; | ' 
Winter's bark, two drams ; 
Mountain wine, two pints. 
Let them ſteep together in the cold 
for three days. : 


Tuts wine is fo far impregnated 
with the virtues of the ingredients, 
as to do conſiderable 


ice in 
{core 


» ——— — 2 : 
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ſcorbutic habits, It is uſed chiefly 
in the ſpriqg, in the quantity of a 
common wine plaſs two or three 
times a day. Though far more 
ſimple than the preceding, it is 
not perhaps leſs efficacious, 


VinuUuM SCORBUTICUM 
_- _- MvunTixcit. | 
- Muntingius's ſcorbutic wine. 
Take of | 
The roots of the greater water 
dock, ſix ounces; | 
SGentian root, 

Liquorice, _ 

Cinnamon, 
Black pepper, | 
Mace, each three ounces ; 
© Saffron, two ounces ; . 
© Mountain wine, ſixteen pints 3 


Strong vinegar, four pints ; 


* Yolks of three freſh eggs. 


| Reduce the roots and fpices into a 


| groſs powder, and pour on them 

che wine, Vinegar, and yolks 
of the : digeſt the whole 
In a cloſe veſſel, with a gentle 
_ warmth, for three days; and 
| _ ſtrain out the liquor for 


* 


Tux author of this compoſition 
recommends it as a medicine of in- 
fallible efficacy againſt inveterate 


ſcurvies, and all kinds of feorbu- 
tic complaints, particalarly ſuch 


as are not accompanied with a 
fever or inflammation : even pal- 
ſies; and the venereal lues, he ſays, 
have yielded to it. The doſe is 
from three to ſix ounces, to be 
taken in the morning on an empty 


ſtomach, and continued for four- 


teen or twenty days, or longer : 
ſome quantity of it is likewiſe to 


be mixed with the patient's com- 


mon drink, which he directs to 
be either good Rheniſh wine, or 
und malt liquors not too new. 
If cke patient complains of heat, 
dryneſs, a violent cough, or where 


| Take of 
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there are any 2 of a con- 

ſumption, the black pepper is or- 

dered to be omitted, and the li- 
rice increaſed in its room to 
ounces. 

A compoſition differing from 
the above only in the omiſſion of 
vinegar, and employing ſpirit of 
wine for the menſtruum, is ſaid 
to have come lately into eſteem at 
Paris, againſt the gout. | 


VinuM FEBRIFUGUM. 
Febrifuge wine. 


Paris. 


Peruvian bark, in powder, two 
ounces z | 
Rough red wine, two pints. 

Digeſt them in a circula- 
tory veſſel, with a moderate. 
heat, for forty-eight hours, oc- 
caſionally ſhaking the veſſel : 
then ſuffer the whole to cool, 
and paſs the wine through a 

- traiher. . 


Tuis is the preparation of bark 
made uſe of by ſir Robert Tabor 
or Talbot (an Engliſh gentleman 
reſiding in France) whe was one 
of the firſt that retrieved the cha- 
rafter of the medicine itſelf, at 
the time that ſome ill conſequences 
following its imprudent uſe had 
brought it into diſeſteem. He 
kept this preparation a ſecret, till 
Lewis XIV. purchaſed it for a con- 
ſiderable ſum, and communicated 
it to the public. It was not how- 
ever the preparation, but a proper 
method of managing the medicine, 
upon which the ſucceſs of his prac- 
tice depended. See page 196. It 
appears from experience, that this 
wine is leſs certain in the cure of 
agues, than the bark given in ſub- 
ſtance : nor is it equal, in this in- 
tention, for general uſe, to the 
watery infuſion deſcribed in page 
270; the wine preventing its be- 

ing 
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ing taken ſo freely as is in many 
caſes requiſite. It nevertheleſs has 
itz uſes, in thoſe intermittent 
| fevers where a large quantity of 
the bark is not neceſſary ; and is 
particularly ſerviceable in a laxity 
and debility of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, - | 
VinuM GUAIACINUM, 
Take of 
Guaiacum wood, 
Yellow ſaunders, 
Ounces z 8 
Oran L 
Leſſer — — 
one ounce; 
Mountain wine, one gallon. 
Let them ſteep together for a week, 
| od then ſtrain out the wine for 
u E. 


each two 


ſeeds, each 


Tuis is a moderately warm and 
corroborating wine. It is uſed in 
nervous weakneſſes, in decays of 
conſtitution from cold pituitous 
humours; and proves an uſeful 
preſervative againſt rheumatic and 
arthritic complaints. Two ounces, 
or an ordinary wine glaſs, may be 


9 2 as wi 5. 
Ales. 


— 
taken two or three times a day, 
and continued for a month er 
tWO., 4 


VixuM CUAIACINUM cum 
HELLEBORO., 
Guaiacam wine with hellebore. 
Take of | 
Guaiacum wood, 
Black hellebore root, each two 
. ounces z 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
Orange peel, dried, each one 
ounce z 
Mountain wine, four pints. 
Let theſe 3 ſteep together 
for a week or longer, and then 
ſtrain out the wine for uſe. 


From the warm ſtimulating, de- 
obſtruent qualities of this wine, 
it may be uſed to advantage 
in cold phlegmatic habits, where 
the humours ſtagnate in the remote 
veſſels, and where there is a diſ- 
_ to gouty, rheumatic, or 

ydropic diforders. It is to be 
taken chiefly over night, in ſuch 


ſmall doſes as not to run off by 
ſtool. | | 


Re F. 
0 Ales. 


EpiCATED ales are intended 

as diet-drinks in chronical 
indiſpoſitions. There are two 
ways of impregnating malt-liquors 
with the virtues of medicinal ſub- 
ſtances; macerating the ſubje& in 
the liquor after the fermentation 
is completely finiſhed ; and fer- 
menting it along with the liquor, 
or at leaſt adding it towards the 
end of the fermentation, that, by 
the reſolutive power of that pro- 
ceſs, its texture may be opened, 


and its medicinal parts more fully 
extracted, Neumann obſerves, 
that the active powers of m 
vegetables are not ovly y 
extracted, but extended, as it were, 
by fermentation : that ſo much 
pounded nutmeg, as will lie on the 
point of a knife, gives a flavour to 
2 large vat of fermenting ale; 
whereas, when the fermentation is 
finiſhed, the quantity of liquor to 
which it gives a like 1mpregnation, 
is comparatively inconfiderable. 


CEat- 
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| CENZVISIA AMARA. 
Bitter alc. 
Take of 
Gentian root, 
Lemon peel, freſh, each four 
ounces 3 | 
Long pepper, one ounce ; 
11 8 gallon, 
Let them ſteep together without 
heat. wy 


Tuis is an agreeable bitter 
fipmachic ale, much ſuperior to 
the common purls, or any of the 
. compoſitions of this kind to be 

met with in the extemporaneous 


Cenevisia 8 
Take of : 7 
Muſtard ſeed, unbruiſed, ten 
ounces ; 
Long birthwort root, {ix ounces ; 
Leſſer centaury tops, two ounces z 
Savin one ounce ; 


New ſmall ale, ten gallons. 


Tuts is an uſeful aperient diet - 
drink in cache&ic and chlorotic 
indiſpoſitions, and in all caſes 
where obſtructions begin to form 
in the viſcera, It is to be taken, 


time, twice a day. 


Cerevisia Burr ERI. 
Dr. Butler's ale. 


Elecam roots, 
Horſeradiſh roots, each four 
ounces ; 


New ale, four gallons. 


The herbs and roots are to be put 
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to the quantity of half a pint at a 
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in a bag, and hung in t ale 
_ while it works. FX 


— — liquor has ſo far — 
among the common e, as to 
have — f tent} ds and 
ſold in public houſes. It is uſed 
in the ſpring, for purifying the 
blood, and preventing ſcorbutie 
diſorders, 


CEREBVISsIA CEPHALICA, 


Cephalic ale. 
Take of 


Wild valerian root, ten ounces 3 

Muſtard ſeed, whole, fix ounces ; 
_ Virginian ſnakeroot, twoounces x 
Roſemary, or ſage, three ounces; 

New ſmall ale, ten gallons. 


Tre ingredients of this com- 
poſition are all of the warm and 
ſtimulating kind; and conſequent- 
ly tend to invigorate the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, and promote the 
CO A, the *. — In 

es; 1 11 verti 3 
— 3 may be cxpeting 
from this liquor uſed as common 
drink. | 

CAREVISIA DIURETICA, 

Diuretic ale. 
Tm &# 3 

Muſtard ſeed, whole, 

Juniper berries, each eight 

Ounces ; | 

Wild carrot ſeeds, three ounces ; 

Common wormwood, two ounces; 


New imall ale, ten gallons, 


Take of 
Broom tops, 
Muſtard ſeed, each ſixteen 

ounces; f 
Flower- de- luce roots, | 
Sharp-pointed dock roots, each 

twelve ounces ; 2 
Winter's bark, 
Elder bark, 

Wild carrot ſeeds, , 


2. 


* 


Chap. 3. ; 
uniper berries, each two pounds; 
ew ale, twelve gallons. 


Is hydropic caſes, and corpu- 


lent ſcorbutic habits, theſe ape- 
rient and diuretic liquors ate yery 
uſeful diet-drinks. Half a pint 
of either may be taken two or 
three times a day. 


CiREVISIA AD SCORBUTICOS, 
| Scorbutic ale. 
Take of 


Spirituaus Tinftures. 


$23 - 
Canella alba, two ounces; _ 

Buckbean leaves, - freſh, eight 
dounces; or  gried, three 

_ ounces; PD. | 

In ſcorbutic diſorders, and im- 
purities of the blood and juices, 
this liquor, uſed as common drink, 
zenerally does good ſervice. All 
* ingredients are very effectual 
for the intention, and well ſuited 
to the form. If the ſharp- pointed 


Horſeradiſi root, freſh, one dock roots were exchanged for 


pound; * 
Sharp-pointed dock roots, half 


a pound; 


thoſe of the great water dock, the 
compoſition would be ſtill mor 
powerful. 


o 


Sen. 
Spirituous tinctures. 


ECTIFIED ſpirit of wine is 

the direct menſtruum of the 
reſins and eſſential oils of vegeta- 
bles; and totally extracts theſe ac- 
tive principles from ſundry vegeta- 
ble matters, which yield them to wa- 
ter either not at all or only in part. 
It diſſolves likewiſe the ſweet ſac- 
charine matter of vegetables; and 

enerally, thoſe parts of animal 

odies, in which their peculiar 
ſmells and taſtes reſide. 


The virtues of many vegetables 


are extracted almoſt equally by 
water and rectified ſpirit ; but in 
the watery and ſpirituous tinctures 
of them there 1s this difference ; 
that the active parts, in the wa- 
pn extractions, are blended with 
a large proportion of inert gum- 
my matter, on which their ſolu- 
es in this menſtruum in great 
meaſure depends, while rectified 
- i extracts them almoſt pure 
from gum. Hence, when the ſpi- 
rituous tinctures are mixed with 
watery liquors, a part of what 
the ſpirit had taken up from the 


* 9 


* 


ſubject generally ſeparates and ſub- 
ſides, on account of its having 
been freed from that matter which, 
being blended with it in the ori- 
ginal vegetable, made it ſoluble 
in water. This however is not 
univerſal, for the active parts of 
ſome. vegetables, when extracted 
by rectified ſpirit, are not preci- 
pitated by water, being almoſt ' 
r diſſoluble in both men- 


ua. | | 
Rectiſied ſpirit may be tinged 
by vegetables of all colours, ex- 
cept blue : the leaves of plants 
in general, which give out bet 
little * — natural colour to 
watery liquors, communicate to 
ſpirit the whole of their green 


tincture, which for the moſt part 


proves elegant, though not v. 


Fixt alkaline ſalts drepen the 
colour of ſpirituous tinctures; 
and hence have been ſuppoſed to 
promote the diſſolving power of 
the menſtruum, though this does 


not appear from 1 


9 
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the. trials that have been made to 
determine this affair, no more was 
found to be taken up in the 
coloured tinctures, than in the 


paler ones, and often not ſo much; 


if the alkali be added after the 
extraction of the tincture, it will 
heighten the colour as much as 
when mixed with the ingredients 
at firſt, Nor is the addition of 
theſe ſalts in making tinQures, 
uſeleſs only, but likewiſe preju- 


ſpirit. 
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dicial, as they, in general, injure 
the favour 1 3 2 ſu- 


deep peradd a quality, ſometimes con- 


trary to the intention of the me- 
dicine, Volatile alkaline ſalts, 
in many caſes, promote the action 
of the ſpirit. — Acids generally 
weaken it; unleſs when the acid 
has been previouſly combined with 
the vinous ſpirit into a compound 
of new qualities, called dulcified 


General rales for extrafling tinfures ; from the Edinburngb 
Pharmacopoeia, EY 


The 
— 
$ are e or 
otherwiſe. Th mould like- 
wiſe be cut and bruiſed, before 
the menſtraum is poured on 
th em. HI a 8 : 


Tf the digeſtion is performed in 
. the whole ſucceſs de- 
upon 2 proper manage- 
— of Fe fire. it ought tobe 
all along gentle, unleſs the hard 
texture of the ſubje& ſhould re- 
quire it to be augmented ; in 
| which caſe, the heat may be in- 
creaſed ſo as to make the men- 
ſtruum boil a little, towards the 
end of the 38 
V circulatory veſle)s ought 
pen abr very for this . 
which ſhould be heated before 


they are luted together. 
Circulatory veſſels are thoſe, 


which are contrived, and of 


ſuch a height, that the vapour, 
© which ariſes during the digeſtion, 


- may be cooled and condenſed in 


-again' into the liquor below: by 
this means the diſſipation, both 


of the ſpirit and of the volatile 


| . 
vegetable ſubſtances ought to 


them, or blowing o 


the upper part, and fall down 


parts of the ingredients, is pre- 


vented. They are generally com- 


poſed of two long - necked ma- 
traſſes or boltheads; the mouth of 
one of which is to be inſerted into 
thife of the other, and the juncture 
ſecured by a piece of wet bladder. 
The uſe of heating the veſſels is, 
to expel a part of the air; which 

iſe, rarefying in the pro- 
ceſs, would endanger barking 
the upper- 
moſt matraſs, ſingle matrafs 
with a long neck, or with a glafs 
pipe inſerted into its mouth, is 


more commodious than the double 


veſſel, See Page 44+ 
The veſſel is to be frequently ſhak- 
en during or 6a | 


All tinctures ſhould be ſuffered to 
ſettle before they are committed 
Either to the — or ſtrainer. 

| I. | 

In the tinctures (and diſtilled ſpirits 
likewiſe) defigned for internal 
uſe, no other ſpirit (drawn 
from malt, melaſſes, or other 
fermented matter) is to be 

uſed, than that expreſsly pre- 


vil. Refin 


I, 


\ Sprrituous 
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0 WE 


Reſins and reſinous gums yield 


tinctures more ſucceſsfully, if, 
after being ground into powder, 
they be mixed with ſome white 
ſand well waſhed and dried, 
which will prevent their run- 
ning into lumps by the heat. 
If the powders preſcribed are 
ſufficient for this * ſuch 
an addition is unneceſſary, - 


TINCTURA AMARA. 
Bitter tincture. 


| Lond. 
Take of 
Gentian root, two ounces ; 
Yellow rind of Seville orange 
peel, dried, one ounce ; 
Lefſer cardamom ' ſeeds, freed 
from the huſks, half an ounce ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 
the tincture. d 


Tuis is a very elegant ſpifitu- 
ons bitter. As the preparation 
is deſigned for keeping, lemon 
peel, an excellent ingredient in 
the watery bitter infuſions, has, 
on account of the periſhableneſs 
of its flavour, no place in this. 
The cardamom ſeeds are here a 
very commodious ingredient, as 
in this ſpirituous menſtruum they 
are free from the inconvenience 
which they are attended with in 
other liquors, of rendering them 
untranſparent. The Edinburgh 
pharmacopcœia has a compoſition 
ſimilar in intention to this, un- 
der the title of 


ELIXIR STOMACHICUM. . 


Sͤtomacbic elixir, 

Take of . 
Gentian root, two ounces; 
Curaſſao oranges, one ounce; 
Virginian, ſnakeroot, half an 

ounce; | 
Cochineal, half a dram ; 
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French brandy, two pints. 
Let them ſteep for three days, and 
then filter the ellxir. 


Tr1s elixir differs from that of 
former editions, in the ſubſtitution 
of Curaſſao oranges to freſh orange 
peel, and in the addition of half 
an ounce of Virginian ſnakeroot. 
The firſt is a grateful aromatic 
bitter, and the latter ſuperadds a 
degree of pungency coinciding 
with the intention. Both this 
and the r compoſition are 
very uſeful ſtomachic bitters. 


TINCTURA AROMATICA, 
Aromatic tincture. 


| Lend, 

Take of 
Cinnamon, fix dramsz N 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed 

from the huſks, three drams; 

Long pepper, 
Ginger, each two drams; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 

Digeſt without heat, and then 
{train off the tincture. 


Tra13s is a very warm aromatic, 
too much ſo bd given without 
dilution, A tea-ſpooniul or two 
may be taken in wine, or any other 
convenient vehicle, in languors, 
weakneſs of the ſtomach, flatulen- 
cies, and other like complaints. 
The ftomachic tincture deſcribed 
hereafter, is ſimilar in intention + 
to this, but contrived leſs hot of 
the ſpices, that it may be taken 
by itſelf, | 


The Edinburgh pharmacopceia 
directs a compoſition ſimilar to 


the foregoing, under the title of | 


TINCTURA AROMATICA, 
ges SALUTIFERA.; which 
is as follows. | 


Take of n 
Calamus aromaticus root, 
X __ Cinnamon, 
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© Cinnamon, each half an ounce; 
Leſſer cardamon ſeeds, 
Angelica ſeeds, each three 
drams; 
Long pepper, one dram; 
French brandy, two pints. 
Macerate for three days, and filter 
the tincture. 


Tais preparation is improved 
from the preceding editions by the 
omiſſion of ſome articles either 
ſuperfluous or foreign to the inten- 
tion; galangal, gentian, zedoary, 
and bayberries. As now reform- 
ed, it is a ſufficiently elegant warm 
aromatic. 


TINCTURA BALSAMICA. 
Balſamic tincture. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
- Balſam of Copaiba, one ounce 
and a half; . 
Bal ſam of Peru, half an ounce ; 
" Engliſh ſaffron, one dram ; 
. Retifed ſpirit of wine, one 
- pint. | 
Digeſt theſe ingredients together, 
in a ſand-heat, for three days; 
and then paſs the tincture thro? 
à ſtrainer. 


Tuts tincture is an excellent 
balſamic, both for internal and 
external purpoſes. It is uſually 
given, in doſes of ten, twenty, or 
thirty drops, in the fluor albus, 
gleets, cachexies, ſome kinds of 
aſthmas and nephritic complaints, 
for ſtrengthening the tone of the 
viſcera, and corroborating the ner- 
vous ſyſtem in general. Some 
caution is requiſite in the uſe of 
theſe reſinous warm medicines: in 
cold, languid, phlegmatie habits, 
they have for the moſt part good 
effects; but in bilious and ple- 
thoric conſtitutions, . where there 
is any tendency to inflammation, 


or immoderate heat, they are 
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manifeſtly prejudicial, and raiſe @ 


continue febrile ſymptoms. 


TINCTURA 
CANTHARIDUM. 


Tincture eee 


Take of 


Cantharides, bruiſed, twodrams; 
Cochineal, half a dram ; 
. Proof ſpirit, a pint and a half. 
Digeſt them together, and after- 


wards filter the tincture throug 
paper. | 
Edinb. 
Take of 


Cantharides, two drams ; 

Balſam of Copaiba, one ounce 
and a half 3 

Cochineal, one dram; 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, a pint 
and a half. 

Digeſt the cantharides in the ſpirit 
or two days; then ſtrain off 
the liquor, and add to it the 

balſam and cochineal. Digeſt 
again, in a ſand-heat, for four 
days; and then ſtrain off the 
tincture. 


Trese tinctures poſſeſs the 
whole virtues of the fly, and are 
the only preparations of it deſign- 
ed for internal uſe ; tinQures * 
ing by far the moſt commodious 
and ſafe form for the exhibition 
of this active drug. The two 
tinctures are ſcarcely different in 
virtue from one another; the rec- 
tifed and proof ſpirit equally 
extracting the medicinal parts of 
the cantharides. The cochineal 
is uſed only as a colouring ingre- 
dient: the balſam in the ſecond 
preſcription, and the gum guaia- 
cum, camphor, and eſſential oil 
of juniper berries, which were 
formerly added, 'however well 
adapted to the intentions of cure, 
can be of little conſequence in a 
medicine limited to ſo {mall a * 


3 


Take of 
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If any additional ſubſtances ſhould 
be thought requiſite for promoting 
the effe& of the cantharides, whe- 
ther as a diuretic, as a detergent 
in ulcerations of the urinary paſ- 
ſages, or as a ſpecific reſtringent of 
ſeminal gleets and the fluor albus, 
they are more advantageouſly join- 
ed extemporaneouſly to the tinc- 
ture, or interpoſed by themſelves 
at proper intervals. The uſual 
doſe of theſe tinctures is from ten 
to twenty drops, which may be 
taken in a glaſs of water, or any 
other more agreeable liquor, twice 
a day; and increaſed by two or 
three drops at a time according to 
the effect. 


TINCTURA CARDAMOMI. 


„„ gn the ſame individual caſtor 


Tincture of cardamoms. 


ond, 
Take of 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 
half a pound ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain 
e tincture. 


Tincrurs of cardamoms 
has been in uſe for a conſider- 
able time, though now firſt re- 
ceived into the diſpenſatory. It 
is a pleaſant, warm cordial, and 
may be taken, along with any 
proper vehicle, from a dram to a 
ſpoonful or two. 


TINCTURA CASTOREI. 
Tincture of caſtor. 
Lond. 


Ruſſia caſtor, powdered, two 
ounces z 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt for ten days without heat, 
and ſtrain off the tincture. 


Edinb. 


Take of 


Ruſſia caſtor, an ounce and a 
half; 
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Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, one pint. 

Digeſt them with a gentle heat 
or three days, and afterwards 
ſtrain out the liquor. 
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Ax alkaline ſalt was formerly 
added in this laſt preſcription, 
which 1s here judiciouſly rejected, 
as being at leaſt an uſeleſs, if 
not prejudicial 3 It has 
been diſputed, whether a weak or 
rectified ſpirit, and cold or warm 
digeſtion, are preferable for max- 
ing this tincture. To determine 
this point, the following experi- 
ment has been brought. Some 
« fine Siberia caſtor having been 
«« infuſed in good French brandy, 
„ without heat, for twenty days, 
« the tincture proved very weak: 


* (the magma or reſiduum of the 
« former tincture) the ſame quen- 
e tity of rectified ſpirit was pour- 
« ed, as before of brandy 3 and 
« after a few hours warm digeſ- 
«© tion, a tincture was extracted 
« much ſtronger than the other.” 
But this experiment is not ſatis- 
factory; the effects of the two 
menſtrua, and of heat, having 
been reſpectively compared in very 
different circumſtances. From the 
trials which I have made, it ap- 
pears, that caſtor, macerated with- 
out heat, gives out its finer and 
moſt grateful parts to either ſpi- 
rit, moſt perfectly to the rectiſied: 
that heat enables both menſtrua to 
extract greateſt part of its groſſer 
and more nauſeous matter; and 
that proof ſpirit extracts this laſt 
more readily than rectified. 

The tiacture of caſtor is recom- 
mended in moſt kinds of nervous 
complaints, and hyſteric diforders : 
in the latter, it ſometimes does 
ſervice, though many have com- 
plained of its proving ineffectual. 
The doſe is from twenty drops to 


forty, fifty, or more. 
X 2 TINCTURA 
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TINCTURA CASTOREI 
COMPOSITA. 
Compound tinfure of caſtor. 

Edinb. © 


| Take of 


Ruſſia caſtor, one ounce ; 
 Aſafetida, half an ounce ; 
* Volatile oily ſpirit, (commonly 
called ſpirit of /al wolatile) 
one pint. 


Digeſt for fix days in a cloſe-ſtopt 


phial, frequently ſhaking the 
veſſel ; and then ftrain the tinc- 
ture. 


Tuis compoſition is a medicine 


of real efficacy, particularly in 
hyſterical diſorders, and the ſeveral 


ſymptoms which accompany them, 
The volatile oily ſpirit, here in- 
tended, is the ſecond of thoſe 


hereafter deſcribed under that title: 
it is an excellent meniiruum both 


for the caſtor and the aſafetida, 
and greatly adds to their virtues. 


TINCTURA. CINNAMOMI. 
Tincture of cinnamon. 
Lond. 


Take of 


Cinnamon, an ounce and a half ; 


Proof ſpirit, a pint. 


1 without heat, and ſtrain off 


e tincture. 


Tur tincture of cinnamon poſ- 
ſeſſes the reſtringent virtues of 


the cinnamon, as well as its aro- 


matic cordial ones; and in this 
reſpect it differs from the diſtilled 


: waters of the ſpice. 


_ TINCTURA CORTICIS 


PERUVIANI SIMPLEX. 


Simple tinflure of Peruvian bark. 
Lond. 


Take of 


Peruvian bark, four ounces; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt and ſtrain. . 
A medicine of this kind has been 
for a long time pretty much in 


Part III. 


eſteem, and uſually kept in the 
ſhops, though now firſt received in- 
to the diſpenſatory. Some have 
employed highly- rectified ſpirit of 


weine as a menſtruum ; which they 


have taken care fully to ſaturate, 
by digeſtion on a large quantity of 
the bark. Others have thought to 
aſſiſt the action of the ſpirit, by the 


addition of a little fixt alkaline ſalt, 


which does not, however, appear 
to be of any advantage ; and others 
have given the 4 to the 
vitriolic acid, which was ſuppoſed, 
by giving a greater conſiſtence to the 


ſpirit, to enable it to ſuſtain more 


than it would be capable of doing 
by itſelf; at the ſame time that 
the acid improves the medicine, 
by increaſing the roughneſs of the 
bark. This laſt tincture, and 
that made with rectified ſpirit, have 
their advantages; though, for ge- 
neral uſe, that above directed is 
the moſt convenient of any, the 
proof ſpirit extracting nearly all 
the virtues of the buck It may 
be given from a tea-ſpoonful to 
half an ounce or an ounce, ac- 
cording to the different purpoſes 
it is intended to anſwer. See 
PERUVIANUS CORTEX, page 195. 


TINCTURA CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI VOLATILIS. 
Volatile tincture of Peruvian bark. 

> Lon | 
Take of i 
Peruvian bark, four ounces; 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, two pints. 
Digeſt without heat, in a veſſel 
cloſe ſtopt; and afterwards ſtrain 
the tincture. 


Tuis tincture is but lightly im- 


pregnated with the virtues of the 


ark; and is ſo acrimonious, that 
the largeſt doſe, which can with 
ſafety be given of it, can contain 
only a very ſmall quantity of the 
ſubjet. 'The medicine neverthe- 
leſs has its uſes, and may be ſer- 
viceable 
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viceable in ſome caſes where the 
ſtronger are improper, as in diffi- 
culty of breathing, obſtructions, 
and oppreſſions of the breaſt. 
Stronger tinctures of this kind 
may %o obtained by means of 
dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
or the ſpirit prepared with quick- 
lime. All the three may be em- 
ployed where a large quantity of 
bark is not required, as at the 
cloſe of the cure of intermit- 
tents, in weakneſs of digeſtion, 
attended with a cold ſenſation at 
the ſtomach, and ſome fluxes, 
particularly thoſe from the uterus, 
where the circulation is languid, 
the fibres relaxed, and where 


there is a periodical return of 


ſlight feveriſh complaints. In 
theſe caſes, I have often experien- 
ced ſalutary effects from a tincture 
in dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
given to the quantity of a tea- 
ſpoonful ſive or ſix times a day, in 
any appropriated vebicle. 


TINCTURA CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI. 
Compound tincture of Peruvian 
bark. 

Eainb, 

Take of 
Peruvian bark, in powder, three 
ounces z 
Virginian ſnakeroot, 
Gentian, each two drams ; 
French brandy, two pints. 
Let them ſteep together for three 


days, and afterwards filter the 
tincture, 


Tat ſubſtances here joined to 
the bark, in many caſes, promote 
its efficacy in the cure of in- 
termittents ; and not unfrequent- 
ly, are abſolutely neceſſary, In 
ſome ill habits, particularly where 
the juices are ſlagoiſh and tena- 
cious, the viſcera and abdominal 


glands obſtructed, the bark, Dy 


 Tinfures. 
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itſelf, proves unſucceſsful, if not 
injurious; whilſt given in conjune- 
tion with corroborant ſtomachics 
and deobſtruents, it rarely fails of 
the due effect. Gentian and Vir- 
inian ſnakeroot, are among the 
ſt additions for this purpoſe; to 
which it is often neceſlary to join 
chalybeat medicines alſo. 


TINCTURA CROC I. 
Tincture of ſaffron. 


Edinb. 
Take of N 
Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce; 
French brandy, one pint. 
After digeſting them for three 
days, let the tincture be ſtrained 
cout for ule. 


Trrs tinQure is ſimilar in vir- 
tue to the ſaffron wine. A ſpiritu- 
ous menſtruum 1s here preferred to 
the wine, as a tincture drawn with 
the former retains its elegant 
colour longer, and is not apt to 
depoſite in keeping any part of 
what it had' taken up from the 
ſaffron. The ſhops have been ac- 
cuſtomed to employ treacle wa- 
ter as a menſtruum for ſaffron, 
with a view to the promoting its 
efficacy in the intention of an 
alexipharmac ; but the acid in that 
compound water foon deſtroys the 
colour of the tincture. 


TINCTURA FOETIDA, 
Fetid tinfure. 
| Lond. "x 
Take of 
Aſafetida, four ounces ; 
Rectified ſpiritof wine, twopints, 
Digeſt and ſtrain. 


TH1s tincture, now firſt received 
into the pharmacopœia, has been 
in uſe for a conſiderable time : it 
poſſeſſes the virtues of the aſafe- 
tida itſelf z and may be given from 
ten drops to fifty or ſixty. It was firtt 

X 3 | propoſed 
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propoſed to the college to be made 
with proof ſpirit: this diſſolves 

more of the aſafetida than a rec- 
tied one, but the tincture proves 
turbid; and therefore rectiſied ſpi- 
rit, which extracts a tranſparent 
one, is very juſtly preferred. 


IINCTURA FULIGINIS, 
Tincture of ſoot. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Wood ſoot, two ounces; 
Aſafetida, one ounce; 
Proof ſpirit,. two pints, 


Digeſt and ſtrain. 
5 Edinb. 
Take of 


Shining wood ſoot, one ounce; 
Aſafetida, half an ounce; 
French brandy, a pint. 

Digeſt for three days, and ſtrain. 


Tus proof ſpirit is not liable 
to the ſame objection here as in 
the 8 tincture; for when 
ſoot is added, whatever ſpirit be 
employed, the tincture will not 
prove tranſparent. Fuller, in his 
pharmacopœia domeſtica, has a, 
medicine under the title of Hys- 
TERIC TINCTURE, ſimilar to theſe, 
only with a little myrrh, which is 
no very material addition to aſa- 
fetida and ſoot. I heſe medicines 


are found ſerviceable, not only in 


hyſteric caſes, but likewiſe in 
other nervous diſorders. They 
may be given from a tea-{poonful 
to 2 common ſpoonful twice a 
day. | 


TINCTURA GUAIACINA 
r 


Volatilę Tinfture of guaiacum. 


Take of 
Gum gvaiacum, four ounces ; 
Volatiie aromatic ſpirit, a pint 
and a half. 


Digeſt, without heat, in a veſſel 
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cloſe ſtopt; and afterwards let 


the tincture be paſſed through 
a ſtrainer. | 


Tuis is a very elegant and effi- 
cacious tincture ; the volatile ſpirit 
excellently diſſolving the gum, 
and at the ſame time promoting its 
medicinal virtue. Fr rheumatic 
Caſes, a tea-ſpoonful, taken every 
morning and evening in any con- 
venient vehicle, has proved of ſin- 
gular ſervice. | 


TINCTURA JALAPIL 
Tindture of jalap. 
2 jalap 


Jalap root, eight ounces; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 

After proper digeſtion, ſtrain off 
the tincture. 


Tuts tincture is an uſeful and 
mild purgative, the menſtruum, 
here employed, taking up ſo much 
of the gummy parts, as corrects 
the, griping quality which the re- 
fin is attended with. It may be 
taken by itſelf. from a dram to 
half an ounce ; or mixed in ſmall. 
er quantity with cathartic infu- 
ſions, or the like. | 


TINCTURA JALAPPE. 
Tinfture of jalap. 
_ Edinb, 


Take of 
Jalap,, in coarſe powder, three 
ounces ; | 
French brandy, one pint, 
Digeſt them for three days, and 
then ſtrain the tincture. 


REcrir ip ſpirit of wine- was 
formerly ordered for the prepara- 
tion of this tincture; but recti fied 
ſpirit, diſſolving little more than 

e pure reſinous parts of the ja- 
lap, rendered the uſe of the me- 
dicine ſomewhat leſs commodious 

than 
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than that of the tincture prepared 
with proof ſpirit. Moſt of the 
tinctures 2 in rectiſied ſpirit, 
diluted with water ſo as to be fit 


for taking, form a turbid white. 


mixture : many of them are ſafely 
taken in this form, without any 
further addition : but the cathar- 
tic ones are never to be ventured 
on without an admixture of ſyrup 
or mucilage to keep the refin unit- 
ed with the liquor; for if it ſepa- 
rates, in its pure undivided ſtate, 
it never fails to produce violent 
ripes. 

Some have preferred to the tinc- 
tures of jalap, a ſolution in ſpirit 
of wine of a known quantity of 
the reſin extracted from the root; 
and obſerve, that this ſolution is 
more certain in ſtrength than any 
tincture that can be drawn from 
the root directly. For, as the pur 
gative virtue of jalap reſides in its 
reſin, and as all jalap appears, from 
experiment, not to be equally re- 
ſinous, ſome ſorts yielding five, 
and others not three ounces of 


reſin from ſixteen; it follows, that 


although the root be always taken 
in the ſame proportion to the 
menſtruum, and the menſtruum 
always exactly of the ſame ſtrength, 
it may nevertheleſs, according to 
the degree of goodneſs of the jalap, 
be impregnated with different 
quantities of reſin, and conſe- 
quently prove different in degree 
of efficacy. Though this objec- 
tion againſt the tincture does not 
reach ſo far as ſome ſeem to ſup- 
Poſe, it certainly behoves the apo- 
thecary to be careful in the choice 
of the root. The inferior ſorts 
may be employed for making the 
reſina jalapii, which they yield in 
as great perfection, though not in 
ſo large quantity, as the beſt. Neu- 
mann thinks even the worm eaten 
Jalap as good, for that purpoſe, as 
any other. 
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TINCTURA ALAPPÆ 
COMPOSHrxAa. 
Compound tindture jalap. 


inb. 5 


Take of 


Jalap, ſix drams; 

Black hellebore roots, 
drams ; 

Juniper berries, | 

Guaiacum ſhavings, each half 
an ounce ; 

French brandy, a pint and a 
half, : 

Digeſt for three days, and after- 
wards ſtrain the tincture. 


three. 


Tuts tincture requires to be 
taken in larger quanti:y than either 
of the foregoing, if intended to 
act fully as a cathartic. It may, 
in ſome caſes, be employed to d- 
vantage, in {mall dofes, as an al- 
terant, The quantity of the pur- 
gative materials, that goes to an 
ounce of the tincture, is fifteen 
grains of jalap, and ſeven and a 
half of the black hellebore root. 


TINCTU..A JAPINICA. 
Japonic tincture. 


Take of 
Japan earth, three ounces; 
Cinnamon, two ounces; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 

After proper digeſtion, let che tinc- 
ture be paſſed through a ſtrainer. 


A tinQure of this kind, with the 
addition of Peruvian bark, amber- 
gris and muſk, t the ingredients 
above directed, was formerly kept 
in the ſhops. The tin@ure here 
received is preferable for ge- 
neral uſe ; where any other ingre- 
dients are required, tinctures of 
them may be occaſionally mixed 
with this in extemporaneous pie- 
fcription. The cinnawon is a very 
uſetul addition to the Japan earth, 
not only as it warms the ſtomach, 

X 4 Ks. 
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Kc. but likewiſe as it improves 
the roughneſs and aſtringency of 
- the other, | 

This tincture is of good ſervice 
in all kinds of defluxions, catarrhs, 
looſeneſſes, uterine fluors, and o- 
ther like diſorders, where mild aſ- 
tringent medicines are indicated. 
Two or three tea-ſpoonfuls may be 
taken every now and then, in red 
"9g or any other proper vehi- 
Cie, 


TiNCTURA LACCE£E. 
Tincture of gum-lac. 
Edins. 
Take of 
Gum lac, powdered, an ounce; 
Myrrh, powdered, half an ounce; 
Spirit of ſcurvygraſs, a pint and 
a half. a 

Digeſt in a ſand- heat for ſix days: 
after which, ſtrain off the tinc- 

ture ſor uſe. | 


T rs tincture is principally em- 
ployed for ſtrengthening the gums, 
and in bleedings and ſcorbutic ex- 
ulcerations of them: it may be 
fitted for uſe in theſe intentions, 
by mixing it with honey of roſes, 
or the like. Some recommend it 
internally againſt ſcorbuuc com- 
plaints, and as a cor roborant in 
gleets, female weakneſſes, &c. Its 
warmth, pungency, and manifeſt- 
ly aſtringent bitteriſn taſte, point 
. out its virtues, in theſe caſes, to 
be conſiderable; though common 
practice, among us, has not yet 
received it. 


TINCTURA FLORUM 
 MARTIALIUM. 

Tindture of the martial flowers, 
NS Lond. | 

Take of 

Martial flowers, ſour ounces ; 

Proof ſpirit, one pint. 

Digek and ſtrain, 
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TINCTURA MARTIS. 
Tinqture of iron. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Iron filings, three ounces; 
Dulcified ſpirit of ſalt, two 
pounds. 8 
Digeſt them together in a gentle 
heat of ſand, and then filter the 
tincture. 


TINCTURA MARTIS in 
SPIRIT CU SALIS. 


Tindture of iron in ſpirit of ſalt. 
Lond. 


Take of | 
Iron filings, half apound; 
Glauber's ſpirit of ſalt, three 

pounds; 
Reftified ſpirit of wine, three 
pints, 

o_—_ the iron filings in the ſpirit of 
alt, without heat, as long as the. 
ſpirit acts upon the iron; after 
the feces have ſubſided, evaporate 
the liquor to one pound, and 
add thereto the vinous ſpirit. 


ALL the tinctures of ſteel are 
no other than real ſolutions of the 
metal made in acids, and com- 
bined with vinous ſpirits. The 
three tinctures, here directed, dif- 
fer from one another only in 
ſtrength, the acid being the ſame 
in all: the firſt is the weakeſt, 
and the laſt the ſtrongeſt. In 
our former pharmacopœia there 
was a tincture from the matter 
which. remains after the ſublima- 
tion of the martial flowers, which, 
though it appears to be a good 
one, is now expunged as ſuper- 
fluous, Some have recommended 
dulcified ſpirit of nitre as a men- 
ſtruum; . though this readily 
diſſolves the metal, it does not 
keep it ſuſpended. The marine 
is the only acid that can be em- 
ployed for this uſe. | 

All theſe tinctures are greatly 
preferable to the calces or croci of 

iron, 


- 
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iron, as being not only more 
ſpeedy, but likewiſe more certain 
in their operation: the latter, in 
ſome caſes, paſs off through the 
inteſtinal tube with little effect ; 
whilſt the tinctures ſcarce ever 
fail. From ten to twenty drops 
of either of the tinctures, may be 
taken two or three times a day, 
in any proper vehicle ; though it 
is ſeldom adviſable to extend the 
doſe ſo far as the laſt of L* 

uantities, eſpecially in regard to 
2 tincture in ſpirit of ſalt, which 
is exceeding ſtrong of the iron. 


TINCTURA MELAMPODIL. 
Tin&ure of melampodium, or 
black hellebore. 

Lond. and Edinb. 

Take of 
Black hellebore roots, four 
OUNCES 3 
Cochineal, two ſcruples ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt them together, and after- 
wards filter the tincture through 


paper. 


THrars is perhaps the beſt prepa- 
ration of hellebore, when deſigned 
for an alterative, the menſtruum 
here employed extracting the 
whole of its virtues. It has been 
found, from experience, particu- 
larly ſerviceable in uterine obſtruc- 
tions; in ſanguine conſtitutions, 
where chalybeates are hurtful, it 


ſeldom fails of exciting the men- 


ſtrual evacuations, and removing 
the ill conſequences of their ſup- 
preſſion. So great is the power 
of this medicine, that wherever, 
from an ill conformation of the 
parts, or other cauſes, the expected 
diſcharge does not ſucceed upon the 
uſe of it, the blood, as Dr. Mead 
has obſerved, is ſo forcibly propel- 
led, as to make its way through 
other paſſages. A tea- ſpoonful of 
the tincture may be taken twice in a 
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day, in warm water, or any. other 
convenient vehicle. 

The college of Edinburgh had 
formerly a tincture of this root 
with wine. Proof ſpirit is un- 
doubtedly preferable, both as a 
menſtruum, and as being better 
fitted for keeping. 


TINCTURA MYRRHE.. 
Tindture of myrrh. 
Lond. 

Take of 

Myrrh, three ounces; | 

Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
After due digeſtion, ſtrain off the 

tincture. 


Edinb. 


| Take of 


Myrrh in powder, an ounce and 
1 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, a pint. 
Digeſt them together in a ſand- 
heat for fix days; then ſtrain off 
the tincture for uſe. | 


Tur pharmaceutical writers in 
general have been of opinion, that 
be drawn 
from myrrh by ſpirit of wine alone, 
without the aſſiſtance of fixt alka- 
line ſalts. But it appeacs from pro- 
per experiments, that theſe ſalts 


only heighten the colour of the 


tincture, without enabling the 
menſtruum to diffolve any more 
than it would by itſelf. Recti- 
fied ſpirit extracts, without any 
addition, all that part of the 
myrrh, in which its peculiar ſmell 


and taſte reſide, viz. the reſin; and 


proof ſpirit diflolves almoſt the 
whole of the drug, except its im- 
purities. 


Tincture of myrrh is recom- 


mended internally for warming 
the habit, attenuating viſcid juices, 
ſtrengthening the ſolids, opening 
obſtructions, particularly thoſe ot 
the uterine veſſels, and reſiſting 
putrefaction. Boerhaave greatly 

eſteems 
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eſteems it in all langaid caſes, pro- 
ceeding from {imple inactivity; in 
thoſe ale diſorders which are 
occaſioned by an aqueous, mucous, 
fluggiſh indiſpoſition of the hu- 
mours, and a relaxation of the 


veſſels; in the fluor albus, and all 


diſeaſes ariſing from a like cauſe. 
The doſe is from fifteen drops to 
forty or more. The medicine 
may doubtleſs be given in theſe 
caſes to advantage; though with 
us, it is more commonly uſed ex- 
ternally, for cleanſing foul ulcers, 
and promoting the exfoliation of 
earious bones. 


TINCTURA MYRRHZ et 


i ALOES. 


Tincture of myrrh and aloes. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Myrrh, in powder, one ounce 
and a half ; 
Hepatic aloes, in powder, one 
ounce; EL 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, two 
pints. 1 
Digeſt in a ſand-heat for fix days, 
and then let the tincture be 
trained off. 


Tus tincture is employed only 
in chirurgical dreſſings, for cleanſ- 
ing foul ulcers, reſtraining the 
progreſs of gangrenes, &c. in 
which intentions the aloes is an 
uſeful addition to the myrrh. The 
hepatic aloes is reckoned more 
effectual for theſe purpoſes than 
the finer Socotorine.. 


- TINCTURA. Op II, vulgo 
LAUDANUM LIQUIDUM. - 
Tincture of opium, commonly called 

liquid laudanum. 
| Edinb. 
Take of 
Crude opium, two ounces ; 
Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce; 
Aqua aromatica, or ſpirituous 
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cinnamon water, 
ounces. 

Digeſt in a ſand-bath, with a gen- 
tle heat, and afterwards ſtrain 
off the tincture. 

It is made alſo without ſaffron. 


twenty 


Tuts is a very elegant liquid 
opiate, the menſtruum diſſolving 
nearly the whole ſubſtance of the 
opium, and effectually covering 
its ill flavour. The proportion of 
menſtruum is ſomewhat larger 
than in the vinous tincture former- 
ly deſeribed (ſee page 298): one 
grain of opium goes to about 
twenty drops of that tincture, and 
twenty-five of this: nevertheleſs, 
as there appears to be more of 
the opium diſſolved here than in 
the other, this tincture may poſ- 
fibly be the ſtrongeſt of the two. 
It were to be wiſhed that the ſhops 
were furniſhed with a liquid opiate, 
in which. the proportion of men- 
ſtruum was ſtill much larger, ſo as 
to admit of the doſe being deter- 
mined by weight or meaſure; the 
method, by drops, ſeeming too 
precarious for a medicine of ſo 
powerful a kind. The following 
preparation is contrived with this 
view. 


Take of 
Thebaic extract, half a dram ; 
Highly - rectified ſpirit of wine, 
called alcohol, ten ounces; 
Simple cinnamon water, twen- 
ty ounces, ' | 
Digeſt them together until the 
opium is diſſolved, and then fil- 
ter the ſolution through paper, 


Tars preparation I apprehend 
to be free from all the inconveni- 
encies attending the common opiate 
tinctures. The menſtruum diſ- 
ſolves the whole of the opium, ex- 
cept the impuritics, and conſe- 
quently the tincture is not liable 

to 


Chap, Jo 
to any uncertainty in point of 
| ſtrength, The doſe may be aſ- 
certained to the greateſt exactneſs: 
one grain of opium 1s contained 
in one ounce by meaſure, which 
is equal nearly to ſeven drams by 
weight. Neither the tinctures in 
wine nor proof ſpirit are fo well 
adapted for keeping, as could be 
wiſhed ; in long ſtanding, a part 
of the opium is gradually thrown 
off from both, and conſequently 
the tinctures become gradually 
weaker : the part, which thus ſe- 

arates, amounts ſometimes, as I 

ve been informed, to near one- 
fourth of the quantity of opium at 


firſt diſſolved ; it floats on the. ſur- 


face of the vinous tincture, and in 
the ſpirituous ſinks to the bottom. 
In the preparation here recom - 
mended, it has not been obſerved 
that any ſeparation happens. 
Inſtead of the cinnamon water, 
Pure water may be employed in 
the mixture; and where aroma- 
tic additions are wanted, either in 
a medicinal intention, or for cover - 
ing the ill ſmell of the opium, 
any proper tinture or diſtilled 


water may be extemporaneouſly - 


joined. Saffron, an addition em- 
2 by the Edinburgh college, 

as been looked upon as a correc- 
tor of opium, but the qualities it 
was ſuppoſed to correct are merely 
imaginary : nor indeed can that 
article be of much importance in 
any intention, in the ſmall quan- 
tity that enters a doſe of the tinc- 
ture; a grain of opium being ac- 
companied with only half a grain 
of ſaffron, 


TINCTURA RHABARBARI 
SPIRI ! UOSA. 
Spirituous tinfture of rhubarb. 

| ond. 


Take of 
' Rhubarb, two ounces ; | 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 
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half an ounce 3 | | 
Saffron, two drams; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 
the tincture for uſe. 


TINCTURA RHEI AMARA. 
Bitter tinfture of rhubarb. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Rhubarb, one ounce; 
Gentian root, a dram and a 
half; | 
Virginian ſnakeroot, one dram ; 
Cochineal, one ſcruple; 
French brandy, one pint. 
Digeſt for two days, and then 
| ſtrain the tincture. 
This tincture may likewiſe be made 
with mountain wine. 


TINCTURA RHEI DULCIS, 
Sweet tinfture of rhubarb. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Rhubarb, two ounces; 
Leſſer cardamoms, half an ounce; 
French brandy, two pints, 
Digeſt for two days; and then, 
having ſtrained out the tincture, 
add to it four _— of white 
ſugar-candy in powder, and di- 
get again until the ſugar is dif- 
olved. 


Tux laſt of theſe preparations is 
ſomewhat improved from the form- 
er edition, Two ounces of liquo- 
rice and one of raifins are ſu 
plied by an increaſe of the ſugar ; 
and two drams of canella alba, by 
increaſing thecardamom ſeeds from 
two to four drams, | 

All the foregoing tinctures of 


rhubarb are deſigned as ſtoma- 
chics and corroborants, as well 


as. purgatives : ſpirituous liquors 
excellently extract thoſe parts of 
the rhubarb in which the two firſt 
qualities reſide, and the additional 
ingredients conſiderably promote 


their 
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their efficacy. In weakneſs of the 
ſtomach, indigeſtion, laxity of the 
inteſtines, diarrhœas, colicky and 


other like complaints, theſe medi- 


eines are frequently of good ſer- 
vice: the ſecond is alſo, in many 


caſes, an uſeful addition to the Pe- 
ruvian bark, in the cure of inter- 


mittents, particularly in cachectic 
habits, where the viſcera are ob- 
ſtructe d. In theſe intentions, a 
ſpoonful or two may be taken for 
a doſe, and occaſionally repeated. 


TINCTURA SATURNINA. 
Saturnine tincture. | 


| Lond. 
Take of 
- Sugar of lead, 
Green vitriol, each two ounces ; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, two 
- pints. 
Reduce the ſalts ſeparately into a 
powder; then add the ſpi- 
rit, and digeſt them together 
wichout heat: afterwards filter 
the tincture through paper. 


TINCTURA 
ANTIPHTHISICA. 
Anlipbtbiſical tincture. 
Edinb. 
Take of 3 
Sugar of lead, an ounce and a 
half; | 
Pitriol of iron, an ounce ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, a pint. 
Let a tincture be extracted with- 
out heat, 


Tur reducing of the ſalts pa- 
rately into powder, and perform- 
ing the digeſtion evithout heat, 
are very neceſſary circumſtances ; 
tor if the ingredients are attempt- 
ed to be pulverized together, they 
will grow ſoft and almoſt liquid: 


and if heat is made ule of, ſcarce 


any tincture will be obtained. 
'Theſe tinctures are ſometimes 
given from twenty to thirty drops, 
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for reſtraining immoderate ſecre- 
tions, particularly the colliqua- 
tive ſweats attending hectic fevers 
and phthiſical diſorders, whence 
the name antiphthifical tincture. 
They are undoubtedly medicines 
of great efficacy in theſe caſes, 
but too dangerous ones to be raſh- 
ly ventured on. Some have ſup- 
poſed, that they do not contain 
any of the ſugar of lead ; but ex- 
22 made for that purpoſe, 

ave ſhewn that they do: and 
therefore, the London college has 
very judiciouſly changed the title 
of their tincture into one expreſ- 
— its being a preparation of 


TINCTURA SENZA. 
Tincture of ſena. 
Lond. 
Take of a 
Raiſins, ſtoned, ſixteen ounces; 
Sena, one pound; 
Caraway ſeeds, one ounce and 
a halt; a 
Leſſer cardamoms, huſked, hal 
| an ounce z | 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon. | 
Digeſt without heat, and then 
- ſtrain the tincture. 


TINCTURA SENN.ZE 
COMPOSITA, vulgo ELIXIR 
' SALUTIS. | 
Compound tincture of ſena, com- 
monly called elixir of health. 


Ediub. 

Take of 

dena, two ounces; 

Rhubarb, one ounce; 

Sweet fennel ſeeds, 

Juniper berries, 

Guaiacum ſhavings, each half 

an ounce ; 

French brandy, three pints. 
Digeſt for the ſpace of three days 

then ſtrain off the tincture, and 

add to it three ounces of pow- 

dered ſugar-· candy. 

Born 


Chap. 3. Sprrifuons 
Born theſe tinctures are uſeful 
carminatives and cathartics, eſpe- 
cially to thoſe who have accuſtom- 
ed themſelves to the uſe of ſpiritu- 
ous liquors; they oftentimes re- 
lieve flatulent and colicky com- 
plaints, where the common cor- 
dials have little effect: the doſe is 
from one to two ounces. Several 
preparations of this kind have 
been offered to the public, under 
the name of Daffy's elixir: the 
two above are equal to any, and 
ſuperior to moſt of them. The 
guaiacum, in the laſt of the above 
formulæ, is a very uſeful ingre- 
dient, as it is found to have very 
good effects when joined with pur- 
atives: two drams of ſena, infuſed 
In half a pint of decoction of guai- 
acum, work as briſkly as three 
drams infuſed in plain water, and 
with greater eaſe to the patient. 


TINCTURA SERPENTARLE. 
Tincture of ſnakeroct. 


Lond. 

Take of | 
Virginian - 
ounces ; | 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 


ſnakeroot, three 


Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 


the tincture. 


Tux tincture of ſnakeroot was 
in our laſt pharmacopœia directed 
with the 7infura- ſalis tartari, 


which being now expunged, it 


was propoſed to the college to em- 
ploy rectified ſpirit; but as the 
eat of this ſpirit prevents the 
medicine from being taken in ſo 
large a doſe as it might otherwiſe 
be, a weaker ſpirit was made 
choice of. The tincture made in 
this menſtruum, which extracts the 
whole virtues of the root, may be 
taken to the quantity of a ſpoon- 
ful or more every five or ſix hours. 
The college of Edinburgh di- 
rects this tin&ure to be drawn with 
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plague water; a diſtilled ſpiritu- 
ous water, impregnated with ma- 
ſterwort, angelica, and elder flow- 
ers, and mixed with diſtilled vine- 


gar. 
Take of 
Virginian ſnakeroot, two ounces; 
Cochineal, one dram; 
Plague water, two pints. | 
Digeſt in a gentle heat for three 
. rok and then ſtrain the tinc- 
ture. 


Tur plague water is equally ef- 
ficacious, as a menſtruum, with 
the ſimple proof ſpirit or rectiſied 
ſpirit ; and likewiſe coincides with 
the general intention of the medi- 
cine, as an alexipharmac in fevers. 


TINCTURA STOMACHICA. 
| Stomachic tincture. 
Lond. 

Take of N 
Raiſins, ſtoned, four ounces; 
Cinnamon, half an ounce ; - 
Caraway ſeeds, 
Leſſer cardamoms, huſked, 
Cochineal, each two drams ; © 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 

Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 

e tincture. 


Tais is a moderately warm ſto- 
machic tincture, much more plea- 
ſant than the usQueBauca of 
our former pharmacopœias. It 
may be taken, without any vehicle, 
to half an ounce or an ounce, 
though oftener uſed in mixtures. 


. TINCTURA STYPTICA. 
Styptic tincture. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Green vitriol, 
dram; 

French brandy (ſuch as has ac- 
quired a yellowiſh tinge from 
the caſk) two pints, 
- Mix 


calcined, one 


* 
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Mix them together, that the ſpirit 


may grow black; then pals it 
through a ſtrainer. 


Some have ſuppoſed, that no 
other ſpirit than French brand 
would ſucceed in ſtriking the black 
colour, for which this tincture is 
valued. But any ſpirit, that has 
gained an impregnation from the 
oak caſks, which theſe kinds of 
liquors are generally kept in, or 
from other vegetable aſtringents, 
will equally exhibit this pheno- 
menon; and French wlll will 
not do it, without ſuch aſſiſtance. 
The title of this tincture expreſſes 
Its medicinal intention. The ce- 
lebrated sTYPTic or HELveTiUs 
(which is ſaid to be the ſame with 
that of EaTon) differs from it no 
| otherwiſe, than in being more o- 
peroſe in compoſition. They are 
recommended both for internal uſe, 
and for reſtraining external hæmor- 
rhages: their virtues do not ſeem 
to depend ſo much on the iron, as 
on the menſtruum, the quantity of 
metal diſſolved being extreme! 
ſmall. In keeping, the iron 1s 
apt. to ſeparate, and the liquor 
to loſe its black colour. 


TINCTURA SCCCINI. 
. Tindture of amber. 
Take of 
Yellow amber, two ounces ; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, twenty 
ounces. 
Digeſt in a ſand-heat for eight 
— and afterwards filter the 
tincture. 


Tunis is a very elegant prepara- 
tion of amber, of a grateful bal- 
ſamic taſte, and fragrant ſmell. 
Boerhaave, Hoffman, and others, 
ſtrongly recommend it in diſorders 

oceeding from a lax ſtate of the 
olids and debility of the nervous 
ſyſtem ; in ſuppreſſions of the men- 
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ſtrual diſcha 


rges, the fluor albus, 
ſeminal gleets, rheumatic com- 
plaints, and ſome kinds of epilep- 
ſies: it is directed to be taken 
from ten to an hundred drops, in 
Canary or other rich wine. 

The medicine is doubtleſs an 
efficacious one; though it would 
be much more ſo, if a part of the 
ſpirit was drawn off, ſo as to leave 
what it had extracted from the am- 
ber, concentrated into the con- 
ſiſtence of a balſam : a tea · ſpoon- 
ful of this may be taken three or 


four times a day, with ſugar, or 
in any convenient vehicle. The 


ſpirit diſtilled off, which is richl 
impregnated with the amber ſmell, 
may be reſerved for extracting a 
freſh tincture from another par@l 
of amber. A tinQture of amber, 
made in this ſpirit, poſſeſſes the 
whole virtue of the concrete, and _ 
appears to be one of the moſt va- 
luable preparations of it. | 

Fixt alkaline ſalts have been 
commonly employed in the prepa- 
ration of this tincture; but with 
no good effect; for they not only 
do not promote the diſſolution of 
the amber, but likewiſe injure the 
medical virtue of the preparation. 
Scarcely any of the ſubſtances that 
have been made trial of, give any 
conſiderable aſſiſtance to ſpirit of 
wine in diſſolving this concrete, 
except the vitriolic acid; which, 
when intimately combined with it 
into a dulcified ſpirit, forms a 
menſtruum ſaid to be much more 
eficactous for amber than the fim- 
= vinous ſpirit. The college of 

dinburgh have accordingly, in 
the Jaze reformation of their phar- 
macòpœia, made choice of this 
menſtruum, and directed the tinc- 
ture as follows. 


Take of 
Yellow amber, two ounces; 
Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, one 
pint, - Digeſt 


Chap. 3. 
Digeſt them in a ſand-bath, with 


a gentle heat, for four days; 
and then filter che tincture. 


TINCTURA SUDORIFICA. 
Sudorific tindture. 
 Fiinb. 

Take of | 
Virginian ſnakeroot, ſix drams ; 
Cochinesl. 

Engliſh ſaffron, each two drams ; 
Opium, one ſcruple ; Fee 
Spirit of Mindererus, one pint. 
Digeſt them together in a gentle 
heat for three days, and then 

paſs the tincture through a 

ſtrainer. 


Tuts compoſition is an efficaci- 
ous ſudorific; the ingredients be- 
ing of the moſt powerful kind, 
and the menſtruum not only ex- 
tracting thoſe parts of them in 


which their virtues conſiſt, but 


co- operating ſtrongly in the ſame 
intention. Ruſſia caſtor, a ſuper- 
numerary ingredient in former edi- 
tions, is now omitted: and co- 
chineal, which from the quantity 
of it formerly employed ſeemed 


to have been deſigned with a me- 


dicinal view, is now reduced to 
one half, and nothing more is ex- 
pected from it than to furniſh an 
agreeable colour to the tincture. 
Half an ounce of the tincture, by 
meaſure, contains five-eighths of 
a grain of opium, 


bg hor SULPHURIS. 
infure of ſulphur. 
Take of 1 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 

int. 

Hepar ſulphuris (that is, a mix- 
ture of ſulphur and fixt alka- 
line falt melted together) four 

>. OUNCES.” 

Grind the hepar into powder whilſt 
hot from the fire, add to it the 
ſpirit, and digeſt in a moderate 
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heat for twenty- four hours; then 
pour off the tincture from the 


feces. 


Tux digeſtion may be commo- 
diouſly performed in a glaſs re- 
ceiver: put the ſpirit firſt into the 
veſſel, and pour the hot powder 


upon it: then ſhake them toge- 


ther ; and, to prevent the exhala- 
tion of any part of the ſpirit dur- 
ing the digeſtion, inſert a glaſs 


tube into the mouth of the re- 


ceiver. 
This tincture is of a rich gold 
colour, a hot aromatic taſte, and a 
articular, not ungrateful ſmell. 
ts virtues are thoſe of a warm at- 
tenuating, aperient, and anti-acid 
medicine. Some have recommend- 
ed it as a laſt reſource in phthiſes 
and ulcerations of the lungs ; but 
in theſe caſes it promiſes little ſer- 
vice, and has been ſometimes 
tound prejudicial. The doſe is 
from ten to ſixty drops: it is moſt 
commodiouſly taken in Canary or 
other rich wines, 


TINCTURA ANTIMONII. 


Tincture of antimony. 
Lond, 
Take of 


Any fixt alkaline ſalt, one pound 
Antimony, half a pound; 
Rectified ſpirit . of wine, two 
pints. | X 
Reduce the antimony into powder, 
mix it with the ſalt, and melt 
them together, with a ſtrong fire, 
for an hour. Then pour out 
the matter, pulverize it, add 
the ſpirit, and digeſt them for 
three or four days : after which, 
ſtrain off the tincture for uſe. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Antimony, in powder, four 
ounces z | 


Salt of tartar, ſix ounces ; 
ReRiked ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
7 Mix 
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Mix the antimony with the ſalt of 
tartar, and inject them by little 
and little into a crucible placed 
in a ſtrong fire. The mixture 
melts thin, and is to be conti- 
nued in this ſtate for half an 
hour ; . after which it is to be 
ured out into a hot and dry 
iron mortar. Powder the maſs 
while hot, put it into a heated 
matraſs, and pour thereon the 
ſpirit. Digeſt them together, 
for three days, in a gentle heat 
of ſand ; and then decant the 
tincture. ä 


. In theſe proceſſes, the alkaline 
ſalt unites with the ſulphur of the 
antimony into a hepar; which 
communicates to the ſpirit a tincture 
ſimilar to the foregoing. This an- 
timonial tinfture is ſuppoſed to 
contain likewiſe ſome of the regu- 

Une parts of the mineral, and is Fig 
to have ſometimes provoked a puke 
when taken on an empty ſtomach, 
even in a ſmall doſe. It ſtands re- 
commended, in doſes of from ten 
to ſixty drops or more, as a deob- 
ſtruent, promoter of urine, and pu- 
_ Tifier of the blood. 


TincruxA ANTIMON11 
8 PHORETICI. 
incture of diaphoretic antimony: 
Take of F : 50 
- Diaphoretic antimony, ſixteen 
_ ounces; 
Nitre, four _ 
" Tartarized ſpirit of wine, three 
ints. 
Let the antimony and nitre be finely 
wdered, mixed, injected by a 
poonful at a time into a red-hot 
crucible,” and kept in a ſtrong 
melting heat for half an hour. 
Then pour the matter into a 
warm iron mortar, powder it 
whilft hot, and immediately add 
the vinous . ſpirit. Digeſt for 
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three days, and filter the tincture 
for uſe. 


Tuis tincture is recommended 
for the ſame purpoſes as the forego- 
ing, and in the ſame doſe. It is 


very fragrant in ſmell, and agreea- 
ble to the taſte. 


T1NCTURA SALIS TARKTARI. 
Tincture of ſalt of tartar. 

Take of 
Salt of tartar, fix ounces. 

Melt it in a crucible till it acquires 
a greeniſh colour; pulverize it 
whilſt hot, and al, - ptr pour 
upon it, in a ſtrong long-necked 
matraſs, as much rectiſied ſpirit of 
wine as will ſtand three or four 
inches above it : digeſt, for ſeve- 
ral days, in a pretty ſtrong ſand- 
heat, that a tincture may be 
obtained. 


Tas preparation is taken from 
the preceding edition of our phar- 
macopœia. Ie has been uſually 


expected to be of a red hue ; but 


(as the committee obſerve) if nei- 
ther the ſalt nor the ſpirit have any 
oily tincture, the ſpirit, though it 


acquires from the alkali a hot pun- 


gent taſte, will ſcarce receive any 
degree of colour, unleſs by ſome 
ſpark of coal, which may acciden- 
tally fall into the crucible, while 
the ſalt is calcining. For this rea- 
ſon, this tincture has been uſually 
22 in a counterfeit manner, 
y adding ſome portion of antimo- 
ny to the ſalt, whereby it reſem- 
bled too much the tinQure of anti- 
mony, for both to be retained at 
the late reviſal. | 


TINCTURA TOLUTANA. 
Tintture of balſam of Tolu. 


Eainb. 
Take of 
Balſam of Tolu, an ounce and a 


; ReQfied 


* 


* * 


Chap. 


Rectified ſpirit of wine, a pint. 


Digeſt in a ſand- heat, until the 
balſam is diſſolved; and then 
ſtrain the tincture. 


Tuis ſolution of balſam of 
Tolu poſſeſſes all the virtues of the 
balſam itſelf. It may be taken in- 
ternally, in the ſeveral intentions for 
which this valuable balſam is pro- 
per, to the quantity of a tea-ſpoon- 
ful or two, in any convenient ve- 
hicle. Mixed with the plain ſyrup 
of ſugar, it forms an elegant bal- 
ſamic ſyrup. F 
TINCTURA VALERIANE 

: SIMPLEX. 


Simple tincture of valerian. 


Lond. 

TREES 
Wild valerian root, four ounces ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 

After due digeſtion, ſtrain off the 
tincture, | 1. 
Tur valerian root ought to be 

reduced into fine powder, other- 

wiſe the ſpirit will not ſufficiently 
extract its virtues. The tinQure 
proves of a deep colour, and con- 
ſiderably ſtrong of the valerian ; 
though it has not been found to 
anſwer ſo well in the cure of epi- 
leptie diſorders, as the root in ſub- 
ſtance exhibited in the form of 
powder or bolus. The doſe of the 
tincture is, from half a ſpoonful to 

a ſpoonful or more two or three 

times a day. 


TINCTURA VALERIANZE 
| VOLATILIS. | 
Volatile tincture of valerian. 


Lond, 
Take of 


Wild valerian root, four ounces; _ 


Volatile aromatic ſpirit, ' two 
pints. | 


Digeſt without heat, in a veſſel 


cloſely ſtopt, and afterwards 
Rrain off the tincture. 
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Tax volatile ſpirit is here an 
excellent menſtruum, and at the 
ſame time conſiderably promotes 
the virtues of the valerian, which 
in ſome caſes wants an aſſiſtance of 
this kind. The doſe may be a tea- 
ſpoonful or two. 


TINCTURA VERAT RI. 
Tindture of veratrum, or white 
hellebore. 

Lend. 

Take of 
White hellebore root, eight 


ounces ; 


Proof ſpirit, two pints. 


Digeſt them together, and filter 
the tincture through paper. | 


Tuis tincture is ſometimes uſed 
for acuating cathartics, &c. and as 
an emetic in apoplectic and ma- 
niacal diſorders. Ie may likewiſe 
be ſo managed, as to prove a pow- 
erful alterative and deobſtruent, in 
caſes where milder remedies have 
little effect. But a great deal of 
caution is requiſite in its uſe: the 
doſe, at firſt, ought to be only a 
few drops; if conſiderable, it 
proves violently emetic or ca- 
tharric 


BALSAMUM GUAIACINUM. 
Balſam of guatacum, 
NL 


Take of 
Gum guaiacum, one pound; 
Balſam of Peru, three drams ; 
ReQtified ſpirit of wine, two pints 

and a half. | 

Digeſt till the gum is diſſolved, 

and then ſtrain off the balſam. 


ELIXIR GUAIACINUM. 
1 Elixir 8 guaiacum. | 
Zainb. 
Take f | 
Gum guaiacum, in powder, two 
ounces:; zz: 
 -Balſam of Peru, two drams ; 
F Eſſential 
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dram; 

Volatile oily ſpirit, one pint. 
Digeſt the gum guaiacumand balſam 

in the volatile ſpirit for fix days, 

in a cloſe-ſtopt-phial, which is 

now and then to be ſhaken: 

afterwards ſtrain the tincture, 

and add to it the eſſential oil. 


Born theſe compoſitions are me- 
dicines of great efficacy, and ca- 
pable of anſwering many uſeful 
purpoſes. They warm and ſtrength- 
en the habit, and promote inſen- 
- ſible perſpiration. Twenty or thirty 
drops may be taken two or three 
times a day, or oftener, in any pro- 
per vehicle, in rheumatic com- 
plaints, cutaneous defedations, &c. 
particularly where the patient is of 
a cold phlegmatic temperament, 
and the ſolids weak and relaxed. 
In hot bilious conſtitutions, and 
tenſity or rigidity of the veſſels, 
like other ſtimulating medicines, 
they are evidently improper. 


| BaLSAMUM COMMENDATORIS, 
27 Baume de commandeur. 
Take of | 

Dry Peruvian balſam, one ounce; 
Storax in the tear, two ounces; 
Benjamin, three ounces ; 
Socotorine aloes, 

Myrrh, 

Olibanum, 

An 


half an ounce; | 
Spirit of wine, two pounds eight 
ounces by weight. 

Let them ſtand together in the ſun 
during the dog days, in a glaſs 

veſſel, cloſely ftopt ; ard after- 

wards ſtrain out the balſam thro? 

a linen cloth, _ 


Tais balſam has been inſerted, 


with little variation, in ſome fo- 


reign pharmacopœias, and likewiſe 


Pharmaceutical Preparations, 
Eſſential oil of fafſafras, one 


ica roots, 
St. John's wort flowers, each 


. roots here omitted, w 


Part III, 


private hands, un- 
Balſamum Perjje 
cum, Balſam of Berne, N ade bal- 
fam, Friars balſam, Teſuits drops, 


kept a ſecret in 
der the titles o 


&c. The form above is taken 
from the original receipt publiſhed 
by Pomet { Hiftoire des drogues, edit. 
2, tom. ii. 565 It ſtands greatly 
recommended, externally, for cleanſ- 
ing and healing wounds and ulcers, 
for diſcuſſing cold tumors, allay in 

gouty, rheumatic, and other ol 

pains and aches; and Hkewiſe in- 
ternally, for warming and ſtrength- 
ening the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
expelling flatulencies, and relievin 

colicky complaints. Ontwardly, it 
is applied cold on the part with a 
feather ; inwardly, a few drops are 
taken at a time, in wing or an 

other convenient vehicle, | 


BALSAMUM 
 TRAUMATICUM. 
Traumatic, or vulnerary balſam. 
Lond, 


Take of | 

 Benzoine, three ounces ; 
Starax, ftrained, two ounces ; 
Balſam of Tolu, one ounce; - 
Socotorine alces, half an ounce ; 

., ReQtifed ſpirit of wine, two 

paints. | | 

Digeſt, that the gums may. as much 
as poſſible be diſſolved 3; and 

| * off the balſam for 

E. E 


T1s is an elegant reformation of 
the preceding compoſition, conſi- 
derably more fimple, yet not inferior 
in efficacy. The balſam of Tolu 
ſupplies, with advantage, the dry 
Peruvian balſam, 'a drug very rare 
to be met with in this country: 
the olibanum, myrrh, angelica 
e certainly 
ſuperfluous in a medicine contain- 


ing ſo much more üer mate 


rials; and the St. John's wort flow- 


ers are as deſervedly thrown out, 


| a5 
| 


\ 


Chap, 3 3. 
as having little elſe to recommend 
them than radu or ar ff. 


Edinb. 
Take of * 
Benzoine, powered, three 
ounces z 


Balſam of Peru, two ounces 3 
Hepatic aloes, in powder, Le 
an ounce; | 
© Reftified ſpirit of wine, two 


Di yo them i in a ſand-heat, for the 
pace of three 1 - and then 
rain the balſam. 


Tanis is a farther contraction of 
the baume de commandeur, with- 
out any injury to it as a medicine, 
at leaſt with regard to the purpoſes 
for which the title —1 it de- 
ſigned. Socotorine aloes is here 
judiciouſly exchanged for the he- 
patic, which appears from experi- 
ence to be the moſt ſerviceable in 
external applications, 


ELIXIR ALOES. 
Elixir of aloes. 
Lend. 


Take of 
Tincture of myrrh, two pints; 
Scotorine aloes, 
Saffron, each three ounces. 


Digeſt them together, and ſtrain 
7 the elixir. 


ELIXIR PROPRIETATIS. 


| Edinb. 

Take of 
Myrrh, in powder, two ounces ; 
Socotorine aloes, an ounce and a 

half ; 

2 ſaffron, me ounce 3 
hed ſpirit of wine, two 

pints, 
nel the myrrh. with the ſpi- 
rit, in a ſand- bath, for the — 
of four days: then add the aloes 
in powder, and the ſaffron; 


Sj'dixitusus Tindur 0559 = 


continue the digellion for two 


323 
days longer, ſuffer the feces to 
ſubſide, and Pour off the clear | 
. elixir, | 


Tuts is the i- proprietatis of 
Paracelſus, improyed with regard 
to the manner of preparation. The 
myrrh, ſaffron, and aloes, have been 
uſually directed to be digeſted in 
the ſpirit together; by this method, 
the menſtruum ſoon loads ieſelf 
with the latter, fo as ſcarce to take 
up any of the myrrh ; whilſt a 
tincture, extracted firſt from the 
myrrh, readily diſſolves a large 
quantity of the othere. The alka- 
line ſalt, commonly ordered in 
theſe preparations, with a view to 
promote the diſſolution of the 
myrrh, we have already obſerved 
to be uſeleſs; and accordingly i it is 
now omitted. 

This medicine is greatly recom- 
mended, and not undeſervedly, as 
a warm flimulant and aperient. 1 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach and other 
viſcera, cleanſes the firſt paſſages 
from tenacious phlegm, and pro- 
motes the natural ſecretions in ge- 
neral. Its continued uſe has fre- 
quently done good ſervice in ca- 
chectic and icteric caſes, uterine 
obſtructions, und other like diſor- 
ders; particularly in cold, pale, 
phlegmatic habits : where the 
tient is of a hot, bilious conflitu- 
tion and florid complexion, this 
warm ſtimulating medicine is leſs 

roper, and ſometimes prejudicial. 
he doſe may be, from twenty 


drops to a tea-ſpoonful or more, 


two or three times a day, accord- 
ing to the purpoſes which it is in- 
tended to anſwer. 


ELIXIR PROPRIETATIS vi- 
- * TRIOLICUM. 


- Edinb, 
Take of 
Myrrh, in powder, two ounces; 
Socotorine aloes, in powder, one 
ounce; 
in ſaffron, half an once 
Dulcified 


r 
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Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, one open the breaſt, and give greater 
pint and a half. liberty of breathing: the opium 

Di ige them in a ſand-heat for the procures (as it does by itſelf) a tem- 
ace of fix days; and having porary relief from « ſymptoms ; 

4 then ſuffered the feces to ſubſide, whilſt the other ingredients tend 
Zo pour off the clear elixir. tao remove the cauſe, and prevent 
their return. It is given to chil- 


Haar 1 ee ſpirit of vi- 9ren, againſt the chin-cough, Ke. 
triol is very judiciouſly ſubſtituted from five drops to twenty; to a- 
to the ſpirit of ſulphur, ordered in dults, from twenty to an hundred. 
other. books of pharmacy to be Half an ounce by meaſure con- 
added to the foregoing preparation ; tains about a grain of opium. 
for that ſtrong acid precipitates - 1 
from the liquor great part of what | ELIXIR PECTORALE, 
it had before taken up from the Pectorai elixir. 
other ingredients; whereas, when Edinb. 
the acid is previouſly combined Take of 
with the vinous ſpirit, and thereby Balſam of Tolu, two ounces ; put: 
dulcified as it is called, it does not Balſam of Peru, one ounce ; 
impede its diſſolvi ing power. This Flowers of benzoine, 
elixir poſſeſſes the e general virtues Engliſh ſaffron, each half os 


of the preceding, and is, in virtue  qunce; 

f the menſtruum, preferred to it Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 

in hot conſtitutions, and weak- pints. 

nefles of the ſtomach. See Elixir Pigeſt them in a ſand-heat for three 

witrioli in the —_— page. days, and then ſtrain off the 
elixir, 


why * ELIXIR PAREGORICUM. 
© Paregoric elixir, ruis balſamic elixir is given to 


41 cd Lond. the quantity of a tea- ſpoonful, two 
Take of or three times a day, as an ex- 
pectorant and detergent, in coughs 
Opium firained, each one dram ; and ulcerations of the breaſt. . The 

Camphor, two ſcruples ; balſam of Peru is a new ingredi- 


© Effential oil of aniſeeds, half a ent, introduced in the preſent edi. 
tion; and the flowers of benzoine 


Flowers of Vento: 


| BY ſpirit of wine, wwo are ſubſtituted to benzoine in ſub- 
1-12 Dies: | - ſtance. 
n and iran. | — | 
| — VITRIOLI ACIDUM. 
Tuts elixir is 820 from Le Acid 2 vitriol. 


Mort with the omiſſion of three L 


unneceſſary ingredients, honey, li- Take of the | 

quorice, and alkaline falt. It. was Aromatic tinQure, one pint ; 

originally preſcribed under the title Strong ſpirit (called oil) of vi- 

of ELIXIR ASTHMATICUM, which triol, four ounces. 

it does not ill deſerve. It contri- Mix them together, and after the 

butes to allay the tickling, which feces have ſubſided, filter the 

provokes frequent coughing ; and elixir through paper. © 

at tne ſame time, is r N to 5 a 2 
81 R 


„ 


| 
| 
L 
F: 
| 


| 
N 
. 
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Tuis preparſtion was originally 
taken from Mynſicht, and has been 
uſually diſtinguiſhed by his name, 
Tt is here prepared in a ſomewhat 
different manner from that direded 


by the author, and in other booke 
of pharmacy; the oil of vitriol and 


ſpirit of wine being there firſt mix- 
ed together, and then digeſted 
upon aromatics. „ 
Mynſicht's elixir of vitriol is di- 
rected in our preceding pharmaco- 
peeia as follows: g's 
Take of | 
Cinnamon, 
Singer, Oe 
Cloves, each three drams ; 
Calamus aromaticus, one ounce ; 
Galangal, an ounce and a half; 
Sage, : 5 
Mint, each half an ounce ; 
Cubebs 
Nutmegs, each two drams; 
Aloes wood, K 
Citron peel, each one dram. 
Reduce theſe ingredients into a 
powder, to which add, of 
Sugar-candy, three ounces ; 
Spirit of wine, a pint and a 
half; 50 _ 
Oil of vitriol, one. pint. 
Digeſt them together for twenty 
ays, and then filter the tincture 
for uſe, 


In the new edition of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopceia, the elixir vi- 
trioli is thus prepared. 
Take of 75 
Cinnamon, one ounce and a half; 
Ginger, one ounce; 
Pepper-mint leaves, dried, half 

an ounce; 

Oil of vitriol, ſix ounces; _ 
ReQiified ſpirit of wine, two 
paints. ” 

Drop the oil of vitriol by little and 
little into the ſpirit of wine, and 
digeſt them together in a ſand- 
bath, with a- very gentle heat, 

for three days: then add we 


„ 


other ingredients; continue the 

digeſtion, in the ſame gentle 

heat, for three days longer; and 
afterwards filter the tincture in 
a-glaſs funnel; l. 


Tus intention in theſe proceſſes 
is, to obtain a tinfure of aromaric 
vegetables, in ſpirit of wine, com- 
bined wich a conſiderable propor- 
tion of vitriolic acid, When the 
tinQure is firſt drawn with vinons 


ſpirits, and the acid added after- 


wards, as in the firſt of the above 
preſcriptions, the acid precipitate 
9 part of what the ſpirit mac 

efore taken up; and on the other 
hand, when the acid is mixed with, 
the ſpirit immediately before the 


extraction, as in the ſecond pro- 
ceſs, it prevents the diffolution of 


all that it would have precipitated 
by the former way of treatment: 
by previouſly uniting the acid and 


the vinous ſpirit together by digeſ- 


tion, as in the laſt proceſs, the in- 
convenience is ſomewhat leſſened. 

All theſe compoſitions are valu- 
able medicines in weakneſs and re- 
laxations of the ſtomach, and de- 
cays of conſtitution, particularly in 
thoſe which proceed from irregula- 
rities, which are accompanied with 
ſlow febrile ſymptoms, or which 


follow the ſuppreſſion of intermit- 


tents. They have frequently taken 
place after bitters and aromatics, 


by themſelves, had availed no- 
thing: and, indeed, great part of 


theic virtue depends on the vitriolic 


acid; which, barely diluted with 


water, has, in theſe Caſes, where 
the ſtomach could bear the acidity, 
produced happy effects. . 

Fuller relates (in his Medicina. 
n that he was recovered, 

y Mynſicht's elixir, from an ex- 

treme decay of conſtitution, and 
continual reachings to vomit. They 
may all be given from ten to thirty 
or forty drops or more, according. 

T 4 to 


4 
4 


4 
wy 
| 
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rice a day, at ſuch times as the 
mach is moſt empty. 


ELIXIR VITRIOLT DULCE. 
Sweet elixir of vitrial. 
Take of the | 
* Aromatic tincture, one pint; 
Dulcified ſpirit of vittiol, eight 
© ounces by weight. 
Mix them together. | 


- Tais is deſigned for perſons 
whoſe ſtomach is too. weak to bear 


the foregoing acid elixit ; to the 


taſte, it is gratefully aromatic, With - 


out any perceptible acidity. The 


dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, here di- 
rected, occaſions little or no pre- 


cipitation upon adding it to the 


tincture. 


Tas college of Edinburgh, in the 


edition of their pharmacopceia pre- 


ceding the preſent, employed dul- 


ciſied ſpirit of vitriol as the men- 


froui. The compoſition was as 


follews : 

Take of r 
Pulcifed ſpirit of vitriol, two 
© pounds; © SA | 
Eſſential oil of mint, half an 
S EEG wy 8 
5 of lemon peel, 


of nutmegs, each two drams. 


Gradually drop the oils into the 
ſpirit, and trix che whole well 
together, 1 


Tuis elixir; if the eſſential oils 


are good, and the dulcified ſpirit 


made as it ought to be, (if it is 
not, it will not diffolve the oils) 
proves a very elegant and grateful 
ftomachic, fimilar to the foregoing 
ſweet elixir: a tea-ſpoonful of ei- 


ther may be taken two or three 


times a day, 
_ A medicine of this kind was for- 
merly in great eſteem under the title 
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to the quantity of acid, twice or 


of Vicani's voraTILE ELIXIR 
or _VITRIOL,; the compoſition o 
Which was firſt communicated to 
the public in the Pharmactpœia re- 


Formata. It is prepared by digeſt- 


ing ſome volatile ſpirit of vitriol up- 
on a ſmall quantity of mint leaves 
curiouſly dried, till the liquor has 
Lake a fine green colour. If 
the ſpirit, as it frequently does, 
partakes too much of yo acid, this 
colour will not ſucceed : in fuch 
caſe it ſhould be rectified from a 
little faxt alkaline ſalt, as hereafter 
directed ir chap. viii. ſect. 5, The 
mint is moſt commodiouſly ſuſpend- 
ed in the ſpirit in a fine linen 
cloth: this prevents the neceſſity 
of filtration, during which the 
more volatile parts would exhale. 


ELIXIR MYRRHE 
COMPOSITUM. 
Compound 2 of myrrh. 
Lond. 


Take of | | 
Extract of ſavin, one ounce ; 
Tincture of caſtor, one pint ; 
Tin&ure of myrrh, half a pint. 
Digeſt them together, and then 
{train the elixir. 


Tuis preparation is improved 
from one deſcribed in ſome former 
diſpenſatories under the name of 
ELIxIX UTERINUM. It is a medi- 
cine of great importance in uterine 
obſtructions, and in hypochondrical 
caſes; though, poſſibly, means 
might be contrived of ſuperadding 
more effectually the virtues of ſavin 
to a tincture of myrrh and caſtor, 
It may be given from five drops 
to twenty or thirty, or more, in 
pennyroyal water, or any other 
{uitable vehicle. 


ELIXIR SACRUM. 
| Edinb. | 
Take of iN 
Rhubarb, cut ſmall, ten drams 3 
| Socoto- 


Chap. 3. 
Socotorine aloes, in powder, fix 
drams ; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, half an 
ounce ; | 
French brandy, two pints. 
Digeſt for two days, and then ſtrain 
the elixir, 


SPERITUS VINOSUS 
CAMPHORATUS. 
Campherated ſpirit of wine. 

* Lond. We = 
Take of | 
Camphor, two ounces ; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Mix them together, that the cam- 
phor may be diſſolved. 


Tus ſolution of camphor is em- 
ployed chiefly for external uſes, 
againſt rheumatic pains, paralytic 
numbneſſes, inflammations, for diſ- 
cuſſing tumours, preventing gan- 
grenes, or reſtraining their pro- 
greſs. It is too pungent to be 
exhibited internally, even when di- 
luted, nor does the dilution ſucceed 
well; for on the admixture of 
aqueous liquors, the camphor gra- 
dually ſeparates and runs together 
into little maſſes. 
_ Hoffman, Rothen, and others, 
mention a camphorated ſpirit not 


ſubject to this inconvenience. It 


is prepared by grinding the cam- 
phor with ſomewhat more than an 
equal weight of fixt alkaline ſalt, 
then adding a proper quantity of 
we ſpirit, and drawing off one 

alf of it by diſtillation. This ſpi- 
rit was propoſed to the college to 
be received into the pharmacopœia, 
at the late reviſal, under the title 
of SPIRITUS caurhox R TARTA- 
RIZATUS, But upon trial, it did 
not anſwer expectation: ſome of 
the camphor, as the committee ob- 
ſerve, riſes with the ſpirit in diſtil- 
lation, though but a ſmall quantity ; 
whence, mixed with a large portion 
of water, it does not ſenſibly ren- 


— 
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der it turbid ; but in a proper 
quantity, it exhibits the ſame ap- 
pearance as the more common cam- 
phorated ſpirit : ir did not appear, 
that ſpirit diſtilled from camphor, 
with or without the alkaline falt, 
differed at all in this reſpect. 

The moſt convenient method of 


_ uniting camphor with aqueous li- 
quors, for internal uſe, ſeems to be 


by the mediation of almonds, or of 
mucilages ; triturated with theſe, it 
readily mingles with water into the 
form of an emulſion, at the fame 
time that its pungency is conſider- 
ably abated. It may alſo be com- 
modioũſly exþibited in the form of 


an oily draught, expreſſed oils to- 


tally diſſolving it. 


'TincCTURA BENZOINT, 
Tincture of benzoine. 

Take of 

Benzoine, four ounces ; 

Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, one pint. 
Digeſt them together in a ſand-heat 

or three or four days, and then 
decant off the tincture. | 


Tus tincture ſtands recommend- 
ed in aſthmas, and other diſorders 
of the lungs, in doſes of from twenty 
to ſixty or ſeventy drops. It has, 
however, been principally made 
uſe of externally, as a coſmetic, 
for clearing and ſmoothing the 
ſkin : for theſe purpoſes it is mix- 
ed with a large proportion of wa- 
ter, when it forms a white liquor 
called Lac vigcints. If this be 
ſuffered to reſt for ſome time, the 
benzoine precipitates, in form of 
a white magiſtery, (of a very plea- 


ſant ſmell, and not difagreeable 


taſte) which in the Brandenburgh 
pharmacopceia is preferred to the 
flowers. of benzoine, as being free 
from the empyreumatic flavour 
which theſe are generally attended 
with: it is, however, of a differ- 
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ent nature from the flowers, being 
no Other than the benzoine in its 
whole ſubſtance; whereas the flow- 
ers are a diſtin part of it, not re- 
finous, like the reſt of the maſs, but 
rather, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
of the ſaline kind. The precipita- 
tion is directed to be made with 
roſe water. 


GuTTrTz# vir. 
Drops of life. 
Take of 
Opium, four ounces ; 
Saffron, one ounce ; 
Virginian ſnak eroot, 


- Cochineal, each half an ounce; 


Nutmegs, N 
- Zedoary, each two ounces; 
Camphor, one ounce ; 
Tincture of diaphoretic antimo- 
ny, one pint ; | 
Water, two pints. 


Digeſt the opium with the water in 


a ſcalding heat, till as much as 
poſſible of it is diſſolved, and 
5 paſs the ſolution through a 
trainer. Digeſt the other ingre- 


* - \ * r 
. dients in the antimonial tinfture < 


for three or four days. Mix 
both liquors together, let? them 
-: ſtand in digeſtion for two days 
longer, and after the feces have 


ſubſided, pour off the clear for 
- ale. 


-= 


mon opiates, and Jeſs apt to leave a 
nauſea on the ſtomach : the doſe is 
From ten drops to forty or fifty. 


TixcruRA feu kEssENTIA AMBRE. 
Tincfure or efſence of ambergris. 


Pari/. 
Take of 
Ambergris, one dram; 
Tartarized ſpirit of wine, . 
Spirit of roſes, that is, highly 


. op 
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ten drops may 


Tuts medicine has been recom- 
mended as preferable to the com- 


Part III. 


rectiſied ſpirit of wine drawn 

off from dried damaſk roſes, 
each one ounce and a half. 

Digeſt in the heat of a water-bath, 


Tae ambergris, if pure, is here 
totally diſſolved into à reddiſh li- 
quor, provided the heat be ſuffi- 
cient to make the ſpirit boil or 
fimmer : with a weaker heat, or if 
the ſpirit is not highly rectified, 
the ſolution does not ſucceed, This 
tincture is a high cordial : eight ar 
* taken on ſugar. 


/ 


TincTuRa ſeu EssENTIAREOIA. 
The royal tincture, or eſſence, 


Pari/. 
Take of 


Ambergris, two ſcruples ; 
Muſk, one ſcruple; 

Civet, ten grains; 

Oil of cinnamon, fix drops: 

Oil of rhodium, four drops; 

Salt of tartar, half a dram; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, 
Spirit of roſes, 
Spirit of orange flowers, each 
one ounce and a half. 

Grind the ſalt of tartar with the 
ambergris, rauſk, civet, and eſſen- 
tial oils, till they are thorough] 
mixed ; then add the fpirits, ry 
digeſt in a warm place for ſome 
days, frequently ſhaking the veſ- 
ſel ; afterwards let the liquor ſet- 
tle, and pour off the clear from 
the dregs. 


Tas tincture is a very high per- 
fume ; and by thoſe who can bear 
ſubſtances of that claſs, may be 
taken like the preceding, as a cor- 


dial. A few drops give a fine fla- 


vour to a large quantity of other 
liquors. The ambergris diſſolves 
here with leſs heat than in the fore- 
going preparation; the eſſential 
oils promoting its ſolution, 


TINCTURA 


Chap. 3. 
TincTURA ODONTALGICA Myn- 
$ICHTI. - | 
Mynficht's tincture for the toothach, 
Argentoraten/. | 
Take of | 


Guaiacum wood, two ounces ; . 

Saſſafras, ww 
'  Sarſaparilia, each one ounce ; 

Pellitory of Spain, 

Alum, J 5 
Sal prunellæ, each half an ounce; 
Staveſacre ſeeds, * 
Henbane ſeeds, each two drams; 

Opium, | 

Cloves, each. one 

half; 

Serpyllum, 

Origanum, 

Safffon, each one dram; 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, | 
Vinegar, each one pint and a 

TOES 
Reduce the dry ingredients into 

powder, and extract a tincture 

from them with the ſpirit and vi- 

negar mixed. 


dram and a 


* . 


« A LIT TIE of this tincture is to 
&« be taken warm into the mouth, 
and repeated if there ſhould be 
« occaſion. It effeQually relieves 


© the moſt violent toothachs ; pre- 


40 venting the afflux of humours, 


« and ſurprizingly extracting thoſe 
e already ſettled upon the parts: 
« the pain ſeems often on the 


'« firſt application of it to increaſe, 


but ſoon after abates and goes 


off.» The above compoſition, 
and this account of its virtues, is 
from the pharmacopœia of the col- 
lege of Straſburg. 


ESSENTIA 'ALEXIPHARMACA 
STAHLI1. 
Stabl's alexipharmae efſence, 
;  Argentoratenf, 
Take of the roots of 
 Maſterwort, 
Carline thiſtle, 
Angelica, 


.. Spirtuous Tinfures. . 


cacy, though 
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Pimpinella alba, each half an 
ounce; is 

_ Swallow-wort, 

Elecampane, 

White dittany, 

Contrayerva, | 

Wild valerian, each one ounce. 
Extract an eſſence or tincture from 
_ theſe ingredients, with a ſuffi. 
_ cient quantity of highly rectiſied 

ſpirit of wine. 


Tuts tincture, kept a ſecret by 
its celebrated author, and firſt pub- 
liſhed by Juncker, is greatly eſteem- 
ed by many of the German phy- 
ſicians as a diaphoretic and alexi- 
pharmac, for attenvating viſcid hu- 
mours, and gently promoting urine ; 
both in low fevers, particularly 
in exanthematous ones, where the 
eruptions have been repelled, and 
in chronical diſorders: the doſe is 
twenty or thirty drops or more. 
It is doubtleſs a medicine of effi- 
ſome of its ingre- 
dients might be retrenched with- 
out injury to its virtue, 


EssEN TIA LIGNORUM. 
Eſence of the woods. 
| Argentoratenſ. 8 
Take of 
Saſſafras, two ounces; 
Guaiacum, three ounces ; 
China root, 
Sarſaparilla, 
Red ſaunders, | 
Yellow ſaunders, each one ounce; 
Spirit of wine, as much- as will 
cover the above ingredients 
to the height of four inches. 


Digeſt for eight days, and then fil- 


ter the eſſence. 
I 


Tur1s eſſence, or tincture, is | 


_ in venereal and catarrhous 


iforders, and impurities of the 
humours in general, from a ſcru- 
ple to a dram or more. By gently 


drawing off half of the ſpirit, the 


remainder 


2; 
* 


* 
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remainder becomes proportionably 


ſtronger, and is then called e/entia 
kgnorum concentrate. 
* viræ. 
Balſam of life.” © 
riod © 
Take of | 
E ſſential oils of Lavender, 
pag Nutmegs, 
Cloves, 
Rhodium, 
Serpyllum, each 
bale a dram ; 
. 
Lemon 5 
Bergamotte, each 
6 two ſcruples; 
Balſam of Peru, one dram; 
Highly reQified ſpirit of laven- 


er, fifteen ounces. 


XpRESSED Oils extract the re- 
©; finous and oily parts of vege- 
tables, but do not act upon, or a- 
nite with the gummy and mucila- 
ginous: hence the oleum e mucila- 
ginibus of the ſhops contains no- 
thing of the mucilage which its in- 
gredients abound with. Theſe oils 
may be tinged, by vegetable mat- 
ters, of almoſt all colours; the 
leaves of moſt plants communicate 
a green; yellow flowers, a dilute 

old colour; ſome red flowers, a 
f ht red; alkanet root, a beauti- 
ful and deep red. 

In making the officinal oils from 
the leaves of plants, a good deal 
of care is neceſſary, to give them 
the fine green colour expected in 
them. I? the boiling of the herb 
in the oil is not continued till all 
the aqueous moiſture has exhaled 
(the mark of which is, the herb's 
being criſp) the oil will have a 

2 | 
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Firſt diſſolve the balſam in the ſpi- 
rit, then add the oils, and dig 
till the whole is diffolved. 


Tuis fragrant balſam is an im- 
rovement on one deſcribed by 

offman, in his notes on Poterius, 
and is probaby the ſame, or nearly 
the ſame, with the balſam ſo much 
celebrated afterwards in that au- 
thor's practice, internally in lan- 
guors, faintings, debilities of the 
nervous ſyſtem, colics, &c. from 
ten to twenty or thirty drops, and 
externally, applied to the noſtrils, 


_ temples, &c. in vertiginous, le- 


thargic, and other like complaints. 
Thus much is certain, from Hoff- 
man's own writings, that his bal- 
ſam was e of fragrant oils 


diſſolved in rectified ſpirit of wine. 


8 EC T. VI. 
Oils by infuſton and decockion. 


dingy yellowiſh hue ; if continued 
5 it turns black, and con- 
tracts an empyreumatic ſmell. The 
moſt convenient method of ma- 
naging the proceſs ſeems to be, to 
ſtrain off the oil when ſufficiently 
impregnated with the virtue of the 

ant, and afterwards to let it ſtand 
in a clean veſſel, over a gentle fire, 


until, by frequent trials on a white 


tile, it appears to have gained tlie 
deep green colour required. 


OLEUM CHAMEMELI. 
Oil of chamomile. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Chamomile, with the flowers, 
freſh gathered and bruiſed, 
one pound ; 5 
Oil olive, three pints. a 
Boil them gently till the herb is 
almoſt criſp; then ſtrain and 
preſs out the oil. | 
The 
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The oils of other herbs are pre- 
pared in the ſame manner. 


OLEUM HYPERICI. 
Oil of 0 1907 wort. 
ond. 


Take of 


© The flowers of St. John's wort, 


full blown, freſh gathered, 
and carefully freed from the 
cups, four ounces ;. _ 
Oil olive, two pints. 
Pour the oil upon the flowers, and 
let them ſand together, till the 
oil is ſufficiently coloured. 


OLEUM e MUCILAGINIBUS. 
Oil of mucilages. 
| Land. 
Take of | 
Marſhmallow root, freſh, half a 
pound; 
Linſeed, 
Fenugreek . ſeed, each three 
ounces ; 


Water, two pints ; 
Oil olive, four pints. 
Bruiſe the roots and ſeeds, and 
gently boil them in the water for 
half an hour: then add the oil, 
and continue the boiling till all 
the water is waſted; Retreats 
let the oil be carefully poured 
off for uſe. 


OLEUM SAMBUCINUM. 
- Oil of elder. | 
e 


Take of 
Elder flowers, one pound, 
Oil olive, two pints. * 

Boil the flowers in the ol, till 
they are almoſt criſp; then preſs 
out the oil, and ſet it by till the 
feces have ſubſided. 


OLEUM VIRIDE. 
Green oil. 
ws Lond, 
Take of 
Bay leaves, 


Rue leaves, 
Matjoram leaves, 
Sea worttiwood leaves, | 
Chamomile leaves, each, freſh 
athered, three ounces ; - 
off otive, two pints. S687» 
Bruiſe the hetbs, and gently boil 
them in the oil till they are al- 
moſt criſp; then preſs out the 
dil, let it ſtand to ſettle, and 
afterwards pour it off from the 
ſediment. | 
| Att, the foregoing oils are de- 
ſighed for extern es 
only. They are ſuppoſed, beſides 


the general emollient quality of the 


vil itſelf, to receive particular vir- 


tues from the ingredients : that of 


chamomile flowers, to be a warm 
diſcutient and reſolvent; that of 
St. John's wort flowers to be pecu- 
liarly grateful to the nerves, to give 
great relief in all kinds of pains 
and wearineſs, to reſolve. tumors 
and heal wounds and ulcers ; and 


the oil of mucilages to be. ſofter / 


and more emollient than common 
oil, An oil prepared in the ſame 
manner from wormwood, rubbed 


on the ſtomach and umbilical re- 


ion, is ſaid to excite a re 
engthen the viſcera, and kill 
worms; and one from rue, to be 
of ſingular efficacy againſt worms 
and colicky pains, and ſwellings. 


It is preſumed, however, that at 
. preſent there are few who expect 


much more from theſe preparations 
than from common oil itſelf, which 
has the advantage of being lefs 
offenſive. The mucilaginous in- 
gredients, marſhmallow root and 
linſeed, in the aleum e mucilaginibus, 


make no addition to the virtue of 


the oil, for mucilages, as alread 
obſerved, are not ſoluble in oils. 
Experience has not diſcovered any 
ſl 2 qualities in flowers of 
St. John's wort, that four ounces 
of them ſhould communicate any 
remark- 


r I AS upp = +» © OG EIT DEA EY ² Is w SY on es > — _——— 


might not be deſtitute of activity, 


parations, appears to be, by mix- 
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remarkable virtue to a quart of oil. 
Of the other herbs, the more va- 
luable parts are diſſipated by the 
boiling heat: and although the re- 
maining matter, if it was taken 
internally either by itſelf, or diffolv- 
ed in watery or ſpirituous liquors, 


yet it can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed, 


when combined with a large quan- 


tity of oil, to have any material 
effect in external applications. The 
number of theſe oils has, there- 
fore, been judiciouſly retrenched, 
at the late reformation : the five, 
above retained, are not one-tenth 
part of thoſe which were formerly 
ordered to be kept in the ſhops. 
The molt certain way of anſwering 


the purpoſes intended by theſe pre- 


ing with the expreſſed oil a ſuitable 


quantity either of the native reſins 
of vegetables, or of the eſſential 
oils and reſinous extracts artificially 
prepared from them, 


- OLEUM:CAMPHORATUM. 
0 Campbhorated oil. 

va; '* Edinb. 
Take of 


. - Freſh drawn oil of almonds, or 


linſeed, two ounces ; 
Camphor, one ounce. 
Diſſolve the camphor in the oil. 


Tais oil, is deſigned, like the 


foregoing ones, for external pur- 
poſes. It has been in uſe for ſome 


* 


* 


17 


time, in the infirmary of Edinburgh, 
againſt burns, rheumatic pains, 
Kc. and is thence received into the 


pharmacopœia of the Edinburgh 
e 
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OLEUM ODORIFERUM. 
O doriftrous oil. 

Let ſome fine carded cotton be dipt 
in oil olive, or oil of ben nuts, 
that it may be thoroughly im- 
bibed with the oil, without re- 
taining ſo much as to drip ſpon- 
taneouſly, Lay a bed of this 
cotton in the bottom of a tin 

or porcelane veſſel, and light! 

ſpread upon it a pretty thic 
layer of any odoriferous flowers 

freſh gathered, as jaſmine flow- 
ers, violets, lilies of the valley, 
&c. Above theſe, ſpread more 
of the cotton, and then more 
flowers, alternately, till the veſſel 
is full : then cover it cloſe, and 
let it ſtand for twenty-four hours 
in a gentle warmth. Great part of 
the fragrance of the flowers will 
be communicated to the oil in 
the cotton, which is to be ſtrati- 
fied in the ſame manner with two 
or three freſh quantities of the 
flowers, till it is ſufficiently im- 
pregnated therewith, after which 
the oil is to be ſqueezed out 
from the cotton in a preſs. 


Tuis appears to be the moſt ef- 
fectual method of transferring into 
expreſſed oils the odoriferous mat- 
ter of thoſe tender flowers which 
yield little or no eſſential oil: the 
perfumed oils and eſſences of thoſe 
flowers, brought from Italy, are 
prepared in this manner. The odo- 
rous parts may be again ſeparated 
from the oil, and transferred into 
water or ſpirit, by diſtillation with 
thoſe liquors, 4 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER) V ( 
Conſervation of recent vegetables and their infufions ; Ge. 


by ſugar and boney. 


S EC T. 1. 


Conſerves. 


Os ERES are compoſitions 
of recent vegetable matters 
and ſugar, beaten together into an 
uniform maſs. d $44] 
This management was introduced 
for preſerving certain ſimples, un- 
dried, in an agreeable form, with 
as little alteration as poſſible in their 
native virtues ; and to ſome ſub- 
jects it is very advantageouſly ap- 
plied. ys whoſe virtues 
are loſt or deſtroyed in drying, may 
in this form be kept uninjured for 
a a length of time: for, by carefully 
ſecuring the mouth of the contain- 
ing veſſel, the alteration, as well 
as diſſipation, of their active prin- 
Ciples, is generally prevented; and 
the ſugar preſerves them from che 
— which juicy vegetables 
would otherwiſe undergo. 

There are, however, ſundry ve- 
getables, whoſe virtues are impair- 
ed by this treatment. Mucilagi- 
nous ſubſtances, by long lying with 
ſugar, become leſs glutinous; and 
aſtringents, ſenſibly ſofter upon the 
palate. Many of the fragrant flow- 
ers are of ſo tender and delicate a 
texture, as almoſt entirely to loſe 
their peculiar qualities on being 
beaten or bruiſed. | | 

In general, it is obvious, that in 
this form, on account of the large 
admixture of ſugar, only ſubſtances 
of conſiderable activity can be taken 
to advantage as medicines. And 


Leaves are picked from che ialks, 


indeed, conſerves are at preſent 
conſidered chiefly as auxiliaries to 
medicines of greater efficacy; or 
as intermediums for joining them 
together. They are very convenient 
for reducing into boluſes or pills, 
the more ponderous powders, as 
mercurius dulcis, the calces of iron, 
and other mineral preparations ; 
which with liquid or leſs conſiſt- 
ent matters, as ſyrups, will not 
r 3 5 

The ſhops were formerly incum- 
bered with many conſerves altoge- 
ther inſignificant ; the few now re- 
tained have in general either an a- 
greeable flavour to recommend 
them, or are capable of anſwering, 
ſome uſeful purpoſes as medicines. 
Their common doſe is the bulk of 
a nutmeg, or as much as can' be' 
taken up at once or twice upon the 
point of a knife. There is in ge- 
neral no great danger of exceeding 
in this particulac. 


methed” ef 


General 
conſerves. 


propering” 


4 


and flowers from their cups. 
They are then beaten in a marble 
mortar, with a wooden, peſlle, 
into a ſmooth maſs; after which, 
thrice their weight of double- 
refined ſugar is added by de- 
grees, 
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grees, and the beating continued 

till they are uniformly mixed. 

The ſugar ſhould be pulverized 
by itſelf, and paſſed through a 
fieve, before it 1s mixed with the 
vegetable maſs ; otherwiſe it can- 
not eaſily be reduced to ſufficient 
fineneſs, ſo as to be duly incor- 
porated. Some vegetables are ſcarce 
reducible to the requiſite fineneſs 
by beating in a mortar: ſuch is 
orange peel. This is moſt conve- 
nientiy raſped or grated off from 
the fruit, then well mixed with the 
ſugar, and the compound ſet by in 
a cloſe veſſel for ſome weeks; af- 


ter which, it may be beaten ſmooth 


with coniiderably leſs labour than at 
firſt. This peel, and red roſe buds, 
are commonly d in a wooden 
mill made for Ts | 


CONSERVA foliorum COCH- 
LEARIL Z hortenſis. 
Conſerve of the leaves of garden 


,. 
pew 


Tas is the only form that ſcur- 


vygraſs in ſubſtance can be kept in, 


without the total loſs of its virtues. 
'The- conſerve retains the full taſte 
and virtue of the herb for a very 


| conſiderable length of time; as a 


ear or two; provided the veſſel 

x made perfectly cloſe, and ſet in 
It may be 2 in 

ſcorbutic habits, three or ſour times 
a day, or oftener ; though it 1s 
more frequently uſed as an aſſiſtant 
to other. medicines of ſimilar inten- 
tion, than depended. on by itſelf, 
It is an exellent.addition to arum 
root in rheumatic caſes ; and in 
this form, even the freſh root of 


arum' may be taken freely, without 


any complaint of the exceflive pun- 
genęy Mich of itfelf it impreſſes 
on the tongue. An ounce of freſh 


' arum root, beaten into a pulp, and 
four ounces or leſs of conſerve of 


ſcurvygraſs, well mixed together, 


" form a compound, in which the 


| the arum is hard! 
1 and which I have 1 
with good effect, to the quantity 
of a nutmeg twice or thrice a day. 
To further ſheath the acrimony of 
the arum, it may be beaten with 
equal its weight of powdered gum 
arabic, before the admixture of the 
conſerve. 


CONSERVA foliorum LUI UL. 
Conſerve of the leaves of wood- 
Trae wo 


L. E. 

THis is a very el and grate- 
ful conſerve; in taſte it is lightly 
acidulous, with a peculiar flavour, 


which ſome reſemble to that of 


2 tea. It is taken occaſionally, 
quenching thirſt; and cooling 
the mouth and fauces in hot diſtem- 
pers. It may be uſefully joined to 
the foregoing preparation, whoſe 
virtue it ſomewhat promotes, at 
the ſame time that it improves 
the taſte. | 


CONSERVA foliorum MEN. 
e THE vulgaris. 
Conſerve of the leaves of ſpear- 
mint. 
Lond. 

THe conſerve of mint retains the 
taſte and virtues of the herb. It 
is given in weakneſs of the ſtomach 
and reachings to vomit ; and not 
unfrequently does ſervice in ſome 
caſes of this kind, where the warm- 
er and more active preparations of 
mint would be leſs proper. 


CONSERVA foliorum RUT.Z. 
Conſerve of ihe leaves of rue. 
ry ond. 


Tus conſerve is given from 
a dram to half an ounce, in cru- 
dities of the primæ viz, for pro- 
moting digeſtion, and in hyſteric 

diſorders: 


Chap. 4. 


diſorders: it gently ſtimulates the 
ſolids, attenuates viſcid juices, and 
excites the natural ſecretions. Some 
have had a great opinion of it, ta- 
ken in a morningy as a preſervative 
againſt the effects of contagious air 
or exhalation. 


CONSERVA ſummitatum AB- 
SINTHII maritimi. 
Conſerve of the tops of ſea worm- 
wood. 

Lond. 

Tus conſerye of wormwood has 
been celebrated in dropſies: Mat- 
thiolus relates, that ſeveral perſons 
were cured by it of that diſtemper, 
without the aſſiſtance of any other 
medicine. Where the diſorder in- 
deed proceeds from a ſimple laxity 
or flaccidity of the ſolids the con- 
tinued uſe of this medicme may be 
of ſome ſervice; as it appears to 
be a not inelegant mild corrobo- 
rant. It is directed to be given in 
the doſe of half an ounce, about 
three hours before meals. 


CONSERVA florum LAVEN- 
DULX. 


Conſerve of — flowers. 


Tuis conſerve is not near ſo fra- 

ant as the flowers themſelves. It 
15 nevertheleſs a ſufficiently agree- 
able one; and is ſometimes uſed 
as a mild cordial, and in debilities 
of the nervous ſyſtem. 


CONSERVA florum MALV ZF. 
Conſerve of the {wr of mallows, 
4 


Tuis is looked upon as an e- 
mollient, and ſometimes made uſe 
of as ſuch in diſorders of the breaſt 
and urinary paſſages. It is the 


nor do che flowers themſelves ap- 
Pear to have much virtue. 


 Conſerves. 
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CONSERVA flerum ROSARUM 


rubrarum immaturarum. 


Cenſerve of oy buds of red roſes. 
| E. 


Tais is à very agreeable and 
uſeful conſerve, A dram or two, 
5 in warm milk, are fre- 

gently given as a light reſtringe 

— — of * 8 
likewiſe in coughs and phthifical 
complaints. In the German ephe- 
merides, examples are related of 
very dangerous phthiſes cured b 

the continued uſe of this medi- 
cine: in one of theſe caſes, twenty 
pounds of the conſerve were taken 
in the ſpace of a month; and in 
another, upwards of thirty. Ri- 
verius mentions ſeveral other in- 


| Rances of this kind. 


CONSERVA — RORISMA- 
| NI. 1645 
Conſerve of 2 floivers. 
Ros E MART flowers in great mea- 
ſure loſe their peculiar fragtance by 
beating, and hence the conſerve has 
very little of their flavour. Some 
are therefore accuſtomed to make 
this preparation from the leaves of 
the plant (which retain their vir- 
tues under the peſtle) or at leaſt to 
add a portion of theſe to the flow - 
ers. The conſerve of roſemary is 
directed in weakneſs of the nerve: 
and as a light cordial. 4 


CON SERVA flavedinis CORTI- 
CUM AURANTIORUM 
Hiſpalenſium. 
Conſerve of the yellow rind r 
Seville 2 peel. 


Tuts conſerve is a very elegant 


one, containing all the virtues: of 
uri the the peel in a form ſufficiently a- 
moſt unimportant of the conſerves: 


ble both with regard to the 


doſe and the conveniency of taking. 


It is a pleaſant warm ſtomachic. 
and 
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luable 
tracted by the liquor, and conſe- 


and in this intention is frequently 


made uſe of. 


CON SERVA FRUCTUS CY- 
| NOSBATI. 


b - hips. 


. Hips require leſs ſugar for redu- 
eing them into a conſerve, than 
the ſubitances above enumerated, ' 


Twelve ounces of the pulp of the 
Tipe fruit, are to be mixed with 
only twenty ounces of ſugar. 


© Tae conſerve of hips is of ſome 


eſteem as a ſoft, cooling reſtrin- 


gent; three or four drams or more 


are given at a time, in bilious fluxes, 
ſharpneſs of urine, and hot indiſ- 
- poſitions of the ftomach. A good 
deal of care is requiſite on the part 


of the apothecary in' making this 
conſerve : the pulp is apt to carry 


with it ſome of the prickly fibres, 


which the infide of the fruit is 
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ſtringent, and ma 
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lined with ; if theſe are retained in | 
the conſerve, they will irritate the 
ſtomach, ſo as to occaſion vomiting. 


CONSERVA PRUNORUM 
SILVESTRIUM. ; 


| * » 4 ſloes. 


Let the ſloes be put into water, 
and ſet over the fire till they 
grow ſofr, with care that they 

o not burſt. Then take the 
ſloes out of the water, preſs out 
their pulp, and mix with it thrice 
its weight of double-refined ſu- 

gar. | 


Tuis preparation is a gentle a- 
{ given as 
ſuch in the doſe of two or three 
drams. The degree of its aftrin- 
gency will vary according to the 
maturity of the ſloes, and the 
length of time that the conſerve 
has been kept. 1 


SECT, II. 


ſteeping, or boiling recent 
ſimples, firſt in water, and then 
in ſyrup, or ſolution of ſugar. 
The ſubject is afterwards either 
kept moiſt in the ſyrup, or taken 
out and dried, that the ſugar 


ff may candy upon it ; this laſt is 


- the moſt uſual method. 
In this proceſs, ſome of the va- 
parts of the ſubje& are ex- 


quently loſt to the preparatien ; 
greater regard being here had to 
palatableneſs than medicinal efficacy. 


And indeed moſt of the prepara- 


tions of this kind are confidered 
rather as ſweetmeats than as medi- 
cines; as the buſineſs of the con- 


fectioner rather than of che apo- 


+. a 


2 Preſerves. ; 
'DResznves are made, by 


thecary. It would be needleſs 
therefore to mention the doſes of 
the ſeveral articles, or give parti- 
cular remarks. on the manner of 
preparing them. 


RADIX ERYNGII CONDITA. 
Candied eryngo roots. © 
Lond. 


Boil them in water, till the rind 
will eafily peel off: when peel- 
ed, ſlit them through the middle, 
take out the pith, and waſh them 

three or four times in cold wa- 
ter. For every pound of the 
roots, ſo prepared, take two 
pounds of double- refined ſugar, 
which is to be diflolved in a pro- 


per quantity of water, and ſet 


over the fire: as ſoon as the li- 
quor 


ry 
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quor begins to boil, put in the 
roots, and continue the boiling 
till they are ſoft. - 
After this manner are candied 
ANGELICA CAULES. 
Angelica ſtalks. 


CORTEX AURANTIORUM 
CONDITUS. 
Candied orange peel. 
Lond. | 
Steep the freſh peels of Seville 
oranges in water, which is to be 
frequently renewed, until they 
loſe their bitterneſs. Then, hav- 
ing diſſolved in water a ſuitaple 
quantity of double-reſined ſugar, 
boil the peels in this liquor till 
they become ſoft and tranſparent. 


After the ſame manner are candied 


LIMONUM CORTICES. 
Lemon peels [L.] 


In the ſame, or a ſimilar man- 


ner, may likewiſe be candied 


RADICES ANGELLICXE. 
Angelica roots [E. ] 


RADICES HELENII. 
Elecampane roots [E.] 


ä All ſorts of fruits, flowers; and 


ſeeds may alſo be preſerved, 
either by keeping them in ſyrup, 
or cruſting them over with ſu- 
gar; but theſe kinds of prepara- 
tions ſcarce belong to the art of 
pharmacy. 

Nutmegs and ginger are brought 
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to us ready cendied from the 
Eaſt- Indies [E.] 


MARS SACCHARATUS, 
Candied tel. 
Edinb, 

Put any quantity of clean filings of 
iron into a braſs kettle, ſuſpend- 
ed over a very gentle fire. Add 

to them, by little and little, 
twice their weight of white ſu- 
gar, boiled to To conſiſtence of 
candy, with which powdered 
ſtarch has been previouſly mixed 
in the proportion. of a dram to 
every pound; agitating the ket- 

_ tle continually, that the filings 
may be cruſted over with the 
ſugar, and taking great care to 

prevent their running into Jumps. 


1 


Tuis is a very agreeable prepa- 


ration of ſteel; but has hitherto 


been made only by the confection- 
ers. The college of Edinburgh 


received it in the former editions : - 
but, as there deſcribed, it was al- 


moſt im poſſible to hinder the matter 
from —— into Jumps. They 
have now diſcovered the inter- 
medium which prevents that incon- 
venience, and which the confec- 
tioners have kept a ſecret; the 
addition of a little ſtarch to the 
ſugar. The preparation may be 
given to the quantity of half a 
dram, in thoſe caſes wherein cha- 


lybeat medicines are proper. See 


page 141. 


SRG HII. 
Gellies., 


JW ETABLE pellies are com- 

poſed of the juices of fruits 
and ſugar, boiled to a thick con- 
ſiſtence. Independently of the ad- 
mixture of ſugar, the boiling ap- 
pears to occaſion ſome alteration in 
the quality of che juices themſelves. 


The recent juices of the ſummer 
fruits are prone to fermentation”: 
after they have been boiled, they 
are leſs diſpoſed to ferment, and at 
the ſame time they are much leſs 
liable to produce, in the human bo- 
dy, flatulencies, gripes, or fluxes ; 

2 though 


5 
„ 


| 
| 
| 


* 


Take three 


quince juice, and a pound of 


* 


* 


thought to be at preſent. 
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though they ſtill retain, in no 
ſmall degree, their original an- 
tiſeptic, anti · inflammatory, and 
aperient or reſtringent virtues. 


GELATINA, ſeu miva 
CYDONIORUM. 
Gelly, or marmalade, of quinces. 
: Edinb. 


pints of depurated 


white ſugar. Simmer them to- 
gether, to a proper thickneſs, 


Tuts is an uſeful, cooling, re- 
ſtringent medicine: it is given in 


weakneſs of the ftomach, reach- 
ings to vomit, diarrhœas and dy- 


ſenteries, proceeding from an hot 
indiſpoſition, or ſharp bilious hu- 
It is beſt taken in little 
quantities, as a 'tea-ſpoonful or 


mours. 


two now and then, either by it- 


ſelf, or diluted with any ſuitable 


* 


liquors. | 


- GELATINA BERBERORUM. 
: Gelly of barberries. 


Edinb. 

Take a pound of barberries picked 
clean from the ſtalks, and the 
ſame quantity of white ſugar. 
Boil them with a gentle heat, to 
a due conſiſtence; then paſs the 
gelly through a flannel cloth. 
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GELATINA RIBESIORUM, 
Gelly of currants, 
| EZdinb. 
is prepared after the ſame manner. 


Here the trouble of expreſſion 
is ſaved, theſe ſoft fruits freely 
giving out their juice, which in- 


corporates with the ſugar, in the 


proceſs. Both theſe 13 
are gratefully ſub- acid and cool- 
ing, and in this intention are oc- 
caſionally made uſe of, for moiſt- 
ening the mouth and fauces in 
febrile or inflammatory diſtempers. 
Diſſolved in water, they afford an 
uſeful diluent drink, of a ſapo- 
naceous nature, which mingles 
with the blood or its ſerum when 
thickened (as in ſome kinds of 
fevers) where pure water runs off 
by the kidneys almoſt unchanged. 
By the fame qualities, they prove 
ſerviceable likewiſe in chronical 
diſorders proceeding from ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, or ac- 
companied with immoderate heat: 
in bilious fluxes and putrid ſcur- 
vies, their liberal and continued 
uſe has ſometimes had good ef- 
fects. Boerhaave greatly com- 
mends theſe kinds of prepara- 
tions in the ſcorbutic diſorders to 
which ſeafaring people are par- 
ticularly ſubject. 


8 E C T. Tu. 
Syrups. 


YRUPS are faturated ſolutions 

of ſugar, made in water, or 
"watery or vinous infuſions, or in 
juices. They were formerly con- 
ſidered as medicines of much 
greater importance, than they are 
Syrups 
and diſtilled waters were for ſome 
ages made uſe of as the great 
alteratives; inſomuch that the 


evacuation of any peccant humour 
was never attempted till, by a 
due courſe of theſe, it had firſt 
been regularly prepared fore ex- 
pulſion. Hence aroſe the exuber- 
ant collection of both, which we 
meet with in pharmacopœias: and 
like errors have prevailed in each. 
As multitudes of diſtilled waters 
have been compounded from ma- 

terials 
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terials unfit to give any virtue 
over the helm: ſo numbers of 


ſyrups have been prepared from 


| ingredients, which in this form 


cannot be taken in ſufficient doſes 
to exert their virtues ; for two- 
thirds of a ſyrup conſiſt of ſugar, 
and preateſt part of the remaining 
third is an aqueous fluid. 
Syrups are at preſent chiefly re- 
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garded as convenient vehicles for 
medicines of greater efficacy; and 
made uſe of for ſweetening draughts 
and juleps, for reducing the light-. 
er powders into boluſes, palls, 
or electaries, and other. ike pur- 

oſes. Some likewiſe may not 
1mproperly, be conſidered as me- 
dicines themſelves ; as thoſe of 


ſaffron, and buckthorn berries. 


General rules for preparing Hrups. 


* , 

All the rules laid down for mak- 
ing decoctions are likewiſe to 
be obſerved. in the decoQtions 
for ſyrups. Vegetables, both 
for decoctions and infuſions, 
ought to be dry, unleſs they 
are expreſsly ordered other- 
wiſe [E.] i 


In the London pharmacopœia, on- 


ly the pureſt or double - reſined 
ſugar is allowed. jp 
In the Edinburgh, the directions 

are leſs explicit. For ſuch ſy- 
rups as are prepared without 
botling, it is left to the choice 
of the operator to employ ei- 
ther the double-refined, or the 
common white ſugar ; which 
laſt he is directed to purify, for 
thoſe ſyrups (not for the others) 
by previouſly ſolving it in 
water, Clarifying the ſolution 
with whites of eggs, and boil- 
ing it down to a thick con- 
ſiſtence, with care to take off 
the ſcum which riſes during the 
boiling. 

In the ſyrups prepared by boil- 
ing, it has been cuſtomary to per- 
form the clarification with whites 
of egos after the ſugar had been 
diſſolved in the decoction of the 
vegetable. This method is ap- 
parently injurious to the prepara- 
tion ; ince not only the impuri- 
ues of the fugar are thus diſ- 


charged ; but a conſiderable part 
likewiſe of the medicinal matter, 
which the water had before taken 
up from the ingredients, is ſepa- 
rated along with them, Nor in- 
deed is the clarification and def- 
pumation of the. ſugar, by itſelf 
very adviſable, for its purification 
by this proceſs is not ſo perfect 
as might be expected; after it has 
undergone this proceſs, the re- 
finers ſtill ſeparate from it a quan- 
tity of oily matter, which is diſ- 
agreeable to weak ſtomachs. See 
page 212. It appears therefore 
moſt eligible to employ fine ſugar 
for all the ſyrups ; even the purga- 
tive ones (Which have been uſual- 
ly made with coarſe ſugar, as 
ſomewhat coinciding -with their 
intention) not excepted ; for as 
purgative medicines are in gene- 
ral ungrateful to the ftomach, it 
is certainly improper to employ 
an addition which. increaſes their 
offenſiveneſs. . 
| III. 


Where the weight of the ſugar 


is not expreſſed, twenty- nine 
- ounces thereof are to be taken 
to every pint of liquor. The 
ſugar is to be reduced into 
powder, and diſſolved in the 
liquor by the heat of a water- 
bath, unleſs ordered otherwiſe. 


2 | 
Z 2 Although 
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Although in the formulz of ſe- 
veral of the ſyrups, a double 
© weight of ſugar to that of the li- 
quor is directed, yet leſs will 
generally be ſufficient. Firſt 
therefore diſſolve in the liquor 
an equal weight of ſugar, then 
gradually add ſome more in 

powder, till a little remains un- 
diſſolved at the bottom, which 
is to be afterwards incorporated 
by ſetting the ſyrup in a water- 
bath [E.] 585% -: 

The quantity of ſugar ſhould be 
ſo much, as the liquoris capable 
of keeping diſſclved in the cold: 
if there is more, a part of it will 
Aeparate, and concrete into cryſtals, 
or candy; if leſs, the ſyrup will 
be ſubject to ferment, eſpecially in 
warm weather, and change into 
a vinous or ſour liquor. If, in 
cryſtallizing, only the ſuperfluous 
ſugar ſeparated, it would be of no 
inconvenzence ; but when part of 
the ſugar has candied, the remain- 
ing ſyrup, is found to have an un- 
der proportion, and is as ſubject to 
termentation as if-it had wanted 
ſugar at firſt, 
, wn + 5 
Copper veſſels, unleſs they are well 

tinned, ſhould not be employed 

in the making of acid ſyrups, 
or ſuch as are compoſed of the 

Juices of fruits [E.] fs 

The confeQioners, who are the 
moſt dextrous people at theſe kinds 
of . preparations, to avoid the ex- 
pence of frequently new tinning 
their veſſels, rarely make uſe of 
any other than copper ones un- 
tinued, in the preparation even of 
the moſt acid ſyrups, as of 

oranges and lemons, - Never- 
vertheleſs, by taking due care, 
that their coppers be well ſcour- 
ed and perfectly clean, and that 
the ſyrup remain no longer 
in them than is abſolutely ne- 
ceifary, they avoid giving it 


% 


any ill taſte or quality from the 
metal. This practice, however, 
is by no means to be recommend- 
ed to the apothecary. | 

V 


The ſyrup, when made, is to be 
ſet by till next day: if any ſac- 
charine cruſt appears upon the 
ſurface, take it off [L.] 


SYRUPUS ex ALLIO. 
Syrup of garlick. 


0 
Lond. 
Take of 
Garlick, ſliced, one pound; 
Boiling water, two pants. 
Macerate them in a cloſe veſſel for 
twelve hours, then ſtrain off the 
liquor, and diſſolve in it a pro- 


per quantity of ſugar, ſo as to 
make a ſyrup. 


TAISs ſyrup is occaſionally 
made uſe of for attenuating viſcid 
phlegm, and promoting expecto- 
ration in humoural aſthmas, and 
oppreſſions of the breaſt: in theſe 
caſes, it proves a medicine of con- 
ſiderable efficacy, though a very 


unpleaſant one : it taſtes and 
. ſmells ſtrongly of the garlick. The 


college have received it as an al- 
ternative to the oxymel ex allic, for 
the uſe of thoſe with whom honey 

diſagrees. OF | 


SYRUPUS ex ALTHAA. 
Syrup of marſhmallows, 


ond. 
Take of | 
" Marſhmallow roots, freſh, one 
pound; | 
Double - refined ſugar, four 
pounds ; a 
Water, one gallon. 


Boil the water with the roots to 


one half: when grown thorough- 
ly cold, pour off and preſs out 
the decoction, and ſet it by for 
a night to ſettle: next morning, 
pour off the clear liquor, and 
adding to it the ſugar, boil the 
| whole 
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- whole to the weight of ſix 
pounds. 


Edinb. 
Fake of 
Marſhmallow 
ounces z 
Liquorice, one ounce ; 
Engliſh maidenhair, one ounce 
and a halt; 
White ſugar, fix pounds ; 
Water, fix pints. 
Boil the water with the marſh- 
mallow roots to the conſump- 
tion of one-third, adding, to- 
wards the end, the liquorice 
and maidenhair ; then firain 
out the remaining decoction, 
and ſuffer it to reſt for ſome 
time. Pour off the clear li- 
- quor from the ſediment, and 
boil it with the ſugar over a 
gentle fire, keeping the matter 
continually ſtirring, till it be- 
comes a ſyrup. This ſyrup 
ſupplies likewiſe the place of 
the pectoral ſyrup. 


roots, three 


Tre ſyrup of marſhmallows 
ſeems to have been a ſort of 


writers, who have taken great 
Pains to alter and amend it, but 
have been wonderfully tender in 
retrenching any of its articles. 
In the above preſcriptions, it is 
lopt of its ſuperfluities, without 
any injury to its virtues. It is 
uſed chiefly in nephritic caſes, for 
8 emollient decoctions, 
and the like; of itſelf, it can do 
little ſervice, notwithſtanding the 
high opinion which ſome have en- 
tertained of it; for what can be 
expected from two or three ſpoon- 
fuls of the ſyrup, when the decoc- 
tion, from. which two or three 
pounds are made, may be taken at 
a draught or two? The college 
of |dinburgh has very properly 
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into one: for the ſyrup of marſh- 


favourite among diſpenſatory - . 


united this and the pectoral ſyrup 
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mallows has always, till the late 
reformation, contained the prin- 
cipal ingredients of the pectoral 
ſyrup, and its own ce pital in- 
gredient Colacides in the fame 
intention. 1 
SYRUPUS e CORTICIBUS 
AURANTIORUM. 


Syrup of orange peel. 
Lond. 


Take of the 

Yellow rind of Seville oranze 
peel, freſh, eight ounces ; 

Boiling water, five pints. 

Macerate them for a night in a 
cloſe veſlel ; next morning, 
ſtrain out the liquor, and diſ- 
ſolve in it the proper quantity 
of ſugar for making it into a 
ſyrup. 


Elinb, 
Take of 'the 
Yellow rind of orange peel, 
freſh, ſix ounces ; | 
Boiling water, three pints. 
Infuſe them for a night, in a cloſe 
veſſel, then ſtrain the liquor, 
ler it ſtand to ſettle, and having 
poured it off clear from the ſe- 
diment, diſſolve therein twice 
its weight of white ſugar, ſo as 
to make it into a ſyrup without 
boiling. 


In making this ſyrup, it is par- 
ticularly neceſſary, that the ſugar 
be previouſly powdered, and dif- 
ſolved 1n the infuſion with as gen- 
tle a heat as poſſible, to prevent 
the exhalation of the volatile parts 
of the peel. With theſe cauncns, 
the ſyrup proves a very elegant 
and agreeable one, policfi: g great 
thare of the fine, flavour ot the 
orange peel. 


SYRUPUS 


Zz 3 


od 
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Balſamic ſyrup. 
? 2 4 
Take of 


Balſam of Tolu, eight ounces ; 
Water, three pints ; 


Boil them for two or three hours 


in a circulatory veſſel, or at leaſt 
in a long-necked matraſs, hav- 
ing its mouth lightly covered. 

When grown cold, ſtrain out 
the liquor, and mix therewith 
a proper quantity of ſugar to 
make it into a ſyrup. 


Tur coction may be con- 
veniently performed in a retort, 
with a receiver adapted to it, the 


liquor which comes over being 


occaſionally poured back ; or the 
water may be entirely drawn off, 
and the ſugar diſſolved in the 
diſtilled liquor, 


| | Edinb. 
Take of the 


Syrup of ſugar, juſt made, and 


warm from the fire, two 
ounds ; 


Tincture of balſam of Tolu, 


one ounce. | 

When the ſyrup has grown almoſt 

cold, fiir into it the tincture, by 

little at a time, agitating them 
well together, till perfectly unit- 
ed. The mixture is then to be 
kept in the heat of a water- bath 

- until the ſpirit has exhaled. 


Tuis method of making the 
balſamic ſyrup was dropt in one 
of the preceding editions of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia, on a 
complaint that the Girit ſpoiled 


the taſte of the ſyrup ; which it 


did in a great degree when the 
tincture was drawn with malt 
ſpirits; the nauſeous oil, which 
all the common malt ſpirits are 
accompanied with, being left in 
the ſyrup after the evaporation of 
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the pure ſpirituous part. *Particu- 
lar care therefore ſhould be taken, 
that the ſpirit, employed for 
making the tincture, be perfectly 
clean, and well rectifièd from all 
ill flavour. 

The intention of the contrivers 
of the two foregoing proceſſes 
ſeems to have been ſomewhat dif- 
ferent. In the firſt, the more 
ſubtile and fragrant parts of the 
balſam, are extracted from the 
groſſer reſinous matter, and alone 
retained in the ſyrup: the other 
ſyrup contains the whole ſubſtance 
of the balſam, in os quantity. 
They are both moderately im- 
pregnated with the agreeable fla- 
vour of the balſam. 

In ſome pharmacopœias, an 
elegant ſyrup of this kind 1s pre- 
pared from a tincture of balſam 
of Peru, with roſe water and a 
proper quantity of ſugar. 


SYRUPUS CARYOPHYLLO- 
RUM RUBRORUM. 


Syrup of clove-yuly- flowers, 
d. | 


on 

Take of 
Clove-july - flowers, freſh ga- 

thered, and freed from the 
heels, three pounds ; 
Boiling water, five pints. 

Macerate them for a night, in a 
glaſs or glazed earthen veſſel ; 
then ſtrain off the liquor, and 
diſſolve therein its due propor- 
tion of ſugar to make it into a 
ſyrup. 

Edinb. 

One pound of the flowers is to be 
infuſed in three pints of water, 
and the ſyrup made as above, 
without boiling. 


Tunis ſyrup is of an agreeable 


flavour, and a fine red colour ; 


and for theſe, it is chiefly valued, 


Some have ſubſtituted to it one 
eaſily parable at ſeaſons when the 
Dos flowers 


N 
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flowers are not to be procured : 
an ounce of clove ſpice is infuſed 
for ſome days in twelve ounces of 
white wine, the liquor ftrained, 
and, with the addition of twenty 
ounces of ſugar, boiled to a pro- 
per conſiſtence : a little cochineal 
renders the colour of this ſyrup 
exactly ſimilar to that prepared 
from the clove-july-flower ; and 
its flavour is of the ſame kind, 
though not ſo pleaſant. The 
abuſe may be yeadily detected by 
adding to a little of the ſyrup 
ſome alkaline ſalt or ley; which 
will change the genvine ſyrup 
to a green colour, but in the 
counterfeit, it will make no ſuch 


alteration, only varying the ſhade. 


of the red. 


SYRUPUS CROCI. 
Syrup of ſaffron. 
ond. 
Take of | 
Saffron wine, one pint; 
Double- refined ſugar, twenty- 
five ounces. 


Diſſolve the ſugar in the wine, fo 
as to make a ſyrup thereof. 


SarFFRON is very well fitted 
for making a ſyrup, as in this 
form a ſufficient doſe of it is con- 
tained in a reaſonable compaſs. 
This ſyrup is at preſent more fre- 
2 preſcribed than the wine 
rom which it is made: it is a 
pleaſant cordial, and gives a fine 
colour to juleps. 


SYRUPUS CYDONIORUM, 
Syrup of quinces. 


| ond, 

Take of | 
Quince juice, depurated, three 
pints ; 

Cinnamon, one dram ; 

Cloves, 

Ginger, each half a dram ; 

Red Port wine, one pint ; 
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Double - refined ſugar, nine 
pounds, 

Digeſt the juice with the ſpices, 
in the heat of aſhes, for ſix 
hours ; then adding the wine, 
paſs the liquor through a 
ſtrainer; and afterwards diſ- 
ſolve in it the ſugar, ſo as to 
make a ſyrup. 


Ir the quinces are kept for 
ſome time, in an airy place, be- 
fore the juice is preſſed out, the 
ſyrup proves rather more elegant, 
and richer of the fruit, than when 
they are taken freſh-from the tree. 
In either caſe, the preparation is a 
very agreeable, mild, cordial re- 
ſtringent ; and in ſome kinds of 
looſeneſſes and diſorders of the 
ſtomach, may be either taken by 
itſelf, in the quantity of a ſpoon- 
ful or two at a time, or employed 
for reconciling to the palate and 
ſtomach, medicines of the more 
ungrateful kind. 


SYRUPUS KERMESINUS, 
Syrup of kermes. 
Edinb. 
This \yrup is brought to us ready 
made, from the ſouthern parts 
of France. 


Tux ſyrup of kermes is of 
an agrecable taſte, and a fine red 
colour, It is accounted cordial 
and corroborant, and ſuppoſed to- 
be particularly ſerviceable in 
weakneſſes and other diſorders of 
pregnant women. 


SYRUPUS e SUCCO 
LIMONUM. 
Syrup of lemon juice. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Juice of lemons, ſuffered to 
ſtand till the feces have ſub- 


ſided, and afterwards ſtrained, ' 


two pints ; 


Z 4 ; Z Double- 
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Poudle - refined ſugar, 
ounces. 

| Diffolve the ſugar in the juice, ſo 

as ta make a ſyrup thereof. 


fifty 


| Edinb. 
Take of 
Lemon juice, depurated, two 
pounds ; 
Wane ſugar, four pounds. 
Make them into a iyrup according 
to art, without boiliug. 
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After the ſame manner are prepared, 


SYRUPUS e SCO 
MORORUM. 
Syrup of mulberries [L.] 


SYRUPUS e SUCCO FRUC- 
TUS RUBI IDEAL. 
Syrrp of raſpberries [L.] 


ALL theſe are very pleaſant, 
cooling firups, and in this in- 
tention are occaſtonally made uſe 
"of, in diaughts and juleps, for 
quenching thirſt, abating hear, 
&c. in bilious or inflammatory 
ciſtempers. "They are iometiues 


for 1ndammations of the mouth 
and tonſils. 


SYRUPUS e MECONIO, five 
, DIACCDION. 
Syrup of aiccorium, or diaccaium. 
| Lond, 
Take of 
White poppy heads, dried and 
cleaied irom the ſeeds, three 
pounds and a half; 
Water, fx galions. 


Cut the } zads, and boil them in 


the water, ſtirring them now 
and then, to prevent their burn- 
ing, till only about one-third 
pert of the liquor remains, 
which will be almoſt entirely 
ſoaxed up by the . poppies. 
Ten remove the veſſel from 
2 


Ikewite employed in gargaritms 
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the fire, ſtrongly preſs out the 
decoction, and boil it down to 
about four pints : ſtrain it whilſt 
hot, firſt through a ſieve, and 
afterwards through a fine wool- 
len cloth; and ſet it by for a 
night, that the feces may ſub- 
fide. Next morning, pour the 
liquor off clear, and boil it 
with ſix pounds of doable-re- 
| fined ſugar, until the weight 
of the whole 1s nine pounds, 
or a little more, that it may 
become a ſyrup of a proper 
conſiſtence. 


Tris ſyrup, impregnated with 
the opiate matter of the poppy 
heads, is given to children in 
doſes of two or three drams, to 
adults from half an ounce to an 
ounce and upwards, for obtund- 
ing and incraſſating acrimonious 
humours, eaſing pain, procuring 
reit, and anſwering the other in- 
tentions of mild opiates. Parti- 
cular care is requiſite, in 1ts pre- 
Paration, that it may be always 
made, as ncarly as poſſible, of the 
ſame ſtrength ; and accerdingly 
the college have been very mi- 
nute in their deſcription of the 
proceſs. \ 

SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS ALBLI, 

ſeu de MECONIO, vulgo 
DIaACODION. N 

Syrup of white poppies, or of 

mieconium, commonly called 

diacodium. 

a Edinb. 

Take of | 

White poppy heads, juſt ripe, 
and moderately dried, four- 
teen Ounces ; 

Boiling water, one gallon, 

Let theſe be ſteeped together for a 
night, -and then boiled until 
half the liquor is waſted : ſtrain, 
and ſtrongly preſs out the re- 
maiader, and boil it, with the 

55 addition 


* 


- 
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addition of . four pounds of 

White ſugar, to the conſiſtence 
of a ſyrup. 


FTuis proceſs is conſiderably 
different from the preceding. The 
poppy heads are not boiled fo 
long ; and their quantity, in pro- 
portion to the produce of ſyrup, 
is much leſs. How far theſe 
differences may affect the ſtrength 
of the preparation, I ſhall not 
take upon me to determine. 


SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS 
ERRATIClI. 


Syrup of wild poppies, 
Lond. 


Take of 
Wild poppy flowers, freſh, four 
pounds ; | 

Boiling water, four pints and 
Bs oh © 

Pour the water on the poppies, 
ſet them over the fire, and fre- 
quently ftir them, until the 
flowers are thoroughly moiſten- 
ed : as foon as they have ſunk 
under the water, let the whole 
be ſet by to ſteep for a night : 
next day pour off, and preſs 
out the liquor, and ſet it by for 
a night longer to ſettle : after- 
wards add the proper quantity 
of double-refined ſugar to make 
it into a ſyrup. 


Tat deſign of ſetting the flow- 
ers over the fire 1s (as Dr. Pem- 
berton obſerves) that they may be 
a little ſca!ded, ſo as to-ſhrink: 
enough to be all immerged in the 
water; without this artifice, they 
can ſcarce be all got in : but they 
are no longer to be continued over 
the fire, than till this effect is pro- 
duced, leſt the liquor become too 


thick, and the ſyrup be rendered 


ropy. 

This ſyrup has been recom- 
mended in diſorders of the breaſt, 
coughs, ſpitting of blood, plcu- 


— 
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riſies, and other diſeaſes, both as 
an emollient, and as an opiate. 
It is one of the lighteſt of the 
opiate medicines, and in this re- 
ſpect ſo weak, that ſome have 
doubted of its having any anodyne 
quality. 


SYRUPUS PECTORALIS. 
Pectoral ſyrup. 


Lend. 
Take of . 
Engliſh maidenhair, dried, five 
ounces; 
Liquorice, four ounces; 
Boiling water, five pints. 
Macerate them for ſome hours, 
then ſtrain out the liquor, and 
with a proper quantity of double- 
refined ſugar, make it into a 
ſyrup. 


Tu title of this compoſition 
expreſſes its medical intention : 
it is ſuppoſed to ſoften acri- 
monious humours, allay tickling 
coughs, and promote the expecto- 
ration of tough phlegm. The 
true maidenhair is the only ſort 
that has been uſually directed in 
theſe kinds of compotitions : the 
uſe of the Engliſh is here very 
judiciouſly allowed; not only as 
being more eaſily procurable, and 
having been ſubſtituted to the other 


in the ſhops, but likewiſe as there 


does not ſeem to be any medicinal 
difference betwixt them. Fuller 
finds great fault with both theſe 
ingredients, on a ſuppoſition that 
all their virtues fly away in dry- 
ing: but in this he was certain] 
miſtaken ; for the virtues of bo 
theſe maidenhairs confiſt in a mu- 
cilaginous ſubltance, which ſuffers 
no injury by being dried. There 
is one ſpecics indeed, the Canada 
maidenhair, which has a conſider- 
able ſhare of a pleaſant ſmell and 
flavour joined to its mucilage; 
but this is as yet little known in 
the 


) 
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the ſhops, though not uncommon 
in ſome of our gardens, 


" SYRUPUS e FLORIBUS 
' PARALYSIS. 


Syrup F cowſlips. 
. ond. 


This is made from cowſlip flowers, 
after the ſame manner as the 
ſyrup of clove-july-flowers. 


I has been ſuppoſed ſervicea- 

ble in nervous diſorders ; its agree- 

able flavour recommends it to the 

patient, though at preſent there 

are few who ſuppoſe it to poſſeſs 
any fingular virtues. | 


SYRUPUS ROSARUM 
SOLUTIVUS. 


Solutiue ſyrup of roſes. 
222 755 


Take the liquor that remains after 
the diſtillation of ſix pounds of 
damaſk roſes ; > 

Of double-refined ſugar, five 

pounds. 

Having preſſed out the liquor from 
the roſes, boil it down to three 
pints, and ſet it by for a night 
to ſettle ; next morning, pour it 
off clear from the ſediment, and 
adding the ſugar, boil the mix- 
ture to the weight of ſeven 
pounds and a half, 


SYRUPUS ROSARUM 
PALLIDARUM. 


Syrup of pale roſes. 
| Eainb. ' 


Take of 
Pale roſes, freſh gathered, one 
pound ; a 
Boiling water, three pints ; 
White ſugar, two pounds. 
Macerate the roſes in the water for 
a night; then ftrain the liquor, 


and adding to it the ſugar, boil 


them into a yup. 


This ſyrup may likewiſe be made 


from the liquor-remaining after 
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the diſtillation of roſe water, 
depurated from its feces. 


Taz liquor remaining after the 
diſtillation of roſes (provided the 
ſtill has been perfectly clean) is 
as proper for making this ſyrup 
as a freſh infuſion : for the di- 
ſtillation only collects thoſe vo- 
latile parts, which are diſſipated in 


the air, whilſt the infuſion is boil- 


ing to its conſiſtence. This ſyrup 
is an agreeable and mild purgative 
for children, in the doſe of half a 
ſpoonful, or a ſpoonful. It like- 
wiſe proves gently laxative to a- 
dults, and in this intention may 
be of ſervice in coſtive habits. 
2 principal uſe is in ſolutive gly- 
ers. 


SYRUPUS de ROSIS SICCIS. 
Syrup of dry roſes. 
Edinb. 


Take of - 
Red roſes dried, half a pound ; 
White ſugar, fix pounds ; 
Boiling water, four pints. 

Infuſe the roſes in the water for a 
night, then boil them a little, 
ſtrain out the liquor, and adding 
to it the ſugar, boil them to the 
conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 


THis ſyrup is ſuppoſed to be 
mildly aſtringent : but is princi- 
pally valued on account of its red 
colour. The London college have 
omitted it, having retained others 
at leaſt equal to it in that reſpect. 


SYRUPUS SCILLITICUS. 
Syrup of ſquills, 
Lond. 


Take of 


Vinegar of 
a half; 
Cinnamon, 
Ginger, each one ounce ; 
Double-refined ſugar, 
pounds and a half. 


ſquills, a pint and 


three 


Steep 


Chap. 4. 

Steep the ſpices in the vinegar for 
three days; then ſtrain out the 
liquor, and add the ſugar, ſo 
as to make a ſyrup thereof, 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Vinegar of ſquills, two pints ; 
White ſugar, four pounds. 
Make them into a ſyrup, without 
boiling. 


Tux ſpices, in the firſt, of theſe 
compoſitions, ſomewhat alleviate 
the offenſiveneſs of the ſquills, 
though not ſo much as to prevent 
the medicine from being diſagree- 
able. It is uſed chiefly, in doſes 
of a ſpoonful or two, for attenu- 
ating viſcid phlegm, and promot- 
ing expectoration, which it does 
very powerfully. 


SYRUPUS de SENNA et RHEO. 
Syrup of ſena and rhubarb. 


Edinb, 

Take of 
Sena, two ounces ; 

Rhubarb, ſliced, one ounce z 

Ginger, bruiſed, two drams ; 

White ſugar, three pounds and 
a half; 

Currant-raiſins, two ounces ; 

Water, four pints. 

Poil the water with the currants to 
the conſumption of one-fourth ; 
and in the hot decoction infuſe 
for a night the ſena, rhubarb, 
and ginger. 'The liquor being 
then ſtrained out, ſuffered to 
ſettle, and poured off clear from 
the ſediment, boil it with the 
ſugar, over a gentle fire, to the 
conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 


Txr1s ſyrup is deſigned chiefly 
as a purgative for children ; but 1s 
not a very agreeable one, nor a- 
mong us often made uſe of. The 
former London pharmacopœia had 
à medicine of this kind, with ſome 
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ſaperfluous articles, which the com- 
mittee, in their reviſal of it, re- 
trenched : they likewiſe omitted 
the ſena, as being at beſt unneceſ- 
ſary, and retained only rhubarb 
for the purgative ingredient : the 
compoſition was, nevertheleſs, at 
length intirely expunged, and very 
juſtly ; for, as they obſerve, rhu- 
barb is eafily given to young 
children in powder or infuſion, 
and the tafte of it cannot be ren- 
dered agreeable to them by any 
ſweetening. 1 


SYRUPUS SIMPLEX. 
The ſimple yr up. 
r Lond. 3 
Diſſolve in water ſo much double- 
refined ſugar, as will make it 
into a ſyrup. 
SYRUrUS SACCHARI. 
Syrup of pow 
Zadinb. . 


Take of 


White ſugar, l 
Water, each a quantities. 
Boil them into a ſyrup. 


THrese preparations are plain li= 


quid ſweets, void of flavour or co- 


lour. They are convenient for 
ſundry purpoſes where theſe qua- 
lities are not wanted, or would be- 
exceptionable. 


SYRUPUS e SPINA 
CERVINA. 


Syrup of buckthorn, 
Lond. | 


Take of the | 

Juice of ripe and freſh buck- 
thorn berries, one gallon ; 
Cinnamon, 
Ginger, 
Nutmegs, each one ounce ; 
Double-refined ſugar, ſeven 
ounds. - 

Set the juice by for ſome days, to 

ſettle; then paſs it through a 
ſtrainer, 
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of macerate the ſpices. Boil 
the reſt of the juice, adding to- 
wards the end that part in 


which the ſpices were macerat- 


ed, firſt paſſed through a ſtrain- 
er: this part of the proceſs 


muſt be ſo 2 2p that the 


whole liquor may 
four pints. 
ſugar, and make the mixture 
into a ſyrup. 


reduced to 


. Edinb. 
Take of the 
Juice of ripe buckthorn berries, 
depurated, ſix pounds; 
White ſugar, four pounds. 
. Boil them to the conſiſtence of a 
ſyrup. 


Born theſe prepagations, in 


| doſes of three or four ſpoonfuls, 


operate as briſk cathartics. The 
rincipal inconveniencies attend- 
ing them are, their being very 
unpleaſant, and their occaſioning 
a thirſt and dryneſs of the mouth 
and fauces, and ſometimes violent 
gripes: both theſe may be pre- 
vented, by drinking liberally of 
water-gruel, or other warm liquids, 
during the operation. The un- 
gratetulneſs of the buckthorn is 
endeavoured to be remedied in 
the firſt of the above preſcriptions, 
by the addition of aromatics, 
which however are ſcarcely ſuffi- 
cient for that purpoſe. The ſe- 
cond alſo had formerly an aroma- 
tic material for the ſame intention, 
a dram of the eflential oil of cloves ;- 
which being found ineffectual, is 
nod / rejected. | | 


SYRUPUS VIOLARUM. 
| "Syrup of violets. 

N. - Lond. . 
Take of 
- Violets, freſh, and well colour- 
; ed, two pounds 3 


2 
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Laſtly, put in the 
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Boiling water, five pints. 

Macerate them for a whole day, 

in a glaſs, or at leaſt a glazed 
earthen veſſel; then pour out 
the liquor, and paſs it through 
a thin linen cloth, carefully a- 
voiding even the lighteſt preſ- 
ſure : afterwards, adding the 
due proportion of ſugar, make 
it into a ſyrup. 


9 


| Edi nb. 

Take of 
March violets, freſh, one pound; 
Boiling water, three pints. 

Steep them together — a night, 
in a glazed earthen veſſel cloſe 
covered: then ſtrain out the li- 
quor, and diſſolve in it twice 
its weight of white ſugar, ſo as 
to make a ſyrup without boil- 
ing. 


Tuis ſyrup is of a very agreea- 
ble flavour, and in the quantity 
of a ſpoonful or two, proves to 
children gently laxative. It is apt 
to loſe, in keeping, the elegant 
blue colour, for which it is chiefly 
valued; and hence ſome have been 
induced to counterfeit it with ma- 
terials whoſe colour is more per- 
manent. This abuſe may be 
readily diſcovered, by adding to 
a little of the ſuſpected ſyrup any 
acid or alkaline liquor. If the 
ſyrup is genuine, the acid will 
change its blue colour to a red, 
and the alkali will change it to a 
green; but if counterfeit, theſe 
changes will not happen, It is 
obvious, trom this mutability of 
the colour of the violet, that the 
preſcriber would be deceived if he 
ſhould expect to give any blue 


tinge to acidulated or alkalized 
Juleps or mixtures, by the addition 


of the blue ſyrup. 
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SYRUPUS ZINGIBERIS. 
Syrup of ginger. 
| Lond, 


Take of | 
Ginger, cut into thin ſlices, fou 
ounces; f 
Boiling water, three pints. 
Macerate them for ſome hours, 
then ſtrain out the liquor, and 
make it into a ſyrup with a pro- 
per quantity of double- refined 


ſugar. 
Edinb. 
Take of | 
Ginger, fliced and bruiſed, three 


ounces z > 
White ſugar, four pounds; 
Boiling water, three pints. 
Steep the ginger-in the water, in 
a a cloſe veſſel, for a night; then 
boil them a little, and having 
ſtrained out the decoction, ſet it 
by to ſettle. Pour off the clear 
liquor, add to it the ſugar, and 
make them into a ſyrup. 


Tus are agreeable and mode- 
rately aromatic ſyrups, lightly im- 
pregnated with the flavour and 
virtues of the ginger. 5 


CONFECTIO ALKERMES, 
Confection of kermes. 


Lond. 
Take of | 


Juice of kermes grains, warmed 
and ſtrained, three pounds; 
Damaſk roſe water, fix ounces 

by meaſure; _. 
Oil of cinnamon, half a ſcruple ; 
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F 
Double - refined ſugar, one 

pound. 

Diſſolve the ſugar in the roſe wa- 
ter, by the heat of a water- 
bath, into a ſyrup; then mix 
in the juice of kermes, and 
after it has grown cold, the oil 
of cinnamon. : 


| Edinb. 

Take of | 
Syrup of kermes, three pounds; 
Yellow ſaunders, | 
Cinnamon, each ſix drams ; 
Cochineal, three drams ; 
Saffron, one dram and a half. 

Evaporate the ſyrup, with a gentle 

- heat, to the confiftence of ho- 

ney; then mix with it the other 
ingredients reduced to a very 

fine powder. , FOIL Of 


Born theſe compoſitions are 
elegant and agreeable cordials ; 
the doſe, when taken by them- 
ſelves, is from a ſcruple to a dram 
or more. The firſt has an advan- 
tage of mixing uniformly in juleps, 
without ſpoilingtheir tranſparency, 
which the powders in the ſecond 
always do. Particular care ought 
to be had in the choice of the eſ- 
ſential oil, which for the molt part 
is grievouſly adulterated; it would 
be convenient to grind the oil with 
a little of the ſugar, before it is 
added to the other ingredients; 
for by this means, it will mix 
more perfectly, and not be apt to 
ſeparate in keeping. 


S Re. 


— 


HE more fixt parts of ve- 
; getables, diſſolved in watery 
liquors, may be thence transferred 


into honey, by mixing the honey” 


with the watery decoction or juice 


© 


Honeys and oxymels. 


of the plant, and boiling. them 


together till the aqueous part has 
exhaled and the haney remains of 
its original conſiſtence. 


MEL 
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MEL ELATINES, 
Honey of fluellin, 
Lond. 


Take of 
f Depurated juice of fluellin, four 
pPints; 
Clariſied ws 

Boil them to a du 


four pounds, 


e conſiſtence. 


Tunis preparation made its firſt 
appearance in the preceding edi- 
tion of our pharmacopœia. It is 
very rarely made uſe of, and not 
often kept in the ſhops. 


MEL. HELLEBORATUM. 
Honey of hellebore. 
Lond. 


Take of 
White hellebore roots, dried 
- and cut in ſlices, one pound; 

Clariſied honey, three pounds; 

Water, four pints. 

Let the roots be macerated in the 

Water for three days, and then 

boiled a little; preſs out the li- 

— and having paſſed it again 
gh a ſtrainer, boil it with 
the honey to a proper thickneſs. 


- PARTICULAR care ought to be 
had, to reduce this — . as 
nearly as poſſible to the honey con- 
ſiſtence, that its ſtrength may not 
be too uncertain. It acts, as a 
draſtic purgative or emetic, too 
violent and precarious for com- 
mon uſe. It has been ſometimes 
given in maniacal caſes, in doſes 


of one or two drams and upwards ; 


though more frequently employed 
in glyſters. The preſent practice 
very rarely makes uſe of it at all. 


Mer MERCURIALE. 
 *Honey of mercury. 
Take of "42; 
Juice of French-herb-mercury, 
Honey, each three pounds. 
Boil them together to the conſiſt- 
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ence of honey, taking off the 
ſcum which ariſes to the top. 


Turs is deſigned chiefly for gly- 
ſters : it is very rarely made uſe of, 
and hence is now dropt both by 
the London and Edinburgh col- 


leges. 


MEL ROSACEUM. 
Honey of roſes. 
Lond: 


9 8 
Take of 


Red roſe buds, freed from th 
heels, and haſtily dried, four 
ounces; 

Boiling water, three pints; 
Clarified honey, five pounds. 
Steep the roſes in the water for 
ſome hours, then ſtrain off the 
liquor, mix with it the honey, 
and boil them to a due conſiſt- 


ence. | 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Red roſes, dried, half a pound; 
Boiling water, four pints; 
Clarified honey ſix pounds. 
Steep the roſes in the water for a 
night, then ſtrain out the liquor, 
add to it the honey, and boil 
the mixture to the conſiſtence 
of honey. 


Tanis * is not unfre- 
quently made uſe of, as a mild 
cooling detergent, particularly in 
argariſms for ulcerations and in- 
. of the mouth and ton- 
ſils. The deſign of haſtily drying 
the roſes, as directed in the firſt of 
the above preſcriptions, is, that 
they may the better preſerve their 
aſtringency. See page 252. 


MEL SOLUTIVUM. 
Solutive honey. 
Lend. 
Take 
The liquor remaining after the 
diſtillation of ſix pounds of 
damaſk roſes ; 


Cum- 


Cummin ſeeds, bruiſed a little, 
one ounce z 
Brown ſugar, four pounds; 
Honey, two pounds. ; 
Having preſſed out the liquor, boil 
it to three pints; adding, towards 
the. end, the ſeeds tied up in a 


linen cloth. Then put in the 


ſugar and honey, and boil down 
the mixture to the conſiſtence 
of thin honey. 


Tunis compoſition is very well 
contrived for the purpoſe expreſied 
in its title. It is principally em- 

loyed in laxative glyſters; and 
— brown ſagar is here allowed; 
whilſt, for all other uſes, the 
double- refined is directed. 


OXYMEL ex ALLIO. 
Oxymel of garlick, 
Lend. 
Take of 


Garlick, cut in ſlices, an ounce 


and a half; 

Caraway ſeeds, 

Sweet fennel ſeeds, each two 
drams; 

Clarified honey, ten ounces by 
weight; 

Vinegar, half a pint. 

Boil the vinegar, for a little time, 
with the ſeeds bruiſed, in a 
glazed earthen veſſel ; then add 
the garlick, and cover the veſlel 
cloſe ; when grown cold, preſs 
out the liquor, and diſſolve in 
it the honey, by the heat of a 
water-bath. 


Turs oxymel is recommended 
for attenuating viſcid juices, pro- 
moting expeCtoration, and the 
fluid ſecretions in general. It is 
doubtleſs a medicine of conſidera- 
ble efficacy, though very unplea- 
ſant, the flavour of the garlick pre- 
vailing, notwithſtanding the ad- 
dition of the aromatic ſeeds. 
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OXYMEL PECTORALE; 
Pectoral oxymel, 


Edinb. 

Take of 
Elecampane roots, one ounce ; 
Florence orris roots, half an 

ounce 3 

Gum ammoniacum, one ounce z 
Vinegar, half a pint ; 
Clariftied honey, one pound; 
Water, three pints. | 

Let the roots, cut and bruiſed, be 
boiled in the water till one-third 
is waſted ; then ſtrain off the 


liquor, let it ſtand to ſettle, and 


having poured it off clear from 
the feces, add to it the » 
and the ammoniacum, previou 

diſſolved in the vinegar, Max 


them together, by boiling them 
a little. | 2 


Tur title of this compoſition 
expreſſes its medical virtues. It is 
deſigned for thoſe diſorders of the 
breaſt that proceed from a load of 
viſcid phlegm (which this medi- 
cine attenuates and promotes the 
expectoration of) and obſtructions 
of the pulmonary veſſels. Two 


or three ſpoonfuls may be taken 


every night and morning, and 
continued for ſome time, 


OXYMEL SCILLITICUM. 
Oxymel of ſquills. 
- Lond. 


Take of | g 
Clarified honey, three pounds; 
Vinegar of ſquills, two pints. 

Boil them in a glazed earthen vef- 
ſel, over a gentle fire, to the 
conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 


Eainb. 

Take of | 
Clarified honey, four pounds ; 
Vinegar of fquills, two pints. 

Boil them to the conſilence of a 
ſyrup. 


Tus 
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Tur honey was formerly em- 
ployed for this preparation uncla- 
nhed; and the ſcum, which in 
ſuch caſes ariſes in the boiling, 
taken off: by this means, the im- 
Purities of the honey were diſ- 


Charged ; but ſome of the medi- 


cinal parts of the ſquills, which 
the vinegar was impregnated with, 
were alſo ſeparated. For this 
reaſon the colleges both of London 
and Edinburgh have now judici- 
ouſly ordered the honey,' tor all 
theſe kinds of preparations, to be 
previouſly clarified by itſelf. 

Oxymel of ſquills is an uſeful 
aperient, detergent, and expecto- 
rant, and of great ſervice in hu- 
moural aſthmas, coughs, and other 
diſorders, where thick phlegm a- 
bounds. It 1s given in doſes of 
two or three drams, along with 
ſome aromatic water, as that of 
cinnamon, to prevent the great 
nauſea which it would otherwiſe 
be apt to excite. In large doſes, 
it proves emetic. 
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OXYMEL SIMPLEX. 
Simple oxymel, - 
ILL. Z.] 
Take of 
Clarified honey, two pounds; 
Vinegar, one pint. 
Boil them to a due conſiſtence. 


Turs ſimple preparation is not 
inferior in efficacy to many more 
elaborate compoſitions. It is an 
agreeable, mild, cooling, ſapona- 
ceous, detergent, and attenuating 
medicine. It is often uſed in cool- 
ing, detergent gargariſms, and 
not unfrequently as an expecto- 
rant. 


The boiling of oxymels in 
2 earthen veſſels, is not free 
rom danger. Their glazing is 
procured by a vitrification of 
lead; and vinegar, by a boiling 
heat, may corrode ſo much of vi- 
trified lead, as to receive from it 
noxious qualities. See page 35. 
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CHAPTER v. 


Separation and collection of thoſe parts of vegetable and 


- animal ſubſtances, which 
© boiling water. | 


T HERE are many vegeta- 


ble, and ſome animal ſub- 
ſtances, whoſe virtues reſide, whol- 
Iy or in part, in a matter which is 
capable of totally exhaling in the 
heat of boiling water, In moſt of 
the proceſſes hitherto deſcribed, it 
is endeavoured, as much as poſſible, 
to preſerve this volatile matter 
along with the more fixt parts; 
whether thoſe fixt parts were them- 
ſelves medicinal, or only ſubſer- 
vient to the union of the volatile 


are volatile in the heat of 


5 | 
matter with the fluids employed. 
The aim, in the — chapter, 
is, to completely ſeparate this vo- 
latile ſubtile principle, and collect 
it pure from the groſſer fixt parts, 
either in a concentrated ſtate, or di- 
luted with water or ſpirit of wine. 
In its concentrated ſtate, it appears 
commonly an oil; which, from its 
containing always the ſpecific o- 
dour, and frequently the other 
medicinal powers of the ſubjedt, 
is called efential oil. | 


SECT. I. 
Efential oils. 


SSENTIAL Oils are drawn b 
diſtillation in an alembic, with 
a large refrigeratory. A quan- 
tity of water is added to the 
ſubject, ſufficient to prevent its 
burning; and in this water, it is 
likewiſe macerated a little time 
before the diſtillation. The oil 
comes over along with the wa- 


ter; and either ſwims on its ſur- - 


face, or ſinks to the bottom, ac- 
cording as it is lighter or hea- 
vier than that fluid [L.] 
Ix the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 
. ſome ſea ſalt is ordered to be 
added to the water, ſufficient 
to give it a ſlight brackiſh taſte. 
The length of the maceration 
is to be varied according to the 
texture and — of the 
ſubject: the moſt tender ſubjects 


, oF 


ſcarce require any; thoſe of a 
"ſoft and looſe texture are to be 
ſteeped for two or three days; 
and the more viſcous ones, for 
a longer time: the further the 
maceration is intended to be 
protracted, the greater quanti- 
ty of ſea ſalt muſt be added. 
From viſcous ſubſtances the oil 
may be obtained in a ſhorter 
time, by ſubmitting them to a 
ſlight, and not too long con- 
tinued, fermentation ; in which 
caſe, the addition of falt is im- 


proper. Seeds and ſpices are 


to be bruiſed, and woods to be 
ed, previouſly to the mace» 
ration or fermentation [C.] 


EssENTIAL oils are obtained | 
only from odoriferous ſubſtances ; 
A's : but 
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but not equally from all of this 
claſs, nor in quantity proportion- 
able to their degree of odour ; 
ſome, which if we were to reaſon 
from analogy, ſhould ſeem ve 

well fitted for this proceſs, yield- 
ing extremely little oil, and others 
none at all. Roſes and camomile 


flowers, whoſe ſtrong and laſting 


ſmell promiſes abundance, are 
tound upon experiment to contain 
but a ſmall quantity: the violet 
and jaſmine flower, which perfume 
the air with their odour, loſe their 
fmell upon the gentleſt coction, 
and do not afford the leaſt percep- 
tible mark of oil upon being K. 
Rilled, unleſs immenſe quantities 
are ſubmitted to the operation at 


once: whilſt ſavin, whoſe diſa- 


reeable ſcent extends to no great 
Tiſtarice, gives out the moſt oil of 
almoſt any vegetable known. 
Nor are the ſame plants equally 
fit for this operation, when pro- 
duced in different foils or ſeaſons ; 


or at different times of their growth, 


Some yield more oil if gathered 
when the flowers begin to fall off 
than at any other time ; lavender 
and rue for inſtance. Others, as 
ſage, afford the largeſt quantity 
when young, before they have 
ſent forth any flowers : and others, 
as thyme, when the flowers have 
Juſt appeared, All fragrant herbs 
yield a larger proportion of oil 
when produced 1n. dry ſoils and 
warm ſummers, than in the oppo- 
ſite circumſtances. On the — — 
hand, ſome of the diſagreeable 
ſtrong-ſcented ones, as worm- 
wood, are ſaid to contain moſt, 


in rainy ſeaſons and moiſt rich 


nt. 


SxVvxRAL of the chemiſts have 
been of opinion, that herbs and 
flowers, moderately dried, yield 


a greater quantity of eſſential oil, 
can if they were diſtilled when 


part of it remains diffuſed _— 
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freſh. It is ſuppoſed, that the 
oil being already blended, in freſh 
plants, with 4 watery fluid, great 


the water after the diſtillation, di- 
vided into paxticles too minute to 
unite and be collected; whereas 
in drying, the oily parts, on the 
exhalation of the moiſture which 
kept them divided and diſperſed, 
run together into globules, which, 
have little diſpofttion to 14 
with watery fluids, and eaſily fe- 
parate from the water employed in 
the diſtillation. my 
This theory, however, does 
not appear to be altogether ſa- 
tisfactory; for though the oil 
be collected in the ſubject in- 
to diſtinct globules, it does not 
riſe in that form, but reſolved 
into vapour, and blended and 
cozgitated by the heat with the 
vapour of the water; and if 
the oil in a dry plant was leſs 
diſpoſed to unite with aqueous 
fluids/than in a freſh one, the dry 
ought to yield a weaker infuſion 
than the freſh, the contrary of 
which is generally found to ob- 
tain, As the oil of the dry plant 


is moſt perfectly extracted, and 


kept diſſolved by the water before 
the diſtillation, I can ſee no rea- 
ſon why it ſhould have a greater 
tendency to ſeparate from the 

water afterwards. | 
The opinion of dry plants yield- 
ing moſt oil ſeems to have ariſen 
from an obſervation of Hoffman, 
which has, I think, been, miſun- 
derſtood : A pound, he ſays, of 
«dry ſpike flowers yields an 
* ounce of oil, but if they were 
« diſtilled freſh, they would ſcarce- 
« ly yield above half an ounce; 
and the eaſe is the ſame in balm, 
e ſage, &c. The reaſon is, that 
<« in drying, the watery humidi- 
« ty exhales; and as from two 
% pounds of a freſh plant we do 
2 ? «* not 
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4% not obtain above one pound of 
6 475 and little of the ſubtile 
« oil evaporates in the drying, it 
« follows, that more oil ought to 
« be afforded by the dry than by 
* the freſh.” The meaning of 
which I apprehend to be no more 
than this, that if two pounds of 
a freſh plant are by drying re- 
duced to one, without any loſs of 
the oil, then the one pound dry 
ought to be equivalent to the two 
freſh. ' A late writer quotes an ex- 
periment of Neumann, which ap- 
ou to be miſunderſtood in the 
ame manner; for Neumann, in 
the place referred to, = only, 
that dry wormwood is found to 
yield much more oil than an equal 
weight of the freſh plant. I do 
not recolle& any inſtance, in which 


freſh and dry plants have been 
brought to a fair compariſon, by 


dividing a quantity of the ſubject 
into two equal weights, and di- 
ſtilling one while freſh, and the 
other after it has been carefully 
and moderately dried. 

But whatever may be the effect 
of moderate exficcation, it is cer- 
tain, that if the' drying be lon 
continued, the uce of oil wil 
be diminiſhed, its colour altered, 
and its ſmell impaired. 


Wirz regard to the propor- 
tion of water, if whole plants, 
moderately dried, are uſed, or the 
ſhavings of woods; as much of 
either may be put into the veſſel, 
as, lightly preſſed, will occupy 
half its cavity; and as much wa- 
ter may be added, as will ariſe up 
to two-thirds its height. The 
water and ingredients, all toge- 
ther, ſhould never take' up more 
than three-fourths of the ſtill; 
there ſhould be liquor enough to 
prevent any danger of an em- 
© opens but not ſo much as to 
be too apt to boil over into the re- 
cerver. ; | 


 vanta 
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Tux maceration ſhould be con- 
tinued ſo long, as that the water 
may fully penetrate the pores of 
the ſubject. To promote this ef- 
fect, woods ſhould be thinly ſhaved 
acroſs the grain, roots cut tranſ- 
verſely into thin ſlices, barks re- 
duced into coarſe powder, and 
feeds lightly bruiſed. Very com- 
pa& and tenacious ſubſtances re- 
quire the maceration to be conti- 
nued a week or two, or longer; 
for thoſe of a ſofter and looſer tex- 
ture, two or tliree days are ſuffi- 
cient ; whilſt ſome tender herbs 
and flowers not only ſtand not in 
need of any at all, but are even 
injured by it. 

Whether the addition of ſea ſalt 
is of any real ſervice, is greatly td 
be doubted. The uſes generally 
aſſigned to it are, to penetrate and 
unlock the texture of the ſubje& 
more effectually than ſimple water 
could do; and to prevent the fer- 
mentation or putrefaction, which 
the matter is apt to run into, 
during the length of time that the 
maceration is often continued. 
But ſea ſalt ſeems rather to harden 
and condenſe, than to ſoften and 
reſolve, both vegetable and ani- 
mal ſubjects; and if it prevents 
putrefaction, it muſt, on that very 
account, be rather injurious than 
of ſervice. The reſolution, here 
aimed at, approaches near to a 
beginning putrefaction; and ſa- 
line ſabſtances, by retarding this; 
prolong the maceration far beyond 
the time that would otherwiſe be 
neceſſary. It is in the power of 
the operator, when he perceives the 
proceſs coming near this pitch, 
to put a ſtop to it at pleaſure, by 

roceeding immediately to diſtil- 
Jatloh: by this means, the whole 
affair will be finiſhed in a very 
little time, with at leaſt equal ad- 

in evefy other reſpect; 
provided the manual operations of 
Aa 2 pound- 


——  _ rern 
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pounding, raſping, and the like, 
which are equally neceſlary in ei- 


ther caſe, be ſcientifically com- 


plied with. 
Bodies of a very viſcous and 


compact texture are directed, in 


the Edinburgh pharmacopcia, to 
be fermented for ſome days with a 
little yeaſt: half their quantity of 
water is ſufficient for performing 
the fermentation; ſo much more 
as is neceſſary, is to be added 
afterwards, before the diſtillation. 
This proceſs undoubtedly pro- 
motes the reſolution of the ſubject, 
and the extrication of the oil; it 
rarely N however, that 
aſſiſtances of this kind are needful. 
Particular care muſt be had not to 


continue the fermentation too long; 


or to give a bad flavour to the oil 
by an ill-choſen ferment, or uſing 
too large a quantity of any. 
Some chemiſts pretend, that by 
the addition of ſalts and acid ſpi- 
rits, they have been enabled to 
gain more oil from certain vege- 
table matters, than can poſſibly be 
got from them without ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance. Experiments made on pur- 
poſe to ſettle this point ſeem to 
rove the contrary : this at leaſt 
is conſtantly found to be true, that 
where there is any reaſon to think 
the yield to be greater than uſual, 
the quality of the oil is propor- 
tionably injured. The quantity 
of true eſſential oil in vegetables 
can by no means be increaſed ; 


and what is really contained in 


them may be ealily ſeparated with- 


out any addition of this kind. 


All that faline matters can do in 
this reſpect, is, to make the wa- 
ter ſuſceptible of a greater degree 


of heat than it can ſuſtain by it- 


ſelf, and thus enable it to carry 
up a groſs unctuous matter not 
volatile enough to ariſe with pure 
water; this groſs matter, min- 


Sling with che pure oil, increaſes 


3 | 


the quantity, but at the ſame 
time muſt neceſſarily debaſe its 
quality. And indeed, when wa- 
ter alone is made uſe of, the oil 
which comes over about the end 
of the operation is remarkably 
leſs fragrant, and of a thicker 
conſiſtence, than that which ariſes 
at the beginning ; diſtilled a ſe- 
cond time, with a gentle heat, it 
leaves a large quantity of groſs 
almoſt inſipid reſinous matter be- 
hind. | 


Tux choice of proper inſlru- 
ments is of great conſequence to 
the performance of this proceſs to 
advantage. There are ſome oils, 
which paſs freely over the ſwan 
neck of the head of the common 


ſtill: others leſs volatile, cannot 


eaſily be made to riſe ſo high. 
For obtaining theſe laſt we would 
recommend -a large low head, 
having a rim or hollow canal 
round it: in this canal the oil is 
detained on its firſt aſcent (and 
thence conveyed at once into the 
receiver) the advantages of which 
are ſufficiently obvious. 

With regard to the fire, the ope- 


-rator ought to be expeditious in 


raiſing it at firſt, and to keep it up, 
during the whole proceſs, of ſuch 


a degree, that the oil may freely 


diſtil ; otherwiſe, the oil will be 
expoſed to an unneceſſary heat, a 
circumſtance which ought as much 
as poſſible to be avoided. Fire 
communicates to_all theſe oils a 
diſagreeable impreſſion, as is evi- 
dent from their being much leſs 
grateful when newly diſtilled, than 


.after they have ſtood for ſome 


time in a cool place : the longer 
the heat is continued, the more 
alteration it muſt produce in them. 
The greater number of oils 
require for their diſtillation the 
beat of water ſtrongly boiling; 
but chere are many as which rife 


wich 
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with a conſiderably leſs heat: 
ſuch as thoſe of lemon peel, citron 
peel, of the flowers. of lavender 
and roſemary, and of almoſt all 
the more odoriferous kinds of flow- 
ers. We have already obſerved, 
that theſe flowers have their fra- 
| ce wi; Ar rar or even 

Jeftroyed, by beating or bruiſing 
them: it is impaired alſo by the 
1mmerſian in water, in the preſent 


proceſs, and the more ſo in pro- 


rtion to the continuance of the 
immerſion, and the heat: hence 
theſe oils, diſtilled in the common 
manner, prove much leſs apree- 
able in ſmell than the ſubjects 
themſelves. For the diftillation 
of ſubſtances of this claſs, I have 
contrived another method : inſtead 
of being immerſed in water, they 
are expoſed only to its vapour. 
A proper quantity of water be- 
ing put into the bottom of the 
ſtill, the odoriferous herbs or flow- 
ers are laid lightly in a baſket, of 
ſuch a ſize, that it may enter into 
the ſtill, and reſt againſt its ſides, 
Juſt above the water. The head 
being then fitted on, and the wa- 
ter made to boil, the ſteam, per- 
colating through the ſubject, im- 
bibes the oil, without impairing 
its fragrance, and carries 1t over 
into the receiver. Oils thus ob- 
tained poſſeſs the odour of the 
ſubject in an exquiſite degree, 
and have nothing of the diſagree- 
able ſcent perceivable in thoſe di. 
ſtilled by boiling them in water in 
the common manner. 

It may be proper to obſerve, 
that thoſe oils, which riſe with a 
leſs heat than that of boiling wa- 
ter, are generally called, by the 
chemical and pharmaceutical 
writers, /ight oils; and thoſe 
which require the heat of water 
ſtrongly boiling, are called pon- 
derous. I have avoided theſe ex- 
preſſions, as they might be 
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beſt way of cleanſing 


357 
thought to relate to the compara- 
tive pravities of the oils; with 
which the volatility or fixedneſs 
have no connexion. Oil olive 
is lighter than moſt of the eſſen- 
tial oils; but the heat uifite 
to make it diſtil exceeds that in 
which the heavieſt eſſential oil 
diſtils, conſiderably more than the 
_ of boiling water exceeds that 
of ice. 


THz water employed in the di- 
ſtillation of eſſential oils, always 
imbibes ſome portion of the oil 
as is evident from the ſmell, taſte, 
and colour which it acquires. It 
cannot however retain above a 
certain quantity; and therefore, 
ſuch as has been already uſed and 
almoſt ſaturated itſelf, may be ad- 
vantageouſly employed, inſtead of 
common water, in a ſecond, third, 
or any future diſtillation of the 
ſame ſubject. | 

Some late chemical writers re- 
commend, not the water which 
comes over, but that which re- 
mains in the ſtill, to be uſed a 
ſecond time. This can be of no 
ſervice; as containing only ſuch 
parts of the vegetable as are not 
capable of ariſing in diſtillation, 
and which ſerve only to impede ' 
the action of the water as a men- 
ſtruum, and to endanger an em- 
pyreuma. 15 

After the diſtillation of one oil, 
particular care ſhould be had to 
duly cleanſe the worm before it 
is employed in the diſtillation of 
a different plant. Some oils, thoſe 
of wormwood and aniſeeds for 
inſtance, adhere to it ſo tenaci- 
ouſly, as not to be melted out by 
heat, or waſhed off by water : the 
the worm 


from theſe, is to run a little ſpirit 
of wine through it. 


 Efential oils, after they are di- 
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for 
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for ſome days, in veſſels. looſely 


covered with paper, till they have 


Jolt their difagreeable fiery odour, 
and become limpid: then put 
them vp in {mall bottles, which 
e to be kept quite full, cloſel 
Rope, in a cool place: with theſe 
cautions, they -will retain their 
virtues in perfection for many 


ow 

hen careleſsly kept, they in 
time gradually loſe of their fia- 
vour, and become groſs and thick. 
Some endeavour to recover them 
again after they have 2 
this change, by grinding them 
with about thrice their weight of 
common ſalt, thea adding a large 
proportion of water, and diſtilling 
them afreſh : the purer part ariſes 
thin and limpid, poſſeſſing a great 
degree of the priſtine ſmell and 
taſte of the oil, though inferior 
in both reſpects to what the oil 
was at firſt, This rectification, as 
it is called, ſucceeds equally with- 
out the ſalt: the oils, when thus 
altered, are nearly in the ſame 
fate with the-- turpentines, and 
Other thickened oily juices, which 
readily yield their purer oil in di- 
ARillation with water alone. 


When eſſential oils have entire- 


1y loſt their ſmell, ſome recom- 
mend adding them in the diſtil- 
lation of a freſh quantity of the 
oil of the ſame plant; by which 
means they are faid to ſatiate 
themſelves anew with the odorous 
matter, and become entirely reno- 
vated. This practice, however, 
ought doubtleſs to be diſapproved, 
as being no ather than a ſpecious 
ſophiſtication ; for it can do no 
more than to divide, between the 
old oil and the new, the active 
matter which belongs to the new 


; Efcatial oils, megicinally con- 
Hgered, agree in the general qua- 
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lities of pungency and heat; in 
particular. virtues, they differ as 
much as the ſuhjects from which 
they are obtained, the oil being 
the direct principle in which the 
virtues, or part of the virtues, of 
the ſeveral ſubjects reſide. Thus 
the carminatiye virtue of the warm 
ſeeds, the diuretic of juniper ber- 
ries, the emmenagogue of ſavin, 
the nervine of vv. ual the ſto- 
machic of mint, the antiſcorbutic 
of ſcurvygraſs, the cordial of 
aromatics, &c. are concentrated 
in their oils. ' 

There is another remarkable 
difference in eſſential oils, the 
foundation of which is leſs ob- 
vious ; that of the degree of their 
pungency and heat; which are by 
no means in proportion, as might 
be expected, to thoſe of the ſub- 
jects they were drawn from. The 
oil of cinnamon, for inſtance, is 
exceſſively pungent- and fiery; in 
its undiluted ſtate, it is almoſt 
cauſtic : whereas cloves, a ſpice 
which in ſubſtance is far more 
pungent than the other, yields an 
oil which is far leſs ſo. This dif- 
ference ſeems to depend partly 
upon the quantity of oil afforded, 
cinnamon Bienne much leſs than 
cloves, and conſequently having 
its active matter concentrated into 
a ſmaller volume; partly, upon 
a difference in the nature of the 
active parts themſelves : for 
though eſſential oils contain al- 


ways the ſpecific odour and fla 


vour of their ſubjects, whether 
grateful or ungrateful, they do not 
always contain the whole pungen- 
cy; this reſides frequently iu a 
more fixt refinous matter, and does 
not riſe with the oil. After thi 


diſtillation of cloves, pepper, an 
ſome other ſpices, a part of 


* - -» their 
ungency is found to remain be- 


ind: a e tincture of them 
pirit of wine is even 
2 0 more 


Chap: b. 
more pungent than. their pure eſ- 
ſential oils. 60 

The more grateful oils are fre- 
quently made uſe of for reconcil- 
ing to the ſtomach medicines of 
themſelves diſguſtful. It has been 
cuſtomary to employ them as cor- 


rectors for the reſinous purgatives; 
do not ſeem to 


an uſe which they 
be well adapted to. All the ſet- 
vice they can here be of, is, to 
make the reſin fit eaſier at firſt on 
the ſtomach: far from ab ting 
the irritating quality. upon whe 
the virulence of its operation de- 
pends, theſe pungent oils ſuper- 
add a freth ftimalus, See the ar- 
ticle eathartics, page 71. x 
Eſſential oils are never given a- 
lone, on account of their extreme 
heat and pungency; which in ſome 
is fo great, that a ſingle drop, let 
fall upon the tongue, produces a 
gangrenous eſchar. They are rea- 
dily imbibed by pure dry ſugar, 
and in this form may be conveni- 
ently exhibited. round with 
eight or ten times their weight of 
the ſugar, they become ſoluble in 
aqueous liquors, and thus may be 
diluted to any aſſigned degree. 
Mucilages alſo render them mrf- 
cible with water into an uniform 
milky liquor. They diſſolve like- 
wiſe in ſpirit of wine; the more 
fragrant in an equal weight, and 
almoſt all of them in leſs than 
four times their own quantity: 
theſe ſolutions may be either taken 
on ſugar, or mixed with ſyrups or 
the like; on mixing them with 
water, the liquor grows milky, 
and the oib ſeparates. © | 
The more pungent oils are em- 
ployed externally againſt paralytic 
complaints, numbneſs, pains and 
aches, cold tumors, and in other 


caſes where particular parts re- 


quire to be heated or ftimulated. 
The tooth-ach is ſometimes re- 
lieved by a drop of-theſe glmolt 


ance GAS bz 15 


cauſtic oils, received on cotton, 
and cautiouſly introduced into the 


hollow tooth. 


5 eg INES 
OLEUM ABSINNTHII 
„ - BSSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of the leaves of worm- 
| toad. Keickk 


34 +: da, Bas! | * 
This is one of the more ungrate- 
ful oils: it ſmells ſtrongly of the 
wormwood ; and contains its 
A nauſeous taſte, but has 
ittle or nothing of its bitterneſs, 
this remaining entire in the de- 
coction left after the diſtillation: 
its colour, when drawn from the 
freſh herb, is a darle green 3 from 
the dry, a browniſh yellow. This 
oil is recommended by Hoffman 
as à mild anodyne, in ſpaſmodic 
contractions: for this purpoſe, he 
directs a dram of it to be diſſolved 
in an ounce of 're&ified ſpirit of 
wine, and ſeven or eight drops of 
the mixture taken for a doſe in any 
convenient vehicle. Boerhaave 
greatly commends 1n tertian fevers, 
a medicated liquor compoſed of 
about ſeven grains of the oil 
ground firſt with a dram of ſugar, 
then with two drams of the ſalt of 
wormwood, and afterwards dif- 
folved in fix ounces of the diſtil- 
ted water of the ſame plant: two 
hours before the fit is expected, 
the patient is to bathe his feet and 
legs in warm water, and then te 
drink two ounces of the liquor 
every quarter of an hour till the 
two hours are expired: by this 
means, he ſays, all caſes of this 
kind are generally cured with eaſe 
and ſafety, provided there is no 
ſchirroſity or-ſappuration. -With 
us, the oil of wormwood is em- 
ployed chiefly as a vermifuge, and 
for this purpoſe is both applied ex- 
ternally to the belly, and- taken 
internally: it is moſt conveniently 
exhibited in the form of pills, 

aa 4 Which 
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which it may be reduced into by 
mixing it with crumb of bread. 


OLEUM SEMINUM ANETHI 
S omar in per ö 
ential oil of dill ſeeds. 
5 
This is a very warm oil; of a 
flavour not very agreeable, leſs ſo 
than that of the ſeeds. It is ſome- 
times given as a carminative, in 
flatulencies, colicky pains, hic- 
cups, and the like, from one to 
three or four drops. 


. .OLEUM SEMINUM ANISI 
E sSSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of aniſeeds, 

2. 


This oil poſſeſſes the taſte and 
ſmell of the aniſeeds in perfection. 
It is one of the mildeſt of the di- 
ſtilled oils: fifteen or twenty drops 
may be taken at a time without 
danger, though common practice 
rarely goes ſo far as half this 
number. Its ſmell is extremely 
durable and diffuſive : milk drawn 
from the breaſt after taking it, is 
found impregnated with its odour ; 
and poſſibly this may be, in part, 
the foundation of the pectoral 
virtues uſually aſcribed to it : in 
flatuleneies and colics, it is ſaid 
by ſome to be leſs effectual than 
the ſeeds themſelves. 

It is remarkable of this oil, that 
it congeals, even when the air is 
not ſenſibly cold, into a butyrace- 
ous conſiſtence: and hence, in the 
diſtillation of it, the operator 
ought not to be over: ſolicitous in 
keeping the water in the refrigera- 


tory too cool: it behoves him ra- 


ther to let it grow ſomewhat hot, 
particularly towards the end of 
the proceſs; otherwiſe the oil, 
congealing, may ſo ſtop up the 
worm, as to endanger blowing off 
the head of the ſtill, at leaſt a 
conſiderable quantity of oil will 
remain in it. "WA 


OLEUM SEMINUM CARUI 
ESSEN TIALE. 


Eſſential oil +4 oy ſeeds, 
The flavour of this exactly re- 


ſembles that of the caraway. It 


is a very hot and pungent oil; a 
ſingle drop is a moderate doſe, 
and five or fix a very large one. 
It is not unfrequently made uſe of 
as a carminative ; and ſuppoſed 
by ſome to be peculiarly ſervice- 
able for promoting urine, to which 
= 3 me degree of its 
ell oh 


 OLEUM CARYOPHYLLO- 


RUM AROMATICORUM 
ESSENTIALE. 


Eſſential ail of cloves. 
Ven g o 


This oil is ſo ponderous as to 
ſink in water, and is not eaſily ele- 
vated in diſtillation : if the water 
which comes over be returned on 
the remaining cloves, and the di- 
ſtillation repeated, ſome more oil 
will generally be obtained, though 
much inferior in quality to the 
firſt, The oil of cloves is —_— 
deſcribed as being in taſte exceſ- 
« fively hot and fiery, and of a 
« gold yellow colour.” { Boerh. pro- 
eff. 25. Such indeed ( the com- 
poſition which we receive /under 
this name from Holland : but the 
genuine oil of cloves is one of the 
milder oils: it may be taken 
with great ſafety (duly diluted) to 
the quantity of ten or twelve drops 


or more. Nor is its colour at all 


yellow, unleſs it has been lon 
and careleſsly kept, or diſtill 
by too violent a fire: when in per- 
fection, it is limpid and colourleſs, 
of a pleaſant, moderately warm 
and pungent taſte, and a very 
agreeable ſmell, much reſemblin 
that of the ſpice itſelf. The Dute 
oil of cloves contains a large quan- 


tity af expreſſed oil, as evidently 


appears 


Chap. 5. 
appears upon examining it by diſtil- 
. This 3 cannot be 
the addition to which it owes its 
actimony. A ſmall proportion of 
a refinous extract of cloves com- 
municates to a large one of oil a 
deep colour, and a great degree of 
acrimony. | | 


. OLEUM FLORUM CHAMZ- 
MELI ESSENTIALE. 


Eſſential oil of cbamomile rs. 
rt lf an fr 


This is a very pungent oil, of a 


ftrong not ungrateful ſmell, reſem- 


bling that of the flowers: its co- 
lour is yellow, with a caſt of green- 
iſh or brown. It is ſometimes given 
in the doſe of a few drops, as a 
carminative, in hyſteric diforders, 
and likewiſe as a vermifuge: it 
may be conveniently made into pills 
with crumb of bread. 

The oil above deſcribed is that 
obtained from the common garden 
chamomile, which is the only ſort 
directed in our diſpenſatories (ſee 
the foregoing part, page 124.) 
There is another ſpecies, more 
frequent in corn fields than in 
our gardens, .( chamemælum vulgare 
Ger. Raii fynop/. ed. 3. 288.) which 
yields a beautiful blue oil : this 
colour, if the oil is carefully kept, 
remains for many years ; but if the 
air is not perfectly excluded, ſoon 
degenerates into a yellow like that 
of the foregoing. 


OLEUM CINNAMOMl. 
Oil of cinnamon. 

I. E. | | 
This valuable oil is extremely 
hot and pungent, of a moſt agree- 
able flavour, like that of the cinna- 
mon itſelf. In cold languid caſes, 
and debilities of the nervous ſy- 
ſtem, it is one of the moſt imme- 
diate cordials and reftoratives. The 
doſe is one, two, or three drops : 


which muſt always be carefully di- 
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luted by the mediation of ſugar, 


&c. for ſo great is the pun of 
this oil, — a ſingle drop let fall 
upon the tongue, undiluted, pro- 
duces, as Boerhaave obſerves, a 

ngrenous eſchar. In the diſtil- 

tion of this oil, a ſmart ſire is re- 
quired; and the low head, with a 
channel round it, above recom- 
mended for the diſtillation of the 
leſs volatile oils pa 356.) is par- 
ticularly neceſſary for this, which 
is one of the leaſt volatile, and 
which is afforded by the ſpice in 
exceeding ſmall quantity. The di- 
ſtilled water retains no ſmall por- 
tion of the oil: but this oil — 
v nderous, great part of it 
ſubldes, from the — ſtand- 
ing for two or three weeks in a 
cool place. 


OLEUM SEMINUM CYMINI 
ESSENTIALE. 


EſJential oil of cummin ſeeds. 
El — fe 


This is one of the warmer and 
leſs pleaſant oils. It is employed 
chiefly in cold, flatulent, hyſteric 
complaints, in doſes of two or three 
drops. It gives its ſmell ſtrong to 
the urine, and is ſuppoſed peculi- 
— ſerviceable for promoting its 

iſcharge. | 


OLEUM SEMINUM FOENI-. 
CULI ESSENTIALE.. 


Eſſential oil of fennel ſeeds. 
| Edinb. 


The oil obtained from ſweet fen- 
nel ſeeds is much more elegant and 
agreeable than that of the common 
fennel (ſee page 142.) It is one of 
the mildeſt of theſe - preparations : 
it is nearly of the ſame degree of 
warmth with that of aniſceds : to 
which it is likewiſe ſimilar in fla- 
vour, though far more gratefuk. It 
is given from two or three drops 
to ten or twelve, as a carminative, 
in cold indiſpoſitions of the ſto- 
| | mach: 
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mach; and in ſome kinds of coughs, 
for promoting expectoration. 
Orxun foliorum uYSsO I 
ESSENTIALE. 


 Effential oil of byſop leaves. 


Phe oil of hyſſop is moderately 


acrid, of a ſtrong not very agreeable 
ſmell, exactly ICE the origi- 
nal herb: its colour is yellowiſh, 
with a ſlight caſt of green; which 
in keeping changes to a brown- 
ich. It is commended in humoural 
aſthmas, for promoting expectora- 
tion, &c. from one to two or three 
drops; but it is rarely made uſe of, 


and not often kept in the ſhops; . 


for which reaſon, it is now omitted 
both by the London and Edinburgh 
colleges. 5 $ 


OLEUM baccarum 
„ > ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil juniper berries. 


* 


This oil is a very warm and pun- 
gent one, of a ſtrong flavour, not 
unlike that of the berries. In the 
doſe of a drop or two, it proves a 
ſerviceable carminative and ſtoma- 
chic : in one of fix, eight or more, 
2 ſtimulating, detergent, diuretic 
and emmenagogue: it ſeems to have 
ſomewhat of the nature of the tur- 
pentines, or their diſtilled oil ; hke 
which it communicates. a violet 
ſmell to the urine. _ 

The oil of theſe berries reſides 
partly in veſicles ſpread through the 
ſubſtance of the fruit, and partly in 


little cells contained in the ſeeds ; 


When the berry is dry, and the oil 
hardened into a reſinous ſubſtance, 
it becomes viſible, upon breaking 


the ſeeds, in form of little tranſpa- 


rent drops. In order therefore to 
obtain this oil to advantage, we 
ought, previous to the diſtillation, 
to bruiſe the berry thoroughly; ſo 
as to break the feeds, and entirely 
lay open the oily receptacles, 
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OLEUM: florum LAVENDULA 
ESSENTIAL E. 


E fential oil of lavender flowers. 
| GOT 


This oil, when in perfection, is 
very limpid, of a pleaſant yellow- 
ih colour, extremely fragrant, poſ- 
ſeſſing in an eminent degree. the 
peculiar ſmell generally admired in 
the flowers. It is a medicine of 
great uſe, both externally and in- 
ternally, in paralytie and lethargic 
complaints, rheumatic pains, and 
debilities of the nervous ſyſtem. 
The-doſe is from one drop to five 
or fix. - TFT: ah 
Lavender flowers yield the moſt 
fragrant oil, and in confiderably the 
largeſt - quantity, when they are 
ready to fall off ſpontaneouſly, and 
the ſeeds begin to ſhew themſelves : 
the leaves give out extremely lir- 
tle. The flowers may be ſeparated 
from the reſt of the plant, by dry- 


ing it a little, and then gently 


beating it: they ſhould be imme- 
diately committed to diſtillation, 
and the proceſs conducted with a 
well regulated gentle heat: too 

eat heat would not only change 

e colour of the oil, but likewiſe 
make a diſagreeable alteration in 
its ſmell. 


Orxuu baccarum LAURI ESSEN» 
314 0B Lett 71 

Effential oil of bayberries. 

The oil of bayberries is thin and 
limpid, moderately pungent, of a 
ſtrong and tolerably grateful ſmell. * 
It is given in flatulent colics, hy- 
ſteric-complaints, and for allaying 
the pains conſequent upon delive- 
ry; the doſe, from two drops to five 
or ſix. It is likewiſe made an in- 
gredient in carminative ' glyſters ; 
and in fome hyſteric cafes, is ap- 
plied externally. * Ts 


© ESSEN 


Chap. 5. 
 ESSENTIA LIMONUM 75 
OLEUM l LIMONU 
© 5 


Eſſence of lemons, or the en- 
tial oil of lemon peel. 


Tuis is a pleaſant oil, of a fine 


ſmell, very near as agreeable as that 
of the freſh peel: it is one of the 
lighteſt and moſt volatile eſſential 
oils we have, perfectly limpid, and 
almoſt colourleſs, It is taken in 
doſes of two or three drops, as. a 
cordial, in weakneſs of the fla- 
mach, &c. though more frequently 
uſed as a perfume, It gives a fine 
flavour to the officinal ſpiritus vo- 
latilis aromaticus, and occaſions 
the ſoap pills to fit eaſy on the 
ſtomach. 70 | 


OLEUM MaAC1s ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of mace. 

Ihe eflential oil of mace is mo- 
derately pungent, very ſubtile and 
volatile, of a ſtrong aromatic ſmell, 
like that of the ſpice itſelf: it 1s 
thin and limpid, of a pale yellow- 
iſh colour, with a portion of thicker 
and darker coloured oil at the bot- 
tom. This oil is celebrated in vo- 


miting, hiccups, colicky pains, 


&c. both given internally from one 
to four drops, and applied exter- 
nally to the ſtomach and umbilical 
region. It is however but rarely 
made uſe of, and not often met 
with in the ſhops. | 


OLEUM MAJORANE 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of marjoram leaves. 


This oil is very hot and pene- 
trating, in flavour not near ſo a- 
greeable as the marjoram itſelf : 
when in perfection, it is of a pale 
yellow colour; by long keeping, 
it turns reddiſh : if-diftilled with 
too great a heat, it ariſes of this 
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colour at firſt, It is ſuppoſed to be 
peculiarly ſerviceable in relaxations, 
obſtructions and mucous diſcharges 
of the uterus: the doſe is one or 
two drops, | 


OLEUM MEN TH 
ESSENTIALE: 


Effential oil of the leaves of a 


mon mint. 
Z. E. 


This oil ſmells and taſtes ſtrongly 


of the mint, but is in both reſpects 
ſomewhat leſs agreeable than the 
herb itſelf. It is an uſeful ſtoma- 
chic medicine; and not unfre. 
quently exhibited in want of ap- 
petite, weakneſs of 'the ſtomach, 
reachings to vomit, and other like 
diſorders, when not accompanied 
with heat or inflammation : two 
or three drops, or more, are given 
for a doſe. It is likewiſe employed 
externally for the ſame purpoſes ; 
and is an excellent ingredient in 
the ſtomachic plaſter of the ſhops. 


OLEUM MENTHA PIPERI-/ 

TIDIS ESSENTIALE. _ 
Eſſential oil of the leaves of pep- 

per mint. 
Lond. | 

This poſſeſſes the ſmell, taſte 
and virtues of the pepper mint in 
perfection; the colour is a pale 
greeniſh yellow, It is a medicine 
of great pungency and ſubtiliry ; 
and diffuſes, almoſt as ſoon as taken, 
a glowing warmth through the 
whole ſyſtem. In colics, accompa- 
nied with great coldneſs, and in 
ſome hyſteric complaints, it is of 
excellent ſervice. A drop or two 

are in general a ſufficient doſe. ' 


OLEUM NUCIS MOSCHAT A 
ESSENTIALE. - 3 


Eſſential ail 7 nutmegs. 
LZ. | 
The eſſential oil of nutmegs poſ- 


ſeſſes the flavour and aromatic vir- 


tues 
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tues of the ſpice in an eminent de- 
gree. It is fimilar in quality to 
the oil of mace, but ſomewhat leſs 
grateful. 05 


OLEUM ORIGANI 
ESSENTIALE. 


Eſſential oil of the leaves of origa- 
63 Num. 
Z. J. 


This oil has à very pungent 


© acrimonious taſte, and a penetrat- 
ing ſmell. 
employed externally as an errhine, 

and for caſing pains of the teeth. 


_ OLEUM ESSENTIALE PIPE- 
RIS JAMAICENSIS. 


| E/antial oil of Jamaica pepper. 
jt! of l 


This is a very elegant oil, and 
may be uſed as a ſuccedaneum to 
thoſe of ſome of the dearer ſpices. 
It is of a fine pale colour, in fla- 


vour more agreeable than the oil 


of cloves, and not far ſhort of that 
of nutmegs. It ſinks in water, 

like the oils of ſome of the eaſtern 
ſpices. 


-* OLEUM PULEGIL 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of the leaves of penny- 

| royal, | 
915 L.. | 
This oil, in ſmell and taſte, re- 
: ſembles the original plant; the 
virtues of which it likewiſe poſ- 
ſeſſes. It is given in hyſteric caſes, 
from one to four or five drops. 


OLEUM RORISMARINI 
ESSENTIALE. 


- Eſſential ail of roſemary. 

Da. < Apt avis 
Ie oil of roſemary is drawn 
from the plant in flower. When 
in perſection, it is very light and 


thin, pale, and almoſt colourleſs ; of 


es ſragrancy, though not quite 
agreeable as the roſemary itſelf, 
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It has been chiefly 


Part III. 
It is recommended, in the doſe of 
a few drops, in nervous and hyſte- 
ric complaints. Boerhaave holds it 
in great eſteem againſt epilepſies, 
and ſuppreſſions of the uterine pur- 
gations, occaſioned by weakneſs and 


1naQtivity. _._ 


OLEUM LIGNI RHODII 
© ESSENTIALE. 


Eſſential oil of rhodium, 
He E 4 b 


This oil is extremely odoriferous, 


3 


and principally employed as a per- 
fume in ſcenting pomatums, and 


the like. Cuſtom has not as yet 
received any preparation of this 


elegant aromatic wood into inter- 
nal uſe. 8 


OLEUM RUTA ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of rue leaves. 
L. E 


The oil of rue has a very acrid 


taſte, and a penetrating ſmell, re- 
ſembling that of the herb, but ra- 
ther more unpleaſant. It is ſome- 
times made ale of in hyſteric diſor- 


ders, and as an anthelmintic; as 


alſo in epilepſies proceding from a 
relaxed ſtate of the nerves. 

Rue yields its oil very ſparing- 
ly. The largeſt quantity is obtained 
from it when the flowers are ready 
to fall off, and the ſeeds begin to 
ſhew themſelves : ſuitable macera- 
tion, previous to the diſtillation, is 
here extremely neceſſary. 


OLEUM SABINE 
ESSENTIALE. 


Eſſential oil of ſavin leaves. 
3 


Savin is one of the plants which 
in former editions of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopceia were directed to e 
lightly ferme before the diſtil - 
lation : this, however, is not very 
neceſſary ; for ſavin yields, with- 


out any fermentation, and even 


a very 


without much maceration, 
large 
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large quantity of oil : the foregoing 
herb ſtands more in need of a treat- 
ment of this kind. The oil of 
ſavin is a celebrated uterine and 
emmenagogue: in cold uns 


tic habits, it is undoubtedly a me- 
dicine of good ſervice, though not 
capable of performing what it has 
been uſually repreſented to do. 
The doſe is, two or three drops or 
more. 


OLEUM SASSAFRAS 
ESSEN TIALE. 


E /ſential oil of [aſſafras. 
ral 


This is the moſt ponderous of all 
the known eſſential oils, but riſes 
in diſtillation with ſufficient eaſe : 
it appears limpid as water, has a 
moderately pungent taſte, a very 
fragrant ſmell, exactly reſembling 
that of the ſaſſafras. It ſtands 
greatly commended as a ſudorific, 
and for ri the blood and 
juices: it is likewiſe ſuppoſed to 
be of ſervice in humoural aſthmas 
and coughs. The doſe is from 


one drop to eight or ten; though 


Geoffroy goes as far as twenty. 
The decoction remaining after 
the diſtillation of the oil, affords 
by inſpiſſation (ſee chap. vi.) an 
uſeful extract, of a mild, bitteriſh, 
ſubaſtringent taſte. Hoffman ſays, 
he has given it with great benefit, 
in doſes of a ſcruple, as a corrobo- 
rant in cachectic caſes, in the de- 
cline of intermitting fevers, and for 
abating hypochondriacal ſpaſms. 


OLEUM TRERREBIN THIN. 
Oil of 1 A 
5 


This is diſtilled in the ſame man- 
ner, as the foregoing oils: and 1s 
ſtrictly an eſſential one, though not 
uſually ranked in this claſs; it is 
commonly, but improperly as the 
college obſerve, called ſpirit of 
turpentine, It is employed in large 


quantities for ſome mechanic pur- x 


poſes, and hence the diſtillation of 
it is become a particular buſineſs. 


This oil is a very hot ſtimulat- 


ing medicine (ſee page 239.) It 
is ſometimes given as a ſudorific 
and diuretic, in the doſe of two or 
three drops: in larger doſes, it is 
apt to greatly heat the body, oc- 
caſion pain of the head, an effu- 
fion of the ſemen and liquor of the 
41 glands” It has neverthe- 

s been of late taken in confi». 
derable doſes (along with honey or 
other convenient vehicles) againſt. 
the ſciatica z and, as is ſaid, with: 
good ſucceſs. Some have recom- 
mended it againſt venereal run-- 
nings: but here it has produced 
miſchievous conſequences, inflam- 
ing the parts and aggravating the. 
diſorder. Externally it is not un- 


frequently employed againſt rheu- 


matic pains, aches, ſprains, for diſ- 
cufling cold tumours, and reſtrain» 
ing hemorrhages. 


After the diſtillation of the turpen- 
tine, there remains in the ſtill a 
brittle reñnous ſabſtance, of a 
yellow colour, called rena flava, 
yellow reſin [L.] | 

The only uſe of this is in exter- 

nal applications, for giving con- 

ſiſtence to platters, and the like 


purpoles. 


Mosr of the foregoing oils are 
drawn by our chemiſts, and eaſily 
procurable in a tolerable degree 
of perfection; thoſe of cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmegs and mace, except - 
ed. Theſe are uſually imported 
from abroad; and are for the moſt. 
part ſo much adulterated, that it is 
difficult to meet with ſuch as are 
at all fit for uſe. 1 

Nor are the adulterations of theſe 
kinds of preparations eaſily diſeo - 
verable. The groſſer abuſes in- 
deed may be readily de 


.*.. 
+ 


thus 


1 


— ss 


thus if the oil is mixed with ſpirit 
of wine, it will turn milky on the 
addition of water; if with expreſſed 
oils,” rectified ſpirit will diſſolve the 
efſential, and leave the other be- 
hind; if with oil of turpentine, on 
dipping a piece of paper in the 
mixture, and drying it with a gen- 
tle heat, the turpentine will be be- 
trayed by its ſmell. But the more 
ſubtile artiſts have contrived other 
methods of ſophittication, which e- 
lude all trials of this kind. 
Some have looked upon the ſpe- 
. cific gravity of oils, as a certain cri- 
terion of their genuineneſs; and ac- 
cordingly we have given a table of 
the gravity of ſeveral in page 38. 
This however is not to be abſo- 
lately depended on; for the ge- 
nuine oils, obtained from the ſame 
ſabje&, oftentimes differ in gravity 
as much as thoſe drawn from diffe- 
rent ones. Cinnamon and cloves, 
whoſe oils uſually fink in water, 
yield, .if flowly and warily diſtilled, 
an oil of great fragrancy, which is 
nevertheleſs ſpecifically livhter than 
the aqueous fluid employed in the 
diſtillation of it; whilſt, on the o- 
ther hand, the laſt runnings of 
ſome of the lighter oils prove ſome- 
times ſo ponderous as to fink in 
water. | 
As all eſſential oils agree in the 
eral properties of ſolubility in 
Pirie of wine, indiſſolubility in wa- 
ter, miſcibility with water by the 
intervention of certain intermedia, 
volatility in the heat of boiling Wa- 
ter, &c. it is plain that they may 
be variouſly mixed with one ano- 


* — 


ther, or the dearer ſophiſticated 


with the cheaper, without any poſ- 
ſibility of diſcovering the abuſe by 
any trials of this kind. And in- 
deed, it would not be of much ad- 
vantage to the purchaſer, if he had 


infallible criteria of the genuineneſs 


of every individual oil. It is of 
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gone; as that they be genuine; for I 
ave often ſeen genuine oils, from 
incurious diſtillation, and long and 
careleſs keeping, weaker both in 
fmell and taſte than the common 
ſophiſticated ones. | 

The ſmell and taſte ſeem to bs 
the. only certain teſts that the na- 
ture of the thing will admit of. If 
a bark ſhould have in every reſpect 
the appearance of good cinnamon, 
and ſhould be proved indiſputably 
to be the genuine bark of the cin- 


namon tree; yet, if it wants the 


cinnamon flavour, or has it but in 
a low degree, we reject it: and the 
caſe is the ſame with the oil. It 
is only from uſe and habit, or com- 
pariſon with ſpecimens of known 
quality, that we can judge of the 
22 either of the drugs them- 
elves, or of their oils. 

© Moſt of the eſſential oils, indeed. 
are too hot and pungent to be taſted 
with ſafety; and the ſmell of the 
ſubje& is ſo much concentrated 
in them, that a ſmall variation 
in this reſpect is not eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed. But we can readly di- 
lute them to any aſſignable degree. 


A drop of the oil may be diſſolved 


in ſpirit of wine; or received on a 
bit of ſugar, and diſſolved by that 


intermedium in water. The quan- 


tity of liquor, which it thus im- 
pregnates with its flavour, or the 
degree of flavour which it commu- 
nicates to a- certain determinate 
quantity, will be the meaſure of the 
degree of goodneſs of the oil. 

1 ſhall here ſubjoin ſome ex- 
periments, of the quantity of eſen- 
tial oil obtained from different vege- 
tables, reduced into the form of a 
table. The- firſt column contains 
the names of the reſpective vege- 
table ſubſtances, the ſecond the 
quantity of each which was ſub- 
mitted to the diftillation, and the 
third the quantity of oil obtained. 


where 


a3 much importance, that they be In every other part of this book, 


Chap. 5; 


where pound weights are mention- 
ed, the troy! pound of twelve 
ounces is meant; but theſe expe- 
riments having been. all made by 
a pound of ſixteen ounces, it way 
thought at to ſet down the 
matter of fact in the original 
weights ; eſpecially as the ſeveral 
materials, in the large quantity 
commonly required for the diſtil- 
lation of oils, are purchaſed by 
weights of the ſame kind. But to 
remove any ambiguity which might 
ariſe from hence, and enable the 
reader tq judge more readily. of the 
yield, a reduction of the weights is 
given in the next column; which 
ſhews the number of parts of each 
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of the ſubjeQs, from which one part 
of oil was obtained. To each arti= 


cle is affixed the author's name from 


whom the experiment is taken: 
thoſe to which no name is added, 


.are experiments of my own. The 


different diſtillations of one ſabjeQy 
ſeveral of which are inſerted: in the 
table, ſhew how variable the yield 
of oil ie, and that the exotic ſpices 


as well as our indigenous plants, do 
not always contain the ſame pro- 


portion of this active principle; 
though it muſt be obſerved; allo, 
that part of the differences may pro- 
bably ariſe from the operation itſelf 
having been more or leſs carefull 
performed, 


Table of- tbe quantity of eſſential oil obtained from different 


vegetables. : | 
Agallochum wood = - 10 lb. 7 4 dra. F 0 320 Hef: 
* ＋ „ - off 2 -q 3% oy _ | 128]Carth. 
niſe © þ = ».= :0- $1. 4 dra. N 
Aniſee - -— . 3 lb. | 1oon. | | 
e „„ „ 10 un.. F 
Aſafeti 2» A4 oun. 1 dra. 
Calamus aromaticus - Fo lb. ' 2oun. | 
Calamus aromaticus J 11b. ⁊2ſcrup E 
Caraway ſeeds - ] 4 Ib. | .| 2 oun: |. 
S ſeeds - ] 21b. | I 9 na. 5 5 
ataway ſeedls Ji cwt. 83 oun. | & 
Carline thiſtle rot 1 lb. 2 24 ſcrup |S 
Cardamom ſeedss f oun. E 1ſcrup|-& | 
Carrot ſeeds/ => = ] 2b. 'S | 1; dra, | = 
22 - „ oj 110. 7 Big: 1 dra. 38 
Camomile flowers ] lb. 8 30 gra. |= | 
Common camomile flowers -] 6 lb. |S | 's — — 
Wild camomile flowers ] I lb. | 20 gra. | & 
Wild camomile flowers 6 lb. I. 21 dra. | 
Chervil leaves, freſn - glb. | 30 gra. | & 
2 W. „ „„ ab} + 2 dra. 2 
innamoen J -11b..} 1 dra. 
Cinnamon - - „ ilb. | 2 ſerup- & 
Cinnamon ] 4 lb. 6 dra. 
Cinnamon ][ 11b. | . 2 dra. F 56 
| 2 131 „ 3]. A _ 8ſcrup | 
ary ſee - - » + 4b. 2 dra. 
Clary in flower, freſh - zo lb 34 oun. | © 
Cloves ' = -= > 1k hr$hom }© TO 
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| 
| Cloves - = - - I lb, 4 21 oun. 4 Carth. 
| Cloves ab. 5 Jun. 67 Hoff. 
| Copaiba balſam ] 11b. 6 oun. 27 Heß. 
Copaiba balſam - - 11b. 8 oun. | '| 2 
Cummin ſeed - 1 buſh. 21 oun. 
Dictamnus Creticus - + 1 bb. 30 gra, 256 
Dill ſeed - - J 41d. 2 oun. 6 
1 — eee „ ab. 3 ſcrup 245 [Neum. 
Elemi -| 1lb. | i oun. 16 [Newn, 
Fennel fied, commas. -| 2 0un, i ſcrup | 48 [Neum. 
Fennel ſeed, ſweet ii buſh. | - | 18 oun, 
Galangal root — -| 11b. 1 dra. 128 |Carth. 
Garlick root, freſh - -<| 2lb. | 30 gra. 250 [Neum. 
Gin x 4120 1 dra. 128 |Neun. 
Torferadi root, freſh »- + 8oun. | 15 gra. 256 |Neum. 
Hyſſop leaves J 21b. 14 dra. 237 [Neum. 
Hyſſop lea ves ] lb. 12 dra. | 35 Cartb. 
Hyſſop leaves - -«< +| 1b. 2 dra. | & | 64 |Carth. 
Hyſſop leaves, freſh - 2 cwt. 6 oun. | 2 | 597 
yſſop leaves, freſh - 10 bb. 3 dra. | 427 
yſſop leaves, freſh - zo lb. 9 dra. | & | 427 
| Juniper berries - ] bb. s 3 oun. 421 Hef. 
Juniper berries = + ] lb. | + 3 dra. |S | 425 Carib. 
E in flower, freſn 48 lb. | = | 12 oun. | 3 64 
yender in flower, freth 30 lb. 'S 6+ oun. | ® | 72 
Lavender in flower, freſh ' -I 3&cwt. \. ® 4.60 oun. >= 4 403 
Lavender flowers, freſh -| 21b. | 3 4 dra. | 64 [Hope 
Lavender flowers, dried ] 4 lb. | | 2oun. | 2 32 
Lavender flowers, dried ] 21b. | 2 | 1 oun. « | 32 Hh. 
Lavender flowers, dried _ -| 4 Ib. . 3 oun. | „ | 214 (Hex. 
Broad-leaved lavender } ] 41b. i oun. | & | 64 Hex. 
| flowers, dry c -| 1ilb. þ 2 dra. | » | 64 |Carth, 
Lovage root - = J 11b. 1 dra. | = | 128 |Carth. 
Mas. + 1. 5 dra. | © | 254 |Neum. 
Mace | | 11b. 6 dra, 214 |Carth. 
Marjoram in flower, freſh -| 81 1b. 34 oun. 347 
Marjoram in flower, freſh 131 lb. 37 dra. 493 
Marjoram in flower, freſh -| 34 lb. 14 oun. 362 
Marjoram leaves, freſh - 18g 1b. 4 dra. 592 
_ Marjoram leaves, dried | 4 Ib. 1 oun. 64 |Hoff. 
Maſterwort root ] i lb. 30 gra 256 Neum. 
Milfoil flowers, dried 14 lb. 4 448 
M.int in flower, freſh - 6 1b. 47 dra. — 1177 
Mint leaves, dried - J 4b. 14 oun. 423 |Hoff, 
Peppermint, freſh - - ] 4b. 3 dra. 1705 
'Myrrh - - 4 u bd. 2 dra. 64 Hef. 
Myrrh - - i bb. | 3 dra. 427 Neum. 
"Nutmegs - J 11b. 1 oun, 16 [He. 
Nutmegs - I 11b. - 1 oun, 16 |Geoff. 
.Nutmegs . - i lb 4 dra. | 32 |Neum. 
Nuunegs - 4 1b, J 1 6dma.j 214 |Sala 
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Nutmegs - = 


Parſley ſeeds + 


Parſley leaves, freſh 
Parſnep ſeeds + 
Pennyroyal in flower, 


Black pepper 


Black pepper 
Black pepper 


Black pepper = 


Black pepper 
Pimento 
Rhodium wood 
Rhodium wood 
Rhodium wood 
Rhodium wood 
Rhodium wood 


Roſemary in flower 


Roſemary leaves 
Roſemary leaves 


Roſemary leaves 


Roſemary leaves 
Roſemary leaves 


- 
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freſh 


Roſemary leaves, freſh  - 


Roſes - + 
Roſes - » 
„ 
Re 
Rue © g 
Rue in flower 
Rue in flower 


Rue with the ſeeds 


Saffro˖n 


Sage leaves 


- 
- 
* 
— 
- 
- 
_ 


Sage in flower, freſh 2 
Sage of virtue in flower 


Saſſafras 98 
Saſſafrassss 
Sarin = 


Saunders, yellow 


Smallage ſeedds 
Stechas in flower, freſh 
Thyme in flower, freſh 
Thyme in flower, dry 
Lemon thyme in flower, freſh 


Lemon thyme in flower, freſh] 
Lemon thyme dried a little 


Sage of virtue in flower 


Wormwood leaves dry - - 
Wormwood leaves dry - - 
Wormwood leaves dry - - 


Zedoary are 


83 dra, * 
2 lb. 4 2 
2381b. | |] 2 oun, 
8 lb. 2 dra. 
13 lb. 6 dra. 
"Ya 6. dra. 
1 1b. 2+ dra. 
1 lb. 4{crup 
1 Ib, I dra. 
6 lb. 3 dra. 
1 oun. | 30 gra. 
Wi 4 2 dra. | | 
11lb. | 3 dra. 
1 Ib. | 3dr | 
1.1b. . 4 dra, 
kay Iv * 225 oh 
#8 5 * 2 ara, | 
I lb. J dra, [5 
3.1b. | 35 dra. | .- | 
1 1b, | 1 dra. , 8 
ld. | it dra. E 
70lb. | | $90 | Se. 
icolb, |'3 4 dra. o 
100 lb. | & | 1 oun. | 3 
12 Ib. , 4 30 gra. þ 3: 
10 lb. © 2 dra. Ie. 
10 lb. 4 dra. 
41b. 3 I dra. . 
60 lb. [21 oun. 
72 lb. 3 oun. 8 
11b. | 1 dra. & 
Ib. 2 = 
34 lb. 12 oun..| 8 
27 lb. 6 dra. 
8 bb. 17 dra. 
6 lb. 14 oun. 
6 Ib. 2 oun. 
2 lb. ; 5 oun, | 
I bb. 2 dra. 
lb.] | 2z{crup 
532 lb. 2 dra. | 
2 cwt, | 57 oun. 
37 lb. 1+ dra, 
51 lb. 14 oun, 
98 lb. 21 on. 
104% b. | j 30m. | 
4 1b. 1 oun, 
18 lb. | 14 oun. 
25 lb. 31 oun. | 
1b. L I dra. 
2 SD 


— 


8 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Simple diftled waters, 


5 | 3 
H E effluvia, which exhale in 
the ait from many vegeta- 

bles, particularly fram thoſe of the 
odorous kind, conſiſt apparently of 
principles of great ſubtility and ac- 


tivity, capable of ſtrongly and ſud- n 


denly affecting the brain and ner- 
vous ſyſtem, Eſpecially in thoſe 
whoſe nerves 4 great ſenſibi- 
lity; and likewiſe of operating, in 
a ſlower manner, u the fen 
of groſſer veſſels. Thus Boerhaave 
obſerves, that in hyſterical and hy- 
ondriacal perſons the fragrant 
odour of the Indian hyacinth ex- 
cites ſtrange ſpaſms, which the 
ſtrong ſcent of rue relieves: that 
the effluvia of the walnut-tree oc- 
caſion headachs; and make the bo- 
dy coſtive: that thoſe of poppies 
| procure ſleep: and that the ſmell 
of bean bloſſoms, long continued, 
diſorders the ſenſes. Lemery re- 
lates, from his on knowledge; 
that ſeveral perſons were purged; 
by ſtaying long in a room where 
damaſk roſes were drying. 
Some of the chemiſts have in- 
dulged themſelves in the pleaſing 
ſurvey of theſe preſiding 


_ 
as they are called, of vegetables; 


their peculiar nature in the different 
ſpecies of plants; their exhalation 
into the atmoſphere by the ſun 

heat, and diſperſſon by winds; 


their rendering the air of particular 


places medicinal, or otherwiſe, ac- 


cording to the natyre of the plants 


that abound. | They have contrived 
alſo different {means for collecting 
theſe fugitive emanations, and con- 
centrating and condenſing them 
into a asi form; employing 

jther the native moiſture of the 
fubject, or an addition of water, as 


a vehicle, or matrix for retaining 
them. 0 | ry 
Tut proceſs which has been 
Judged moſt amalogous to that of 
ature/is the following. The ſab- 
ject, freſh gathered, at the ſeaſon 
of "its greateſt "vigour, with the 
morning dew upon it, is laid light- 
ly and onbruiſed in a ſhallow veſſel, 
to Whith is adapted a low head with 
a recipient: under the veſſel, a 
live coal is placed, and occafionally 
renewed, ſo as to keep up an uni- 
form heat, no preater than that 
-which obtains in «the atmoſphere 
in ſummer, viz. about 85 degrees of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer. In this 
degree of heat, there ariſes, exceed- 
ing ſlowly, an inviſible © vapour, 
which condenſes" in the head into 
dewy drops and falls down into the 
receiver, and which has been ſup⸗ 
poſed to be the very ſubſtance that 
the plant would have ſpontafieduſſy 

emitted in the open air. | 
But on ſubmitting; to this proceſs 
many kinds of odoriferous vege- 
tables, I have always found the li- 
x" obtained by it to be very dif- 
ferent from the natural effluvia of 
the reſpeQtive ſubjeQs : they had 
very little ſmell, and no remarkable 
taſte. It appeared that a heat, e- 
qual to that of the atmoſphere, is 
* of raiſing in cloſe veſſels 
thoſe parts of vegetables which 
they emit in the open air. It may 
therefore be preſumed, that in this 


laſt caſe, ſome other cauſe concurs 


to the effect: that it is not the ſun's 
heat alone, which raiſes, and im- 


pregnates the air, with the odorous 


Principles of vegetables, but that 
the air itſelf, or che watery _ 
| ty 


"—_—  Yy WY ww © 


Chap. x. Simple diſti 
dity with which, it abounds, aQing 
as a true diſſolvent, extracts and 

0 bat the natural 
effluvia of a plant may be looked 


imbibes them; ſo t 
upon as an infuſioh of the plant 
made in air. The purgative virtue 
of the damaſk roſe,” and the afifin- 
gency of the walnut-tree, which, 
as above obſerved, are in ſome 
meaſure communicated to the air, 
may be totally 8 7 by infuſion 
both in watery and ſpirituous men- 
ſtrua, but never rife in diſtillation 
with any degree of heat: and the 
volatile odours of aromatic herbs, 
which are diffuſed through the at- 
moſphere in the loweſt warmth, 
cannot be made to diſtil without a 
heat much greater than is ever 
found to obtain in a ſhaded air. 
The above proceſs. therefore, and 
the theory on which it is built, ap- 
pear to be faulty in two points ; 
(1.) in ſuppeſing that all thoſe prin- 
ciples, which naturally exhale from 
vegetables, may be collected by 
diſtillation ; whereas there are. man 


which the air extracts in virtue of 


its diflolving power, and which are 
artificially ſeparable alſo by diſſol- 
vents only; (2.) in employing a 
degree of heat inſufficient for ſepa- 
rating even thoſe parts which are 
truly exhalable by heat. W 


Tuns foregoing method of Ciltil- 
lation is commonly called 4% fillation 
by the cold ſtill; but thole, who 


ſhallow leaden veſſel is filled with 


are heaped above it, ſo that when 
the head is fitted on, this alſo. may 
be filled a conſiderable way: a lit- 
tle fire is made under the veſſel, ſuf- 
cient to make, the bottom much 


hotter than the hand can bear, care 
being taken only not to heat - it ſo 


far as to endanger ſcorching any 


: Part of the ſubject. If the bottom 
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of the veſſel is not made fo hot as 


great enough to do it any injury. 


effec f 
and if the e deen ſkilfully | 
Hg 


odour and flavour of the ae 
without having received any kind 
of diſagreeable impreſſion from the 
heat made uſe of. | 
This proceſs has been chiefly 
praQtiſed in private families; the 


ſlowneſs of the diſtillation, and 


the attendance and care neceſſa 

for preventing the ſcorching of 
foe part of the plant, ſo as to 
communicate an ungrateful burnt 
favour to the liquor, rendering it 
inconſiſtent with the diſpatch re- 


9 in the larger way of by- 


ſineſs. 


1 


Axorkzs method has therefore 
been had recourſe; to, that by the 
common ſtill, called, in diſtinctio 

from the foregoing, the hot {llll, 
Here a quantity of water is added to 
the plant, to prevent its burning: 
and the liquor is kept nearly of 
a boiling heat, or made fully to 


boil, ſo that the vapour riſes. pleg- 


tifully into the head, and paſſing 
have practiſed it, have generally | 
employed a conſiderable heat. A 


thence into a ſpiral, pipe or worm 
placed in a veſſel t cold water, 


is there condenſed, and runs opt 
the freſh herbs, flowers, &c. which in drops quickly ſacceeding one 
another, or in a continued fi 

The additional water does not at 


eam. 


all weaken the produce: ſor the 


moſt volatile parts of the ſubject 


riſe firſt, we Dy | en the li- 
quor that firſt diſtils: as ſoon as 


the plant has given over its virtue 
ſufficiently, which is known by ex. 


amining from time to time the li- 
B b 2 quor 
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or that runs from the noſe of 
the worm, the diſtillation is to be 


ſtopt. 
Thi is the method of dittilla- 


tion commonly practiſed for the 
officinal waters. It is accompanied 
with one imperfection, affecting 


chiefly thoſe waters, whoſe princi- 
pal value conſiſts in the delicacy of 
their flavour; this being not a little 
injured by the boiling heat uſually 
employed, and by the coagitation 
of the odorous particles of the 
ſubje& with the water. Sometimes 
alſo a part of the plant ſticks to 
the ſides of the ſtill, and is fo far 
ſcorched as to give an ungrateful 
taint to the liquor. 


Text is another method of 
managing this operation, which 1 
have already recommended for the 
diſtillation of the more volatile eſ- 
ſential oils, and which is equally 
applicable to that of the waters. 
In this method, the advantages 
of the foregoing ones are united, 
and their inconveniencies "—__ 
A quantity of water bein 

me the ot and the — G5. tg 
ers placed in a baſket over it, there 
can be no. poſſibility of burning; 
the water may be made to boil, 
but ſo as not to riſe up into the 
| baſket, which would defeat the 
| . of this contrivance. The 
hot vapour of the water n 
lightly "ro all the — 


of the ſubject matter, imbibes and 


carries over the volatile parts un- 
altered in their native flavour. By 
this means the diſtilled waters of 
all thoſe ſubſtances, whoſe oils are 
of the more volatile kind, are ob- 
© tained in the utmoſt perfection, and 
with ſufficient diſpatch ; for which 
laſt intention the ſtill may be filled 


quite up to the head. 
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foregoing ſection, imbibes always, 
3 of the oil. The diſtilled A 
uors, here treated of, are no other 
han water thus impregnated with 
the eſſential oil of the fubje& ; what- 
ever ſmell, taſte, or virtue, 1s here 
communicated to water, or obtain- 
ed in the form of a watery liquor, 
being found in a concentrated ſtate 
in the oil. The eſſential oil, or 
ſome part of it, more attenuated 
and ſabtilized than the reſt, is the 
direct pfinciple, on which the title 
of /piritus rector, or preſiding ſpirit, 
has been beſtowed. | 
All thoſe vegetables therefore 
which contain an eſſential oil, will 
give over ſome virtue to water by 
iſtillation: but the degree of the 
impregnation of the water, or the 
quantity of water which a plant 
is capable of ſatiating with its vir- 
tue, are by no means in proportion 
to the quantity of its oil. The oil 
ſatiates only the water that comes 
over at the ſame time with it: if 
there is more oil than is ſufficient 
for this ſatiation, the ſurplus ſepa- 
rates, and concretes in its proper 
form, not miſcible with the water 
that ariſes afterwards. Some odo- 
riferous flowers, whoſe oil is in ſo 
little quantity, that ſcarcely any 
viſible mark of it appears, un- 
leſs fifty or an hundred pounds 
or more are diſtilled at once, give 
nevertheleſs as ſtrong an impreg- 
nation to water, as thoſe plants 
which abound moſt with oil. | 


Maxx have been of opinion, that 
diſtilled waters may be more and 
more W. with the virtues 

ect, and their ſtrength 
increaſed to any aſſigned degree, 
by cohobation, hide is, by refit. 
ling them a number of times from 
freſh parcels of the plant, Expe- 
rience, however, ſhews the contra- 


In the diſtillation of eſſential 


ry; a water ſkilfully drawn in the 
- oils, the water, as obſerved in the 


firſt diſtillation, proves, on every re- 
8 peated 


Chap. 5. 
ted one, not ſtronger, but more 
Liſagrecable. Aqueous liquors are 
not capable of imbibing above a 
certain 8 = — oil 
of vegetables is ma 
be made to take up by one, — 
well as by any number of diſtilla- 
tions: = the proceſs is 
re e ungrateful impreſſion 
which they generally receive from 
the fire, even at the firſt time, be- 
comes greater and greater. Thoſe 
plants which do not yield at firſt 
waters up Ab — „are 4 
proper ſubjects this proceſs, 
ſince their virtue may be obtained 
— more advantageouſly by o- 
ers. 4101 


General rules for the diſtillation of 
the officinal ſimple waters. 
1 


Plants and their parts ought to be 
ſreſh gathered [E.] 


Where they are directed freſh, _ 


ſuch only muſt be employed ; 
but ſome are allowed to be uſed 
dry, as being eaſily procurable 
in this ſtate at all times of the 
year, though rather more ele- 

| gant waters might be obtained 
rom them whilſt green [L.] 


II. 

Having bruiſed the ſubje& a little, 
pour thereon thrice its quantity 
of ſpring-water : this quantity is 
to be diminiſhed or increaſed, 
according as the plants are more 
or leſs juicy.than ordinary [Z.] 


When freſh and juicy herbs are 
to be diſtilled, thrice their weight 
of water will be fully ſufficient : 
but dry ones require a much larger 
quantity. In general, there ſhould 
be ſo much water, that after all 
intended to be diſtilled has come 
over, 'there may be liquor enough 
left to prevent the matter from 
burning to the Kill, 
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The difillation. may be performed 
ne ation ma 

in an alembic with a refrigera- 


| the junctures being lut- 
die]. g 2 


IV. | 

The diſtillation is to be continued 
as long as the water which comes 

over is ived to have any 

ſmell or taſte of the plant IF.] 

Plants differ ſo much, according 
to the ſoil and ſeaſon of which they 
are the produce, and likewiſe ac- 
cording to their own age, that it is 
impoſſible to fix the quantity of 
water to be drawn from a certain 
weight of them, to any invariable 
ſtandard, The diſtillation may al- 
ways be continued as long as the 
liquor runs well —2 the 
ſubject, and no longer. 

If the herbs are of prime goodneſs, 
they muſt be taken in the weights 
preſcribed. But when freſh ones 
are ſubſtituted to dry, or when 
the plants themſelves are the 
produce of unfavourable ſeaſons, 
and weaker than ordinary, the 
quantities are to be varied ac- 
cording to the diſcretion of the 

artiſt [L.] 


Aſter the odorous water, alone 
intended for uſe, has come over, 
an acidulous liquor ariſes, which 
has ſometimes extracted ſo much 
from the copper head of the fill, 
as to prove emetic. To this are 
owing the anthelmintic virtues at- 
tributed to certain diſtilled waters, 


V. | 

the preceding edition of the 
Edinburgh — ſome 
vegetables were ordered to be 
ſlightly fermented with the addi- 
tion of yeaſt, previouſly to the 
diſtillation. Eu 57 
The principle, on which this 
management is founded, is cer- 
B b 3 . | taialy 
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tainly juſt; for. tlie fermentation 
ſomewhat opens and unlocks their 
textute, ſo as to make them part 
with more in the ſuhſequent diftil- 
lation than could be drawn over 
from them without ſome afliſtance 
of this kind. Thoſe plants, how- 
ever, which require this treatment, 
are not proper ſubjects for ſimple 
waters to be drawn from; their vir> 
tues being obtainable to better ad- 


Ne by _ e 


„ I. | 
B of oil ſwim on the 
ſurface of the water, they are to 
be r- taken off 12 . 


VII. a 
That the waters may heep the bet- 
ter, about one · twentieth part 
their weight of proof ſpirit may 
be added to each, after they : are 
diſtilled [L.] | 


A great number of diftilled wa- 
ters were formerly kept in the 
_ ſhops, and are ſtill — fo- 

pharmaco The ty 
47 Pals direct, _ laſt edition 
of their codex medicamentarius, no 
leſs than one hundred and twenty- 
five different waters, and one hun- 
dred and thirty different ingredients 
in one ſingle water. Near one half 
of theſe preparations have ſcarcely 
any virtue or flavour from the ſub- 
ject, and many of the others are 
1 

The colleges 
Edinburgh have rejected theſe oſ- 
tentatious ſuperfluities; and given 
an elegant and compendious ſet of 
waters, ſufficient for anſwering ſuch 
purpoſes as theſe kinds of prepara- 
tions are applied to in practice. 
Diſtilled waters are employed chief - 
ly as grateful diluents, as ſuitable 
vehicles for- medicines of greater 
efticacy, or for rendering gate! 


ones r 
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and '' ſtomach : ſew are depended 
on, in any intentions of ert 


ans by themſelves. 


AQUA ALBXETERIA 
SIMPLEX. ; © 
Simple yer rpg water. 7 


Take of 7 
Spearmint lows freſh, 2 pound 
30 and a half; $ 3& 41 
Sea wormwood tops, freſh ; 
Angelica leaves, ene each one 
pound; 
Water, as much 40 is ſuſicien 
to prevent an 
Draw off by diſtillation three are gal 


lons. 


Edin. th 
Take of 
Elder flowers, moderately dried, 
two pounds; 
Angelica leaves, freſh ORs 
one pound; 
Water, a ſufficient quantity. 
Dili off three gallons, 


- Tress waters are ſufficiently ele- 
gant with regard to taſte and (mel! ; 
though few expect from them ſuch 
virtues as their title ſeems to imply. 
They are uſed occaſionally for ve- 
hicles of alexipharmac medicines, 
or in juleps to be drank after them, 
as coinciding with the intention; 
but in general are not ſuppoſed to 
be themſelves of wp confiderable 


efficacy. 


AQUA SEMINUM ANETHI. 
Dill ſeed water. 
Land. 


Take ob-: -; 
Dill ſeeds, a pound and a half 3 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma. 


Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


Tus water, which turns out 
pretty ſtrong of the ul ſeeds, is 
© ſometimg 


Chap. 5. 


ſometimes * as the baſis 
of carminative Juleps, It is Emi. 
lar in flavour to a water drawn 


* en ina but leſs agree- 


Ada ANGELICE, 
ugelica Wafer. | 
Take ” ff} 
Angelica leaves, freſh, any quan- 
Ty 
Water, three times as much. 


Diſtil as long as the liquor runs * 


well favoured of the plant. 


Tuis water is among us very 
rarely made uſe of. It ſmells and 


taſtes conſiderably of the aug. - 


but does not prove ſo agreeable, as 
might be N K 


Aqua ARTEMISIZA. 
Mugwort water, 
| Take of 


Mugwort leaves, freſh, as much 
as you pleaſes 
Water, a ſufficient quantity; 
' Yeaſt, a little. 
Let them ftand together i in a warm 
place, till they begin to ferment, 
and then 2 —_—_— to art. 


-Muvowoiie- water has been held 
by many in great eſteem as an 


uterine, but the herb itfelf has lit- - 


tle title to that claſs, and the 
diſtilled water none At all. 


kept in the hops. 5 


| AQUA CORTICUM 
"AURANTIORUM "SIMPLEX. 


Soph, or gn 7 peel water. 


Take of 

Vellow peel of Seville oranges, 
dried, four ounces; 3. 

Water, as much as is ſufficient 


to prevent burning. 


| Diſtil e F one gallon, 
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Tuis water proves very weak of 
the orange peel. It is deſigned f. 
a. dilute, in fevers, and other dif- 
orders where the ſtomach and pa- 
late are ſubject to receive quick diſ- 
guſt; in which cafes (as the com- 
mittee obſerve) cordial waters, eſpe- 
cially if their uſe is to be long con- 
tinued, ought to be but lightly im- 
Pregnated with any flavour, how- 
ever agreeable. | 


Aqua CARDUI BENEDICTL. 
Carduus water. 4 

This is prepared from the leaves 
of carduus benedictus, after the 


ſiame manner as the _ arte- 


vf. | 
Tuts water 55855 looked OY 
on as a ſudorific and alexipharmac ; 


and in this intention is ſtill fre- 
quently p preſcribed by foreign phy- 


ſicians, in juleps and _— 


Among us, it has long been diſuſed, 
and held entirely 29 — this 


plant, however, opened by fermen- 


tation, giving 10 ing valuable over 
the helm. he decoction, which 
remains after the diſtillation, duly 
depurated and inſpiſſated, proves a 
medicine of ſome uſe: it is a mo- 


derately ſtrong bitter, ſimilar to * 


extract of carduus; ſee chap. vi 

in keeping, a 'confiderable quanti- 
ty of eſſential ft a ſhoots 
in it. 


AQUA CASTOREL 
Caſtor Water. 


Gf #2 A 


| Take of _ | e 


Ruſſia caſtor, one ounce 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. e 


Dray off two pints. , 


Cas rox yields almoſt all its fla- 
vour in diſtillation -to water; but 
treated i in the ſame manner with, ſpi pi- 
rit of wine, gives over ce, 

e 


a 


3 
The ſpirit of caſtor formerly kept in 
the ſhops, had none of the ſmell 
or virtues of the drug; whilſt the 
water here directed proves, when 
freſh: drawn, very ſtrong of it. 
It is remarkable, that the virtues 
of this animal ſubſtance reſide in a 
volatile oil, analogous to the eſſen- 
tial oils of vegetables; ſome are re- 
T- to have obtained, in diſtil- 
i 5 large quantities of the drug, 
a ſmall portion of oil, which ſmelt 
extremely ſtrong of the caſtor, and 
diffuſed its ungrateful ſcent to a 
great diſtance. : 
This water is made uſe of in hy- 
ſteric caſes, and Tome nervous com- 
rp though it has not been 


ound to anſwer what many people 


expect from it: it loſes greatly of 
its flavour in keeping.” 


AQUA CERASORUM NIGRORUM. 
_ Black cherry water. | 

Let any quantity of black cherries 

be bruifed, ſo as that the ſtones 

may be broken; and then di- 

ſtilled according to art, with on- 
I y a ſmall proportion of water. 


Tunis is a very grateful water, 
and has long maintained a place in 


the ſhops. It has frequently been 


employed by phyficjans as a vehi- 
cle, in preference to the other di- 
tilled waters; and among nurſes, 
and others who have the care of 
young children, has been the firſt 
remedy againſt the convulſive diſ- 
orders to which children are ſo 
often ſubject. | 
This water has nevertheleſs of 
late been brought into diſrepute, 
and by ſome looked upon as poi- 
ſonous. They obſerve, that it re- 
ceives its flavour principally from 


_ the cherry ſtones; and that theſe” 
Kernels, like many others, bear a 
"reſemblance in taſte to the leaves 


of, the lauro-ceraſus, which have 
ſome time paſt been diſcovered to 


8 


periment, an 


þ 
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yield, by infuſion or diftillation, 
the moſt ſudden poiſon known ; | 
ſome phyſicians of Worceſter have 
lately found, by trial purpoſely 
made, that a diſtilled water 
ſtrongly impregnated with the fla- 
vour of the cherry kernels (no more 
than two pints being diſtilled from 
fourteen pound of the cherry ſtones) 

roved in like manner poiſonous to 

rutes: the committee of the Lon- 
don college repeated the ſame ex- 
found the effects 
agreeable to thoſe gentlemen's re- 
port. 


- It by no means follows from 
theſe trials, nor after ſuch long ex- 


erience can it be imagined, that 
lack cherry water, when no ſtrony- 
er than the ſhops have been ac- 
cuſtomed to prepare it, is unſafe, 
Theſe kernels, as the committee 
obſerve, plainly reſemble opium, 
and ſome other things, which poi- 


ſon only when taken in too great 


a quantity; the water from the 
very laurel leaves is harmleſs when 
duly diluted; and even ſpirit of 
wine proves a poiſon of a kind 


not greatly different, if drank to a 


certain degree of exceſs. Nor can 
it be concluded, from the trials 
with the ſtrong black cherry wa- 


ter on dogs, &c. that even this 


will have the ſame effects in che 
human body : the kernels of mapy 
ſorts. of fruits being in ſubſtance - 
poiſonous to brutes, though inno- 
cent to man. P 
It is poſſible, however, that this 
water in any degree of ſtrength may 
not be altogether ſafe in the tender 
of 1 290g where the princi- 
of life are but juſt beginning 
as it were to move: it is poſſible, 
that it may there have had perni- 
cious effects, without being ſuf- 
pected; the ſymptoms it would 


produce, if it ſhould prove hurt- 


ful, being ſuch as children are 
often thrown into from the diſeaſe 
| which 
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which it is imagined to relieve. 
On theſe conſiderations, both the 
London and Edinburgh colleges 
have choſen to lay it aſide ; more 
eſpecially as it has been too often 
counterfeited with a water diſtilled 
from bitter almonds, which are 
known to communicate a poiſon- 
ous quality. 


AQUA CINNAMOMI 
SIMPLEX. ; 
Simple cinnamon water, 


Take of 
Cinnamon, one pound ; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 
Diſtil off a gallon. 


AQUA CINNAMOMI SINE 


VINO. | 
Cinnamon water without wine, 
Edinb. 
Take of 


Cinnamon, one pound; 
Water, a gallon and a half. 
Steep them together for two days; 
and then din off the water, till 

it ceaſes to run milky. 


Tuts is a very grateful and 


uſeful water, poſſeſſing in an emi- 
nent degree the fragrance and 
aromatic cordial virtues of the 
ſpice, Great care ſhould be had, 
in the choice of the cinnamon, 
to avoid the too common impoii- 
tion of caſia being ſubſtituted in 
its room: this latter yields a water 
much leſs agreeable than that of 
cinnamon, and whoſe flayour 1s 
manifeſtly empyreumatic. The 
two drugs may be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from one another by the 
marks laid down under the reſpec- 


tive articles in the ſecond part of 


this work: ſee page 121 and 127. 
The virtues of all theſe waters 
depend upon their containing a 


Simple diſtilad Waters. 
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portion of the oil of the ſubject. 
The oil of cinnamon is very pon- 
derous, and ariſes more difficultly 
than that of any of the other 
vegetable matters from which 
ſimple waters are ordered to be 
drawn. This obſervation directs 
us, in the diſtillation of this 
water, to make uſe of a quick 
fire, and a low veſſel. For the 
ſame reaſon, the water does not 
keep ſo well as might be wiſh- 
ed; the ponderous oil parting 
from it in time, and falling to 
the bottom, when the liquor 
loſes its milky hue, its fragrant 
ſmell, and aromatic taſte. me 
recommend a ſmall proportion 
of ſugar to be added, in order 
to keep the oil united with the 
water, 


AQUA CHAMAMELI. 
Chamomile water. 

Edinb. | 

Take any quantity of chamomile 
flowers, and ſo much water as 
will prevent burning. Diſtil 
off the water ſo long as it 2 


ſufficiently ſtrong of the flavour 
of the flowers. 6 
Chamomile flowers were ordered 


in the former editions to be fer- 
mented previouſly to the diſtilla- 
tion, a treatment which they ſtand 
little in need of; for they give 
over, without any fermentation, 
as much as that proceſs is capable 
of enabling them to do. In either 
caſe, the Tmell and peculiar fla- 
vour of the flowers ariſe, with- 
out any thing of the bitterneſs ; 
this remaining behind in the de- 
coction; which, if duly depurated 
and inſpiſſated, yields an extract 
ſimilar to that prepared from the 
flowers in the common manner. 
The diſtilled water has been uſed 
in flatulent cholics, and the =_ 

| ut: 
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but is at 
— 


\ AQUA FENICULI. 

+ © Fennel water. © 

Take of eee Ny 

© Sweet fennel ſeeds, one pound; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
do prevent an empyreuma. 

Didi off one gallon, 


Fes 
Take of | 


Fennel leaves, freſh, any-quan- 


. 1 
Water, three times as much. 
Diſtil as long as the water runs 
well flavoured. 


Tur firſt of theſe waters is a 
ſufficiently grateful one, and the 
other is not unpleaſant : the leaves 
ſhould be taken before the plant 
has run into flower ; for after this 
time, they are much weaker and 

leſs agreeable. Some have ob- 
ſerved, that the upper leaves and 
tops, before the flowers appear, 
yield a more elegant water, and a 
- remarkably finer eſſential oil, than 
the lower ones; and that the oil 
obtained from the one ſwims on 
water, whilſt that of the other 


finks. No part of the herb, how- 


ever, is equal in flavour to the 
| feeds. | | | 
Aq HYSSOPI. 
Hylſap water. 
Eamb, 


This is diftilled from the freſh 


leaves of hyffop, after the ſame 
manner as the water of fennel 
leaves. ; 


HFlrssor water has been held by 


ſome in conſiderable eſteem as an 
"uterine and a pectoral medicine. 
It was directed in the laſt edition 


of che Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 
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preſent held in no great . 


waters, it is far otherwiſe, 
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for making up the black pectoral 
troches, bat is now ex 

for common water. 
ſent expect any fingular virtues 
from it, nor is it often made uſe of, 


t is now exchanged 


Few at pre- 


or met with in the ſhops. 


AQUA MELISS E. 

© "Balm water. | 

Edinb. © 

This is prepared by diſtilling the 

| gre leaves of balm, as in the 
oregoing proceſs. ' 


s 4 & # » 
* * 
„ e. 


„3 


In che former editions of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia, this 
water was ordered to be cohobated, 


or rediſtilled from freſh quantities 


of the herb. This management 
ſeems to have been taken from 
Boerhaave, who has a very high 
opinion of the water thus pre- 
pared: he ſays, he has experi- 
enced in himſelf, extraordinary 
effects from it taken on an empty 


ſtomach; that it has ſcarce its 


equal in hypochondriacal and hy- 
ſterical caſes, the chlöroſis, and 
palpitation of the heart, as often 
as theſe diſeaſes proceed from a 
diſorder of the ſpirits rather than 
from any collection of morbific 
matter. | 

For my own part, I have al- 
ready given my opinion with 
regard to the cohobation of theſe 
liquors; and ſhall here only ob- 


| ſerve, that whatever virtues are 
lodged in balm, they may be 


much more perfectly and advan- 
tageouſly extracted by cold infu- 
ſion in aqueous or ſpirituous men- 
ſtrua : in this proceſs, the liquor 
ſuffers no injury from being re- 


turned on freſh parcels of the herb; 


a few repetitions will load it with 
the virtues of the ſubject, and 
render it very rich. (See page 


269.) The . * here is 


almoſt unlimited; but in diſtilled 


Chap. 5. 

Io AQUA MEN THE. 
Mint water. 
Edinb. 

Fake of 

— leaves, freſh, any 

quantity. 

Water, three times as gp 

Diſtil as long as the liquor which 


comes over has any taſte or 
ſmell of the mint, 


AQUA MENTHE VULGA- 
RIS SIMPLEX. 


Simple ſpearmint water, 


Take of 
Spearmint leaves, dried, a pound 
and a half ; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
do prevent burning, 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon, 


Tatxse waters ſmell and taſte 
very ſtrong of the mint ;- and 
prove in many caſes uſeful ſto- 
machics. Boerhaave commends 
them (cohobated) as a preſent 
and incomparable remedy, for 
ſtrengthening a weak ftomach, 
and curing vomiting -proceedin 
from cold viſcous pg: J as alſo 
in lienteries. 


AQUA MEN THE 
PIPERITIDIS SIMPLEX. 


Simple Im Water. 


Take of 
Pepper- mint leaves, dry, a pound 
and a half; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
an empyreuma. 


Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


Tais is a very elegant and 


uſeful water: it has a warm, 
pungent taſte, exactly reſembling 
that of the pepper- mint itſelf. A 
ſpoonful or two, taken at a time, 


warm the ſtomach, and give great 


relief in cold, flatulent colics. 


Simple difilled Waters; * 
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Some haye ſubſtituted a plain 
infuſion of the dried leayes of 
the plant, which is not greatly 
different in virtue from the F.. 


tilled water. 


Aqua PETROSELINI, | - 
Par Waker, 

This is diſtilled from the freſh 

leaves of parſley, after the ſame 
- manner as the aqua mentba. ” 
T nis water is ſcarce ever called 
for, or kept in the ſhops. Parſley 
yields little virtue in diftillation ; 
and the leaves are not the part 
that yield moſt. The ſeeds give a 
conſiderable ſhare of flavour, which 
is not diſagreeable. 


AQUA PIPERIS a 
JAMAICENSIS. 


IWattr of * Peer 


Take of 
Jamaica pepper, half a 3 
ater, as much as will prevent 
burning. 


Diſtil off one gallon. T 


Tuis diſtilled water is a very 
elegant one, and has of late come 
pretty much into uſe : the hoſ- 
pitals employ it as a ſuccedaneam 
to the more coſtly ſpice waters. 


It is, however, interior in grate- 


fulneſs to the ſpirituous water of 
the ſame ſpice hereafter directed. 


AQUA PULEGIL SIMPLEX: 
imple . water, 


Take of. ©... 
Penny-royal Kat, dry,a ED 
and a half; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 
Draw off * e one duc 


Fe 


*: 7 = 
9 II LEI 21.3 * d 
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A&A PULEGI. 
Water of penny-royal, 


| Edinb. 
Take of 85 
Penny-royal leaves, freſh, any 
© _ quantity; | 
Water, three times as much. 
Diſtil as long as the water comes 
off well flavoured of the herb. 


Tus waters poſſeſs, in a con- 
fiderable degree, the ſmell, taſte, 
and virtues of the penny-royal. 
They are frequently taken in hy- 
ſteric caſes, and not without good 
effects. 


AQUA ROSARUM 
DAMASCENARUM. 
Damaſt roſe water. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Damaſk roſes, freſh gathered, 
ſix pounds; 
Water, as much as will keep 
them from burning. 


| Diftil of a gallon of the water. 


41 Edinb. 

Take three parts of water to one 

of the freſh roſes; and diftil 

as long as the water which 

comes over has any ſmell of 
the flowers. | 


Tuts water is principally valued 
on account of its fine flavour, 
which approaches to that generally 
admired in the roſe ſelf The 
pPurgative virtue of the roſes re- 
mains entire in the liquor left 
in the ſtill, which has therefore 
been generally employed for mak- 
ing the ſolutive honey and ſyrup, 
Inſtead of a dec: tion or infuſion 
of freſh roſes prepared on pur- 
poſe : and this piece of frugality 
the college have now admitted. 
A diſtilled water o 
been ſometimes called for in the 
ſhops ; and ſupplied by that of 
damaſk roſes, l. 
mon water: this is a very venial 


, 


of red roſes has 


uted with com- 
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ſubſtitution ; for the water drawn 
from the red roſe has no quality 
which that of the damaſk does 
not poſſeſs in a far ſuperior de- 
gree ; neither the purgative vir- 
tue of the one, nor the aftrin- 
ency of the other, ariſing in 

iſtillation. . 

Aqua RUTE, 
Rue nwater. 

This 1s to be diſtilled from the 
freſh leaves of rue, and coho- 
bated on freſh parcels of them, 
after the ſame manner as the 


aqua meliſſæ. 


Rus gives over in this pro- 
ceſs the whole of its ſmell, and 
reat part of its pungency. The 


18 


| Aidillad water ſtands recommended 


in epileptic caſes, the hyſteric 
paſſion, for promoting perſpira- 
tion, and other natural ſecretions ; 
ſee page 211. 


Aqua SABINE, 
Savin water, 
This is diſtilled from the freſh 
leaves of ſavin, after the ſame 
manner as the aqua angelicæ. 


Tuts water is by ſome held in 
conſiderable eſteem for the ſame 
purpoſes as the diſtilled oil of 
ſavin. Boerhaave relates, that he 
has found it (when prepared by 
cohobation) to give an almoſt in- 
credible motion to the whole ner- 
vous ſyſtem, and that when pro- 
perly uſed, it proves eminently ſer- 
viceable for promoting the menſes, 
and the hæmorrhoidal flux. 


Aqua SAMBUCI, 
| Elder flower water. 
This is diſtilled from freſh elder 
flowers, after the ſame manner 
as the agua angelice. 


Tais water ſmells conſiderably 
of the flowers ; but is rarely made 


uſe of. 7 
| SECT, 


Chap. 5 . 


Di ſillad Spirits. 
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S ECT. I. 
Spirituous diſtilled waters and ſpirits. 


HE flavour and virtues of 
diſtilled waters are owing, 
as obſerved in the preceding ſec- 
tion, to their being impregnated 
with a portion of the eſſential oil 
of the ſubject from which they 
are drawn. Spirit of wine, con- 
fidered as a vehicle for theſe oils, 
has this advantage above water, 
that it is their proper menſtruum, 
and keeps all the oil, that riſes 
with it, perfectly diſſolved into 
an uniform limpid liquor. 
Nevertheleſs, many ſubſtances, 
which, on being diſtilled with 
water, impart to it their virtues 
in great perfection; if treated in 
the ſame manner with ſpirit of 
wine, ſcarce give over to it any 
ſmell or taſte. This difference 
roceeds from hence ; that ſpirit 
1s not ſuſceptible of fo 
degree of heat as water, Liquids 
in general, when made to boil, 
have received as great a heat as 
they are capable of ſuſtaining : 
now, if the extent of heat be- 
tween frees and boiling water, 
as meaſured by thermometers, be 
taken for a ſtandard, ſpirit of 
wine will be found to boil with 


leſs than four-fifths of that heat, 


or above one-fifth leſs than the 
heat of boiling water. It is ob- 
vious therefore, that ſubſtances 
may be volatile enough to riſe 
with the heat of boiling water, 
but not with that of boiling ſpirit. 

Thus if cinnamon, for inſtance, 
be committed to diſtillation with 
a mixture of ſpirit of wine and 
water, or with a pure proof ſpirit, 
which is no other than a mixture 
of about equal parts of the two; 
the ſpirit will ariſe firſt, clear, 
colourleſs and tranſparent, and 


reat a” 


almoſt without any taſte of the 
ſpice ; but as ſoon as the more 
ponderous watery fluid begins to 
ariſe, the oil comes freely over 
with it, ſo as to render the liquor 
highly odorous, ſapid, and of a 
milky hue. 5 
The proof ſpirits uſually met 
with in the ſhops are accompanied 
with a degree of ill flavour; 
which, though concealed by means 
of certain additions, plainly diſ- 
covers itſelf in diſtillation. This 
nauſeous reliſh does not begin to 
ariſe, til] after the purer ſpiritu- 
ous part has come over; which 
is the very time that the virtues 
of the inpredients begin, alſo, 
moſt plentifully to diſtil: and 
hence the liquor receives an un- 
grateful taint, To this cauſe 
principally is owing the general 
complaint, that the cordials of 
the apothecary are leſs agrecable 
than thoſe of the fame kind pre- 
pe by the diſtiller z the latter 
ing extremely curious in rectify- 
ing or purifying the ſpirits (when 
deſigned for what he calls fine 
goods) from all ill flavour. 


SPIRITUS VINI 
1 

ctiſied ſpirit of wine. 

he e 
Take any quantity of French 


brandy, and with a wy gentle 
heat diſtil it to one half. 


\ 


This rectified ſpirit, being digeſt- 


ed for two days with one-fourth 
its quantity of dry ſalt of tartar 
in powder, and then diſtilled 
in a glaſs cucurbit, with a 
very gentle heat, becomes AL- 
COH OL. 


Spirits 
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Spirits diſtilled from malt liquors, 
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pours, which ariſe for a little way 


or other fermented ſubſtahces, | along with the ſpirit, will con- 


after being re&ifed in the above 


method, require further purih- 


cation; namely, repeated di- 


ſtillation from an equal quantity 


of ſpring water. 


Fg ENCH brandy is rather too 


dear an article in this country, 
for diſtillation; nor is the ſpirit 
obtained from it any ways pre- 
ferable to one procurable from 
cheaper liquors. The coarſer in- 
flammable. ſpirits may be rendered 
perfectly pure, and fit for the 
niceſt purpoſes, by the following 
method. | 3 

If che ſpirit is exceedingly foul, 
mix it with about an equal quan- 
tity of water, and didit with a 
flow fire; diſcontinuing the ope- 
ration as ſoon as the Jequor begins 
to run milky, agg diſcovers, by 
its nauſeous taſtgf” that the impure 
and phlegmatig/ part is ariſing. 
Buy this treatme 
a conſiderable portion of its foul 
oily matter behind it in the water, 
Which now appears milky and 
turbid, and proves highly diſ- 
agreeable in taſte. If the ſpirit 
Was not very foul at firſt, this 
ablution is not neceſſary ; if ex- 
tremely ſo, it will be needful to 
repeat it once, twice, or oftener. 
As vinous ſpirits ariſe with a 
leſs degree of fire than watery 
liquors, we are hence directed to 
employ, in the diſtiflation of them, 
u heat leſs than that in which 
water boils: and if due regard 
be had to this circumſtance, very 
weak ſpir-ts may, by one or two 
wary diſtillations, be tolerably 
well freed from their aqueous 
phlegm; eſpecially if the diſtilling 
* veſſels are of ſuch a height, that 
the ſpirit, by the heat of a water- 


bath, may but juſt pafs over them: 
in ſuch caſe, the phlegmatic va- 


3 


the ſpirit leaves 


denſe and fall back again before 
they can come to the head. Very 
pompous inſtruments have been 
contrived for 'this purpoſe, and 
carried in a ſpiral or ſerpentine 
form, to an extraordinary height. 
The ſpirit, aſcending through 
theſe, was to leave all the watery 

rts it contained, in its paſſage, 
and come over perfectly pure and 
free from phlegm. But theſe in- 
ſeruments are built upon errone- 
ous principles, their extravagant 
height defeating the end it was 
defipned to anſwer: if the liquor 
is made to boil, a conſiderable 
quantity of mere phlegm will 
come over along with the ſpirit ; 
and if the heat is not raiſed to this 
pitch, neither phlegm nor ſpirit 
wilt diſtil. The moſt convenient 
inſtrument is the common ſtill, 
betwixt the body of which, and 


its head, an adopter or copper 


tube may be fixed. 

The ſpitit being waſhed, as 
above directed, from its foul oil, 
and. freed from the greateſt part 
of the phlegm, by gentle diſtil- 
lation in a water-bath ; add to 
every gallon of it, a pound or 
two of pure, dry, fixt alkaline 
ſalt. Upon digeſting; theſe toge- 
ther, for a little time, the alkali, 
from its known. property of at- 
tracting water an oils, will im- 
bibe the remaining phlegm, and 
ſuch part of the diſagreeable unc- 
tuous matter as may ſtill be left 
1n the ſpirit, and fink with them 
to the bottom of the - veſſel. It 
the ſpirit be now again gently 
drawn over, it will ariſe entirely 
free from its phlegm and nauſeous 
flavour; but ſome. particles of the 
alkaline ſalt are apt to be carried 
up with it, and give what the 
'workmen call an, urinous reliſh : 
"this may be prevented by adding, 

| previous 


of 


Chap. 5. 
Progiene. to the laſt diſtillation 
ſmall roportion of calcine 
vitriol, * um, or fal catharticus 
amarus z the acid of theſe falts 
will unite with, and neutralize the 
alkali, and esch prevent it 
from ariſing; while no more of 
the acid c of the ſalts is extri 
than wha the alkali abſorbs. . . 
The SES obtained by., this 
means is fare limpid, 
perfectly Aavourlels, for 
the fineſt purpoſes. It * 
reduced to the ſtrength commonly 
underſtood by. proof, 


twenty ounces of it (by weight) 
with ſeventeen ounces of water. 


The diſtilled cordials made with 
thele ſpirits, prove much more 
elegant and. agreeable, than when 


Dſſalld Spirit. 


9 


by mixing 
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- ſpirits of the. ſhops are made 
uſe of. 


If the redtified, bre be diſtilled. 
afreſh from dryalkaline ſalt, with 
a quick fire, it brings over a con- 
fiderable quantity of the ſalt, and 
in this ſtate is ſuppoſed to be a 
more powerful menſtruum, for 
certain ſubſtances, than the pure 
ſpirit. This alkalized ſpirit is 
called. -TOREASIAED SPIRIT) or 
WINE. * 

The general virtues of vinous 
ſpirits have been already mention- 
ed in the preceding part : the 

rits im nated with the vo- 
Bale N vegetables, to be 
treated of in this chapter, have 
joined to thoſe, the aromatic, cor- 
dial, or other virtues alen an 


the common e or HO in the oils. 


Aarierz 2 


A MELISSE courosir A. | 
Compound balm water, commonly 
| r Zau de carmen. 
Take of 1556) 0 
Balm in flower, freſh ae 
and cleared from * ** 
two pounds; 
Lemon peel, freſh, as bon * 
TE from the . * 
nces; 
Coriander ſeeds, eight ounces 3 
Nutmegs, 
Cloves, 8 
Cinnamon, each; bruiſed, two 
ouncey z © 
Angelica roots, dried and breit 
cen, neon, eg 135 72 
Spiri of wine, highly reQtified, 
X en pints. d 
Steep the  ſeferal ingredients in 
the ſpirit, four or five days; 
and then draw off, in the heat 
of a water-bath, ten pints. 
Rectify the diſtilled liquor by 
a a ſecond diſtillation in a water- 
<back; drawing off only abouc 
+ eight pints and three quarters, 


\ . 


fied 


- Difflled ſpirits. 1 


Tuts proceſs is Wken om me 
Elemens de pburmucie of M. Baywe, 


who obſerves, that all the aro- 


matic ſpirits 6nght to be prepared 
in the lame . Whey the 
common ſpirits of this kind are 
rubbed on the hands, &c. they 
leave, after the mote volatile parts 
have exhaled, a diſagreeable em- 

reumatic ſmell; and when di- 

uted with water, and taken medi- 
cinally, they leave in like manner 
a nauſeous flavour in the mouth. 


„ To remedy theſe imperfections, 


he made many experiments, which 


ſhewed, that in order to obtain 


theſe liquors of the defirable 
qualities, the ſpirit muſt not only 
be perfectly pure at firſt, but that 
the liquor ought alſo to be recti- 
after it has been diſtilled 
from the ſubjetts. In this recti- 
fication, only the more volatile, 
ſubtile, aromatic parts of the 


ingredients ariſe: there remains 


behind a White liquor, acrid, 
bitter, loaded only with the grofier 
oil, 
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flavour of the ſubjefts. Indeed 
the very imperfection complained 
of naturally points out this ſecond 


diſtillation for the remedy ;. as it 


ſhews the ſpirit to contain a grateful 
and ungrateful matter, the firſt of 
which exhales while the other is 
left behind. The author ſays, that 
when the meliſſe is prepared 
as above directed, it has ſomething 
in it more perfect, than any of 
the odoriferous ſpirits whoſe ex- 
cellence is cried up, and which 
_ the reputation of being the 

Aromatic ſpirituous waters have 
in- general leſs ſmell, when newly 
diſtilled, than after they have been 
kept about fix months: M. Baume 

pets that the preparations of 
this kind, which have been moſt 
in vogue, were ſuch as had been 
thus improved by keeping; and 
found that the good effects of age 
might be produced in a ſhort time 
by means of cold. He plunges quart 
bottles of the liquor into a mix- 
ture of . pounded ice and ſea ſalt : 
the ſpirit, after having ſuffered, 
for fix or eight. hours, the cold 
hence reſulting, proves as grate- 
ful as that which has been kept 
for ſeveral years. Simple waters 
alſo, after being frozen, prove 
far more agreeable than they 
were , before, though they are 
always leſs ſo than thoſe, which 
have been drawn with ſpirit, 
and expoſed to a like degree of 
cold. This melioration of diſtill- 
ed waters by froſt was taken notice 
of by Geoffroy, Hiſt. Acad. 1713. 


© SPIRITUS RORISMARINI. 
5 d. 
Take of | 


- Roſemary tops, freſh gathered, 
2 pound and a half; _ 
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Proof ſpirit, one gallon. 
Diſtil in the heat of a water-bath, 


till five pints are come over. 


SPIRITUS RORISMARINI, 
vulgo AQUA REGINA 

W 4 HUNGARLE. 

| —_— water [E.] 


Roſemary flowers, juſt gathered, 
.._ two 1 8 
Nectiſied ſpirit of wine, one 
| on 


Put them together, and immediate- 
ly diſtil in a water-bath. 

It is generally brought to us from 
abroad. f 


Tuts ſpirit is very fragrant, 
inſomuch as to be in common uſe 
as a perfume : that brought from 
abroad is ſuperior in fragrance to 
ſuch as is generally made among 
us. In order to prepare it in per- 
fection, the vinous ſpirit ſhould 
be extremely pure ; the roſemary 
tops gathered when the flowers 
are full blown upon them, and 
committed immediately to diſtil- 
lation, particular care being taken 
not to bruiſe or preſs them. The 
beſt method of managing the 
diſtillation, is that formerly re- 
commended for the diſtillation 
of the more volatile eſſential oils 
and ſimple waters, viz. firſt to 
place the ſpirit in the ſtill, and 
then ſet in, above the liquor, 
either an iron hoop, with a hair 
cloth ſtretched over it, upon which 
the flowers are to be lightly ſpread, 
or rather a baſket, ſupported on 
three pins, reaching down to the 
bottom. A gentle heat being ap- 

lied, juſt ſufficient to raiſe the 
pirit, its vapour, lightly perco- 
lating through the flowers, will 
imbibe their finer parts, without 
making that diſagreeable altera- 
tion, which liquors applied to 
ſuch tender ſubjeQs, in their groſſer 
: | | form, 


f 4 
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form, generall do. Probably the Digeſt them 3 and then 


ſuperiority of the French Hun- 
gary water, to that prepared a- 
mong us, is owing to ſome ſkilful 
management of this kind, or that 
recommended for the foregoing 
preparation, and employing a per- 
feckly pure ſpirit. 
In the Wirtemberg pharmaco- 
ia, ſome ſage and ginger are 
added, in the proportion of half a 
pound of the former, and two 
ounces of the latter, to four pounds 
of the roſemary. 


SPIRITUS LAVENDULE 
SIMPLEX. 


Simple ſpirit of lavender. 
| TLond. 
Take of 74 2 
Lavender flowers, freſh gather- 


ed, a pound and a half; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon. 


Draw off, by the heat of a wa- 


ter bath, five pints. 


Tus fame cautions are to be 
obſerved here, as in the diſtilla- 
tion of the foregoing ſpirit. Both 
of them, when made in perfec- 
tion, are very grateful and fra- 
grant: they are frequently rubbed 
on the temples, &c. under the 
notion of refreſhing and comfort - 
ing the nerves; and likewiſe tak- 
en internally, to the quantity 
- 1 tea - ſpoonful, as warm cor- 

tals, 8 


SPIRITUS LAVENDULEZE 
- COMPOSITUS. 


Compound ſpirit of lavender. 
— 


Take of | 
Simple ſpirit of lavender, three 
pints ; 
Spirit of roſemary, one pint ; 
Cinnamon, 
Nutmegs, each half an ounce; 
Red ſaunders, three drams. 


ain out the ſpirit for uſe. 
The compound fpirit of laven- 

der of the former London phar- 

macopc1a is as follows. 

Take of | | 
Lavender flowers, one gallon ; 
Sage flowers, 
Roſemary flowers, 
Betony flowers, each one handful; 
Borage flowers, 

Bugloſs flowers, 

Lilies of the valley, 


Cowſlips, each two handfuls ; 


Balm leaves, 
Feverfew leaves, 
Orange tree leaves, 
Orange flowers, 
Stzchas flowers, | 
Bay berries, each one ounce z 
French brandy, four gallons. 
Pour the brandy on the other in- 
gredients freſh gathered, and 
after ſuitable digeſtion, draw 
off in a water-bath two gal- 
lons and à half. To this ſpirit 
add the following ingredients ; 
Citron peel, 
Yellow ſaunders, each fix drams ; 
Cinnamon, | 
Nutmegs, 
Mace, of 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
Cubebs, each half an ounce ; 
Aloes wood, one dram. 
Digeſt theſe together for twenty- 


our hours; then filter the ſpirit, 


and ſuſpend in it the follow- 
ing ingredients (where they are 
** proper) tied up in a chin 
linen cloth ; viz. o 
- Muſk, 
Ambergris, 
Saffron, each half a ſcruple; 
Red roſes dried, 
Red ſaunders, each half an 
Ounce. 3 


In the edition of the Edin- 


_— pharmacopeia mean 
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the, preſent, this ng 18 Sh 


direQed, 2 


” 
* 1 0 10 


Take of the diſtilled. oils, of 
ee an ounce and a half; 
Roſemary, an qunce; 

Marjoram, ſix drams; 

_ Lemon, peel, halfpan ounce z © 

© Nutmegs, three 5 3 

Cloves, two drams 3 * A 

- Cinnamon, one dram. 
Gradually drop | theſe 1K 

three _ of French „ 

occaſionall Rirring them — 5 

ether. Bidil | the mixture in 

balneo mariæ to tWo- thirds ; 
and in the ſpirit which comes 
over, ſuſpend the Yin a f in- 
gredients, tied up in a "yen 
cloth; viz. of. 

Red. faungers, two ounces ; 3 

Engliſh ſaffron, 

Cochineal, each half an ounce ; 
To which, 52 you would have the 
ſpirit perfumed, add of _ 
A two ſcruples; , 
_ Nuſk, one {cruple. 
In the preſent” pharmacopœia 
1 Pb this medicine ſtands 

ollows. | 


Take of 2 
Freſh lavender flowers, two 
pounds; 
Freſh roſemary flowers, one 
pound 7 
Freſh yellow rind of lemons, 
three ounces ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 
allon and a half. 
Digit; in the heat, of a. water-bath 
to dryneſs, and in the diflilled 
ſpirit macerate the following in- 


88 for three days, viz. of 


ianamon, three Ounces; 
r 
Cubebs, each one ounce ; ; 
dhavings of red ſaunders, two 
ounces. 
Wyn out the ſpurt. for. uſe, 


2 — 
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The red ſaunders is of no farther 
uſe i in theſe com ofitions, than as 2 
colouring 1 ingredient, If a yellow 
ſpirit was liked, the yellow ſaun- 

13 would eck an excellent article, 
as it not on municates 
fine colour, 15 Fan a 8005 
ſiderable ſhare of med; cinal virtue. 
A ſpirit diſtilled from, the fowers 
of Hvender and ſage, in due pro. 
portion, and digeſt ed in the c 
or a little time with ſome cin- 
„ Noch, nutmegs, and yellow ſaun- 
rs," proves à very elegant an 
grateful one, Where eflential oils 
are employed, as in the third 
of- the above proceſſes, particular 
care mult be had in' the choice of 
them; for on their goodneſs, that 
of the medicine depends. The 
digeſtion of the ſpirit with the 
ſpices,” &c. ſhould be performed 
without heat, otherwiſe the fla- 
vour of the een will be in- 


jured. 


All theſe ſpirits are grateful re- 
viving cordials : the firſt, though 
conſiderably the moſt ſimple, is 
not; inferior in elegancy to either 
of the others. This medicine has 
long been held in great eſteem, 
under the name of PALSY DROPS; 
in all kinds of languors, weakneſs 
of the nerves, and decays of age: 
for which reaſon, we have given the 
different forms of preparing it that 
have been followed for ſome time 


paſt. It may be convemently taken 


upon ſugar, from ten to eighty, or 
an nm r 


Agva ODORIFERA. 
An odoriferous ſpirit, called Heer 
Boney water, 
Take of 
_ Coriander feeds, 
Honey, each one pound; 
Cloves, an ounce and a half; 3 
Nutmegs, 
Benzoine, | 
_ Storax, each an ounce z 
Vanelloes, 


Chap. 5. 
Vanelloes, in number four ; 
Yellow rind of three lemons ; 
French brandy, one gallon. 

Digeſt theſe ingredients together 
for forty-eight hours ; and then 
diſtil off the ſpirit in balneo 
mariæ. To one gallon of this 
ſpirit, add | | 
Orange flower water, 

Roſe water, of each one pound 
and a half; 

Ambergris, 

Muſt, of each five grains. 

Firſt grind the muſk. and amber- 

gris, with ſome of the water, 
and afterwards put all together, 
in a large matraſs; ſhake them 
well, and let them circulate for 

three days and nights in a 

gentle heat; then ſuffer them 

to cool, filter the liquor, and 
keep it cloſe ſtopt up tor uſe. 

| Another. 

Take of . 

Coriander ſeeds, one pound; 

Lemon peel, freſh, 

Nutmegs, each four-ounces ; 

Ambergris, 

Muſk, each five grains; 

Clean melaſſes ſpirit, two gal- 
lons. 

Bruiſe the nutmegs and coriander 

ſeeds, and put them, with the 
lemon peel and the ſpirit, into 
a ſmall ſtill placed m balneo 

mariæ: tie a thin cloth over 
the mouth, and ſprinkle there- 
on the ambergris and muſk, 
reduced into fine powder : Jute 
on the head, let the whole 


- ſtand in digeſtion for twelve 


hours, and then diftil as much 
as a boiling heat of the bath 
can force over. 1 
To this add, of 
Roſe water one pint; 
Orange flower water, half a 
pint. 133 


Tus compoſitions are de- 
ſigned rather as perfumes than 
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as medicines; though for ſuch as 
can bear their fragrance, they 
might be uſed to advantage in 
this laſt intention. The —. and 
ambergris do not communicate fo 
much of their ſmell as might be 
expected; and ſerve” chiefly to 
heighten the flavour of the other 
ingredients; which theſe perfumes 
excellently do, when employed in 
very ſmall proportion, to all the 
odoriferous ſimples, without im- 
parting. any thing perceptible of 
their own, Both the foregoing 
ſpirits are very agreeable ; a few 
drops of either give a fine flavour 
to a large quantity of other liquor. 
Mr. Wilſon, from whom the firſt 
is taken ¶ Prad. Chem. pag. 354.) 
tells us, that he often made it for 
king James II, and that it pives 
one of the moſt ant {cents that 
can be ſmelt to. The other is 
formed on the ſame plan, by 
omitting ſuch articles as appeared 
ſuperfluous in the firſt. 


SPIRITUS COCHLEARLE. 
c of ſeurvygraſs 
Edinb. | 
Take of 


1 


reſh ſcurvygtaſs, bruiſed, ten 


pounds: 
Rectiſied ſpirit. of wine, five 
pints. 5 
Steep the herb in the ſpirit for 


twelve hours ; then with the 
heat of a water-bath, diſtil off 
five pints. | 


Tuis ſpirit is very ſtrong of 
the ſcurvygraſs, and may be given 
in thoſe caſes where the uſe of 
this herb is proper, from twenty 
to an hundred drops. The vir- 
tues of ſcurvygraſs reſide in a 
very ſubtile, volatile oil, which 
ariſes in diſtillation both with 
water and pure ſpirit, and if the 
liquors are expoſed to the air, 
ſoon exhales from both. The 

Ec 2 ſpirit, 
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ſpirit, newly diftilled, is extremely 
1 but if long kept, even 
in claſe veſſels, becomes remarka- 
bly leſs fo. 

The makers of this ſpirit have 
frequently added to the —— 
a quantity of horſeradiſh root, and 
ſometimes ſubſtituted to it one 
drawn entirely from the horſera- 
dith ; the flavour of theſe two 
ſimples being fo much alike, that 
their diſtilled ſpirits are ſcarce di- 
ſtinguiſhable from one another. 
Here it may be obſerved, that 
though arum and dracunculus are uſu- 
ally ranked in the ſame clafs with 
the two foregoing vegetables, and 
looked upon as ſimilar to them; 
this proceſs diſcovers a remarkable 
difference: whilſt the former yield 
all their pungency in diſtillation 


both to water and ſpirit, the latter 


give over nothing to either, and 
yet their virtues are deſtroyed in the 
operation. 


SPIRITUS COCHLEARIZX AUREUS. 


Golden, or purging ſpirit of ſcurvy- 


ra. 

Take of 2 

Spirit of ſcurvygraſs, one pound, 
- Gamboye, one ounce. : 

Diſſolve the gamboge in the ſpirit, 
and if any ſediment falls to the 
bottom, carefully decant the 
tinged liquor from it. 
This Dirit is otherwiſe made with 
ſcammony, or reſin of jalap, in- 
ſtead of gamboge. 


Tuis has been in great eſteem 
among the common people, and 
ſtrongly recommended by the vend- 
ers, in all kinds of ſcorbutic diſ- 
orders. It is nevertheleſs a very 
indifferent medicine, and little de- 
ſerves the pompous title given it. 
It may be taken ſrom twenty to 
ſixty drops, either upon ſugar or 
mix ed with ſyrup. | 
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Aqua ANHALTINA, 
Anhalt water. 
Take of 


Turpentine, fix ounces ; 
Olibanum, one ounce ; 
Aloes wood, three ounces ; 
Cloves, 
Cinnamon, 
Cubebs, 
Roſemary flowers, 
Galangal, hs 
Nutmegs, each fix drams ; 
Saffron, two drams and a half; 
Bay berries, 
Fennel ſeeds, each half an ounce ; 
Spirit of wine, five pints. 
Pulverize thoſe ingredients which 
require ſuch treatment, and di- 
eſt the whole with the ſpirit for 
5 days; then diſtil with an ex- 
ceeding gentle heat, in balneo 
mariæ: the liquor which runs 
clear is to be ſeparated from 
the turbid, and kept by itſelf. 
Where the addition of muſk is 
required, fifteen grains thereof 
are to be tied in a bag, and ſuſ- 
pended in the head of the ſtill. 


We have inſerted this compoſi- 


tion from the Brandenburgh phar- 


macopœia, on account of its being 
held, in ſome places, in great 
eſteem. It is rubbed on mo or 
paralytic limbs, againſt catarrhs, 
old pains and aches, &c. and like- 
wiſe given internally, in doſes of 
half an ounce, for ſtrengthening 
the ſtomach, diſcuſſing flatulencies, 
relieving colicky pains, and pro- 
moting the uterine purgations. It 


is very unpleaſant to the palate; 


the aromatics, though ſufficiently 
numerous, and in conſiderable 
quantity, not giving over near 
enough to cover the ſtrong flavour 
of the turpentine: there are not 
many of them, indeed, that give 
over any thing conſiderable at all. 
A more elegant ſpirit of this kind 

| might 
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might be prepared from turpentine, 
roſemary, lavender and ſage flow- 


ers; or by diſtilling the ſpirit firſt 
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from the turpentine alone, and then 
diſſolving in it a proper quantity of 
any ſui eſſential oils. 


A RTICLE II. Diſtilled ſpirituous waters. 


By diftilled ſpirits are under- 
| ſtood ſuch as are drawn with a ſpi- 
»rit that has been previouſly rectiſi- 
ed, or which is reduced nearly ro 
that ſtrength in the operation: by 


Spirituous waters, thoſe in which 


the ſpirit is only of the proof 
ſtrength, or contains an admixture 
of about an equal meaſure of wa- 
ter. Theſe laſt have been uſually 
called compound waters, even when 
diſtilled from one ingredient only ; 
as thoſe, on the other hand, which 
are drawn by common water, though 
from a number of ingredients, are 
named ſimple; the title mplex, 
here, relating not to ſimplicity in 
reſpect of compoſition, but to the 
vehicle being plain water. The 
Edinburgh pharmacopeia denomi- 
nates thoſe waters ſimple which are 
drawn from a fingle ingredient, 
whether the vehicle be common 
water, or ſpirituous water, and all 
thoſe compounds which are diſtill- 
ed from more than one. 


General rules for the diſtillation 
of ſpirituous waters, from the 
Edinburgh pbarmacopœia. 


I. 

The plants and their parts ought to 
be moderately and newly dried, 
except ſuch as are ordered freſh 
gathered. . 


After the ingredients have been 
ſteeped in the ſpirit for the time 
preſcribed, add as much water 
as will be ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma, or rather more. 


III. 

The liquor which comes over firſt 
in the diſtillation, is by ſome 
kept by itſelf, under the title 
of ſpirit; and the other run- 
nings, which prove milky, fined 
down by art. But it is better to 
mix all the runnings together, 
without fining them, that the 
waters may poſſeſs the virtues of 
the plant entire; which is a cir- 
cumſtance to be more regarded 
than their fineneſs or ſightlineſs. 
If the diſtillation is ſkilfully ma- 

naged, the heat equable, , and all 

along gentle, and no more drawn 
off than the quantity direQed, 
moſt of the waters will appear 
ſufficiently bright and fine : ſome 
of them, which look turbid juſt 
after they are drawn, will, on 
ſtanding for a few days, become 
clear and tranſparent. 'The prac- 
tice here forbid, of ſaving ſome of 
the firſt runnings apart, is certainly 
very injurious to the compoſition ; 
the water being not only robbed by 
it of ſome-of the more volatile 
parts of the ingredients, but like- 
wiſe rendered permanently milky, 
as wanting the ſpirit which, by 
diſſolving the oil of the ingredients 
that gives this appearance, would 
make the liquor tranſparent. Nor 
is the method of fining the tur- 
bid waters by alum, &c. leſs cul 
pable ; for theſe additions produce 
their effects only by ſeparating 
from the liquor what it had be- 
fore gained from = ingredients, 
| IV. 

In the diſtillation of theſe waters, 
the genuine brandy obtained 
from wine is directed. Where 

CE 3 this 
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this is not to be had, take in- 

. ſtead of that. proof ſpirit, half 
its quantity, of a well-reQtified. 
ſpirit prepared from any other 
fermented Jiquors : in this ſteep 
the ingredients, ard then add 
ſpring water enough, both to 
make up the quantity ordered to 
be drawn of, =_ to prevent 
burning. 

By this method more elegant 
waters may. be obtained, than when 
any of the common proof ſpirits, 
Even that of wine itſelf, are made 
uſe of. All vinous ſpirits receive 
ſome flavour from the matter from 
which they are extracted; and this 
flavour, which adheres chiefly to 
the phlegm or watery part, they 
cannot be diveſted of without ſepa- 
rating the phlegm, and reducing 
* to a recubed ſtate. 
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and cannot be ſuppoſed to contri- 
bute any thing to their virtue, 
which more agreeable ſpirituous 
waters would not equally do. 
Some have expected wormwood 
water to be itſelf a bitter; but on- 


ly the ſmell and flavour of the 


wormwood ariſes in this proceſs, 
thoſe parts in which its bitterneſs, 
reſides remaining behind in the 
ſtill. y 
In former editions of the Lon- 
don pharmacopceia there were two 
wormwood waters, which by ſome 
are. ſtill held in eſteem, and were 
propoſed by the committee of the 
college to be continued at the late 
revital, with ſome amendments. 


AQUA, ABSIÄ HII MINUS couro- 
SIT As | 
Wormwood water leſs compounded. 


Take of 


Aq UA ABSINTHII COMPOSITA., | 


Compound wwormwood Water. 
Take of 
. Calamus aromaticus, 
Orange peel, freſh, 
Cianamon, each faur ounces; 
" Roman wormwood, half a pound ; 
Mint, three ounces ; 
Leſſer cardamoms, 
Mace, each one ounce ; 
Frerch brandy, two gallons, 
Iaving bruiſed the ſeeds and ſpices, 
and cat the other ingredients, 
pour on them the brandy, and 
aſter ſteeping them together for 
the ſpace of four days, diſtil off 
two gallons. 


„Tuis water was formerly pre- 


ſcribed as a ftomachic, along with 


bitter infaſions; and for this pur- 
poſe it is the leaſt unfit (as be- 
ing 
Pleaſant) of all the wormwood wa- 
ters that the ſhops were furniſhed 
with. 


bitters of our new pharmacopœias; 


3 


the moſt elegant and leaſt un- 


It is nevertheleſs too un- 
grateful an addition to the ſine 


Common med leaves, dried, 
two pounds; 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
ounces ; 

Coriander ſeeds, half a pound ; 
French brandy, four gallons. - 
Let them ſteep together for ſome 
time, and then diftil off 'four 

gallons. 


two 


Aqua ABSINTHII MAGIS COMPO» 
SITA. 

IWarmwood water more compounded. : 
Take of | 
Sea wormwood, 

Common wortiwoed; each dried, 
one pound; 
Sage, 
Mint, 
Balm, each dried, two — 3 
Galangal, 
Ginger, 
Calamus aromaticus, 
Elecampane roots, 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, 


Coriander ſeeds, each three 
drams; £28. 74 
| Cinnamon, 2 2 5 


Cloves, 
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Cloves, 
— 5 eh two arams ; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, | 
Cubebs, each one dram3 * 
French brandy,” twelve pints. 
Having cut or bruiſed the ingre- 
dients, which require that treat- 
ment, ſteep them for ſome time 
in the brandy, and afterwards 
draw off by diſtillation twelve 
pints. I 


AQUA ALEXETERIA 
SPIRIT TUOSA 
Spirituous alexeterial water, 


Lond. 
Take of 
Spearmint leaves, freſh, half a 
pound 3, 
Angelica leaves, freſh, 
Sea wormwood tops, freſh, each 
four ounces ;. 
Proof ſpirit; one gallon ; 
Water, as much as wall prevent 
burning. | 


Diſtil off one gallon. 


Tris is a tolerably pleaſant wa- 
ter; it is looked upon as an alexi- 
pharmac and ſtomachic, and in 
theſe intentions is not unfrequently 
made uſe of 1 in Ns &c. 


AQUA ALEXETERIA 
SPIRITUOSA cum ACETO. 
Spirituous alexeterial water with 
Vinegar. 

q Lond, 
Take of ; 
Spearmint leaves, 
Angelica leaves, each half a 
pound; 
Sea wormwood tops, four ounces; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient to 
prevent burning; | 
Vinegar, ade pint. | 
Diſtil the freſh — with the ſpi- 
rit and water, drawing off one 
J. 1A 
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gallon ; to which add the vi- 


© - Negar, 


AncELica, after trial of ſundry 
other materials, has been found the 

alt effectually to remove the diſ- 
agreeable flavour which the vine- 
gar would otherwiſe communicate, 
and therefore this. plant is ordered 
in a larger proportion here than in 
the other alexeterial waters. Per- 
haps it would be morg eligible to 
add the vinegar occaſionally; for 


when mixed with the liquor at firſt, 


it is apt to throw down, upon keep- 
ing, ſome of the more valuable 
nts which the, water received 
rom the herbs. | 

This water is given in the room 
of the aQUA THERIACALIS, or tra- 
cle water, a medicine of ſome import- 
ance, which in the former Edinburgh 
pharmacopceia is thus directed. 
Take of 

Butterbur roots, one pound; 


Angelica roots, ! 
Maſterwort roots, each half 2 
pound; 


Scordium leaves, | 

Rue leaves, each fix ounces; 
Theriaca, one pound; 
French brandy, three gallons; 
Diſtilled vinegar, half a gallon, 

Let the roots, leaves and theriaca- 
be ſteeped, in the ſpirit for four 
days; then diftill off two gallons 
and a half; to which add the 
diſtilled vinegar. 8 


Tais water is ordered not to be 


drawn ſo low- as the other diſtillech 


waters, and with great judgment; 
for the addition of the vinegar eon- 
ſiderably weakens it, and if drawn 
low, renders it very unſightly." It 
is left to the choice of the opera- 
tor, to employ either Androma- 
chus's or the Edinburgh treacle : 
the latter is the beſt of the two, 
but neithel of chem ate proper 
ſubjects for diſtillation; for beſides 
Cc 4 that 
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the former 
is as follows. 


Take of 
Juiceof 


ndon pharmacopeeia 


n walnuts, four pints; 
ue, three pints ; 
Carduus, 
Balm, each two pints ; 
Butterbur roots, freſh, a pound 
and a half; 
© Burdock roots, freſh, one pound; 
Angelica roots, 
M ort roots, freſh, - each 
half a pound ; 
Scordium, freſh, four handfuls ; 
Venice treacle and 
Mithridate, kept for ſome time, 
each eight ounces ; | 
on juice, two pints, 
French brandy, a gallon and a 
half. | 
Draw off by diſtillation three gal- 
lons and a half, then add half a 
gallon of diſtilled vinegar. 


THe predominant flavour of this 
water is from the rue and angelica ; 
the reſt contribute only enough to 
render the whole more offenſive. 


the numerous ingredients of the 
imagined all-powerful theriaca, may 
be eltimated by this, that the whole 
ſpecies of that electary, employed 
in half an ounce of the water, its 


grain; the mithridate, with which 
our pharmacopceia, by the advice of 
Sir Theodore Mayerne, had the ho- 
nour of enriching the compoſition, 
being alſo juſt of the ſame import- 
ande in it. | 


Tus college of Edinburgh has 
now given the following amend- 


Pharmateutical Preparations. 
that three parts in four are honey 
which yields nothing, they contain 
ſeveral other ingredients that afford 
as little. | 


The AqQua THERIACAL1S of 


What qualities it can receive from 


uſual doſe, amounts not to a ſingle - 


ment of this water, ynder the title 


Part III. 


AQUA EPIDEMIA. 
Plague water. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Maſterwort roots, a pound and 
a half; ; 10 1 1 
Angelica ſeed, 7 | 
Elder flowers, each half a 
pound ; | | 
French brandy, three gallons. 
Digeſt for two days, then diſtil off 
two gallons and a half; to which 
add half a gallon of diſtilled 


vinegar. 


Tur foregoing compoſitions are 
the only diſtilled waters in which 
the heat of the ſpirit is tempered 
by the addition of vinegar, an 
ingredient which renders them ſer- 
viceable in many cafes where ſpi- 
rituous liquors alone would be im- 

roper. The treacle water has 
ong been held in great eſteem as 
a ſudorific and alexipharmac ; and 
thoſe which the London and Edin- 
burgh colleges have now directed 
in the room of it, though far more 
ſimple and elegant, are not inferior 


in efficacy. 


AQUA SEMINUM ANISI 
— A. 
Compound ani ſeed water. 


Take of 
Aniſeeds, 
Angelica ſeeds, each half a 
und; | 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; 
hs — is ſufficient 
to prevent burning. 


Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


THis is a very elegant aniſeed 
water, the angelica ſeeds greatly 
improving the — of the aniſe : 
it is apt to turn.gut milky, if drawn 
ſo low as here ordered. 


AQUA 


AQUA CORTICUM AURAN- 
TIORUM . SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous _ peel water. 


Take of 
Outer rind of Seville orange peel, 
dried, half a pound ; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient to 
prevent an empyreuma. 
Diſtil off one gallon. 


Tuis is conſiderably ſtronger of 
the orange peel than the ſumple 
water. It is uſed as a cordial, ſto- 
machic, and carminative. 


Aqua 3 COMPOSITA. 
Compound bryony water. 

Take of * 

Bryony roots, one pound; 

Wild valerian root, four ounces ; 

Pennyroyal, 

Rue, each half a pound ; 

Mug wort leaves, 

Feverfew flowers, 

Savin tops, each one ounce ; 

Orange peel, freſh, 

Lovage ſeed, each two ounces 3 

French brandy, two gallons and 

a half. 

Having cut or bruiſed thoſe ingre- 
dients which require ſuch treat- 
ment, ſteep them in the brandy 
four days ; then draw off by di- 
ſtillation two gallons and a half 

of liquor. 


Tx1s compoſition, deſigned as 
an antihyſteric, is liable to conſider- 
able objections, not only in regard 
to its particular ingredients, but 
to the medicinal intention of the 
whole. Many, by the uſe of this 
and other like waters, under the 
notion of medicines, have been 
betrayed into the pernicious habit 
of drinking drams: whereas, how- 
ever ſpirituous liquors may give a 
temporary relief to the languors 
of hyſterical and hypochondriacal 
perſons, none ſuffer ſo ſoon the ill 
effects attending the conſtant uſe of 
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them. The unpleaſant flavour of 
this water renders it exceptionable 
alſo as a vehicle of other antihyſte- 
ric medicines, which in general 
are of themſelves ſufficiently un- 
grateful: a ſmall augmentation in 
the doſe of the medicines them- 


ſelves (as the London committee 


obſerve) would abundantly compen- 
fate any aſſiſtance to be expected 
from this water, and leave room 


for the uſe of a more agreeable 
vehicle. 


The college of London has 


therefore wholly omitted chis wa- 
ter, without giving any thing of 
fimilar intention in its place. That 
of Edinburgh ſtill retains it, but 
has improved the compoſition, and 
rendered it more ſimple, by the 
rejection of the more exceptionable 
ingredients. The bryony root, 
from which the water receives 'its 
name, is the moſt exceptionable of 
them all: this being therefore now 
omitted, the water 1s diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of another of its 
-+ pgs is directed as fol- 
WS. 


AQUA VALERIANZ COMPO. 
SITA. 


Compound valerian water. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Wild valerian root, a pound and 
a half; | 
Lovage ſeed, half a pound; 
Pennyroyal leaves, four ounces ; 
Savin tops, two Ounces z 
French brandy, two gallons. 
Digeſt for two days, and then draw 
off by diſtillation two gallons. 


AQUA SEMINUM 
'  CARDAMOMI. 


Cardamom ſeed water. 
Lond. 


Take of | 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed 
from the huſks, four ounces 3 


Proof 
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Proof Tpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, as much as 1s: ſufficient 
do prevent burning. 


Diſtil off one gallen. 


Tuts water is a grateful cordial 
and car minative, the cardamom 
ſeeds giving over in this proceſs 
the whole of their flavour. It is 
not perhaps very neceſſary to be 
at the trouble of ſeparating the 
| huſks, for theſe communicate no- 
thing diſagreeable: the only dif- 
ference is, that if employed un- 
huſked, a proportionably larger 
quantity of them muſt be taken. 


- AQUA .SEMINUM cARUI. 
Caraway water. 


„„ norbend 

Take of to Ii! 451 | 

+ Caraway ſeeds, Half a pound; 

Proof ſpirit, one gallon; 

Water, as much as will prevent 

wo: burning. 

:, Ditiil off one gallon. 

got 36 aan en 

Tunis is a cordial in common 

uſe: it contains the flavour of the 

caraway ſeeds in perfection, 
AQUA CINNAMOMI 
SPIRIIUOSA. 

Sdpirituous cinnamon water, 


Lond. 
Take of n 
Cinnamon, a pound: 
Proof ſpirit, a gallon; 
Water, ſo much as will prevent 
burning. 


Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


AQUA CINNAMOMI CUM 
VINO. 
Cinnamon water with wine. 
Edinb. 
Take of. in bw womens.) 
Cinnamon, one pound; 
French brandy, one gallon. 
Let them ſteep together for two 


days, and then diſtil off. one 


- gallon. 


Phat macentical:Preparatisns. 


pregnated with. 


Part III. 


„Tais is a very- agreeable and 


uſeful cordial water, but not fo 


ſtrong of the cinnamon as might 
be expected; for very little of the 
virtues of the ſpice ariſe till after 
the pure ſpirituous part has diſtill- 
ed. Hence in the former editions 
of the London pharmacopcœia, the 
diſtillation was ordered to be pro- 
tracted till two pints more, than 
here directed, were come over. By 
this means, the whole virtue of the 
cinnamon was more frugally than 
judiciouſly obtained, for the dil. 


apreeable flavour of the feints of 


proof ſpirits, and the acidulous li- 
quor ariſing from cinnamon as well 
as other vegetables, when their 
diſtillation is long continued, gave 
an ill reliſh to the whole; at the 
ſame time that the oil which was 
extracted from the ſpice, was by 
this acid thrown down. 

In the pharmacopœia reformata, 
it is propoſed fo make this wa- 
ter, by mixing the agua cinnamomi 
fimplex with ſomewhat leſs than an 
equal quantity of rectiſied ſpirit : on 
ſhaking them together, the liquor 
Isſes its milky hue, foon becomes 


- Clear, and more elegant than the 


water "diſtilled as above: it is e- 
daun ſtrong of the cinnamon, and 
ree from the nauſeous taint which 
the common proof ſpirits are im- 


3 


AQUA JUNIPERE--. ' 
COMPOSETA. »- - 
Compound juniper water, 
: azo: Halo 
Take of m 
Juniper berries, one pdund; 
Sweet fennel ſeeds --/ 
Caraway ſeeds," each an ounce: 
and a halt; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon , 
Water, as much as is ſufficient to 
prevent burning 
iſtil off one gallon. 
{. 10 ' «7 = WE 3+ 3: 
102 #940; Tuts 
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Chap. 5. 
Tuis water mixed with about 
an equal quantity of the rob of ju- 
niper berries, proves an uſeful me- 
dicine in catarrhs, debility of the 
ſlomach and inteſtines, and difficul- 
ty of urine. The water by itſelf is 
a good cordial and carminative : 
the ſervice which this and other 
ſpirituous waters do in theſe inten- 
tions, is too commonly known; 
though the ill conſequences that 
follow their conftant uſe, are too 
little regarded. une 


AQUA MEN TH PIPERITI- 
DIS SPIRITUOSA. 


Spirttuous pepper-mint water, 
Lond. 11 


Take of | 
Pepper-mint leaves dry, a pound 
and a half; 
Proof ſpirit, a gallon ; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma. - 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon, 


Tus water is made uſe of in fla- 


tulent colics and other like diſor- 
ders; in which it oftentimes gives 
immediate relief, It ſmells and 
taſtes ſtrongly of the pepper- mint. 


AQUA MENT HE, VULGARIS 
SPIRITUOSA. _ 
Spitituoxs ſpearmint water. 
ond, 


Take of 


Spearmint leaves, dry, a pound: 


and a half ; 
Proof ſpirit, a gallon ; 


Water, as much as will prevent 
| Digeſt for two days, and then diſtil 


burning. = 


Diſtil off one gallon. 


Tus water, if the ſpirit be good, 


turns out a very elegant one, and 


preferable, in weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach, reaching to vomit, and the 
like, to many more elaborate prepa- 
rations. , Where the diſorder is not 


accompanied with heat or inflam- 


j 


Diftilled Spirituous Waters, - 


mation, half an ounce of this water: 
may be given diluted with ſome. 


| agreeable aqueous liquor. 


Aqua MIRABILIS. © 
Take of | 
Cinnamon, two ounces ; . . 
Lemon peel, one ounce; 
Angelica ſeeds a 
Leffer cardamom ſeeds 
Mace, each half an ounce ;' 
Cubebs, two drams ; 
Balm leaves, ſix ounces ; 
French brendy, one gallon. - ” 
Pour the brandy-on the other in- 
gredients bruiſed; and after di- 
geſting them for four days, da 
off by diſtillation one gallon. 


* TOW 
Tut above compoſition of this 
celebrated water is that which was 
formerly followed. At the late 
reformation it has received a con- 
ſiderable improvement: the carda- 
moms; cubebs, and balm, are 
omitted, and an addition of pep- 
per- mint introduced, The formula 
at preſent is as follows. 


AQUA AROMATICA, vulgo 

MMIRABILIS. 

Aromatic water, commonly called 
aqua mirabilis, 


Edinb. „ 


Take of | 
Cinnamon, two ounces ; 
Freſh yellow rind of lemons, 
Angelica feeds, each one ounce ; 
Mace, half an ounce ;- 

- Pepper-mint, three ounces ; _ 
French brandy, one gallon. 


off one gallon. 


Tuis water is very rich of the 
ſpices; and proves a pleaſant, 
warm cordial and carminative. In 
thoſe - who have not, by frequent 
uſe, deprived themſelves-of the bes. 
nefit of theſe kinds of liquors, it 


often gives preſent relief in lan- 
t Suore, 


* 
N ** 
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guors, flatulencies, colicky pains, 
and other like complaints. 98 
The ſpices in theſe two compo- 
ſitions being rather too dear for the 
purpoſes of a common cordial wa- 
ter, the wholeſale dealers, as I have 
been informed, generally ſubſtitute 
to them a cheaper ſpice from our 
own plantations, Jamaica pepper. 


A elegant water is prepared 
alſo from > ſpice by itſelf in the 
following proportions. | 

Aqua PIPERTS JAMAICENS1S 
.. $PIRITUOSA., 
Spirituous Jamaica pepper water. 
Take of 22 

amaica pepper, half a pound; 

"Proof ſpirit, three gallons ; 


Water, a ſufficient quantity to 
prevent an empyreuma. 


Draw off by diſtillation three gal- 
lons. 1 | 


Tuis water is far more agree- 
able than a fimple water drawn 
from the ſame ſpice ; and has lon 
had a place among the x arm 
both of the diſtiller and apothe- 
cary; though it has not yet been 

received into any public pharma- 
Copceia. 8 FA 


Nutmeg water. 
| Lond. 
Take of f 
Nutmegs, two ounces ; 
Proof ſpirit, a ___ 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. - 


only of fame hawthorn flowers, an 
arucle of very little ſignificance) 
was formerly celebrated in nephri- 
tic diſorders, under the name of 
Aqua NEPHRITICA., At preſent, 
It 1s ded only as an agreeable 


nated with the nutmeg flavour. 
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AQUA NUCIS MOSCHATE. - 


Tuis water (with the addition 


ſpirituous liquor, lightly: impreg- 


Part III. 


Aqva roko n COMPOSITA, 


Compound peony water. 
Take of 8 
Peony roots, two ounces; 
Wild valerian roots, an ounce 
and a half; 

White dittany root, one ounce; 
Peony ſeeds, ſix drams; | 
Lilies of the valley, freſh, four 

odunces; 

Lavender flowers, 

Roſemary flowers, each two 
Ounces z 

Betony, 

Marjoram, 

Rue, 

Sage, tops of each, one ounce; 

8 brandy, a gallon and a 

Cut or bruiſe thoſe materials that 
require ſuch treatment, ſteep 
them four days in the brandy, 
and then diſtil over a gallon and 
| a half of liquor, 


THrrs water was formerly di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the title of Aqua 
ANTIEPILEPTICA; and recom- 
mended in all kinds of epilepſies 
and nervous complaints. For ſome 
time paſt, it has had little regard paid 
to it, having rarely been preſcribed 
any otherwiſe than as- a vehicle, 
and as ſuch not often. The ingre- 
dients from which it receives its 
name, the peony roots and feeds, 
communicate little or nothing to 
the water; whatever virtues theſe 
are poſſeſſed of, remain behind in 
the decoction: nor are theſe the 
only exceptionable articles; the 
dittany, betony, and ſome others, 
though of the aromatic kind, af- 
ford ſo little, as not to deſerve a 
place among more powerful mate- 
rials. 

The above formula is taken 
from the edition of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia preceding the pre- 
ſent. It is here inſerted for the 
ſake of thoſe, who may ſtill have 

| ſome 
* 


Chap. 5. 
ſome regard for forms ſo long re- 
ceived; and for the ſame reaſon, 
the peony water of the laſt Lon- 
don pharmacopœia is alſo ſubjoin- 
ed. The committee endeavoured 
to amend it at the — reformation, 
by retaining only thoſe ingredients 
— which 2 5 affixed. 

Take of 


Lilies of the valley *, freſh ga- 


thered, one pound ; | 
Lime flowers *, half a pound ; 
Peony flowers“, four ounces ; 
Male peony root“, two ounces 
and a half; 
White dittany root, 
Long birthwort, each half an 
ouncez 
Miſletoe of the oak, 
Rue , each two handfuls ; 
Peony ſeeds, huſked, ten drams ; 


Rue ſeeds, three drams and a 


half; 
Ruſſia caſtor, 
Cubebs “, 
Mace“, each two drams ; 
Cinnamon ®, an ounce and a 
half ; | 
Roſemary flowers, fix pygils ; 
Stæchas flowers, 
. flo vers, each four pu- 
| 83 
3 flowers, 
Clove- july flowers, 
Cowſlips, each eight pugils; 


Juice of black cherries, four 


pints ; 
French brandy *, two gallons 
and a half. 


After proper maceration, diſtil off 
four gallons, 


AQUA PULEGII 
SPIRITUOSA. 


Spirituous pennyroyal water. 
Lond, 


Take of 


Pennyroyal leaves, dry, a pound 
-and a half; 


Proof ſpirit, a gallon; 


' Diſtilled Spirituous Waters. 
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Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 5 


Diſtil off one gallon. 


THrrs water has a good ſhare of 
the flavour of the pennyroyal, and 
is pretty much in uſe as a carmi- 
native and antihyſteric. 

. AQUA RAPHANI 
COMPOSITA. _ 
Compound horſeradiſh water. | 
Lond. 
Take of OY 

Garden ſcurvygraſs leaves, freſh, 

four pounds ; 

Horſeradiſh root, freſh, * 

Orange peel, freſh, each two 
pounds ; Sap bo 

Nutmegs, nine ounces ; 

Proof ſpirit, two gallons ; 

Water, a ſufficient quantity to 

prevent burning. 
Draw off by diſtillation two gallons. 


___ Edinb, 
Take of 
Horſeradiſh root, 
Garden ſcurvygraſs, freſh, each 
three pounds; : 
Orange peel, freſh, 
Juniper berries, | 
Canella alba, each four ounces ; 
French brandy, three gallons. 
Steep the juniper berries and ca- 
nella alba in the ſpirit, for two 
days ; then add the other in- 
gredients, and draw off three 
gallons, * 


5 
7 


: 


Born theſe waters are ver * 


gant ones, and as well adapted for 


the purpoſes of an antiſcorbutic, 
as any thing that can well be con- 
trived in this form. The commit- 
tee of the London college obſerve, 
with re to the firſt, that the 
horſeradiſh and ſcurvygraſs join 
very well together, giving a ſimilar 
flavour, though not a little diſa- 
greeable ; that the nutmeg ſu 


P 
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preſſes this flavour very ſucceſs- Fennel, each two handfuls; 


fully, without ſuperadding any of 


its own; and to this, orange peel 


(no incongruous ingredient to the 


intention of the medicine) adds a 
flavour very agreeable. ' Arum root 
has generally had a, place in this 
water; but is here deſervedly thrown 


out; for it gives nothing of its 


ungency over the helm, notwith- 
Randing bat is Alle ted, by ſome 
diſpenſatory-writers, to the contra- 
ry. Multard ſeed, though not hi- 
therto, that I know of, 


ed, in theſe kinds of compoſitions, 


+3 & if » 


other ſubſtances of this claſs : this 

ſeed wants no addition, unleſs ſome 

aromatic material to furniſh an a- 
greeable flavour. ? 


Aqua vuLNERARIA, feu Aqua 
. CATAPULTARUM. 
 Arquebuſade water. 


Pharm. Argent. 
Take of | 


Comfry, leaves and roots, 
Sage, 3 5 

Mugwort, | 

Bugloſs, each four 

"Betony, 9 
»Sanicle, 

Ox: eye daiſy, ,_ 

Common daiſy, 

f Greater howort, 

© Plantane, 
Agrimony, 
Vervain, 

" Wormwood, 


handfuls; 


- y 


St. John's wort, 
Long birthwort, 
Orpme, 1 
Veronica, 
Leſſer centaury, 
- Milfoil, 1 
Tobacco, | 
e 
Mint, e 
FHyſſop, each one handful ; 
Wine, twenty-four pe 
Having cut and bruiſed the herbs, 
pour on them the wine, and let 
them ſtand together in digeſtion, 
in horſedung, or any other equi- 
valent heat, for three days; after- 
wards" diſtil in an alembic with a 
moderate fire. 3 
Tuis celebrated water has been 
for ſome time held in great eſteem, 
in contuſions, for reſolving coagu- 
lated blood, diſcuſſing the tumours 
that ariſe on fractures and diſloca- 
tions, for preventing the progreſs 
of gangrenes, and cleanſing and 
healing ulcers and wounds, parti- 
cularly gun- ſhot wounds. Mr. Le- 
mery has been at the pains of writ- 
ing a whole treatiſe on it; in 
which he conſiders each of the in- 
gredients ſingly, and ſuppoſes the 
water to poſleſs their united vir- 
tues. In this, however, he is miſ- 
taken; for the virtues of moſt 
of the herbs, admitting them to be 
2 as he would have them, 
e in ſuch parts as are not 


capable of being elevated in this 


proceſs. 
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Concentration of the medicinal parts of juices and in- 
| ons by, evaporatron. © oO 


, Ie mit bam 3% FEW | : | 
HEN vegetakle juices,» or the evaporation! of- che expreſſed 
Y. watery or ſpirituous decoe- juice of a plant, is called an 
tions or infuſions, are old a, 3 inſpiſſated juite; from watery des 
continued heat; the fluid, gra- cections ors infuſions; an extras; 
dually evaporating, carries off from ſpiritnoug tinctures, a rn, 
with it füch volatile matters or e/tntial ærtractiio Phe term/exs 


as it was jmpregnated with, and 
leaves the more fixt united to- 
gether into one maſs. As the 
object of the preceding chapte 
was the collection of the volatile 
inciple which exhales alon 
with the fluid; that of the pre- 
ſent is this re-union and con- 
centration of the fixt matter, 
The maſs which remains from 


; L 
e . 


q 


HAT relates to the ex- 
VV preffion of juices, has al- 
ready been delivered in chap. ii. 
with the moſt effectual means of 
preſerving them in their liquid 
ſtate, and a general account” of 
what ſubſtances do, or do not, 
give out their virtues. with their 
Juices. In the inſpiſfation of juices, 
there is further to be conſidered 
the volatility or fixity of their 
medicinal parts: if a plant loſes 
Its virtue, or part of its virtue, 
in being dried, it is obvious that 
the juice muſt loſe as much in be- 
ing inſpiſſated to dryneſs; how 
gentle ſoever the heat be, with 
which the inſpiſſation is performed. 
It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that 
the medicinal parts of ſome juices 
| 15 
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tract is frequently luſed alſo 4s 
a general appellation of all the 
three kinds. Inſpiſſated  jyices 
and watery! dacoctions, particu- 
larly the former when evaparkted 
no further than to the conſiſ- 
tence of oil. or honey, are callid 
rob or apa; and ſpikituous tihc- 
tures, reduced to A like conſiſ- 
tence, are called balla m. 
an des 


IA 


are kept in a fate of 'rerfe 
ſolution by the watery fluid, fo ag 


to be completely retained by it 


after the liquor has been , mage 
fine by ſettling, ſtraining, or 0- 
ther means; while the medicina 
parts of others, not diffolyhle, by 
watery menſtrua, are only diffuſec 
through the liquor in the ſam! 
manner as the feculencies are 
and ſeparate along with theſe on 
ſtanding. , 


ROB BACCARUM Ape 
Rob of elder-berries. 
| Long. TY 
Let the depurated juice of elder- 
* , berries be inſpiſſated with # 
gentle heat. tn 


FE db. 


* 
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Edinb. | 
Take two quarts of the juice of 


ripe elder-berries, and half a 


pound of white ſugar. Eva- 

-  porate over a 
in a water-bath, to the conſiſ- 
tence of honey. 


Tuts preparation, made with 
or without ſugar, keeps well, 
and a medicine of conſi- 
derable importance, as an ape- 
rient, generally 
natural excretions by ſtool, urine, 
or ſweat. The doſe is from a 
dram or two to an ounce or more. 


A ſpoonful, dilated with water, 
is uſefully taken, in common 
colds, at bed time. 


SUCCUS PRUNORUM SIL- 
\ VESTRIUM, five ACA- 
a CIA GERMANICA. 
Inſpiſſated juice of floes, or Ger- 
man acacia. 
£dinb. | 
ny of the juice of 


Let any of 
| be inſpiſſated over a 


; gentle fire. 


Tuis juice is inſpiſſated nearly 
to dryneſs, care being taken to 
ent its burning, as directed in 
the following ſection for making 
extracts with water. It is a mo- 
derately ſtrong aſtringent, fimilar 
to the Egyptian acacia, for which 
it has been commonly ſubſtituted 
in the ſhops. (See page 73.) It 
is given, in fluxes and other diſ- 
orders where ſtyptic medicines are 
indicated, from a ſcruple to. a 
dram. 


| EXTRACTUM PLANTAGI- 
N 


Extract of plantane. 
os - 4 . 
Let any quantity of the juice o 
plantane leaves be depurated ; 
either by ſuffering it to ſettle, 
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and then decanting off the 
clear — or by ftraining 
or by clarification with whites 
of eggs. Afterwards evaporate 
the juice in a ſand-heat, to the 
conſiſtence of honey. 

After the ſame manner, extracts 
may be 'made from all acid, 
do ing, ſtyptic, juicy plants. 
FH1s is a method of treating 

Nan very little practiſed, but 


r the” Which promiſes, if duly proſecut- 


ed, to afford medicines of con- 
ſiderable power, There are many 
common and neglected herbs, as 
plantane, chickweed, chervil, &c. 
whoſe juices in their dilute ſtate, 
as well as theh in ſubſtance, 
ſeem to be altogether inſignificant 

but which, when the juice is well 
depurated from the feculent mat- 
ter, and concentrated by the eva- 
poration of the fluid, yield ex- 
tracts, which diſcover to the taſte 
no ſmall activity. Theſe extracts, 
like thoſe prepared from the juices 
of moſt of the ſummer fruits, if 
inſpiſſated to dryneſs, grow moiſt 
again in the air. | 


EXTRACTUM cicvræ. 
Extract of hemlock. 

Take freſh hemlock leaves, gather- 
ed juſt before the plant begins 
to flower; which it commonly 
does in July, or about the latter 
end of June, Preſs out the 
Juice ; and immediately, with- 
out ſuffering it to ſettle, put it 
into a ſhallow glazed earthen 

an, over a very * fire; 

eeping it continually ſtirring, 
to prevent its burning, till it 1s 
reduced to a thick greeniſh 
brown . maſs. 'This maſs may 
be formed into pills with a little 
of the powder of the dried 

leaves of the plant, 


Tuis is the preparation of hem- 
lock lately publiſhed at Vienna by 
; Dr. 


Chap, 6. 
Dr. Storck; who recommends it as 
a hich reſolvent in many obſtinate 
diſorders, where the common re- 


medies avail nothing. He ob- 
ſerves, that ſmall doſes ſhould al- 


ways be begun with, as two grains, 


made into a pill, twice a day; 
and that by gradually increaſing 
the doſe, it may be given to two, 
three, or even four drams a day, 
and continued in ſuch quantuies 
for ſeveral weeks: that it may be 
uſed with ſafety, in infancy, old 
age, and pregnancy: that it nei- 
ther accelerates nor diſturbs the 
circulation; neither heats nor 
cools; nor affects the animal func- 
tions: that it increaſes the ſecre- 
tions, and renders the mouth moiſt; 
ſeldom purges; very rarely vomits; 
ſometimes augments perſpiration; 
often produces a copious diſcharge 
of viſcid urine; but in many pa- 
tients does not increaſe any of 
the ſenſible evacuations : that it 
removes obſtructions and their 
conſequences ; relieves rheumatic 
pains, though of long continu- 


ance ; diſcuſſes ſchirrous tumours,” 


both internal and external, and 
cures dropſies and conſumptions 
proceeding from ſchirroſities; that 
it often diſſolves cataracts, or ſtops 
their progreſs, and has ſometimes 
removed the gutta ſerena; that 
inveterate cutaneous eruptions, 
ſcald heads, malignant ulcers, 
cancers, the malignant fluor albus 
and gonorrhcea of long ſtanding, 
obſtinate remains of the venereal 
diſeaſe, and caries of the bones, 
generally yield to it : that for the 
molt part it is neceſſary to con- 
tinue chis medicine for a very con- 
ſiderable time, before the cure is 


effected, or much benefit perceived 


from it: that in ſome caſes it fail- 
ed of giving any relief, and that 
he met with ſome perſons who 
could not bear its effects; and that 
conſequently there muſt be ſome 
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latent difference in the habit, the 
diagnoſtic ſigns of which are at 
preſent unknown : that though it 
is by no means infallible, any 
more than other medicines in their 
reſpective intentions, yet the great 
number of deplorable caſes that 
have been happily cured by it is 
ſufficient to recommend it to fur- 
ther trials. The efficacy of this 
medicine is confirmed by many 
eminent a abroad; 
though the trials Hitherto made of 
it in this country have not been 
attended with much ſucceſs. Some- 
what perhaps may depend upon 
the time of the plant's being ga- 
thered, and the manner of the 
preparation of the extract. Dr, 
Storck himſelf takes notice of ſome 
miſtakes committed in this re- 
ſpet: ſome have left the herb in 
a heap for ſeveral days, whence 
part of it withered, part rotted, 
and the juice became thick and 
mucilaginous : others have taken 
a very large quantity of the juice, 
and boiled it down in copper 
veſſels with a great heat, by which 
means a ſtrong fetor was diffuſed 
to a conſiderable diſtance, and the 
moſt efficacious parts diſſipated: 
others, with officious care, have 
clarified the juice, and thus ob- 
tained a black tenacious extract, 
retaining but a ſmall degree of the 
ſpecific ſmell of the plant: the 
extract duly prepared, according 
to the above preſcription, is of 
a greeniſh brown colour, and a 
very diſagreeable ſmell, like that 
of mice. But though there is 
reaſon to believe, that much of 
the extract uſed here had been ill 
prepared, we can by no means ad- 
mit that its general inefficacy was 
owing to this cauſe; for though 
there are few inſtances of its du- 
covering any valuable medicinal - 
powers, there are ſeveral of its 
having activiqy enough, even in 


{mall 


ſmall doſes, to produce alarming 
ſymptoms. 


ELATERIUM. 

<, Lond. : 
Slit ripe wild cucumbers, and 
having very lightly preſſed out 
the juice, paſs it through a fine 
hair ſieve into a glazed earthen 
veſſel. After ſtanding for ſome 
Hours, the thicker part will fall 
to the bottom ; from which the 
thinner is to be poured off, and 
what liquid matter is ſtill left 
is to be ſeparated by filtration. 
The remaining thick part is to 
be covered with a linen cloth, 
and expoſed to the ſun, or 0- 
ther gentle heat, till grown 


thoroughly dry. 
Wrar happens in part in the 


foregoing preparation, happens in 


- this completely, the ſpontaneous 
ſeparation of the medicinal mat- 
ter of the juice on ſtanding for a 


little time: and the caſe is the 


ſame with the juices of ſeveral 
other vegetables, as thoſe of arum 
root, iris root, and bryony root. 
Preparations of this kind have 
been commonly called FozcuLz. 
The filtration above directed, for 
draining off ſuch part of the wa- 
tery fluid as cannot be ſeparated 
by decantation, is not the com- 
mon filtration through paper, for 
this does not ſucceed here: the 
groſſer parts of the juice, falling 
to the bottom, form a viſcid cake 
upon the paper, which the liquid 
cannot paſs through. The ſepa- 
ration is to be attempted in ano- 
ther manner, ſo as to drain the 
fluid from the top: this is effected 
by . one end of ſome 
moiſtened ſtrips of woollen cloth, 
{kains of cotton, or the like, in 
- the juice, and laying the other 
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end over the edge of the veſſel, ſo 
as to hang down lower than the 
ſurface of the liquor: by this ma- 
nagement the ſeparation ſucceeds 
in perfection. 


The Edinburgh pharmacopœia di- 
rects n be 
thered before they have grown 
ully ripe; and no more of the 
juice to be taken, than that 
which iſſues ſpontaneouſly upon 
llitting them. After ſettling, 
the fluid part is ordered to be 
poured away; and the thick 
reſiduum, without any further 
. draining or filtration, to be ex- 
ſiccated in the ſun, 


Tux juice of the unripe fruit is 
ſaid to operate with greater vio- 
lence than of that which is ripe. 
The foregoing preſcriptions do 
not perhaps differ ſo much in re- 
gard to the degree of maturity, 
as in the manner of expreſſing it; 
both ſeeming to intend the fruit to 
be taken juſt before it has grown 
ſo thoroughly ripe, as to burſt 
and ſhed its juice on being touch- 
ed, If any. preſſure is uſed, it 
ſhould. be exceeding gentle, other- 
wiſe ſome of the inactive pulpy 
matter of the fruit will be forced 


out with the juice, and render the 


ſtrength of the elaterium precari- 
ous; a point of primary conſe- 
quence to be avoided, in a medi- 
cine of ſuch powerful operation, 
and limited to ſo ſmall a doſe. 

Elaterium is a ſtrong irritating 
cathartic, and oftentimes operates 
alſo as an emetic. It is never to 
be ventured on but in indolent 
phlegmatic habits, as in dropſies, 
in which it is by ſome particularly. 
recommended. Two or three 
grains are in general a ſufficient 
doſe. - 
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SECT. II. 


Extratts with water, 


HES E extracts are pre- 

pared, by boiling the ſub- 
ject in water, and evaporating the 
ſtrained decoction to a thick con- 
ſiſtence. 


thoſe. which contain the peculiar 
odour, flayonr, and aromatic qua- 
lity, are either not extracted at all, 


or exhale along with the men- 
ſtruum. Thus gentian root, which 


This proceſs affords us ſome of is almoſt ſimply bitter, yields an 


the more active parts of plants, 
free from the uſeleſs, indiſſoluble, 
earthy matter, which makes the 
largeſt ſhare of their bulk. There 
is a great difference in vegetable 
ſubſtances, with regard to their 
fitneſs for this operation ; ſome 
nelding to it all their virtues, and 
others ſcarce any. Thoſe parts in 
which the ſweet, glutinous, emol- 
lient, cooling, bitter, auſtere, aſ- 
tringent virtues reſide, are for the 
moſt part totally extracted by the 
boiling water, and remain almoſt 
entire upon evaporating it : whilſt 


extract poſſeſüng, in a ſmall vo- 
lume, the whole taſte and virtues 
of the root: wormwood, which 
has a degree of warmth and ſtrong 
flavour joined to the bitter, loſes 
the two firſt in the evaporation, 
and gives an extract not greatly 
different from the foregoing: the 
aromatic quality of cinnamon is 
diſſipated * this treatment, its 
aſtringency remaining; whilſt an 
extract made from the flowers of 
lavender and roſemary, diſcovers 
nothing either of the taſte, ſmell, 
or virtues of the flowers. 


| General rules for making extracts with water. 


1. It is indifferent, in regard to 
the medicine, whether the ſubject 
is uſed freſh or dry; ſince nothing 
that can be preſerved in this pro- 
ceſs, will be loſt by drying. In 
regard to the facility of extraction, 
there is a very conſiderable dif- 
ference; vegetables in general 
giving out their virtues morereadi- 
y, when moderately dried, than 
when freſh. ; 

2. Very compact dry ſubſtances 
ſhould be reduced into exceeding 
{mall parts, previous to the affu- 
ſion of the menſtruum. 

z The quantity of water ought 
to be no greater than is neceſlary 
for extracting the virtues of the 
ſubject, A difference herein will 
ſometimes occaſion, a variation in 


the quality of the product: the 


larger the quantity of liquor, the 
longer fire will be requiſite for 
evaporating it, and conſequently 
the more of the volatile parts of 
the ſubject will be diſſipated. A 
long continued heat likewiſe makes 
a conſiderable alteration in the 


matter which is not volatile : ſweet 


ſubſtances, by long boiling with 
water, become nauſeous ; and the 
draſtic purgatives loſe their viru- 
lence; though without any re- 
markable ſeparation of their parts. 

4. The decoctions are to be de- 


purated by colature; and after- 


wards ſuffered to ſtand for a day or 
two, when a conſiderable quan- 
tity of ſediment is uſually found 
at the bottom. If the liquor, 
poured off clear, be boiled down 
a little, and afterwards ſuffered to 
D d 2 cool 
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cool again, it will depoſite a freſh 
ſediment, from which it may be 
decanted before you proceed to 
finiſh the evaporation. The de- 
coctions of very reſinous ſubſtances 
do not require this treatment, and 
are rather injured by it; the reſin 
ſubſiding along with the inactive 
dregs. 

5. The evaporation is moſt con- 
veniently performed in broad ſhal- 
low veſſels : the larger the ſurface 
of the liquor, the Gor will the 
aqueous parts exhale : this effect 
may likewiſe be promoted by agi- 
tation. 

6, When the matter begins to 
grow thick, great care is neceſſary 
ro prevent its burning. This ac- 
cident, almoſt unavoidable if the 
quantity 1s large, and the fire ap- 
plied as uſual under the evaporat- 
ing pan, may be effectually ſecured 
againſt, by carrying on the inſpiſ- 
ation after the common manner, 
no farther than to the conſiſtence 
of a ſyrup, when the matter is to 
be poured into ſhallow tin, or 
earthen pans, and placed in an 
oven, with its door open, mode- 
rately heated; which acting uni- 
formly on every part of the liquid, 
will ſoon reduce it to any degree 
of conſiſtence required. This may 
likewiſe be done, and more ſecure- 
ly, in balneo mariz, by ſetting the 
evaporating veſſel in boiling wa- 
ter; but the evaporation is here 
exceeding flow and tedious. 

7. ExtraQts are to be ſprinkled 
with a little ſpirit of wine, to pre- 
vent their growing mouldy [L.] 
They ſhould be kept in bladders 
moiſtened with ſweet oil [Z.] 


EXTRACTUM ABSINTHII. 


Extract of wormwaed. 
Edinb. | 
Boil dried wormwood leaves in 
water, ſupplying freſh water oc- 
caſionally, till the herb has 


* * 
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you out all its virtues to the 

iquor. Strain the decoction 

through a woollen cloth, and 
evaporate it, in a ſand-heat, to 
the conſiſtence of honey. 


Tr1s extract is almoſt ſimply 
bitter; the peculiar flavour of the 
wormwood being diflipated in the 
evaporation, The chemiſts uſual- 
ly prepare the extract of worm- 
wood from the decoction which 
remains in the ſtill after the di- 
ſtillation of the eſſential oil: and, 
3 the ſtill has been perfect- 
y clean, and the liquor not ſtood 
too long in it after the diſtillation, 
this piece of frugality is not to be 
diſapproved of; ſince, whether we 
catch the exhaling vapour, or ſuf- 
fer it to be diſſipated in the air, 
— remaining extract will be the 

me. 


EX TRAC TUM CENTAURII 
MINORIS. 
Extract of leſſer tentaury. 
'  F#ainb. 1 

This is directed to be prepared 
in the ſame manner as the preced- 
ing. It is the oldeſt extract we 
have any account of: its prepara- 
tion is very accurately and circum- 
ſtantially ſet down, in a book 
uſually aſcribed to Galen, de wir- 
tute centaureæ. The author of that 
treatiſe recommends the extract as 
a medicine of excellent ſervice in 
many caſes; and looks upon cen- 
taury as a ſpecific againſt the bite 
of a mad dog and other venomous 
animals, It is doubtleſs an uſeful 
bitter, poſſeſſing che general vir- 
tues of the ſubſtances of that claſs ; 
but zannot well be ſuppoſed. to 
have any others. 


EXTRACTUMCHAMAEMELI. 
Extract of chamomile. 
Edinb. 
This extract is prepared from the 
flowers of ckamomile, in the ſame 
2 W I m anner 


Chap. 6. 
manner as thoſe of the leaves of 
the two preceding plants. Nor 
is it greatly different from thoſe 
extracts in quality; the ſpecific 
flavour of the chamomile exhal- 
ing in the evaporation. The 
chemiſts commonly prepare it, like 
that of wormwood, from the de- 
coction remaining after the di- 
ſtillation of the ellential oil. 


EXTRACTUM ENULZ 
CAMPANE, 
Extract of elecampane. 
Lond. 

Boil the roots of elecampane in 
water, preſs out and ſtrain the 
decoction, and ſet it by to ſettle. 
Then pour off the clear liquor, 
and boil it down to a vilutar 
conſiſtence; taking care, to- 
wards the end, to prevent its 

burning to the veſſel. 


Tunis extract retains a conſide- 
rable ſhare of the virtues of the 
root: its taſte is ſomewhat warm, 
and not ungratefully bitteriſh. It 
is given, from a ſcruple to a dram, 
in a lax ſtate of the fibres of the 
ſtomach, and in ſome diſorders of 
the breaſt. | 


EXTRACTUM GENTIANE. 
Extract of gentian. 


This extract is prepared from 
the roots of gentian, in the ſame 
manner as the foregoing extracts. 
It is of a reddiſh brown colour, 
and an intenſely bitter taſte, be- 
ing one of the ſtrongeſt of the 
vegetable bitters. 


EXTRACTUM 
GLYCYRRHIZA. 
Extract of liguorice. 

Lond. 
Lightly boil freſh liquorice roots 
in water, preſs the decoction 
through a ſtrainer, and atter the 
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feces have ſubſided, evaporate 
it until it no longer ſticks to the 
fingers, taking care, towards 
the end of the operation, to 
prevent an empyreuma. ' 


Ir is convenient, before boil- 
ing the root, to cut it tranſverſely 
into ſmall pieces, that it may more 


' readily give out its virtues by light 


coction: if the boiling is long con- 
tinued, the rich ſweet taſte, for 
which this preparation is valued, 
will be greatly injured. For the 
ſame reaſon, the quantity of water 
ought to be no larger than 1s abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to extract the vir- 
tues of the root: a quart, or at 
moſt three pints, will be fully ſuf- 
ficient for a pound of liquorice. 
It would be of. conſiderable ad- 
vantage to the preparation, and 
Pen ly (when made in quantity) 
els expenſive to the preparer, to 
uſe, inſtead of the decoction, juice 
of liquorice, preſſed out betwixt 
iron rollers, after the manner 
practiſed abroad for obtaining the 
Juice of the ſugar-cane. | 
Large quantities of extract of li- 
quorice have been uſually brought 
to us from Spain, and other fo- 
reign countries; but it is very 
rarely met with in the ſhops in 
perfection; the makers of this 
commodity, both at home and a- 
broad, being either very ſlovenly 
in its preparation, or deſignedly 
mixing it with ſand, and other 
impurities, When made with due 
care, it is excecdingly ſweet, not 
at all bitteriſh, or nauſeous, more 
agreeable in taſte than the root 
itſelf, of a pleaſant ſmell, a red- 
diſh brown colour, and when 
drawn out into firings, of a bright 
golden colour; totally ſoluble in 
water, without depoſiting any fe- 
ces. 255 

This preparation would be very 
convenient for many purpoſes in 
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ths ſhops, if kept in a ſomewhat 
ſofter conſiſtence, than that of an 
extract. The only inconvenience 
attending this ſoft form is, its be- 
ing apt in a ſhort time to grow 
mouldy : this may be effectually 
88 by the addition of a 
all portion of ſpirit of wine. 


EXTRAC TUM HELLEBORI 
NIGRI. 
Extract of black hellebore. 
Z. F. 

This extract is prepared from 
the roots of black hellebore, in 
the ſame manner as that of elecam- 
pane roots above deſcribed. It 

urges with conſiderably leſs vio- 
a. than the hellebore in ſub- 
ſtance ; and appears to be one of 
the beſt preparations of that root 
when intended to act only as a 
cathartic. The doſe is from eight 
or ten grains to fifteen or more. 


- EXTRACTUM LIGNI 
CAMPECHENSIS. 


Extract of logwoed. 
Lond. 


- : ona. 
Take of logwood, reduced to 


powder, one pound. Boll it in 
a gallon of water till half the li- 
quor is conſumed, repeating the 


coction with freſh water four 


times, or oftener: the ſeveral de- 
coctions are to be mixed toge- 
ther, paſſed through a ſtrainer, 
and evaporated to a due con- 
ſiſtence. 5 


Tais wood very diflicultly yields 
Its virtue to watery menſtrua, and 
hence the reducing it into fine 


wder is extremely neceſſary. 
The Edinburgh diſpenſatory di- 


rects ſpirit of wine to be called in 
aid; fee the following ſection. 


The extract of logwood has been 
uſed for a conſiderable time in 
ſome of our hoſpitals, but is now 
firſt received into the pharmaco- 
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pœia. It has an agreeable ſweet - 
taſte, with ſome degree of aftrin- 
gency ; and hence , becomes ſer- 
viceable in diarrhœas, for bluntin 
the acrimony of the juices, — 
moderately conſtringing the in- 
teſtines and orifices of the ſmaller 
veſſels: it may be N from a 
ſcruple to half a dram, and re- 
peated ſive or ſix times a day to 
advantage. During the uſe of 
this medicine, the ſtools are fre- 
quently tinged red by it, which 
has occaſioned ſome to be alarmed, 
as if the colour proceeded from 
blood: the preſcriber therefore 
ought to caution the patient againſt 
any ſurpriſe of this kind. 


EXTRACTUM CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI 
molle et durum. 
Extract of Peruvian bark, ſoft 
and hard. 
Lend. 
Boil a pound of powdered bark in 
five or ſix quarts of water, for 
an hour or two, and pour off 
the liquor, which whilſt hot 
will be red and tranſparent, but 
on growing cold becomes yel- 
low and turbid. The remain- 
ing bark 1s to be boiled again in 
the ſame quantity of water as 
before, * this proceſs repeat- 
ed till the liquor remains tran- 
ſparent when cold. All the de- 
coctions, ſtrained and mixed to- 
gether, are to be evaporated 
over a very gentle fire to a due 
conſiſtence, care being taken to 
prevent the matter from burn- 
ing. | 
This extract is directed to be 
kept in the ſhops, both in a 
ſoft and a hard form; the firſt 
of a proper conſiſtence for 
making into pills; the * 


fit for being _ br 


der 


pin VIAN 


Chap. 6. 

PERRUVvTAN bark is a reſin- 
ous drug: the reſin melts out 5 
the heat, but is not perfectly diſ- 
ſolved by the water; hence, in 
cooling, it ſeparates, renders the 
liquor turbid, and in part falls to 
the bottom, as appears manifeſtly 
upon _— e ſediment by 
ſpirit of wine (ſee the account of 
this article in page 197.) This 
extract might be made to better 
advantage by the aſſiſtance of ſpi- 
rit of wine, after the ſame manner 
as that of jalap; and this method 
the Edinburgh college have di- 
rected. But, as the committee ob- 
ſerve, all the ſpirits which can be 
expected to be employed for this 
proceſs among us, are accompani- 
ed with ſome degree of a bad 
flavour: this adheres moſt firongly 
to the phlegmatic part of the ſpi- 
rit, which evaporating laſt, muſt 
communicate this ill flavour to the 
extract; a circumſtance of very 
great conſequence; as this medi- 
eine is deſigned for ſuch, whoſe 


ſtomachs are too weak to bear a P 


due quantity of bark in ſubſtance. 
Ten or twelve grains of the hard 
extract are reckoned equivalent 
to about half a dram of the bark 
itſelf, | | 


EXTRACTUM ligm GUAIACI, 
molle et durum. 
Extract of guaiacum wood, ſoft 

and hard. 
| Lond. 
Boil a pound of ſhavings of guaia- 
cum in a gallon of water, till 
half the liquor is waſted, re- 
peating the operation four times, 
or oftener, with the ſame quan- 
tities of freſh water. The ſe- 
veral decoctions, paſſed through 
a ſtrainer, are to be mixed and 
inſpiſſated together; when the 
aqueous parts are almoſt entire- 
ly exhaled; a little rectified ſpi- 
rit of wine is to be added, that 
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the whole may be reduced into 
an uniform and tenacious maſs. 
This extract is to be prepared, 
as the foregoing, in a ſoft and 
hard form, 


Hex the reſinous parts of the 
wood, which were boiled out with 
the water, are apt to ſeparate to- 
wards the end of the E N | 
hence an addition of ſpirit becomes 
neceſſary, to keep them united 
with the reſt of the matter. The 
extract agrees in virtue with the 
wood; ſee page 148. 


EXTRACTUM RUTE. 
Extract of rue. 
| Lond. 
This is prepared from the leaves 


' of rue, in the ſame manner as that 


of elecampane roots already de- 
ſcribed. It retains a conſiderable 
ſhare of the warmth and pungen- 
cy of the rue; for though the 
principal virtues of rue reſide in 
an eſſential oil, yet the oil of this 
lant, as formerly obſerved un- 
- the head of thoſe preparations 
(ſee page 364) 1s not of a 

volatile kind- 1 

EXTRAC TUM SABINE. 
Extract of ſavin. 

| Lond. 

This extract is prepared from 
the leaves of ſavin, in the ſame 
manner as the preceding. It 
does not retain ſo much, as that 
extract does, of the virtues of its 
ſubjeR, the oil of ſavin being more 
volatile than that of rue. 


GUMMI et RESINA ALOES, 
Gum and reſin of aloes. 
Lond. 

Boil four ounces of Socotorine aloes 
in two pints of water, till as 
much as poflible of the aloes is 
diſſolved. The ſolution ſuffer- 
ed to reſt for a night, will de- 
poſite the reſin to the bottom of 


d 4 : the 
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the veſſel : after which, the re- 
maining liquor, ſtraincd, if 
needful, is to be evaporated, 
that the gum may be lett. 


Tut gum of aloes is ſomewhat 
leſs purgative, and conſiderably 
" leſs diſagreeable than the crude 
Juice. 'This alteration is not ow- 
ing, as might be ſuppoſed, to the 
ſeparation of the reſin; for the 
pure reſin of aloes is ſtill leſs diſ- 
agrecable, and leſs purgative, even 
than the gum; ſome have denied 


that it has any purg ative virtue at 


all, and others aſcribe to it an 
aſtringent quality, I have exhi- 
bitèd this reſin, divided by tritu- 
ration with the teſtaceous powders, 
in the doſe of a ſcruple, without 
obſerving any effect from it (ſee 
page 81.) The gum ſeems to be 
the only part here intended for 
medicinal uſe : if the reſin is re- 
- quired, it ought to be farther pu- 
riſied by ſolution in ſpirit of wine; 
for as it is obtained by precipita- 


tion from an aqueous ſolution of 


impure aloes, all the impurities 
of the drug, that are not ſoluble 
in water, will precipitate along 
with it. 


PILU LE, ſeu EX TRAC TUM, 


RUDIL. 
The pills or extract of Rudius. 
| _ Edinb. 
Take of 
Black hellebore roots, 
Colocynth, | 
Socotoriae aloes, each two 
ounces ; 


Scammony, one ounce 
Vitriolated. tartar, two drams ; 
Diſtilled oil of cloves, one dram. 

Bruiſe the colocynth and helle- 
bore, pour on them two quarts 
of water, and boil to the con- 
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ſumption of half the liquor: 
paſs the decoction through a 
ſtrainer, and evaporate it to the 
conſiſtence of honey, adding 
the aloes and ſcammony, redu- 
ced into fine powder: when the 
maſs is taken from the ſire, mix 


into it the vitriolated tartar, and 
diſtilled oil. 


Tuis preparation is a medicine 


of great importance as a cathartic, 


ſimilar to one deſcribed hereafter 
in page 413, under the title of 
Extractum catharticum. Water ap- 
pears to be a better menſtruum, 
than ſpirituous liquors, both for 
the colocynth and the hellebore ; 
the watery extracts being much 
leſs irritating than the ſpirituous, 
though not perhaps leſs effectual 
purgatives. 


RoB BACCARUM JUNIPERI. 
Rob of juniper berries, 

Let juniper berries, thoroughly 
bruiſed, be boiled in a ſufficient 
quantity of water, the liquor 
ſtrained, and inſpiſſated to the 
conſiſtence of honey. 


Tuis preparation may be made 


al ſo from the decoction that re- 


mains after the diſtillation of the 
eſſential oil of the berries. It has 
a ſweet balſamic taſte, accompa- 
nied with a greater or leſs bitter- 
neſs, according as the ſeeds of the 
berry were more or leſs thorough- 
ly bruiſed. This elegant prepa- 
ration, though not received 1n our 
pharmacopœias, ſeems not un- 
worthy of a place in the ſhops. 
Hoffman has a great opinion of 
it in debilities of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, and in the difficulties 
of urine familiar to perſons of an 
advanced age. 
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Exlracts with rectiſied ſpirit. 


EcT1F1ED ſpirit of wine diſ- 
R ſolves the eſſential oils and 
reſins of vegetables, and does not 
readily carry off the oil in its ex- 
halation ; the heat ſufficient to ex- 
hale pure ſpirit being much lets 
than that in which water conſide- 
rably evaporates, or moſt eflential 
oils diſtil, Hence a reſinous or ſpi- 
ritaous extract of wormwood, con- 
trary to that made with water, 
contains the warmth and flavour, 
as well as bitterneſs, of the herb; 
one made from cinnamon poſſeſſes 
its aromatic virtue, as well as its 
aſtringency; and one from laven- 
der and roſemary flowers retains 
great part of their flavour and vir- 
® tues ; the volatile parts, which 
are carried off by water in its 


evaporation, being left behind by 


ſpirit, 

The ſpirit employed for this 
purpoſe ſhould be perfectly free 
from any ill flavour; which would 
be communicated, in part, to the 
preparation; and from any ad- 
mixture of phlegm or water, 
which would not only vary its diſ- 
ſolving power, but likewiſe, eva- 
porating towards the end of the 
inſpiſſation, would promote the 
diſſipation of the volatile parts of 
the ſubject. Hence alſo the ſub- 
ject itſelf ought always to be dry: 
thoſe ſubſtances, which loſe their 
virtue by drying, loſe it equally 
on being ſubmitted to- this treat- 
ment with the pureſt ſpirit. 

The inſpiſſation ſhould be per- 
formed, from the beginning, in 
the gentle heat of a water- bath. 
It is not needful to ſuffer the ſpi- 
rit to eyaporate in the air: great- 
elt part of it may be recovered 


by collecting the vapour in the 
common diſtilling veſſels. (See 
chap. v.) If the diſtilled ſpirit is 
found to have brought over any 
flavour from the ſubject, it may be 
advantageouſly reſerved for the 
ſame purpoſes again. 

It is obſervable, that though 
rectiſied ſpirit is the proper men- 
ſtruum of the pure volatile oils, and 
of the groſſer reſinous matter of 
vegetables, and water of the mu- 
cilaginous and ſaline; yet theie 
principles are, in almoſt all plants, 
ſo intimately combined together, 
that whichever of theſe liquors 
is applied at firſt, it will take up 
a portion of what is directly ſolu- 
ble only in the other. Hence 
ſundry vegetables, extremely re- 
ſinous, and whoſe virtues conſiſt 
chiefly in their reſin, afford never- 
thelefs very uſeful extracts with 
water, though not equal to thoſe 
which may be obtained by a pru- 
dent application of ſpirit. Hence, 
alſo, a extracts made from moſt 
vegetables by pure ſpirit are not 
mere reſins; a part of the gummy 
matter, if the ſubje& contained 
any ſuch, being taken up along 
with the reſin, an admixture of 
great 3 to it in a medici- 
nal view. The ſpirituous ex- 
tracts of ſeveral vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, as mint leaves, rhubarb, 
ſaffron, diſſolve in water as well as 
in ſpirit. | 

Pure reſins are prepared by mix- 
ing, with ſpirituous tinctures of 
very reſinous vegetables, a quan- 
tity of water. The reſin, incapa- 
ble of remaining diſſolved in the 
watery liquor, ſeparates and falls 
to the bottom; leaving in the 

men- 
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menſtruum ſuch other principles of 


the plant, as the ſpirit might have 
extracted at firſt along with it. 


RESINA JALAPPE. 
Reſin of jalap. 
Edinb. 

Take any quantity of jalap root 
very well bruiſed. Pour upon 
it ſo much rectiſied ſpirit of 
wine as will cover it to the 
height of four fingers; and di- 
| ft them together in a ſand- 

eat, that the ſpirit may extract 
the virtue of the root. Filter 
the tincture through paper, put 
ĩt into a glaſs cucurbit, and di- 
. til off one half of the ſpirit. 
. Add to the remainder a proper 

8 query of water, and the re- 
in will precipitate to the bot- 

tom: divide it into little cakes, 

; _ dry it with a very gentle 
eat. 


Tars aration is a pure re- 
fin ; hid ny parts, #* the 
ſpirit * have taken up, re- 
maining ee in the liquor. 
Its indiſſolubility in any aqueous 
fluid, and its tenacious quality, by 
which it adheres to the coats of 
the inteſtines, and occaſions great 
irritation and gripes, forbid its be- 
ing ever given by itſelf. It is 
fitted for uſe, by thoroughly tri- 
turating it with teſtaceous pow- 
ders; by grinding it with almonds 
or powdered gum, and making 
the compound into an emulſion 
with water; or by diſſolving it in 
ſpirit. of wine, and mixing the ſo- 
. lution with a proper quantity of 

p, or of mucilage. Six or 
eight grains, managed in either of 
theſe ways, prove powerfully ca- 
thartic, and generally without 
griping or greatly diſorde: ing the 


I: has been ſaid, that reſin of 
jalap 1s frequently adulterated with 
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common roſin; and that this abuſe 
may be diſcovered by ſpirit of 
wine, which diſſolves the former, 
without touching the latter. This 
criterion, however, is not to be 
relied on; for there are many 
cheap reſins which are ſoluble in 
ſpirit of wine as well as that of 
jalap; and there is not any one 
— 1 may not be artfully render- 
0. 


RESINA SCAMMONII 
Reſin of ſcammony. 
Edinb. 


This reſin is prepared in the 
ſame manner as the preceding; 
with which it agrees alſo in its ge- 
neral qualities; occafioning vehe- 
ment gripes if taken by itſelf, and 
operating generally with ſufficient 
ſafety when properly divided. Scam- 
mony is doubtleſs a valuable pur- 

tive; but what advantage there 
15 in thus ſeparating the purgative 
reſin from its natural corrector, 
the gummy part, is not ſo clear. 


AEGINA GUAIACI. 
ein of guaiacum. 
* LE x 


This reſin is prepared in the ſame 
manner as the two preceding, 
either from the wood of guaia- 
cum, or from what 1s called 
gum guaiacum : it is obtained 
moſt commodiouſly from the 
latter. 


Tux virtue of guaiacum con- 
ſiſts wholly in its reſin; and the 
reſin of the wood, and of the gum 
ſo called, is perfectly one and the 
ſame; the gum being the natural 
exudation from the tree. If this 
exudation could be had pure, 
there would be no occaſion for any 
artificial prepartion of this kind; 


but it always contains a large pro- 


portion of earthy matter, ſo as to 
ſtand greatly in need of this -_ 
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thod of purification, Sixteen 
ounces of the beſt gum guaiacum 
do not yield above twelve ounces 
of pure reſin, The fame quan- 
tity of the wood yields about 
three ounces, more or leſs, accord- 
ing to its goodneſs. The bark 
is ſomewhat leſs reſinous than the 
wood, 


RESINA CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI. 
Reſin of Peruvian bark. 

| Edinb. 

This reſin is made in the ſame 
manner as the foregoing, and 
proves an elegant preparation of 
the bark, much ſtronger in taſte 
than the watery extract deſcnbed 
in the preceding ſection: it is 
nearly equivalent to about ten 
times its quantity of the bark in 
ſubſtance. There does not, how- 
ever, appear to be any advantage 
in ſeparating the pure reſin by the 
addition of water, either in this 
or in the other articles. In re- 
gard to the bark particularly, it 
is more adviſable to endeavour to 
unite into one compound all that 
can be extracted from ĩt by watery 
and ſpirituous menſtrua: and ac- 
cordingly the Edinburgh college 
has received a preparation of this 
kind, which 1s deſcribed in the 
following ſection. 


ExTRACTUM CROCL, 
Extract of ſaffron. 

Pharm. Brandenburg. 
Digeſt ſaffron in freſh quantities 
of pure ſpirit of wine, ſo long 
as the ſpirit extracts any co- 
lour from it. Mix the feveral 
tinctures together, and diſtil 


off the ſpirit, in a tall glaſs 
veſſel, by the heat of a wa- 

| ter-bath, till the reſiduum ap- 
popes of the conſiſtence of oil or 
alſam, 


THts is a general proceſs, for 
the preparation of extracts from 
aromatic and other odorous ſub- 
ſtances ; which extracts have been 
commonly diftinguiſhed by the 
name of eſſential, for the ſame 
reaſon that the volatile oils are 
ſo called, their retaining the j 
cific odour and flavour of the (fb. 
jets. In making the extracts of 
this claſs, the inſpiſſation ſhould 
never be carried much lower than 
the conſiſtence above directed; 
for when the matter has become 
thick, the ſpirit exhales more dif- 
ficultly than before, and 1s more 
apt to carry off with it ſome of 
the volatile parts. If the p. 
ration is wanted in a ſolid or 
conſiſtent form, it is more adviſ- 
able to mix with it a ſuitable 
quantity of any appropriated 
powdery matters, than to hazard 
the loſs of its virtue by a further 
evaporation, If any addition 1s 
wanted for giving conſiſtence to 
the extract F ſaffron, ſaffron in 
ſubſtance appears to be the beſt. 

The eſſential extract of ſaffron - 
is an elegant and high cordial. 
Boerhaave ſays, it poſſeſſes ſuch 
exhilarating virtues, that, if uſed 
a little too freely, it occaſions an 
almoſt perpetual and indecent 
laughing : he obſerves, that it 
0 the urine of a red colour; 
and that it mingles with water, 
ſpirit, and oils, but is moſt con- 
veniently taken in a glaſs of 
Canary or other rich wine. A 
few drops are a ſufficient doſe. 
The diſtilled ſpirit contains alſo 
ſome ſhare of the virtue of the 
ſaffron, though far leſs than the 
extract: it is ſaid to have an 
advantage above moſt other cor- 
dial ſpirits, of diſpoſing the pa- 


tient to ſweat : it may be taken, 


properly diluted, from a dram to 
halt an ounce. 


\ 
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| EEC. TT. IV; | 
Extratts with ſpirit and water. 


THE RE are ſundry vegeta- 
? bles, particularly thoſe of a 
reſinous nature, which are treated, 
to better advantage, with a mix- 
ture of water and ſpirit, than with 
either of them fingly. The vir- 
tues of refinous woods, barks, 
and roots, may indeed be in great 
art extracted by long boiling in 
ſh portions of water ; but at 
the ſame time they ſuffer a con- 
fiderable injury from the con- 
dinued heat neceſſary for the ex- 
traction, and for the ſubſequent 
evaporation of ſo large a quantity 
of the fluid. ReQiked pirit of 
wine is not liable to this incon- 
vemence ; but the extracts obtain- 
ed by it, from the ſubſtances here 
intended, being almoſt purely 
Tefinous, are leſs adapted to gene- 
ral uſe than thoſe in which the 
reſin is divided by an admixture 
of the gummy matter, of which 
water is the direct menſtruum. 
There are two ways of ob- 
— theſe compound or gum- 
my-refinous extracts: one, by 
uſing proof ſpirit, that is, a mix- 
ture ot about equal parts of ſpirit 
and water, for the menſtruum ; 
the other, by digeſting the ſub- 
ject firſt in pure ſpirit and then 
in water, and afterwards uniting 
into one mals the parts which the 
two menſtrua have ſeparately ex- 
tracted. In ſome caſes, where a 
ſufficiency of gummy matter is 
wanting in the ſubje&, it may be 
"artificially ſupplied, by inſpiſ- 
ſating the ſpirituous tincture to 
the conſiſtence of a balſam, then 
thoroughly mixing with it a thick 
ſolution of any {imple gum, as 
mucilage of gum Arabic, and 


% 


exſiccating the compound with a 
gentle heat. By this method are 
obtained elegant gummy-reſins, 
extemporaneouſly miſcible with 
water into milky liquors. 


EXTRACTUM JALAPIL. 
Extract of jalap. 
Lond. 

Upon powdered jalap, pour ſome 
rectified ſpirit of wine, and with 
a gentle heat extract a tincture: 
boil the remaining jalap in freſh 
parcels of water. Strain the 
firſt tincture, and draw off the 
ſpirit, till what remains begins 
to grow thick : boil the ftrained 
decoction alſo to a like thick- 
neſs : then mix both the in- 
ſpiſſated matters together, and 
with a gentle fire reduce the 
whole to a pilular conſiſtence. 


Edinb. | 

Take any quantity of jalap root, 
very well bruiſed, pour upon it 
as much rectiſied ſpirit of wine 
as will cover it to the height 
of four fingers, and digeſt them 
together in a ſand-heat : pour 
off this tincture, and put to 
the remaining magma a ſuth- 
cient quantity of water : boil 
them together for an hour: 
then paſs the decoction through 
a ſtrainer, and afterwards eva- 
porate it to the confiſtence of 
honey, mixing in, toward the 
end of the evaporation, the 
ſprituous tincture, and keeping 
them continually ſtirring, that 
the whole may be reduced in- 
to an uniform maſs free from 
lumps. From the ſpirituqus 
tincture great part of the ſprrit 
may 
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may be recovered by diſtilla- 

tion, before its admixture with 

the watery decoction. 

Tuts extract is an uſeful pur- 
gative, preferable to the crude 
root, as being of more uniform 
ſtrength, and as the doſe, by the 
rejection of the woody parts, is 
rendered ſmaller : the mean doe 
is twelve grains. If the ſpirituous 
tincture was inſpiſſated by itſelf, 
it would afford a reſinous mals, 
which, unleſs thoroughly divided 
by proper admixtures, occaſions 
violent griping, and yet does not 
prove ſufficiently cathartic ; the 
watery decoctions yield an extract, 
which operates exceeding weakly : 
both joined together, . as in this 
preparation, compoſe an effectual 
and ſafe purge. This method 
of making extracts might be ad- 
vantageouſly applied to ſundry 
other reſinous ſubſtances, as the 
dry woods, roots, barks, &. A 
ſmall quantity of ſpirit takes up 
the reſin, and much leſs water 
than would otherwiſe be neceſ- 
ſary extracts all the other ſo- 
luble parts. | 

In the preceding edition of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia, a little 
fixt alkaline ſalt was ordered to 
be added to the water in which 
the jalap is boiled after the ac- 
tion of ſpirit ; on. a ſuppoſition, 
that this would enable the water 
to extract more from the root 
than 1t could by itſelf. But, fo 
far as the quantity of the alkaline 
ſalt could go, it had the oppoſite 
effect; impeding the action of the 
water. The retinous parts of the 
jalap are diſſolved by the ſpirit ; 
- and little other than the gummy 
matter remains for water to ex- 
tract. Now, if pure gum Arabic 
be put into water along with any 
alkaline falt, the ſalt will render 
the water incapable of diſſolving 


x * 


the gum: if the gum be diſſolved 


firſt, the addition of any alkaline - 


ſalt will precipitate it. 


EXTRACTUM CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI. 

Extract of Peruvian bark. 

Edinb. 1 
The college of Edinburgh has 
directed the extract of bark to be 
made with water and ſpirit in 
the ſame manner as the preceding. 
In the bark we may diſtinguiſh 
two kinds of taſtes, an aſtringent 
and a bitter one; the former of 
which ſeems to reſide in the re- 
ſinous matter, and the latter chief- 
ly in the gummy. 'The watery 
extract (deſcribed in page 404.) 
is moderately ſtrong in point of 
bitterneſs, but of the aſtringency 
it has only a ſmall degree. The 
pure reſin, on the other hand 


(page 411.) is ſtrong in aſtrin- 


gency, and weak in bitterneſs. 
Both qualities are united in the 
preſent extract; which appears to 
be the beſt preparation of this 
kind that can be obtained from 
this valuable drug. 


EXTRACTUM LIGNI CAM- 

PECHENSIS. 

Extract of logwoed. 

. Edinb. © 

This extract is directed in the 
Edinburgh e, to be 
prepared as the foregoing - and the 
ſame treatment is judictouſly or- 
dered for all the reſinous drugs 
in general. N 


EXTRACTUM CATHAR- 
TICUM. | 
Cathartic extract. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, an ounce and 
a half; | 
Colocyuth, fix drams 
S⸗cam- 


4 
| 
| 
| 
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Scammony, . | 
Leſſer cardamoms, huſked, each 

half an ounce ; 
Proof ſpirit, one pint. 
Having cut the colocynth ſmall, 
and bruiſed the ſeeds, pour on 
them the vinous ſpirit, and di- 
with a gentle heat for four 
ays. Preſs out the tincture, 
and diſſolve therein the aloes 
and ſcammony, firſt ſeparately 
reduced to powder : then draw 
off the ſpirit, and inſpiſſate the 
remaining maſs to a pilular con- 


Tunis compoſition anſwers very 


effectually the intention expreſſed 
in its title, ſo as to be rehed on 
in caſes where the patient's life 
ds on its taking place : the 
doſe is from fifteen grains to half 
a dram. The proof ſpirit is a 
very proper menſtruum for the 
purgative materials; diſſolving 
nearly the whole ſubſtance of the 
aloes and ſcammony, except the 
impurities; and extracting from 


the colocynth, not only the irri- 


tating reſin, but great part of the 
gummy matter. The purgative 
virtue of this laſt article appears 
indeed to be ſufficiently got out 
by water; and the watery extract 
to operate with greater mildneſs 
than that with proof ſpirit, though 
in general effectually: the Edin- 
burgh college have accordingly 
preferred water, in making'a pre- 
paration, of the ſame intention 
with this, deſcribed in page 408. 

n our former pharmacopceias, 
three ſpices were employed in this 
compoſition, cinnamon, mace, and 
cloves : the cardamom ſeeds, now 
introduced, are preferable, on ac- 
count of their aromatic matter 
being of a leſs volatile nature ; 
though a conſiderable part of the 
flavour, even of theſe, is diſſi- 


pated during the evaporation of 
Ns | 
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the phlegmatic part of the proof 
ſpirit. 


CONFECTIO CARDIACA. 
Cordial - 


Lond. 
Take of 
Roſemary tops, freſh, : 
uniper berries, each one pound; 
ſſer cardamom feeds, huſked, 
Zedoary, 
Saffron, each half a pound. 
Extract a tincture from theſe in- 
gredients with about a gallon 
and a half of proof ſpirit: let 
the tincture be ſtrained off, and 
reduced by a gentle heat to the 
weight of about two pounds and 
a half: then add the following 
ingredients very finely pulveriz- 
ed, and make the whole into an 
electary. a 
Compound powder of erabs 
claws, ſixteen ounces; 
Cinnamon, 
Nutmegs, each two ounces ; 
Cloves, one ounce; 
Double - refined ſugar, two 
pounds. 


Tuis confection is compoſed 
of the more unexceptionable in- 
gredients of a compoſition for- 
merly held in great eſteem, and 
which was called, from its author, 
ConFEcCT10 RALEIGHANA. The 
committee, appointed for reform- 
ing the London pharmacopœꝛia, 
obſerve, that the original confec- 
tion is compoſed of no leſs than 
five and twenty particulars; each 
of which they examined apart, ex- 
cept one, ros ſolis, the — of 
which is too ſmall to be gathered 
in ſufficient quantity for the gene- 
ral uſe of the medicine, and the 
plant 1s poſſeſſed of hurtful qua- 
lities, as 1s experienced in cattle 
that feed where it grows. In this 


examination, many of the extracts 
came out ſo very nauſeous, that 
| it. 


% 
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it was impoſſible to retain them 
conſiſtent with any due regard to 
the taſte of the compoſition. But 
' ſome few, of equal efficacy with 
any of the reſt, being of a tolera- 
ble taſte and flavour, were com- 
pounded in different proportions 
and when, after many trials, a 
compoſition was approved, the 
uantity of each material, that 
would yield the proportion of ex- 
tract which entered that compoſi- 
tion, was calculated, and from 
thence the proportions collected as 
now ſet down: after which the 
compound extract was made, and 
found to anſwer expectation. 
The confection, as now re- 
formed, is a ſufficiently grateful, 
and moderately warm cordial ; 
and frequently given in that in- 
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and draughts. 
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tention, from eight or ten grains 
to a ſcruple or upwards, in boluſes 
The extract re- 
tains a conſiderable ſhare of the 
flavour and virtue of the ingre- 
dients, though not near ſo much 
as if a rectified ſpirit had been 
employed. The operator ſhould 
be particularly careful to extract 
as much from the ingredients as 
the ſpirit will take up ; otherwiſe 
the inſpiſſated matter turns out 
ſo thin, and of fo little tenacity, 
that the powders are apt to ſepa- 
rate and ſubſide from it in' keep- 
ing. The crabs claw powder does 
not appear to be very neceſſary, 
and 1s. inſerted rather in compli- 
ance with the original, than from 
its contributing any thing to the 
intention of the medicine, 


Se 
Extradis by long digeſtion. 3 


N the foregoing part of this 
chapter 18 4 has IS obſerved, 
that the virtyes of vegetable de- 
coctions 
boiling. Decoctions or infuſions 
of draftic vegetables, by long 
continued boiling or digeſtion, 
loſe more and more of their vi- 
rulence; and at the ſame time de- 
poſite more and more of a groſs 
ſediment, reſulting probably from 
the decompoſition of their active 
arts. On this foundation it has 


n attempted to obtain ſafe and 


mild preparations from ſundr 
virulent drugs, and ſome of the 
chemiſts have ſtrongly recommend- 
ed the proceſs, though without 
ſpecifying, or giving any intima- 
tion of, the continuance of boil- 
ing requiſite for producing the 
due mildneſs in different ſubjects. 
M. Baume, in his Flemens de phar- 


macie lately publiſhed, has given 


are altered by long. 


a particular account of an extract 
of opium prepared on this princi- 
ple; the ſubſtance of which is as 
tollows. 


Extract of opium prepared by long 
digeſtion. | 
Let five * of opium, 
cut in pieces, be boiled about 
half an hour, in twelve or fif- 
teen quarts of water: ſtrain the 
decoction, and boil the remain- 
der once or twice in freſh water, 
that ſo much of the opium as 
is diſſoluble in water may be 
got out. Evaporate the ſtrained 
decoctions to about fix quarts ; 
which being put into a tin cu- 
curbit, placed in a ſand- bath, 
keep up ſuch a fire, as ma 
make the liquor nearly boil, 
for three months together if the 
fire is continued day and night, 
and for ſix months, if it is in- 
termitted 
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termitted in the night ; filling 
up the veſſel with water in pro- 
| een to the evaporation; and 
ſcraping the bottom with a 

wooden ſpatula from time to 
time, to get off the ſediment 
Which begins to precipitate after 
ſome days digeſtion. The ſedi- 


ment needs not be taken out 


till the boiling is finiſhed, at 

which time the liquor is to be 
ſtrained when cold, and eva- 

| Porated to an extract, of a due 

- conſiſtence for being formed into 
pulls. | 


Tusk author obſerves, that by 


| keeping the liquor ſtrongly boil- 


ing, the tedious proceſs may be 


conſiderably expedited, and the ſix 


months digeſtion reduced to four 
months : that in the beginning of 
the digeſtion, a thick, viſcous, 


oily matter riſes to the top, and 


forms a tenacious ſkin as the li- 
quor cools ; this is ſuppoſed to be 
analogous to eſſential oils, though 
wanting their yolatility : that the 
oil begins to diſappear about the 
end of the firſt month, but ſtill 
continues ſenſible till the end of 
the third, forming oily clouds as 


often as the liquor cools: that the 
reſin at the ſame time ſettles to 


the bottom in cooling, preſerving 
for a long while its reſinous form, 
* by degrees becoming pow- 

ery, and incapable of being any 
longer ſoftened, or made to cohere 
by the heat; that when the pro- 


ceſs is finiſhed, part of it ſtill con- 
tinues a perfect reſin, diſſoluble in 


Jpirit of wine, and part an indiſ- 


ſoluble powder: that when the 


digeſted liquor is evaporated to 
about a quart, and ſet in the cold 
till next day, it yields a browniſh 
earthy-ſaline matter, called the 
eſſential ſalt of opium, in figure 
nearly like the. ſedative ſalt ob- 
tained from - borax, intermingled 


Part III. 
with ſmall needled cryſtals. He 


gives an account of his having 
made this preparation fix or ſeven 
times. The veſſel he made uſe of 
was about two inches and a half 
diameter in the mouth: the quan- 
tity of water evaporated was about 
twenty - four ounces a day, and 
from a hundred and thirty to a 
hundred and forty quarts during 
the whole digeſtion, Out of fix- 
ty-four ounces of opium, ſeven- 
teen ounces remained undiſſolved 
in the water : the quantity of re- 
ſinous matter, precipitated during 
the digeſtion, was twelve ounces : 
from the liquor, evaporated to a 
2 he obtained a dram of eſ- 
ential ſalt, and might, he ſays, 
have ſeparated more: the liquor 
being then further evaporated to 
a pilular conſiſtence, Ne weight 
of the extract was thirty - one 
Ounces. 

It is ſuppoſed, that the narcotic 
virtue of opium reſides in the oily - 
and reſinous parts; and that the 
gummy extract, prepared by the 
above proceſs, 1s endowed with 
the calming, ſedative, or anodyne 
powers of the opium, diveſted of 
the narcotic quality as it is of the 
ſmell, and no longer productive 
of the diſorders, which opium 
itſelf, and the other preparations 
of it, frequently occaſion. A caſe 
is mentioned, from which the in- 
nocence and mildneſs of the me- 
dicine are apparent ; fifty grains 
having been taken in a day, and 
found to agree well, where the 
common opiate preparations could - 
not be born. But what ſhare it 
poſſeſſes of the proper virtues of 
opium, is not ſo clear; for the 
cure of convulſive motions of the 
ſtomach and vomitings, which 
at length happened after the 
extract had been continued daily 
in the above doſes for ſeveral 
years (plufieurs anntes) cannot 


perhaps 
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perhaps be aſcribed fairly to the 
medicine. 


3 
If the theory of the proceſs, 


and of the alteration produced by 


it in the opium, is juſt; a prepa- 


ration equivalent to the above may 
he obtained in a much ſhorter 
time. If the intention is to 


ſeparate © the reſinous and oily ' | 
ſume, that by whatever means 


— of opium, they may be 
1 by means of pure ſpirit 

Fro in as many — 
; requires months, The 
ſeparation will alſo be as com- 
plete, in regard to the remaining 
gum, though ſome part of the 
gum will in this method be loſt, 
à little of it being taken up by 
the ſpirit along with the other 
Pprinmples. 
In what particular part of 


Extract. 
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opium its peculiar virtues re- 
ſide, 


we or diminiſh what is 
called the narcotic, ſoporiſic, vi- 


rulent q ity af o ium, we hall 
deſtroy or diminiſh likewiſe its 
ſalutaty operation. For the ill 
effects, which it produces in 


certain caſes, ſeem to be no 


other, than the neceſſary conſe- 
quences of the-ſame power, by 
which it 
others. 


0 | * 
I * * 
1 


IJ EON and animal ſub- 
ſtances, and mineral bitu- 
mens, on being/urged with a red 
heat, have their original 
deftroyed, and are 
changed into products of a differ- 
ent nature from what præexiſted in 
the ſubject. By burning them in 


part is diſſolved by the air. Ex- 
poſed to the ſire in cloſe veſſels (as 


in thoſe called retorts, having re- 
ceivers adapted to them for detain- 


ing the volatile parts) they are re- 
ſolved into fetid oils, and different 
kinds of ſaline ſubſtances, which 


riſe into the receiver; and a black 


coal, which remains behind, and 
which, though no farther alterable 
in cloſe veſſels on admitting air 
burns into white aſhes. The oils, 
ealled from their fetid burnt ſmell, 


reumatic, are the objects of the 
2 chapter. Some of theſe 


owever being obtained in the ſame 
proceſs with certain-faline bodies 
of more importange than them- 


ſelves, are referred to the head of 


ſaline preparations. 
OLEUM BUxI. 


Oil of box. 
Lond. 


Diſtil pieces of box wood, ina re- 
tort, with a ſand-heat gradually 


increaſed: the oil will come over 
along with an acid ſpirit, which 
is to be ſeparated by a funnel. 


OLEUM GUAIACL. 
Oil of guaiacum. 
i Edinb. © 
Pat any quantity of chips of guaia- 
cum into an earthea longneck, 
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or a glaſs retort, and diſtil either 
in a ſand-bath or an open fire, 
increaſing the heat by degrees. 
At firſt an acid liquor will come 
over, afterwards a light red oil, 


and at length, in the utmoſt de- 


gree of fire, a thick black oil, 


Which finks through the other 
the open air, à part is changed 
into ſoot, and a 


liquors to the bottom of the re- 
ceiver. firs 2 
Oils may be obtained after the 
ſame manner from every kind of 
wood. 


Tax retort may be filled almoſt 
up to the neck with chips or ſmall 
pieces of box or guaiacum, the re- 
fuſe of the turner. Lute on a glaſs 
receiver with a paſte made of lin- 
ſeed meal and water : ſet the retort 
on the bottom of a deep iron pot, 
with a little ſand under it ; and fill 
up the ſpace, betwixt it and the 
ſides of the pot, with more ſand, 


Apply at brit a gentle fire, and gra- 


dually increaſe it to the utmoſt that 
the furnace is capable of giving. 
Particular care muſt be had not to 


raiſe the heat too faſt when the 
- firſt reddiſh oil begins to come 
cover; for at this time, a large 
quantity of elaftic vapour is extri- 
© ated from the wood, which, if the 
fire is urged, or if it is not allowed 


an exit, will burſt the veſſels; 
when the diſtillation is finiſhed, and 
the veiſels grown cool, unlute the 


receiver, and ſeparate the oil from 


the acid liquor: the method of 
performing this by the funnel, as 
directed in the firſt of the above 
proceſſes, is as follows. Pour the 
ſeveral liquors into a glaſs funnel, 
whoſe ſtem is ſtopt by the ſinger, 
the ponderous black oil finks low- 

| | - ermoſt? 
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ermoſt : ſuffer this to run out; 
then cloſe the ſtem again, and 


afterwards ſeparate the acid liquor 
from the lighter oil in the ſame 


manner. They are more perfectly and 
ſeparated, by pouring them into a 


hollow cone of filtering paper moi- 
ſtened with water, and placed in a 


funnel; the acid liquor paſſes 


through, and the oil remains on 
the paper. 
The oils obtained by this treat- 
ment from different woods and 
plants are nearly of the ſame qua- 
lities: they have all a very diſa- 
eable acrid taſte, and a burnt 
inking ſmell; without any thing 
of the peculiar flavour, taſte, or vir- 
tues of the ſubject which afforded 
them. The preſent practice rarely 
— thoſe oils any otherwiſe 
than for external purpoſes, as the 
cleanſing of foul bones, for the 
— againſt ſome kinds of 
cutaneous eruptions, old pains and 
aches, and the like; and for theſe 
not very often. 


OLEUM LATERITIUM. 
Otl of bricks, 

Lond. | 

Heat bricks red hot, and quench 

them in oil olive, till they have 

ſoaked up all the oil: then break 

them into pieces ſmall enough to 

be conveniently put into a re- 


tort ; and. diſtil with a ſand-heat 


gradually increaſed : an oil will 
ariſe, together with a ſpirit, which 

is to be ſeparated from it as in 
the foregoing proceſs. ; 


Tuis preparation has had a place 
in molt diſpenſatories, under the 


pompous names of oleum philoſo- 


phorum, ſanctum, divinum, bene- 
dictum, and others, as improper as 
that under 'which it ſtands, above. 
It is really oil olive, rendered 


ſtrongly empyreumatie by hegt: 
the fpirit, ſo called, is no more than 


A% 
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. or water, tainted with the 
urnt flavour of the oil. It has 
been celebrated for ſundry external 
purpoſes, particularly againſt gouty 
rheumatic pains, deafneſs and 
— toad the ears, &c. and ſome- 
times hkewiſe given inwardly. But 
common practice ſeems to have now 
entirely rejected this loathſome re- 
medy ; and the college of Edin- 
burgh have expunged 1t from their 
book. NR rey 


OLEUM PETROLEI BARBA- 
DENSIS. eds 
Oil of Barbadbes tar. 
Lond 


Diſtil Barbadoes tar with a ſand- 
beat; an dil will ariſe, toge- 
ther with a ſpirit, which is to 
ſeparated from it. | 


Dr. Pemberton obſerves, that 
this oil will be more or leſs thin, 
according to the continuance of the 
diſtillation : that the tar will at 


. laſt be reduced to a black coal, 
and then the oil will be pretty deep 


in colour, though perfectly fluid: 
that this oil has a property ſimilar 
to that of the tincture of nephritic 
wood in water, appearing blue 
when looked upon, but of an orange 


colour when held betwixt the eye 


and the light. By long keeping 
I have obſerved it to loſe this pro- 
perty. It is ſomewhat leſs difagree- 
able than the foregoing oils, though 


very acrid and ſlimulating. 


OLEUM TEREBINTHINA 
ETHEREUM; & empyreuma- 
ticum five BALSAM UM. 
The ethereal oil of turpentine, and 
the n oil or balſam. 


Diftil the eſſential. oil of turpentine 
in a retort, with a very gentle 


fte, until what remains has ac- 
Eez quired 
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| quired the confiſtence of a bal- 


Balſam of turpentine may like- 

wiſe be obtained from the — 
reſin left after the diſtillation of 

the eſſential oil: upon diſtilling 
this in a retort, at firſt a portion 
of thin oil ariſes, which is to be 
kept by itſelf, and aſterwards a 
thick balſam: there remains in 
the retort a blackiſh reſin, called 
colophony. 


r 
Melt any . of turpentine, 
over a gentle fire, and = it 
into a glaſs retort, of which it 
may fill one half: then lute on 
a receiver, and diſtil in a ſand- 
bath. Apply at firſt a gentle 
heat, upon which an acid ſpirit 


will come over, and on gradually 


increaſing the fire, a limpid oil, 
IN chmmdaly called ethereal ſpirit 
of turpentine; at length a yel- 
low oll will ariſe. In the bot- 
tom of the retort, there remains 
a teſmous mafs, called colopho- 
ny: which if ſtill farther urged 
with ſucceſſive degrees of heat to 
the higheſt, gives firſt a red oil, 
and afterwards a darker coloured 
- one, which ſinks through the 
other liquors to the bottom of 


the receiver. 


© Tarse proceſſes are tedious, and 
accompanied with a good: deal of 
danger; for unleſs the luting is 
very cloſe, ſome of the vapour 
will be apt to get through, which 


if it catches fire, will infallibly 


. burſt the veſſels. The oil here 
called ethereal does not conſider- 
ably differ in ſpecific gravity, fmell, 
taſte, or medical qualities, from 


the cheaper one obtained by the 


addition of water in the common 
ſtill: nor are the empyreumatic 


thin oil and balſam of any great 


eſteem in pragice, © 
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OLEUM COPAIVE COMPO- 
SITUM, 


Campound oil of balſem of Copaiva: 


Take two pounds of balfam of 
Copaiva, and four ounces of 
- gum guaiacum. Diſtil them in 
a a retort, continuing the opera- 
tion till a pint of oil is come 
over. | 


Tuis mixture, undiſtilled, proves 
a medicine of conſiderable e 
in rheumatic cafes, &c. In diſtil- 
lation, the iacum gives over 
little, ſerving chiefly for the ſame 
purpoſe that bricks do in the ole- 
um lateritium. The balſam diſtilled 
in a retort, with or without the 
gum, yields firſt a light coloured 
oil, ſmelling conſiderably of the 
fubje& ; this is immediately fol- 
towed by a darker coloured oil, 
and afterwards by a blue one, both 
which have little other ſmell than 
the empyreumaric one that diſtin- 
guiſhes the oils of this claſs : their 
taſte is very pungent and acrimo- 
nious. This balſam diſtilled with 
water yields as much eſſential oil, 
as above of empyreumatic, 


OLEUM CERA. 
Oil of wax, 

Edinb, | 
Melt yellow bees wax with twice 
its quantity of ſand, and diſtil 
- in a retort placed in a ſand-fur- 
nace. At firſt an acid liquor 
- ariſes, and afterwards' a thick 
oil, which ticks in the neck of 
the retort, unleſs it be heated by 
© applying a live coal. This may 
be rectiſied into a thin oil, by 
— diſtilling it ſeveral times, with- 

out addition, in a ſand-heat. 


Borxnaave directs the wax, cut 
in pieces, to be put into the retort 
firſt, ſo as to fill one half of it; 
when as much ſand may be poured 

| there: 


t 
t 
; 
d 
71 


Chap. 7. 
thereon as will fill the remainin 

half. This is a neater, and mu 

leſs troubleſome way, than melting 
the wax, and mixing it with the 
ſand before they are put into the 
retort. The author above - men- 
tioned greatly commends this oil 
againſt roughneſs and chaps of the 
ſkin, and other like purpoſes ; the 


college of Straſburg 1 alſo of 


its being given inter , and ſay it 
is a powerful diuretic Ingens diure- 
ticum) in doſes of from two to 
four and more drops; but its diſa- 
greeable ſmell has prevented its 
coming into uſe among us. 


BALSAMUM ANODYNUM, 
vulgo GUIDONIS. 
The anodyne, commonly called 
Guido s, balſam. 


' Edinb, 
Take 1 4 | Z 
camahaca, in powder, 
Venice turpentine, each equal 
parts. | 
Put them into a retort, whereof 
they may fill two-thirds, and 
diſtil with a fire gradually in- 
creaſed. Separate, according to 
art, the red oil, or balſam, — 
the liquor that ſwims above it. 


Tuis oil is ſuppoſed to be ano- 
dyne and diſcutient. In foreign 
pharmacoperias, and in the pre- 
ceding editions of the London aud 
Edinburgh, oils are direQed to be 


diſtilled in the ſame manner from 


different reſinous and gummy reſin- 


ous bodies ſeparately, as tacama- 
haca, florax, ammoniacum, gal- 


banum, ſagapenum, &c. but it 
does not appear that they are mate- 
rially different from one another in 
regard to their external uſe, which 
is the only intention in which they 
have been employed. The above 
compoſition has loſt one of its 
former ingredients, galbanum, with- 


out the leaſt injury to its virtue. 
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OLEUM ANIMALE DIPPEL11, 


Take any quantity of the empy- 
reumatic oil diſtilled from animal 
ſubſtances, as that of hartſhorn 
(che preparation of which is de- 
{cribed along with that of the vo- 
latile ſalt and ſpirit, in the follow- 
ing chapter,) Put it into a glaſs 
retort, and having fitted on a re- 
ceiver, diſtil in a ſand-heat : 
the oil will ariſe paler coloured 
and leſs ferid ; and a black coaly 
matter will remain behind. Re- 
peat the diſtillation in freſh re- 
torts, till the oil ceaſes to leave 
any feces, and till it loſes its 
Ill ſmell, and acquires an agree- 
able one. | 


TRE quantity of oil employed 
in this =_ Gould be — wb 
able : for it leaves ſo much black 
matter behind in the ſeveral diſtilla- 
tions, that it is reduced, at laſt, to a 
ſmall portion of its original quanti- 
ty. Thediſtillation muſt be repeat- 
ed, at leaſt, twelve times, and fre- 
quently the requiſite ſabtilization 
will ſcarcely be obtained with leſs 
than twenty diſtillations. It is ſaid, 
that the effect may be expedited, by 
mixing the oil with quicklime into 
a ſoft paſte; the lime keeping 
down more of the groſs matter, 
than would remain without ſuch an 


_addition. | 


Animal oils thus reQtified, are 
thin and limpid, of a ſubtile, pe- 


netrating, not diſagreeable ſmell 


and taſte. They are ſtrongly re- 
commended as anodynes and anti- 
ſpaſmodics, in doſes of from fif- 
teen to thirty drops. Hoffman 
reports, that they procure a calm 
and ſweet ſleep, which continues 
often for twenty hours, without 
being followed by any languor or 
debility, -but rather leaving the 
patient more alert and chearful 
Ee 3 | than 
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than before: that they procure 
likewiſe a gentle ſweat, without 
increaſing the heat of the blood : 
that given to twenty drops or 
more, on an empty ſtomach, fix 
hours before the acceſſion of an 
intermittent fever, they frequent- 
ly remove the diſorder : and that 
they are likewiſe a very generous 
'remedy in inveterate and chronical 
epilepſies, and in convulfive mo- 
tions, eſpecially if given before 
the uſual time of the attack, and 
preceded by proper evacuations. 

The empyreumatic oils of ve- 
getables, rectiſied in the ſame 
manner by repeated diſtillations, 
ſuffer a like change with the ani- 
mal; loſing their dark colour and 
offenſive imell, and becoming 
limpid, penetrating, and agreea- 
ble : in this ſtate they are ſuppoſed, 
like the animal oils, to be ano- 
dyne, antiſpaſmodic, and diapho- 
retic, or ſudorific. It is obſerva- 
ble, that all the empyreumatic oils 
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diſſolve in ſpirit of wine, and that 
the oftener they are rectiſied or re- 
diſtilled, they diſſolve the more 
readily ; a circumſtance in which 
they differ remarkably from eſſen- 
tial oils, which, by repeated di- 
ſtillations, become more and more 
difficult of ſolution. 

Haw far theſe preparations real- 
ly poſſeſs the virtues that have 
been aſcribed to them, has not 
yet been ſufficiently determined by 
experience; the tediouſneſs and 
trouble of the rectification having 
prevented their coming into gene- 
ral uſe, or being often made. 
They are liable alſo to a more ma- 
terial inconveniency in regard to 
their medicinal uſe, precariouſneſs 
in their quality: for how perfect- 
ly ſoever they be rectified, they 
gradually loſe, in keeping, the 
—_— they had received from 
that proceſs, and return more and 
9g towards their original fetid- 
neſs. e 
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CHAPTER vi. 
Salts and ſaline preparations. 
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SEC + i. 
Fixt alkaline ſalts. 


HE aſhes of moſt vegeta- 

bles, ſteeped or boiled in 
water, give out to it a ſaline ſub · 
ſtance, ſeparable in a ſolid form 
by evaporating the water. This 
kind of ſalt never præexiſts in the 
vegetable, but is always generated 
during the burning. It is called 
fixt alkaline ſalt. 


SAL TARTARÜI. 


Salt 8 


Let any kind of tartar be wrapt up 
in ſtrong brown paper, firſt made 
wet, or included in a proper veſ- 
ſel, and expoſed to the fire, that 
its oil may be burnt out: then 
boil it in water, filter the ſolu- 
tion, and evaporate it, till there 
remains a dry ſalt, which is to 
be kept in a veſſel cloſely ftopt. 


Fa. 

Wrap up any quantity of white 
tartar in wetted paper, and cal- 
cine it in a reverberatory fur- 
nace till it becomes exceedingly 

white. Then diſſolve it in 
warm water, filter the ſolution, 
and evaporate it in a clean iron 
veſſel, till a ſalt is left behind, 
perfectly dry, and white as 
ſnow ; obſerving towards the 

end of the operation to keep 
the matter continually ſtirring 
with an iron ladle, to prevent 
its ſticking to the bottom of the 
veſſel. 


If a ſtronger ſalt of tartar is re- 
quired, let the white ſalt be melt- 
ed in a crucible, with the moſt 
intenſe degree of heat, and re- 
verberated for ſome hours, till 
it has acquired a greeniſh or blue 
colour, 1 | 


Tue white and red forts of tartar 
are equally fit for the purpoſe of 
making fixt ſalt; the only difference 
is, that the white affords a ſome- 
what larger quantity than the other; 
from ſixteen — of this ſort, 


upwards of four ounces of fixt al- 


kaline ſalt may be obtained. The 
uſe of the paper is to prevent the 
ſmaller pieces of. the tartar from 
dropping down into the aſh-hole, 
through the interſtices of the coals, 
upon firſt injecting it into the fur- 
nace. 

The calcination of the ſalt (if 
the tartar was ſufficiently burnt at 
firſt) does not increaſe its ſtrength, 
ſo much as is ſappoſed : nor is the 
greeniſh, or blue colour any cer- 
tain mark either of its ſtrength, or 
of its having been long expoſed to 
a vehement fire: for if the cruci- 
ble is perfectly clean, cloſe covered, 
and has flood the fire without 
cracking, the ſalt will turn out 
white, though kept melted and re- 
verberated ever ſo long; whilſt, on 
the other hand, a light crack hap- 
pening in the crucible, or a ſpark 
of coal falling in, ſhall in a few 

E e 4 minutes 


| 
| 
| 
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minutes give the ſalt the colour ad- 
mired. he colour, in effect, is 
a mark rather of its containing 


ſome inflammable matter, than of 
its ſtrength, . | 


THis falt has a pungent fiery 
talle; and occaſions in the mouth 
a kind of urinous flavour, proba- 
bly from a reſolution, which it pro- 
duces in the ſaliva It readily diſ- 
ſolves in water, and deliquiates in 
the air, but is not acted upon by 
| vinous ſpirits. Inftead of he- 

ing diſſolved by vinous ſpirits, if a 
ſaturated ſolution of it in water be 
dropt into the pure ſpirit, it will 
not mix therewith, but fall diſtin 
to the bottom: if water be mixed 
with the ſpirit, the addition of fixt 
alkaline falt will imbibe the wa- 
- ter, and form with it, as in the 
other caſe, a diſtinct fluid at the 
bottom : this property affords a 
commodious method of dephleg- 
mating vinous ſpirits, or — 
their watery part, as we have al- 
ready ſeen in page 382. 

Salt of tartar, or ſolutions of it 
in water, raiſe an efferveſcence on 
the admixture of acid liquors, and 
- deſtroy their acidity, the alkali-and 
acid uniting together into a com- 
pound of new qualities called neu- 
tral : earthy ſubſtances, and .moſt 
metallic bodies, previouſly diſſolv- 
ed in the acid, are precipitated 
from it by the alkali, The alka- 
line ſalt changes the colours of the 
blue flowers of plants, or their in- 
fuſions, to a green: it has the ſame 
effect on the bright red flowers, and 
on the colourleſs infuſions of white 


ones; but in many of the dark 


red, as thoſe of the wild poppy, 
and of the yellow ones, it produces 
no ſuch change. ne 
Solutions of this ſalt liquefy all 
the animal juices, except milk; 
corrode the fleſhy parts into a kind 
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of mucous matter ; concrete with 
animal fats, and vegetable oils, into 
ſoap; and diſſolve ſulphur in- 
to a red liquor; eſpecially if aſſiſt- 
ed by a boiling heat, and mingled 
with quicklime, which greatly pro- 
motes their activity. On pure 
earths and ſtones, theſe liquors 
have no ſenſible action; but if the 
earth or ſtones be mixed with four 
or five times the weight of the dry 
falt, and urged with a ſtrong fire, 
they melt x rl with it, and be- 
come afterwards perfectly ſoluble 
both in water and by the moiſture 
of the air: with a ſmaller propor- 
tion of the ſalt, as an equal weight, 
they run into an indiſſoluble glaſſy 
matter, 

The medical virtues of this ſalt 
are, to attenuate the juices, reſolve 
obſtructions, and promote the na- 
tural ſecretions. dilute ſolution 
of it, drank warm in bed, gene- 
rally excites ſweat: if that eva- 
cuation is not favoured, its ſenſible 
operation is by urine. It is an ex- 
cellent remedy in coftive habits, 
eſpecially if a few prains of aloes 
be occaſionally interpoſed ; with 
this advantage above other purga- 
tives and laxatives, that when the 
complaint is once removed, it is 
not apt to return. Where acidities 
abound in the firſt paſſages, this 
ſalt abſorbs the acid, and unites 
with it, into a mild aperient neu- 
tral ſalt. As one of its principal 
operations, is to render the animal 
ſtuids more thin, it is obvious, that 
where they are already colliquated, 
as in ſcurvies, and in all putrid diſ- 
orders in general, this medicine is 
improper. The common doſe of 
the ſalt is from two or three grains 
to a ſcruple; in ſome circumſtances 
it has been extended to a dram, in 
which caſe it muſt always be large - 
ly diluted with watery liquors, 


SAL 


SAL ABSINTHH. 
Salt of wormwoed. 
Edinb. 
Let any quantity of wormwood, 
either freſh gathered, or mode- 
rately dried, be put into an iron 
pan, and, with a gentle fire, re- 
duced into white aſhes. Boil 
| theſe with a ſufficient quantity 
of ſpring water, filter the liquor, 
and evaporate it till a dry ſalt is 
left behind ; this proves of a 
brown colour; by repeated ſo- 
lation, filtration, and inſpiſſation, 
- it becomes at length pure and 
white. 


Ir is generally expected of a 
brown colour in the ſhops, and di- 
ſtinguiſned by this mark from the 
Purer alkali of tartar. If required 
to be white, the means above re- 
commended will ſcarcely render it 
ſo; the remains of the oil of the 
plant, on which the brown colour 
depends, not being effectually ſe- 
_ without ftrong calcination. 

f the aſhes have been fully cal- 
cined before the affufion of wa- 
ter, the ſalt will turn out white 
at once. 


Let the aſhes of wormwood [which 
the ſhops are uſually ſupplied 
with from the country] be put 
into an tron pot, or other 
convenient veſſel; and kept red- 
hot over the fire for ſome hours, 
often ſtirring them, that what 
oily matter remains may be 
burnt out; then boil the afhes 
in water, filter the ley through 
paper, and evaporate it till a 


dry ſalt remains; which is to be is obvious, therefore, 


kept in a veſſel cloſe ſtopt. 
After the ſame manner a fixt al- 
kaline ſalt may be prepared from 
all thoſe vegetables which yield 
this kind of ſalt 155 as bean 
ſtalks, broom, &c. [E.] 
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Tusk ſalts are obtained to 
2 advantage from dry plants 
an from green ones; they muſt 
not however be too dry, or too old; 
for in ſuch caſe, they afford but a 
{mall j — of ſalt. The fire 
ſhould be ſo managed, as that the 
ſubjet may burn freely, yet not 
burſt into violent flame; this laſt 
circumſtance would greatly leſſen 
the yield of the falt; and a very 
cloſe ſmothering heat would have 
this effect in a greater degree: 
hence the aſhes of charcoal ſcarce 
yield any ſalt, whilſt the wood it was 
made from, Hf burnt at firſt in the 
open Air, affords a la nary. 
"If the aſhes are not eabeines aber 
the burning, a confiderable portion 
of the oil of the ſubject remains in 
them unconſumed: and hence the 
ſalt turns out impure, of a brown 
colour, and fomewhat ſaponaceons. 
Tachenius, Boerhaave, and others, 
have entertained a very high opi- 
nion of theſe oily falts, and endea- 
vour as much as poſſible to retain 
the oil in them. They are never- 
theleſs liable to a great inconve- 
nience, uncertainty in point of 
ſtrength, without promising an 
advantage to counterbalance it: 
the common alkalies are required 
to be made milder and leſs acri- 
monious (which is the only point 
aimed at in the making of thefe 
medicated ſalts as they are called) 
they may be occaſionally rendered 
by ſuitable additions. Pure alkalies, 
united with a certain quantity of 
expreſſed oil, compoſe (as we ſhalt 
ſee hereafter) a perfect foap, in 
which the pungent taſte of the al- 
kaline ſalt is totally N it 
hat on the 
ſame principle the pungen may 
be covered 1n part, and this pro- 
portionably to the quantity of 
oily _ IO | _ = 
obtain more elegantly, by 
a Noeen deſcribed in the follow- 
ing 
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ing page (under the title of Sa/ 
ealinus ſalis marini) a perfectly 
pure white alkaline ſalt, of all the 
mildnefs thgt can be wiſhed for. 
The ſhops were formerly bur- 
.thened with a great number of theſe 
falts, which are now very judici- 
ouſly rejected; thoſe here retained 
being abundantly ſufficient to an- 
{wer all the ufeful purpoſes that 
can be expected from theſe kinds 
of .preparations. All fixt alkaline 
ſalts, from whatever vegetable they 
may be obtained (thoſe of certain 
marine plants excepted, which par- 
take of ſea ſalt or its alkali) are 
nearly one and the ſame thing, and 
not diſtinguiſhable from each other, 
at leaſt in their effect as medicines : 
and hence the college of London, 
in moſt of the compoſitions wherein 
theſe ſorts of ſalts are 2 
allow any fixt alkaline ſalt to be 
made uſe of. | 
Some differences indeed are ob- 
ſerved in them as uſually prepared; 
but theſe depend upon the manner 
in which the proceſs for obtaining 
them is conducted, or on ſome ſa- 
line matters of a different kind, 
which either præexiſted in the ve- 
| Mat or were produced in the 
arning, remaining mixed with the 
alkali. A variation in the heat by 
which the plant is burnt or cal- 
cined, occaſions a difference in the 
acrimony of the produce: the more 
vehement and latting the fire (to 
a certain degree) the more acrid 
13 the ſalt. The circumſtances of 
u ing the aſhes freſh burnt, or after 
t iey have been long expoſed to 
the air, and of applying the water 
hot or cold to the aſhes, likewiſe 
make a conſiderable variation, By 
long expoſure to the air, even the 
alkalies that have been made cauſtic 
by quicklime, loſe all the adven- 
titious acrimony which they had 
received from that treatment; the 
cvemilts affirm, that they imbibe 
py OE dn. 
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alſo from the air, in a length of 
time, a portion of vitriolic acid, 
by which a part of them is con- 
verted into a neutral ſalt, the ſame 
with the tartarus witriolatus of the 
ſhops ; and it is certain, that ſuch a 
ſalt is often found among the aſhes 
of vegetables; though it does not, 
N ariſe from that origin. 

iling water takes up this neutral 
ſalt from the aſhes; whilſt cold 
water extracts from them only the 
pure alkaline ſalt, unleſs it be uſed 
in too large a quantity, or ſuffered 
to ſtand too long upon them. Bail- 
ng water diſſolves alſo more, than 
cold, of the oily parts of the ſub- 


ject, if any remained unconſumed. 


Nirzuu FIXUM. 


Fixt nitre. 
Take of 
. Powdered nitre, four ounces ; + 
Charcoal in powder, five drams. 
Mix them thoroughly together, by 
_ rubbing them in a mortar, and 
injeR the mixture, by a little at 
a time, into a red-hot crucible, 
A deflagration, or a bright flame 
with a hiſſing noiſe, happens on 
each injection: the whole quan- 
tity being thus deflagrated, con- 
tinue the fire ſtrong for half 
an hour. | 
N1iTRE is compoſed of the com- 
mon vegetable fixt alkaline ſalt, 
and a peculiar acid. In this pro- 
ceſs, the acid is deſtroyed or 
changed to another nature; and 
the remaining ſalt proves merely 
alkaline, not different. in quality 
from the /al lartari, except that a 
very minute portion of the nitre ge- 
nerally remains unchanged ; the ſalt 
1s purified by ſolution. in water, fil- 
tration, and evaporation. It may 


be obſerved, that the ſalt receives 
no ſenſible addition from the vege- 
table coal employed for the — 4 
gration; for the aſhes of Fuarepel, 

E ve 


Chap. 8. 


have exceeding little ſaline matter; 


and the quantity of charcoal above 
directed, yields only a grain or 
two of 


SAL ALKALINUS SALIS MARINI, 
The alkaline ſalt of ſea ſalt. 
Take of 
Cubical nitre (prepared as here- 
after deſcribed in ſect. vi. of 
this chapter) four ounces ; 
Charcoal, five drams. 
Mix and deflagrate as in the pre- 
ceding proceſs. 


CuB1carL nitre is compoſed 
of the nitrous acid united with 
the alkaline baſis of ſea ſalt: the 
acid being here ſeparated in the 
deflagration, that alkali remains 
nearly pure. It poſſeſſes the ge- 
neral properties of the foregoing 
preparation; changing blue flow- 
ers, green; diſſolving oils, ſalts, 
and ſulphur ; bringing earths and 
tones into fuſion, and forming with 
them, according to its quantity, ei- 
ther a vitreous, or a ſoluble com- 
pound ; efferveſcing with acids, 
precipitating earths, and metals diſ- 
ſolved in them, and uniting with 
the acid into a neutral ſalt. It dif- 
fers from the foregoing alkalies, in 
being much milder in taſte ; not ſo 
readily diſſolving in water ; not at 
all deliquiating in the air; eaſily 
aſſuming, like neutral ſalts, a cry- 
ſtalline form; and yielding, with 
each of the common acids, com- 
pounds very ſenſibly different, both 
in their form and qualities, from 
thoſe which reſult from the co- 
alition of the vegetable alkalies 
with the reſpective acids. The 
cryſtals of this ſalt itſelf are priſ- 
matic, greatly reſembling thoſe of 
the ſalt called /al mirabile. (See the 
ſection of neutral ſalts.) Expoſed 
to a warm air, they fall into a po- 
rous, friable maſs, and loſe above 
two-thirds of their weight, 
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How far this ſalt differs in me- 
dical virtue from the other alkalies, 
is not well known. It apparently 
poſſeſſes the ſame general virtues ; 
and, as it 1s far milder, may be 
given in more conſiderable doſes, 
A ſalt of the ſame nature with 
this, but leſs pure, as containing an 
admixture of the common vege- 
table alkali, is prepared at Alicant, 
and ſome other places, from the 
aſhes of certain marine plants, call- 
ed 4ali; which plants are ſuppoſed 
to have given rife to the name al- 
tali. The falt of the kali plants 
is called /d or bariglia: it has 
been long uſed medicinally in 
France, and begins now to be in- 
Pen in this coun- 
try ; but the above pure alkali ex- 
tracted from ſea ſalt is doubtleſs 
preferable to it. 


LIXIVIUM TARTARI [L.] 
Liquamen falis tartari, vulgo Oleum 
tartari per deliquium [F.] 

Lay of tartar, 
Or oil of tartar per deliquium. 
Lond. 
Let tartar, calcined to whiteneſs, 
be ſet by in a moiſt place, that ic 
may liquefy. 


Edinb. 

Put any quantity of ſalt of tartar in 
a flat glaſs diſh, and expoſe it to 
the air, for ſome days, in a moiſt 
place : it will run into a liquor, 
which is either to * _— 
throu , or ſepara 
from 890 A 2 

The higher the ſalt has been 
calcined, the more readily will 
it relent in the air. 


Tux ſolutions of fixt alkaline 
ſalts, effected by —_ them to 
a moiſt air, are generally looked 


upon as being purer than thoſe 
made by applying water directly: 
for though the ſalt be repeatedly 

diſſolved 
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diſſolved in water, filtered and ex- 
ficcated ; yet on being liquefied 
the humidity of the air, it will ſti 
depoſite a portion of earthy mat- 
ter: but it muſt be obſerved, that 
the exſiccated falt leaves always an 
earthy matter on being diſſolved in 
water, as well as on being deli- 
quiated in the air. Whether it 
leaves more in one circumſtance 
than in the other, I have not ex- 


amined. The deliquiated lixivium 


is ſaid to contain nearly one part 


'of alkaline falt to three of an a- 
queous fluid. Tt is indifferent, in 


regard to the lixivium itſelf, whether 
the white aſhes of tartar, or the 
ſalt extracted from them, be uſed : 


but as the aſhes leave a much greater 


quantity of earth, the ſeparation of 


the ley proves more troubleſome. 


LIXIVIUM SA PONARIUM. 
Soap leys. 
Take of 


Ruſſia potaſh, 
e he each equal weights. 
fa 


0 ually ſprinkle on them as much 


water as will flake the lime; 
then pour on more water, ſtir- 
ing the whole together, that the 
ſalt may be diſſolved : let the ley 
ſettle, pour it off into another 


: 


_ veſſel, and if there is occaſion, 


filter it. A wine pint of this 

ley, meaſured with the greateſt 
exactneſs, ought to weigh juſt 
ſixteen ounces troy. If it proves 
heavier, for every dram that it 

__ exceeds this weight, add to each 
pint of the liquor an ounce and 
aà half of water by meaſare: if 
Teghter, boil it till the like quan- 
tity is waſted, or pour it upon 
freſh lime and aſhes, 


- .Qu1ckLIME ly increaſes the 
ſtrength of alkaline ſalts; and hence 
this ley is much more acrimonious, 
and acts more powerſully as a men · 


? 
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ſtruum on oils, fats, &c. than a 
ſolution of the potaſh alone : the 
lime ſhould be uſed freſh from the 
kiln; by long keeping, even in 
cloſe veſſels, it loſes of its ſtrength :; 
ſuch ſhould be made choice of as 
is thoroughly burnt or calcined, 
which may be known by its com- 
parative lightneſs, | 

All the inſtruments employed in 
this proceſs ſhould be either of 
wood, earthen ware, or glaſs : the 
common metallic ones would be 
corroded by the ley, ſo as either to 
diſcolour, or communicate diſagree- 
able qualities to it, If it ſhould be 
needful to filter or ftrain the liquor, 
care muſt be taken that the filter or 
ſtrainer be of vegetable matter ; 
woollen, filk, and that fort of filter- 
ing paper which is made of animal 
ſubſtances, are quickly corroded and 
diſſolved by it. 22 

The liquor is moſt convenientl 
weighed in a narrow - necked glaſs 
bottle, of ſuch a ſize, that the 
meaſure of a wine pint may ariſe 
ſome height into its neck; the 
place where it reaches to, being 
marked with a diamond. A pint 
of the common leys of our ſoft 
ſoapmakers weighs more than ſix- 
teen ounces : it has been found 
that their ſoap-ley will be re- 
duced to the ſtandard here pro- 
poſed, by mixing it- with ſome- 
thing leſs than an equal meaſure of 
water. | 
LAPIS SEPTICUS, ſeu CAU- 
_ TERIUM POTENTIALE. 
The ſeptic ane, or potential cau- 

r Ferrer hh 
Take of Potaſh, 
Quicklime, each equal 


parts; 2 3] 
Water, three times the 
Lf weight of both. 
Macerate for two days, occaſionally 
ſtirring them, then filter the — 
| an 


i 


Chap. 8. 
and evaporate it to dryneſs, 
Put the dry maſs into a crucible, 

and urge it with a ftrong fire, 
till «flows like oil: then pour 
it ont upon a flat plate made 
hot; and while the matter con- 

- tinues ſoft, cut it into pieces of 
a proper ſize and figure, which 
are to be kept in a glaſs veſſel 
cloſely ſtopt. DEEDS. 
Tus preparation is a ſtrong and 

a fudden cauſtic. It has an — 

venience of being apt to liquefy too 

much upon the part to which it is 
applied, ſo that it is not eaſily con- 
fined within the limits in which it is 
intended to operate: and indeed 
the ſuddeneſs of its action depends 


on this diſpoſition to liquefy, 


CAUSTICUM COMMUNE 
FORTIUS. X 


De Aronger common cauſtic. 
Lond 


ona, 
Boil any quantity of the ſoap leys 
above deſcribed, to one-fourth 
art: then, whilft it continues 
ling, ſome lime, that has been 
kept for ſeveral months in a glaſs 
veſſel ſtopt with a cork, is to be 
ſprinkled in by little and little, 
till it has abſorbed all the liquor, 
ſo as to form a kind of paſte; 
which keep for uſe in a veſſel 

very cloſely ſtopt. 


Here the addition of lime in 
ſubſtance renders the preparation 
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ſame their. 


leſs apt to liquefy than the fore 
going, and conſequently more eafily 
conſineable within the intended 
limits, but proportionably ſlower in 
its operation. The deſign of keep- 
ing the hme is, that its acrimony 
may be ſomewhat abated. 
It is obſervable, that both theſe 
cauſtics, and the ſoap leys, that is, 
alkaline ſalts increaſed in their 
er by quicklime, do not efferveice or 
emit air-bubles, at leaſt in any con- 
fiderable degree, on the admixture 
of acids; though this efferveſcence 
has been commonly reckoned one 
of the principal diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racters of alkaline ſalts. Expoſed 
long to the air, they gradually re- 
power of efferveſcence, 
and loſe proportionably of the ad- 
ditional activity which the quick- 
lime had produced in them. 


CAUSTICUM . COMMUNE 


MITIUS. 
The milder common cauſtic, 

Take of | 

Freſh quicklime, | 

Soft ſoap, of each equal parts. 
Mix them well together at Keane 

of uſing. 

Tuts cauſtic, notwithſlanding che 


lime is uſed freſh, proves much 
milder than the former; the acri- 
mony of the ſalt being here cover- 
ed by the oil and tallow by which 
it is reduced into ſoap. | 


SEC. U. 
Volatile alkaline ſalts. 


+ 


As fixt alkalies are produced in 
A the burning of vegetables, 
and remain behind in the aſhes ; 
volatile ones are produced by a 
like degree of heat from animal 
ſubſtances, and riſe in diſtillation 


3 


along with the other volatile prin- 
ciples; the admiſſion of air, neceſ- 
ſary for the production of the 
former, is not needful for the lat- 
ter. Theſe ſalts are obtainable alſo 
from ſome vegetable matters; and 

tom 
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from vegetable and animal ſoot. 
e ang ſtrong fire is requiſite 
for their production, yet when 
once completely formed, they are 
diſſipated by the gentleſt warmth : 
in: diſtillation, they riſe ſooner 
than the moſt highly rectified ſpi- 
. rit of wine. They are produced 
in urine, by putrefaction, without 
fire; and without fire alſo they 
exhale from it, 


SPIRITUS, SAL et OLEUM 
CoORNU CERVI. 


Spirit, ſalt and ail of hartſtorn.. 
ens wy 


Diſtil pieces of hartſhorn by a 
fire gradually raiſed almoſt to 
the higheſt : a ſpirit, ſalt and 

dil will aſcend. + * 
If the oil be ſeparated, and the 
ſpirit and ſalt diſtilled again to- 
gether, with a very — 4 heat, 
they will both ariſe more pure. 
If this be carefully repeated ſe- 
veral times, the ſalt will become 
exceedingly white, the ſpirit 


limpid as water, and of a grate- 


ful odour. 


The falt, ſeparated from the 


ſpirit, and ſublimed firſt from an 
equal weight of pure chalk, 
and afterwards from a little rec- 

- tified ſpirit of wine, becomes 
the ſooner pure. 
Calcined hartſhorn is generally 

made by burning the horns left 
after this diſtillation. 
After the ſame manner, a ſpirit, 
ſalt, and oil, may be obtained 


from every kind of animal ſub- 


ſtance, 
; Edinb, 
Put pieces of hartſhorn into a large 
zron pot furniſhed with an earth- 
en head ; and having fitted on 
à Capacious receiver, and luted 
the junctures, diſtil in an open 
fire gradually increaſed. At 
+ firſt a phlegm ariſes, then a ſpi- 
kit, and afterwards a volatile 
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ſalt, accompanied with an oil: 


the oil that comes over firſt is 


of a yellowiſh colour, but on 
5 pong the diſtillation, there 


ucceeds a reddiſh one verging 


to black. In the bottom of the 
iron pot there remains a black 


coal, which being burnt to 
whiteneſs in the open air, is 
called calcined hartſhorn. 

Having poured out of the reci- 
pient all the different matters 


which have come over into it, 


they may be ſeparated from one 
another in the following man- 
ner: the oil ſeparates from the 


| phlegm and ſpirit in filtration: 


the two latter will paſs through, 
and the oil remain on the filter. 

The phlegm may be ſeparated 
from the Girit by diſtillation in 
a tall veſſel, with a gentle heat : 
the ſpirit will come over into 
the recipient, and the phlegm 
remain at the bottom of the 


| diſtilling veſſel. 


The ſpirit may be divided into 
a volatile ſalt and phlegm, by 
diſtilling it in a very tall and 
narrow cucurbit; the ſalt will 
ariſe, and adhere to the head in 
a dry form; the phlegm remain- 


ing behind. 


The ſalt may be freed from the 
oil, by ſubliming it from twice 
its quantity of potaſh ; for the 
oil is kept down by the potaſh, 
whilſt the ſalt ariſes. 

The ſpirit alſo is rendered 
purer, by adding, to every 
pint, two ounces of potaſh, and 
diſtilling in a glaſs retort. | 
The remaining potaſh may be 


' again purified for uſe, by cal- 


cining it in an open fire, ſo as 


to burn out the oil it had ob- 


ſorbed from the ſalt or ſpirit. 
A ſpirit, ſalt, and oil, may be 


obtained in the ſame manner 


from all the ſolid parts of aut 
mals, ; | 


Tus 


Chap. 8. 
Tae wholeſale dealers have very 
large pots for the diſtillation of 
hartſhorn, with earthen heads al- 
moſt like thoſe of the common 
ſtill: for receivers, they uſe a 
couple of oil-jars, the mouths of 
which are luted together; the pipe 
that comes from the head. enters 
the lowermoſt jar, through a hole 
made on - purpoſe in its bottom. 
When a large quantity of the ſub- 
ject is to be diſtilled, it is cuſto- 
mary to continue the operation 
for ſeveral days ſucceſſively ; only 
unluting the head occaſionally, 

to put in freſh materials. 

When only a ſmall quantity of 
ſpirit or ſalt is wanted, a common 
iron pot, ſuch as is uſually fixed 
in ſand furnaces, may be employ- 
ed ; an iron head being fitted to 
it. The receiver ought to be 
large, and a glaſs, or rather tin, a- 
dopter inſerted betwixt it and the 
pipe of the head. | 

The diſtilling veſſel being charg- 
ed with pieces of the horn, a mo- 
derate fire is applied, which is 
' lowly - increaſed, and - raiſed at 
length almoſt to the utmoſt degree. 
At firſt, a phlegmatic liquor a- 
riſes; the quantity of which will 
be leſs or greater, 8 as 
the horns were more or leſs dry: 
this is ſucceeded by the ſalt and 
oil; the ſalt at firſt diſſolves, as it 
comes over, in the phlegm, and 
thus forms what is called ſpirit: 


when the phlegm is ſaturated, the 


remainder of the ſalt concretes in 
a ſolid form to the ſides of the re- 
cipient. If it is required to have 
the whole of the ſalt ſolid and un- 
diſſolved, the phlegm ſhould be 
removed as ſoon as the falt begins 
to ariſe, which may be knewn by 
the appearance of white fumes : 
and that this may be done the 
more commodiou 
ſhould be left unluted, till this 
- firſt part of the proceſs is finiſhed. 
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The white vapours which now 
ariſe, ſometimes come with ſach 
vehemence, as to throw off or 
burſt the receiver: to prevent this 
accident, it is convenient to have 
a {mall hole in the lating ; which 
may be occaſionally ſtopped with a 
wooden peg, or opened, as the 
operator ſhall find proper. After 
the ſalt has all ariſen, a thick, 
dark coloured oil comes over: the 
proceſs is now to be diſcontinued, 
and the veſſels, when grown cold, 
unluted, 5 

All the liquid matters being 
poured out of the receiver, the 

It which remains adhering to its 
des, is to be waſhed out with a 
little water, and added to the reſt. 
It is convenient to let the whole 
ſtand for a few hours, that the oil 


"may the better diſengage itſelf 


from the liquor, ſo as to be firſt 
ſeparated by a funnel, and after- 


wards more perfectly by filtration 


through wetted paper. The ſalt 
and ſpirits are then to be farther 
purified as above directed. 

The ſpirit of hartſhorn met with 
in the ſhops is extremely precari- 
ous in point of ſtrength; the 
quantity of ſalt contained in It 
(on which its - efticacy depends) 
varying according as the diſtilla- 


tion, in rectifying it, is continued 
for a longer or ſhorter time. If 


after the volatile ſalt has ariſen, 
ſo much of the phlegm or watery 

art be driven over after it, as is 
juſt ſufficient to diſſolve it, the 
ſpirit will be fully ſaturated, and 
as ſtrong as it can be made: if 


the proceſs is not at this inſtant 


ſtopt, the phlegm, continuing to 
ariſe, muſt render the ſpirit conti- 


nually weaker and weaker. The 


diſtillation therefore ought to be 


diſcontinued at this period, or ra- 
y, the receiver 


ther whilſt ſome of the ſalt till 


remains undiſſolved: the ſpirit will 


thus prove always equal, and the 
buyer 


- 
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buyer be furniſhed with a certain 
criterion of its ſtrength. Very 
few have taken any notice of the 
abqve-mentioned inconvenience of 
theſe kinds of ſpirits; and the 
remedy is firſt hinted at in the 
pharmacopœia reformata. The pu- 
rity of the ſpirit is eaſily judged 
from its clearneſs and grateful 
odour 


p VeratiLy alkaline ſalts, and 
their ſolutions called ſpirits, agree, 


in man 

lies ood. their ſolutions or leys; 
as in changing the colour of blue 
flowers to @ green; efferveſcin 
with and neutralizing acids; li- 
quafying the animal juices, and 
corrading the fleſhy parts, ſo as 
when applied to the ſkin, and pre- 
vented from exhaling by a proper 
covering, to act as cauſtics; diſ- 
ſolving gils and ſulphur, though 
leſs. readily than the fixt alkalies, 
on account, probably, of their 
not being able to bear any conſi- 
derable heat, by which their ac- 
tivity might be promoted. Their 
principal difference from the other 
alkalics ſeems to cenſiſt in their 
volatility: they exhale, or emit 
pungent vapours, in the coldeft 
2 atmoſphere ; and by 
#heir ſtimulating ſmell they prove 
ſerviceable in languors and faint- 
ings. Taken internally, they diſ- 
cover a greater colliquating as well 
as ſtimulating power; the blood 
drawn from a vein, after their uſe 
bas been continued for ſome time, 
being found to be remarkably more 
fluid than before: they are like- 
wiſe more diſpoſed to operate by 
. perſpiration, and to act on the 
nervous ſyſtem, They are parti - 
eularly uſeful in lethargic caſes; 
in hyſterical and hy pochondriacal 
diſorders, and in the languors, 


beadachs, inflations of the ſto- 


mach, flatulent colics, and other 
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1 which attend them: 
hey are generally found more ſer- 
viceable to aged perſons, and in 
phlegmatic habits, than in the op- 
poſite cireumſtances. In ſome 
fevers, particularly thoſe of the 
low kind, accompanied with a 
cough, hoarſeneſs, redundance of 
phlegm, and fzineſs of the blood, 
they are of great utility; lique- 
fying the viſcid juices, raiſing the 
vis vitæ, and exciting a ſalutary 
diaphoreſis ; but in putrid fevers, 
urvies, and wherever the maſs 
of blood is thin and aerimonious, 
they do harm. As they are more 
powerful than the fixt in liquefy- 
ing ſizy blood and -tenacious hu- 
mours, ſo they prove more hurt- 
ful where the fluids are already-in 
a colliquated ſtate, Ins vernal in- 
termittents, particularly thoſe of 
the flow kind, and where the blood 


is denſe or ſizy, they are n 


the moſt efficacious. remedy. Mr. 
Biſſet obſerves, in his Eſſay on the 
medical conſtitution of Great - Bri- 
tain, that though many caſes oc- 
cur which will yield to no other 
medicine than the bark, yet he has 
met with a pretty many that were 
only ſuppreſſed from time to time 
by the — but were completely 
cured by alkaline ſpirits: chat 
theſe ſpirits will often carry off 
vernal intermittents, without any 
previous evacuation; but that they 
are g y more effectual, if a 
purge is premiſed; and in pletho- 
ric or inflammatory caſes, or where 
the fever perſonates a remittent, 
venæſection. 
Theſe ſalts are moſt commodj- 


oully taken in a liquid form, large- 


ly diluted ; or in that of a bolus, 
which ſhould be made up only as 
it is wanted. The doſe is from 
a grain or two to ten or twelve. 
Ten drops of a well made ſpirit, or 
ſaturated ſolution, are reckoned to 
contain about a grain of the _ 


Chap. 8. 


In intermittents, fifteen or twenty 
drops of the ſpirit are given in a 
tea-cup full of cold ſpring water, 
and repeated five or ſix times in 
each intermiſſion, 


Tus volatile ſalts and ſpirits 
prepared from different animal 
ſubſtances, have been ſuppoſed ca- 
pable of producing different ef- 
teas upon the human body, and 
to receive ſpecific virtues from the 
ſubjet. The ſalt of vipers has 
been eſteemed particularly ſervice- 
able in the diforders occaſioned by 
the bite of that animal; and a 
ſalt drawn from the human ſcull, 
in diſeaſes of the head. But mo- 
dern practice acknowledges no 
ſuch different effects from theſe 
preparations and chemical expe- 
riments have ſhewn their identity. 
There is indeed, when not ſuffi- 
ciently purified, a very percepti- 
ble difference in the ſmell, taſte, 
degree of pungency, and volati- 
lity of theſe ſalts; and in this 
ſtate, their medicinal virtues vary 
conſiderably enough to deſerve 


notice: but this difference they 


have in common, according as 
they are more or leſs loaded with 
oil, not as they are produced from 
this or that animal ſubſtance, As 
firſt difiilled, they may be looked 
upon as a kind of volatile ſoap, 
in which the oil is the prevailing 
principle : in this ſtate, they have 
much leſs of the proper alkaline 
acrimony and pungency, than 


when they have undergone re- 


peated diſtillations, and ſuch o- 
ther operations as diſengage the oil 
from the ſalt; for by theſe means, 
they loſe their ſaponaceous quality, 
and acquiring greater degrees of 
acrimony, become medicines of 
a different claſs. Theſe prepara- 
tions, therefore, do not differ near 
ſo much from one another, as 
they do from themſelves in diffe- 
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rent ſtates of purity. To which 
may be added, that when we con- 
ſider them as loaded with oil, the 
virtues of a diltilled animal oil 


itſelf are likewiſe to be brought 


into the account, 
Theſe oils, as firſt diſtilled, are 
highly fetid and offenſive, of an 
extremely heating quality, and of 
ſuch activity, that, according to 


Hoffman's account, half a drop, 


diſſolved in a dram of ſpirit of 
wine, is ſufficient to raiſe a copi- 
ous ſweat. By repeated rectifica- 
tions, they loſe their offenſiveneſs, 
and at the ſame time become mild 
in their medicinal operation : the 
rectified oils may be given to the 
quantity of twenty or thirty drops, 
and are ſaid to be anodyne and an- 
tiſpaſmodic, to procure a calm 
ſleep and gentle ſweat, without 
heating or exagitating the body. 


(See page 421.) It is obvious 


therefore, that the ſalts and ſpirits 
muſt differ, not only according to 
the quantity of oil they contain, 
but according to the quality of the 
oil itſelf in its different ſtates, 

The volatile ſalts and ſpirits, as 
firſt diſtilled, are of a brown co- 


lour, and a very offenſive ſmell: 
by repeated rectification, as. di- 


rected in the proceſſes above ſet 
down, they loſe great part of the 
oil on which theſe qualities de- 
pend, the ſalt becomes white, 
the ſpirit limpid as water, and of 
a grateful odour; and this is tae 
mark of ſuficient rectification. 

It has been objected to the re- 
peated recti fication of theſe pre- 


parations, that, by ſeparating the. 


oil, it renders them fimilar to the 
pure ſalt and ſpirit of ſal ammo- 
niac, which are procurable at an 
eafier rate, But this 1s by no 
means the caſe, The intention is 
not to purify them wholly from 
the oil, but to ſeparate the proflcr 
park, and to ſubtilize the reſt, ſo 
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as to bring it towards the ſame 
ſtate as when the oil is reQtified by 
itſelf, I have repeated the rectifi- 
cation of ſpirit of hartſhorn twen- 
ty times ſucceſlively, and found it 
ſtill to participate of oil, but of 
an oil very different from what it 
was in the firſt diſtillation. 

The rectified oils, in long keep- 
ing, become again fetid. The 
ſalts and ſpirits alſo, however care- 
fully rectiſied, ſuffer, in length of 
time, the ſame change; —_— 
their original brown colour an 
ill ſmell ; a proof that the rectifi- 
cation is far from having diveſted 
them of oil. 


SPIRITUS, SAL, et OLEUM 
FULIGINIS. 
Spirit, ſalt, and oil of foot. 
Lond. 


Diſtil ſoot after the ſame manner 
aàããʒs directed above for hartſhorn: 
but here more labour is required 
to render the ſpirit and ſalt 
Pure. 


Tu volatile ſalt and ſpirit of 
ſoot are, when ſufficiently purified, 
not different in quality from thoſe 
of animal ſubſtances ; though ſome 
have preferred them in nervous 
complaints, particularly in epilep- 
tic caſes. 


_SPIRITUS et SAL VOLATILIS 
SaALIS AMMONIACI. 
The volatile ſalt and ſpirit of ſal 
ammuoniac. 
Lond. | 
Take a pound and a half of any 
fixt alkaline ſalt, a pound of ſal 
ammoniac, and four pints of 
water, Diſtil off with a gentle 
heat, two pints of ſpirit. | 
The volatile ſalt is made from a 
pound of ſal ammoniac mixed 
with two pounds of pure chalk, 
and ſet to ſublime in a retort, 
with a ſtrong fire. 
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a Edinb. 

Take equal parts of ſal ammoniac 
and ſalt of tartar: grind them 
ſeparately to powder, then mix, 
and put them into a glaſs retort, 
pouring on gradually as much 
water as will diffolve the falts. 
Diſtil, with a gradual fire, in a 
ſand-bath: the ſalt riſes firſt, 
and concretes in the receiver. 
If the falt is wanted in a dry 
form, remove the receiver be- 
fore any water comes over : if a 
ſpirit is wanted, continue the 
diſtillation, till ſo much water 
has ariſen as is ſufficient to diſ- 
ſolve the ſalt, taking care to 
protract it no longer. 


Sal ammoniac is a neutral ſalt, 
compoſed of volatile alkali and 
marine acid. In theſe proceſſes, 


the acid is abſorbed by the fixt al- 


kali or chalk ; and the volatile al- 
kali is of courſe ſet at liberty. 
The fixt alkali begins to a& 
upon the ſal ammoniac, and ex- 
tricates a pungent urinous odour, 
as ſoon as they are mixed. Hence 
it is moſt convenient not to mix 
them till put into the diſtillin 
veſſel: the two ſalts may be di 
ſolved ſeparately in water, the ſo- 
lutions poured into a retort, and 
a receiver immediately fitted on. 
An equal weight of the fixt ſalt is 
fully, perhaps more than, ſuffi- 
cient, to extricate all the volatile. 
Chalk does not begin to act up- 
on the ſal ammoniac, till a conſi- 
derable heat is applied. Hence 
theſe may be be 5 war inconve- 


nience, and indeed ought to be, 


thoroughly mixed together, before 
they are put into the retort : the 
2 of the mixture may be 
covered with a little more powder- 
ed chalk, to prevent ſuch particles 
of the ſal ammoniac, as may hap- 


pen to lie uppermoſt, from ſublim- 


ing unchanged. 'Though the oo 
| mu 
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muſt here be much greater than 
when fixt alkaline ſalt is uſed, it 
muſt not be too ſtrong, nor too 
ſuddenly raiſed ; for if it is, a 
part of the chalk (though of itſelf 
not capable of being elevated by 
any degree of heat) will be carried 
up along with the volatile ſalt. 
M. du Hamel experienced the 
juſtneſs of this obſervation : he 
relates, in the Memoirs of the 
French academy of ſciences for 
the year 1735, that he frequently 
found his volatile falt, when a 
very ſtrong fire was made uſe of 
in the ſublimation, amount to 
more, {ſometimes one half more, 
than the weight of the crude al 
ammoniac employed ; and that, 
though it is certain that not three- 
fourths of this concrete are pure 
volatile ſalt, the fixt earthy mat- 
ter, thus once volatilized by the 
alkali, aroſe along with it again 
upon the gentleſt reſublimation, 
diſſolved with it in water, and 
exhaled with it in the air. 

When all the ſalt has ſublimed, 


and the receiver grown cool, it 


may be taken off, and luted to 
another retort charged with freſh 
materials: this proceſs may be 
repeated, till the recipient ap- 
pears lined with volatile ſalt to a 
conſiderable thickneſs; the veſſel 
muſt then be broken, in order to 
get out the ſalt. 

The volatile ſalt and ſpirit of 
ſal ammoniac are the pureſt of 
all the medicines of this kind. 
They are ſomewhat more acri- 
monious than thoſe produced di- 
rectly from animal fſubllances, 
which always contain, a portion 
of the oil of the ſubject, aud 
receive from thence ſome degree 
of a ſaponaceous quality. Theſe 
laſt may be reduced to the ſame 
degree of purity, by combin- 
ing them with acids into an- 
moniacal ſalts; and afterwards 
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recovering the volatile alkali from 
theſe compounds by the proceſſes 
above directed. h 
The matter which remains, in 
the retort, after the diſtillation of 
the ſpirit, and ſublimation of the 
ſalt, of ſal ammoniac, is found 
to conſiſt of marine acid united 
with the fixt alkali or chalk em- 
loyed. When fixt alkaline ſalt 
as been uſed as the interme- 
dium, the reſiduum, or caput 
mortuum as it is called, yields, 
on ſolution and cryſtallization, 


a falt exactly ſimilar to the fpiritus 


alis marini coagulatus hereafter 
deſcribed : and hence we may 
judge of the extraordinary virtues, 
formerly attributed to this ſalt, un- 
der the names of /al antihy/tericum, 
antihypochenariacum, febrifugum, di- 
geſtivum Hlvii, &c. 

Ihe caput mortuum of the vo- 
latile ſalt, where chalk is employed 
as an intermedium, expoſed to a 
moiſt air, runs into à pungent 
liquor, which proves nearly the 
ſame with a ſolution of chalk 
made directly in the marine acid: 
it is called by ſome, oleum crete, 
oil of chalk. If calcined ſhells 
or other animal limes be mingled 
with ſal ammoniac, a maſs will 
be obtained, which likewiſe runs 
in the air, and forms a liquor 
of the ſame kind. This liquor 
ſeems to be the ſecret of ſome 
pretenders to a diſſolvent of the 
calculus. 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS CAUSTI- 
eus. | 
Velatile cauſtic ſpirit. 
Take of ſal ammoniac, 
pound; 

Quicklime, a pound and a half; 
Water, four pints. 

Quench the lime in the water; 

and having put this mixture into 

a retort, add to it the powdered 

ſalt. Immediately adapt a re- 

Ff 2 cipient, 


One 


am} 
cipient, and with a very gentle 
heat draw off two pints. 


Tuis ſpirit is commonly call- 
ed, from the intermedium, Hpirit 
of fal ammoniac with quicklime. 

he effect of the quicklime on 
the ſal ammoniac, is very dif- 
ferent from that of the chalk 
and fixt alkali in the foregoing 
proceſs. Immediately on mixture, 
a very penetrating vapour exhales ; 
and in diſtillation, the whole of 
the volatile ſalt ariſes in a liquid 
form; no part of it appearing in 
a concrete ſtate, how gently ſo- 
ever the liquor be rediftilled. 
This ſpirit is far more pungent 
than the other both in ſmell and 
taſte ; and, like fixt alkalies ren- 
dered cauſtic by the ſame inter- 


- medium, it raiſes no efferveſcence 


on the admixture of acids. 

This ſpirit is held too acri- 
monious for internal uſe, and has 
therefore been chiefly employed 
for ſmelling to in faintings, &c. 
though, when properly diluted, it 

ay be given inwardly with ſafety. 
Tt is an excellent menſtruum for 
- ſome vegetable ſubſtances, as 
Peruvian bark, which the other 
" ſpirit extracts little from. 

Some have mixed a quantity 
+ of this with the officinal ſpirits 
both of ſal ammoniac and of 
hartſnorn; which thus become 
more pungent, ſo as to bear an 
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addition of a conſiderable quan- 
tity of water, without any danger 
of diſcovery from the taſte or 
ſmell. This abuſe would be pre- 
vented, if what has been formerly 
laid down as a mark of the ſtrength 
of theſe ſpirits (ſome of the vola- 
tile ſalt remaining undiſſolved in 
them) was complied with. It 
may be detected by adding to a 
little of the ſuſpected ſpirit about 
one-fourth its quantity or more 
of rectiſied ſpirit of wine; which, 
if the volatile ſpirit is genuine, 
will precipitate a part of its vo- 
latile ſalt, but occaſions no viſible 
ſeparation or change in the cauſtic 
ſpirit, or in thoſe which are ſo- 
phiſticated with it. 

Others have ſubſtituted, to the 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, a ſolution 
of crude ſal ammoniac and fixt 
alkaline ſalt mixed together. This 
mixture depoſites a faline matter 
on the addition of ſpirit of wine, 
like the genuine fpirit ; from 
which however, it may be diſtin- 
e by the ſalt which is thus 
eparated, not being a volatile 
alkaline, but a fixt neutral ſalt. 
The abuſe may be more readily 
detected by a drop or two of 
ſolution of filver made in aqua- 
fortis ; which will produce no 
change in the appearance of the 
true ſpirit, but will render the 
counterfeit turbid and milky. 


III. 


Combination of alkalies with oils and inflammable ſpirits. 


SAPO AMYGDALINUS. 
Almond ſoap. 
Lond. 
AKE any quantity of freſh- 
drawn oil of almonds, and 
thrice its quantity by meaſure 
of the foregoing ſoap leys. 


Digeſt them together in ſuch a 
heat, that they may but juſt boil 
or ſimmer, and in a few hours 
they will unite : after which, 
the liquor, in boiling, will ſoon 
become ropy, and in good mea- 
ſure tranſparent ; a little of it 
ſuffered 
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ſuffered to cool, will appear 
like gelly. When this hap- 
ens, throw in by little and 
File ſome common ſalt, till the 
boiling liquor loſes its ropineſs ; 
and continue the coction, till, 
on receiving ſome drops on a 
tile, the ſoap is found to coagu- 
late, and the water freely ſepa- 
rates from it. The fire being 
then removed, the ſoap will 
gradually ariſe to the ſurface of 
the liquor: take it off before 
it grows cold, and put it into a 
wooden mould or frame, which 
has a cloth for its bottom: 
afterwards take out the ſoap, 
and ſet it by till ſufficiently 
dried. | 
After the ſame manner, a ſoap 
may likewiſe be made with 
oil olive; but the pureſt oil 
muſt be uſed, that the ſoap 
may be as little ungrateful as 


poſſible either to the palate or 
ſtomach, 


Turs proceſs is ſo fully de- 
ſcribed, as to render any farther 
directions unneceſſary. The ge- 
neral virtues of ſoaps have been 
already delivered in page 219: 
that prepared after this manner is 
not different in quality from the 
hard ſort there mentioned. The 
ſtrength of ſoaps varies conſider- 
ably with their age, and the man- 
ner in which they have been kept: 
freſh ſoap, though apparently of 
a good conſiſtence, loſes, upon 
_ thoroughly dried, near one- 
third of its weight; the whole 
of which loſs is mere water ; a 
circumſtance to be particularly 
attended to, in the exhibition of 
this medicine. 


Soap 1s decompounded (or the 


alkaline ſalt and oil, of which it 


15 compoſed, ſeparated from one 
another) by all acids ; and hence 
it does not lather with waters that 


contain any acid unneutralized. 
In pure water, it diſſolves into a 
milky liquor, which on droppin 
in ſome oil of vitnol forms a kin 
of coagulum: on adding more 
of the acid, the liquor becomes 
clear, the oil of the ſoap ariſes 
to the ſurface, its alkali uniting 
with the acid, and forming ſaline 
concretions at the bottom. The 
oil, carefully collected, proves, re- 
markably purer than when it firſt 
entered the compoſition of the 
ſoap ; and, like the eſſential oils 
of vegetables, diſſolves in ſpirit 
of wine: it may poſſibly be ap- 
plicable to ſome uſeful purpoſes, 
as it ſeems to be freed from its 
groſſer matter, extremely pure, 
and is void of the pungency of 
eſſential oils. 

It follows from the above ex- 
periments, that no kind of acid 
ought to be uſed along with ſoap ; 
all acids abſorbing the alkaline 
ſalt of the ſoap from the oil. 
Neutral ſalts have not this effect, 
their acid being already ſatiated 
with an alkali : but ſalts com- 
poſed of an acid and an earthy 
or metallic body, as the purging 
bitter ſalt, vitriol, &c. decom- 
pound the ſoap equally with pure 
acids; acids quitting an earth or 
metal to unite with an alkali 
brought in contact with them. 

Soap diſſolves likewiſe, but in 
ſmall- quantity, in pure ſpirit of 
wine : it is obſervable of this 
ſolution, that if expoſed to a de- 
gree of cold, a very little _ 
than that in which water begins 
to freeze, it congeals into a ſolid | 
pellucid maſs. f 

The menſtruum which diſſolves 
ſoap moſt perfectly, and in great- 
eſt quantity, is a pure proof ſpirit. 
The common proof ſpirits have a 
flight acidity, not indeed diſtin- 
guiſhable by the taſte or by the 


uſual ways of trial, but ſufficient 
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to give ſomewhat of a milky hue 
to ſolutions of ſoap made in 
them. This may be corrected by 


the addition of a little alkaline 
ſalt: Mr. Geoffroy obſerves, in 


the Memoirs of the French aca- 
demy, that twenty-eight parts of 
good proof ipirit, with the addition 
of one part of ſalt of kali (ſee 
page 427.) will diſſolve ten parts 
of good hard ſoap into a perfect- 


ly limpid liquor. The common 


alkaline ſalts, as that of tartar, 
aniwer cqually in this reſpect with 
that of kali; but the latter, be- 
ing much leſs acrimonious, ſeems 
referabdle where the {olution is 
intended for medicinal uſe. 
This facility of the decompoſi- 


tion of ſoap by acids renders it 


an uſeful criterion of low degrees 


of unneutrahzed acidity in wa- 


ters, &, The limpid ſolution of 


ſoap in proof ſpirit, dropt into 


any liquor, that contains either a 
pure acid, or a ſalt compoſed of 


an acid with an earth or metal, 


renders the liquor immediately 


- Milzy, more or leſs, in propor- 


tion to the quantities it is im- 


pregnated with. 


SAPO PURIFICATUS. 
Purified ſoap. 


Slice one pound of dry, hard, Ge- 


noa, Alicant, or any other oil- 
' ſoap, into a clean pewter veſſel, 
and pour upon it two gallons of 
rectiſied ſpirit of wine. Place 
the veſſel in a water-bath, and 
apply ſuch a degree of heat as 
may make the ſpirit boil, when 
it will ſoon diſſolve the ſoap. 
Let the veſſel ſtand cloſe cover- 
ed, in a warm place, till the li- 
quor has grown perfectly clear; 
if any oily matter ſwim upon 
the ſurface, carefully ſcum it off, 
Then decant the limpid liquor 
from the feces, and diſtil off 
{om it all the ſpirit that will 
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ariſe in the heat of a water- bath. 
Expoſe the remainder to a dry 
air for a few days, and it will 
become a white, opake, and 
ſomewhat friable maſs, Pra. 
chem. | 


Soar thus purified has little 
or no ſmell, and proves, upon ex- 
amination, not in any degree 
acrimonious, but quite mild and 
ſoft, and conſequently well fitted 
for medicinal purpoſes. 


SAPO TARTAREUS. 
Soap of tartar. 

Take any quantity of falt of tar- 
tar, very well calcined and re- 
duced into powder whilſt hot : 

immediately pour upon it, in a 
broad glaſs veſſel, twice its 
quantity of oil of turpentine 
and let them ſtand together in a 
cellar for ſome weeks, till the 
oil has penetrated the ſalt ; then 
add more oil by degrees, till 
the ſalt has abſorbed thrice its 
own Jn and both appear 
united into a ſoap; which, if 
the matter is every day ſtirred, 
will happen in a month or two, 

The effect ſucceeds ſooner, if 
the containing veſſel be fixed to 
the ſail of a windmill, or any 

other machine that turns round 
with great velocity, 


Tuis tedious proceſs, which is 
taken from the preceding edition 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopcœia, 
might be finiſhed 1n a very little 
time, by duly attending to a cir- 
cumſtance which our chemiſts, and 
the pharmaceutical writers, have 
in general overlooked ; and which 
many have ſuppoſed to be a means 
even of preventing ſucceſs, If 
the oil be poured upon the pul- 
verized ſalt whilſt very hot, they 
will immediately unite, with a 

| | hiſſing 
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hiſſing noiſe ; and by rubbing for 
a few minutes in a hot mortar, 
form a truly ſaponaceous maſs, the 
medicine here intended, If the 
ſalt is ſuffered to grow cold before 
the addition of the oil, it 1s ſcarce 
poſſible to unite them, as the com- 
mittee of the London college 
obſerves, without the addition of 
a little water, which in this caſe 
promotes the effect. The regular, 
uniform motion above recommend- 
ed, does not anſwer ſo well as 
agitation or rubbing in a mortar ; 
the different degrees of centrifugal 
force which the oil and falt ac- 
quire, when moved circularly, 
tending to-keep them apart. The 
falt does not retain ſo much of 
the oil as might be expected; far 
the greateſt part of this volatile 
fluid being diſſipated in the pro- 
ceſs. Mr. Baume relates, in his 
Manuel de chemie lately publiſhed, 
that experiments have convinced 
him, that the ſoap confiſts of only 
the reſinous part of the oil united 
with the alkali ; that the more 
fluid and well rectiſied the oil 
is, the leſs ſoap is obtained; and 
that by adding a little turpen- 
tine in ſubſtance to the mixture, 
the preparation is conſiderably 
accelerated. 

This medicine has been greatly 
celebrated as a diuretic, in nephri- 
tic complaints, and as a corrector 
of certain vegetable ſubſtances, 
particularly opium : it was for 
ſome time à great ſecret in the 
hands of its firſt preparer, Star- 
key, under the names of philo- 
ſophic ſoap, the vegetable cor- 
rector, &c. Its virtues, however, 
have not been ſufficiently warrant- 
ed by experience; nor does the 


preſent practice pay any regard 


to it. Accordingly both the Lon- 


don and Edinburgh colleges have 
rejected it at the late reformation 
of their pharmacopœias. 
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LOTIO SAPONACEA. 
Saponaceous lotion. 

Lond. 

Take 'of 
Damaſk roſe water, three quar-, 
ters of a pint ; 
Oil olive, one quarter of a pint ; 
Ley of tartar, half an ounce by 
meaſure, | 
Grind the ley of tartar and the 
oil together, until they unite ; 
then gradually add the roſe. 
water. | 


Tuts is deſigned for external 
uſe, as a detergent waſh ; and, 
like other ſoapy liquors, anſwers 
this purpoſe very effeQually, 
Where it 1s required to be more 
deterſive, it may be occaſionally 
rendered ſo, by the addition of 
a ſmall quantity of a ſolution of 
any fixt alkaline falt, 


LINIMENTUM 
SAPONACEUM. 
Saponaceous liniment. 
| Lond. 
Take of | | 
Spirit of roſemary, one pint ; 
Hard Spaniſh ſoap, three ounces ; 
Camphor, one ounce. 
Digeſt the ſoap in the ſpirit of 
roſemary, until it is diffolved ; 
then add the camphor. 


BALSAMUM SAPONACEUM, 
vulgo OPPODELDOCH. 


Saponaceous balſam, commonly called 
opodeldoc. 
EZadinb. 
Take of 
Spaniſh ſoap, ten ounces; 
Camphor, two ounces ; 
Eſſential oil of roſemary, 
Eſſential oil of origanum, each 
half an ounce ; 


ReQtified ſpirit of wine, four 
pints, 9 5 
Ff 4 Digeſt 
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Digeſt the ſoap in the ſpirit of 


wine, with a gentle heat, till it 
1s diſſolved ; then add the cam- 
phor and the oils, and ſhake 
the whole well together, that 


they may be perfeQly mixed. 


Tust compoſitions alſo are 
employed chiefly for external pur- 
oſes, againſt rheumatic pains, 
1 — . bruiſes, and other like 


complaints. Soap acts to much 


better advantage, when thus ap- 


plied in a liquid form, than in 
the ſolid one of a plaſter. 


BALSAMUM ANODYNUM, 

k vulgo BATEANUM, .. 

Anadyne balſam, commonly called 
Bates's balſam. ; 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
White ſoap, two ounces ; 
Crude opium, half an ounce ; 
Camphor, fix drams; 
Eſſential oil of roſemary, one 
dram ; 


Rectified ſpirit of wine, eighteen 
ounces. 

Digeſt the ſpirit with the ſoap 
and opens, in a gentle ſand 
heat, for three days : then ſtrain 
the liquor, and add to it the 
camphor and eſſential oil. 


Tus compoſition is greatly 
commended for allaying pains, and 
is ſaid to have been ſometimes uſed 
with benefit even in the 
cloth dipt in it being laid on the 
part. It is ſometimes likewiſe di- 
rected to be taken inwardly, in 
the ſame diſorder, as alſo in ner- 
vous colics, jaundices, &c. from 
twenty to fifty drops or more ; 
though ſurely, in gouty caſes, the 
uſe of opiate medicines requires 
great caution. One grain of opium 
15 contained in about ninety drops 


of "the balſa. 


out; a 
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LINIMENTUM VOLATILE. * 
Valatile liniment, 


Lond. 
Take of - 7 
Oil of almonds, one ounce by 
meaſure ; 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, two 
drams by weight, | 
Stir them together ina wide-mouth- 
ed phial, until they perfectly 
- unite, | 


EPITHEMA VOLATILE. 
Volatile epithem. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Common entine, 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, each 


equal weights. 
Stir the turpentine in a mortar, 
gradually dropping in the ſpirit, 
.. Until they unite into a white 
maſs, 


EMPLASTRUM VOLATILE.. 
Vilatils plaſter. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Venice turpentine, 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, each 
one ounce. 


Pour the ſpirit gradually into the 
turpentine, ſtirring them dili- 
gently together in a mortar, 


Tart three foregoing are very 
acrid, ſtimulating compoſitions, 
and are principally applied againſt 
rheumatic and iſchiadic pains. 
The epithem or plaſter was for- 


merly made of a ſtiffer conſiſtence, 


and more adheſive, by an addi- 
tion of tacamahaca ; which 1s here 
judiciouſly omitted, as 1t prevent- 
ed the application from being fo 
expeditiouſly got off from the 
part, as its great irritating power 


made ſometimes neceſſary. 


spigrrus 


Chap. 8. Combination of Altalies with Spirit, Ge. 44t 


 SPIRITUS SALIS AMMO- 
NIACI DULCIS. 


Dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. 
Lond 


Take half a pound of any fixt 
alkaline ſalt, four ounces of ſal 
ammoniac, and three pints of 
proof ſpirit of wine. Diſtil 
off, with a gentle heat, a pint 
and a half, 


Tuts ſpirit has lately come 
much into eſteem, both as a me- 
dicine and a menſtruum. It is 
a ſolution of volatile ſalt in rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine; for though 
proof. ſpirit is made uſe of, its 
— — part does not ariſe in 
the diſtillation, and ſerves only to 
facilitate the action of the pure 
ſpirit upon the ammonaacal ſalt. 
ReQified ſpirit of wine does not 
diſſolve volatile alkaline falts by 
ſimple mixture: on the contrary, 
it precipitates them, as has been 
already obſerved, when they are 
previouſly diſſolved in water: but 
by the preſent proceſs, a conſider- 
able proportion of the volatile 
alkali is combined with the ſpirit. 
It might perhaps, for ſome pur- 
poſes, be more adviſable, to uſe 
in this intention the volatile ſpirit 
made with quicklime: for this 
may be mixed at once with recti- 


fied ſpirit of wine, in any propor- 


tions, without the leaſt danger 


of any ſeparation of the volatile 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS 
FETIDUS. 


The volatile fetid ſpirit. 
L. J 
Take of 


Any fixt alkaline alt, a pound 
and a half; 


Sal ammoniac, one pound; 
Aſafœtida, four ounces ; 


Proof ſpirit of wine, ſix pints, 


/ 


Draw off with a gentle heat, five 


pants. 


Tas ſpirit is defi as an 
antihyſteric, and is undoubtedly a 
very elegant one. Volatile ſpirits, 
impregnated for theſe purpoſes 
with different fetids, have been 
uſually kept in the ſhops : the 
ingredient here made choice of, 
is the beſt calculated of any for 
general uſe, and equivalent in 
virtue to them all. The ſpirit is 
pale when newly diſtilled, but 
acquires a conſiderable tinge in 
keeping. 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS 
| AROMATICUS. | 
Vlatile aromatic- ſpirit. 


Lond. 
Take of © | 
Eſſential oil of nutmegs, 
Eſſence of lemons, each two 


drams ; 
Eſſential oil of cloves, half a 
dram ; X 
Dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
one quart, 
_ them with a very gentle 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS OLE- 
OSUS, vulgo SALINUS 
AROMATICUS. 
Volatile ly ſpirit, commonly called 


ſaline aromatic ſpirit, 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Volatile ſalt of ſal ammonme, 
eight ounces ; 
Eſſential oil of roſemary, one 
ounce and a half; 
Oil of amber, one ounce ; 
Eſſence of lemon peel, half an 
ounce ; 
French brandy, one gallon and 
__ a half, | 
Draw off by diſtillation, in the 
heat of a water-bath, near one 
gallon, 
VoLaTILE 
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VoLaTiLE ſalts, thus united 
with aromatics, are not only more 
agreeable in flavour, but likewiſe 
more acceptable to the ſtomach, 
and leſs acrimonious, than in their 
pure ſtate. Both the foregoing 
compoſitions tura out excellent 
ones, provided the oils are good, 
and the diſtillation ſkilfully per- 
formed. The doſe is from five or 
fix d to ſixty or more. 
Medicines of this kind might 
be prepared extemporaneouſly, by 
dropping any proper eſſential oil 
into the dulcined ſpirit of ſal am- 
moniac, which will readily diſ- 
folve the oil without the aſſiſtance 
of diſtillation, as in the following 
compoſitions ; in which Jamaica 
pepper is Choſen for the aromatic 
material, as being a cheap and 
ſufficiently elegant one, and very 
well adapted to general uſe. 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS OLEOSUS 
-— __— EXTEMPORANEUS. 


Extemporaneous © volatile oily ſpirit. 


Take of ; 
Pulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
one pint ; | | 
Eſſential oil of Jamaica pepper, 
two drams. | 
Mix them together, that the oil 
may be diſſolved. 


| Or, 
Take of 
Spirit of wine, highly rectiſied, 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, each 
half a pint; EY 
Eſſential oil of Jamaica pepper, 
two drams. | 
Diſſolve the oil in the ſpirit of wine, 
and mix this ſolution with the 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac : a white 
coagulum will be immediately 
formed, which, in a warm place, 
ſoon reſolves into a tranſparent 
liquor, depoſiting a quantity of 
a volatile oily falt. 
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By either of the above me- 
thods, a volatile oily ſpirit may 
be made occaſionally, and adapt- 
ed, at pleaſure, to particular pur- 
poſes, by chuſing an eſſential oil 
proper for the intention. Thus, 
in hyſterical diſorders, where the 
uterine purgations are deficient, 
a preparation of this kind made 
with the oils of rue, ſavin, penny- 
royal, or other like plants, proves 
an uſeful remedy ; for weakneſs 
of the ſtomach, oil of mint may 
be taken ; where a cephalic is re- 
quired, oil of marjoram, lavender, 
or roſemary; in coldneſs and 
faintings, oil of cinnamon ; in 
caſes of flatulencies, the oils of 
aniſeeds and ſweet fennel ſeeds. 
Theſe laſt greatly cover the pun- 
gency of the volatile ſpirit, and - 
render it ſupportable to the pa- 
late. The ſpirits thus made by 


ſimple mixture, are nowiſe inferior, 


in medicinal efficacy, to thoſe 
prepared by diſtillation, though 
the tinge, which they receive from 
the oil, may render them to ſome 
perſons leſs ſightly. 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS SUCCINA=s 
TUS. 
Succinated volatile ſpirit. 
Take of | 
Rectified oil of amber, from 
twelve to ſixty drops; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 
ounce; p 
Volatile ſpirit of ſal ammoniac 
prepared with quicklime, 
twelve ounces. 
Mix them together, and diſtil in a 
retort with a moderate fire. 


Tr1s compoſition is extremely 
enetrating, and has lately come 
into eſteem, particularly for ſmell. 
ing to in lowneſſes and faintings, 
under the name of Eau de luce. 
It has been hitherto brought 


from France. It is not quite lim- 
| pid 
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pid, for the oil of amber diſſolves 
only imperfectly in the ſpirit : if 
the volatile ſpirit is not exceed- 


Acid Spirits. 
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ingly ſtrong, ſcarcely any of the 
oil will be imbided. : if 


TECH. 
Acid ſpirits. 


SPIRITUS VITRIOLI tenuis, 
et fortis (oleum dictus E.) 
atque COLCOTHAR. 
Weak ſpirit, and the ſtrong ſpirit 
or ail, of vitriol, and colcothar. 
Lond. 

ET calcined vitriol be diſtilled 
in earthen veſſels, with a re- 
verberatory fire, for three days 
without intermiſſion. What te- 
mains in the veſſels is called 
colcothar of vitriol. 
Put the diſtilled liquor into a 
laſs retort, and place in it a 
Lad furnace: the weak ſpirit 
will come over, the ſtrong (im- 
properly called oil of vitriol) re- 
maining behind. 


Edinb. 

Take any quantity of green vi- 
triol, calcined to a ſlight yellow 
colour, and reduced into pow- 
der. Fill therewith one half 
of an earthen retort, place it 
in a reverberatory furnace, fit 
on a very large receiver, and 
lute well the junctures: then 
proceed to diſtillation, gradual- 
ly increaſing the fire to the 

utmoil degree, which is to be 
kept up as long as any vapours 
ariſe. 
The phlegm, ſpirit, and oil 
improperly ſo called, may be 
ſeparated from each other, by 
committing the whole to diſtil- 
lation in a retort placed in a 
ſand furnace. The phlegm 
(which will be in little quantity 
if the vitriol has been duly 


calcined) will ariſe with a ſmall 
degree of heat, and the ſpirit 
with a ſtronger, leaving the oil 
behind. | 


Tus vitriol ſhould be calcined 
till it acquires a yellowiſh colour 
inclining to red: if calcined only 
to whiteneſs, as has been com- 
monly directed, it will change in 
the diſtilling veſſels into a hard 
compact maſs, from which the 
due quantity of acid can never 
be obtained, though urged with 
the moſt vehement fire for a great 
length of time. A retort is an 
inconvenient inſtrument for per- 
forming the diſtillation in: it re- 

uires an extraordinary expenze of 
uel and time to elevate the pon- 
derous acid of vitriol, ſo high as 
the figure of this veſſel demands: 
the veſſels uſually employed are 
ſo contrived, that the vapour paſles 
out laterally, without any aſcent; 
theſe are called long-necks : the 
junctures of them with the re- 
ceivers . may be luted with Wind- 
ſor loam, moiſtened with a ſolu- 
tion of any fixt alkaline ſalt, and 
then beaten up with a ſmall quan- 
tity of horſe-dung. If the fire 
is ſufficiently ſtrong, the diſtilla- 
tion will be finiſhed in much leſs 
than three days, though vapours 
will not ceaſe to appear long 
after this period: when the pro- 
ceſs has n continued for a 
certain. time, which Boerhaave 
limits to eighteen hours, the ſpi- 
rit that ariſes will not pay the 

Expence : 
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expence: regard however muſt 
de bad herein to the ſize of the 
furnace, the quantity of vitriol in 
each diſtilling veſſel, and the de- 
gree of heat employed : thoſe who 
make this commodity in quantity, 


continue the operation no longer, 


than till the fumes which iſſue 


from the long-necks, at the greateſt 


diſtance from the fire, begin to 
leſſen, and the recipients grow 
ſomewhat clear. 
This proceſs is not practicable 
to advantage without a very large 
apparatus. Hence it is become a 
inct branch of the chemical bu- 
fineſs ; and conſiderable works have 
been erected for it, in ſuch parts 
of the kingdom as fuel can be 
moſt eaſily procured in: ſome of 
the furnaces are ſo large as to con- 
tain an hundred earthen long- 
necks, or diftilling veſſels, at once. 
The metallic part of the vitriol, 
or colcothar, which remains after 
the diftillation, is ground down 
in mills, edulcorated with water, 
and employed as a pigment: in 
medical virtue, it is not different 
from ſome of the calces of iron, to 
be ſpoken of hereafter. 
Ihe acid fpirit, as it ariſes in the 
firft diſtillation, appears of a dark 
or blackiſh colour, and contains 
a conſiderable portion of phlegm. 
In the ſecond diſtillation, the 
Phlegmatic parts ariſe firſt, toge- 
ther with the lighter acid, which 
are kept apart under the name of 
weak ſpirit : at the ſame time, the 
remaining ſtrong ſpirit, or oil as it 
zs called, loſes its black colour, 


and becomes clear; and this is the 


uſual mark for diſcontinuing the 
diſtillation. Methods of farther 
purifying this acid for the nicer 


| uſes are deſcribed in Practical che- 


miſtry, page 144. 

The Foie oF itriol is the moſt 
ponderous of all the liquids we 
are acquainted with ; and the 
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moſt powerful of the acids. If 
any other acid be united with a 
fixt alkaline ſalt or earth; upon 
the addition of the vitriolic, ſuch 
acid will be diſlodged, and ariſe 
on applying a moderate heat, leav- 
ing the vitriolic in poſſeſſion of 
the alkali ; though without this 
addition, it would not yield to the 
moſt vehement fire. Mixt with 
water, it inſtantly conceiyes great 
heat, inſomuch that glaſs veſſels 
are apt to crack from the mixture, 
unleſs it is very ſlowly performed: 
expoſed to the air, 1t imbibes 
moiſture, and ſoon acquires a not- 
able increaſe of weight. In me- 
dicine, it is employed chiefly as 
ſubſervient to other preparations : 
it is likewiſe not unfrequently mix- 
ed with juleps and the like, in 
ſuch quantity as will be ſufficient 
to give the liquor an agreeable 
tartneſs in the intentions of a cool- 
ing antiſeptic, reſtringent, and 
ſtomachic. See page 325. 


SPIRITUS SULPHURIS 
per campanam. 
Spirit (commonly called Oil) of 
ſulphur by the bell. 
Lond 


Ad. 

Let the ſulphur be ſet on fire, un- 
der a glaſs veſſel fitted for this 
uſe, called a bell; and let the 
acid ſpirit, which trickles down 
from the fides of the bell, be 

received in a glaſs diſh placed 
underneath. 


ok Edinb. , 

Take any quantity of ſulphur : 
melt it in an earthen diſh, and 
dip into it twiſted ſtrips of linen, 
ſo as to form a felpharated 
match. Faſten this in the mouth 
of a vial, which is to be ſet 
in the bottom of a glaſs or 

_ earthen diſh, in a woll place 


ſcreened from the wind: then 
kindle the fulphur with a _ 
| ; ot 
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hot iron; and hang over it a 
glaſs bell, at ſuch a diſtance, 
that the flame may not touch it. 
The vapour of the ſulphur will 
condenſe in the bell by the 
cold, and drop down from its 
fides, like water, into the veſſel 
placed underneath. * 


Tus glaſs uſually employed for 
this purpoſe by the chemiſts differs 
conſiderably from the bell ſhape : 
its belly is ſpherical, and has a'rim 
at the bottom turned inwards a 
little ; the upper part ends in a 
long open ſtem : a large receiver, 
with a hole cut in 1ts bottom, 
and a long tube inſerted into its 
mouth, would anſwer as well. 
the ſulphur happens to burn dull, 
the glaſs is taken off, and the 
matter ſtirred with an iron wire, 
or a Clean tobacco-pipe: as it con- 
ſumes, freſh quantities are ſup- 
_ till all the ſulphur deſigned 
or this uſe is bürnt. The con- 
denſation of the fumes depends 
in great meaſure upon their im- 
bibing aqueous moiſture : hence 
in wet weather, or a damp place, 
the operation ſucceeds beſt, In 
dry weather, it is cuſtomary to 
moiſten the bell, by ſuſpending it 
for a little time over the ' ſteam of 
boiling water. 

This proceſs is ſufficiently trou- 
bleſome, and the yield of acid ſpi- 
rit obtained by it extremely ſmall ; 
greateſt part of the fumes eſcaping 
into the air, partly at the bottom, 
aud partly through the upper aper- 
ture of the bell. 

Several contrivances have been 
made for preventing theſe inconve- 
niencies. One of the beſt common- 
ly known, is that deſcribed in vol. v. 
art. 14. of the Edinburgh eſſays; 
infiead of the bell, a large retort 


is employed, having a tubulated 
receiver (with the pipe turned 
uppermoſt) adapted to its neck; 
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If 


I. 
inſtead of the large a in the 
bottom of the "ball, "oth one 
is made in the bottom of the re- 
tort : and thus by diminiſhing the 
aperture, enlarging the capacity 
of the veſſels, and lengthening 
the paſſage of the fume, a con- 
fiderably larger quantity of the 
fumes are detained than in the 
common inſtruments. #2 2 
This apparatus may be greatly 
8 cutting the hole in 
the ſide of the retort, and pour- 
ing into the bottom an ounce or 
two of warm water, in the middle 
of which is placed a ſhallow ſtone 
cup containing the ſulphur. The 
heat of the Larkin ſulphor is 
ſoon communicated to the water, 
ſo as to keep it continually rifin 
in ſteam : with this aqueous va- 
pour, the fumes of the brimſtone 
are effectually blended as they 
aſcend ; and detained in conſider- 
able quantity, in a much leſs pro- 
portion of phlegm than when the 
common methods are purſued : 
for here, ye buſineſs of rectifica- 
tion or dephlegmation 1s carryin 
on, at the 12155 time that the 44 | 
is collecting. 1 42H 
This affair is capable of being 
much farther improved. In the 
common method by the bell, in 
the moſt favourable circumſtances, 
ſcarce above two drams of acid 
ſpirit are obtained from ſixteen 
ounces of ſulphur: by the ſe- 
cond apparatus, an ounce may be 
obtained from the fame quanti- 
ty ; and by the other, about two 
ounces. It appears however, from 
experiments related by Stahl and 
others, that out of ſixteen ounces 
of ſulphur, at leaſt fifteen ounces 
are pure acid, of ſuch ſtrength 
as to require being. dilated with 
above an equal weight of water, 
to reduce 1t to the pitch of com- 
mon ſpirit of 7 2 5 It follows 
therefore, that if we could con- 
dive 
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trive a method of burning ſulphur, 
ſo as to preſerve all the fumes, we 
might obtain from it much more 
than its own 8 of an acid of 
the ordi ength. f 
| 7 engert proc! 4 from ſulphur 
is in all &s fimilar to that of 
vitriol. acid of ſulphur, 
united with iron or copper, forms 
a true vitriol; and the acid of 
vitriol, combined with inflamma- 
ble matters, produces ſulphur, not 
diſtinguiſhable from pure common 
brimſtone. The identity of theſe 
acids is well 3 . uu 
culax perſons, who ſupply us w1 
almoſt all that is now fold under 
the name of oil of vitriol, prepar- 
ed from the fumes of — 
ſulphur. The method by whi 
they obtain the acid fo plentifully, 
and at ſo cheap a rate, from this 
concrete which has hitherto yield- 
ed it ſo ſparingly, differs from the 
| Proceſſes above deſcribed. In- 
bead of an open bell, or a retort 
with the mouth open, they uſe, 
for burning the ſulphur in, very 
large ſpherical glaſs veſſels blown 
on purpoſe, of the ſize of a hog- 
ſhead or more, with only one — 
ture, through which the ſulphur 
is introduced, and which is after- 
wards immediately cloſed, till the 
fumes have ſubſided and incor- 
porated with the vapour of the 
warm water placed in the lower 


part of the veſſel. 


NY ated water, u called 
eee. 
. 
Take a quart of water, and half a 
pound of ſulphur. Let part of 
the ſulphur be ſet on fire in an 
iron ladle, and ſuſpended over 

the water in a cloſe veſſel: as 
ſoon as the fumes ſubſide, ſome 
more of the ſulphur is to be fired 
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in the ſame manner; and this 
repeated till the whole quantity 
is burnt. | | 


A convenient way of managing 
this proceſs is, to put the water 
into a glaſs receiver, placed on its 
ſide; and to have the ladle, con- 
taining the burning ſulphur, fixed 
to a plug, made to go freely into 
the neck of the veſſel; the uſe of 
the plug is to keep the ladle from 
dipping into the water : the fumes 
which iſſue betwixt it and the glaſs, 
may be confined by a cloth thrown 
round the neck. | | 

The water is impregnated, in 
this proceſs, with a ſubtile vo- 


latile acid, different in many re- 
ſpects from the foregoing ipirits 
of ſulphur and of vitrol. The 


acid may likewiſe be obtained in 
the ſame volatile ſtate, both from 
vitriol and ſulphur, without water. 
If the retort or long-neck, during 
the diſtillation of oil of vitriol, 
happens to crack in the fire, all 
the acid that riſes afterwards is 
found to be thus volatilized, If 
cloths, moiſtened with a ſolution 
of fixt alkaline ſalt, be ſuſpended 
over burning brimſtone, the acid 
fumes will * imbibed by the al- 
kali, and form with it a neutral 
falt : if this neutral ſalt be rubbed 
off from the cloths, . and ſome 
common oil of vitriol poured up- 
on it, the volatile acid it had 
imbibed from the ſulphur .will be 
immediately extricat again, and 
may be collected by diſtillation, 
The acid proves in all theſe caſes 
ſo volatile, as to diſtil in a heat 
ſcarcely greater than that which 
the hand can ſupport: it has a 
pungent ſuffocating ſmell, like 
that of the fumes of burning 
brimſtone, but giſcovers to the 
taſte very little acidity or cor- 
roſiveneſs. Expoſed for ſome 


time to the air, it loſes theſe 
properties, 
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properties, and becomes a fixt acid, 
and corrofive like common oil of 
vitriol. 
The aqua ſulphurata is liable to 
reat uncertainty in - point of 
rength ; partly on account of the 
water being impregnated with a 
greater or leſs quantity of the 
tumes, according as the proceſs 1s 
more or leſs ſkilfully managed ; and 
partly on account of above 
change of the acid from a volatile 
to a fixt ſtate. When newly pre- 
pared, it is highly volatile and pun- 
gent, ſmelling like burning brim- 

one, but in taſte rather bitteriſh 
and auſtere than acid: in keeping, 
the volatility and ſmell are loſt, and 
the liquor ( ſooner or later, accordin 
as the air is more or leſs admitt 
to it) becomes in all reſpects the 
ſame as water acidulated with a 
little common oil of vitriol. 

This preparation is ſaid to give 
relief in iu ef tha convulſive Lou 
ma. It is taken to the quantity of 
a ſpoonful or half an ounce two 
or three times a day, in any ſuit- 
able vehicle. 


SPIRITUS NITRI Glauberi. 
Glanber's ſpirit of nitre. 
Lond 


Take three pounds of nitre, and 
one pound of the ſtrong ſpirit, 
or oil of vitriol. Mix them 
cautiouſly and gradually toge- 
ther, under a chimney ; and 
then difii], at firſt with a gentle, 
and afterwards with a ſtronger 
; beat. 4 | 


Lad. 


Put two pounds of nitre into a glaſs 


retort; and add by degrees one 
pound of oil of vitriol diluted 
with an equal quantity of warm 
water. Diſtil in a ſand heat, 


gradually increaſed, till the mat- 
ter remains dry. n 
This ſpirit is redtiſied by a ſecond 
oj 3 
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diſtillation, with the heat of 2 
water- bath, in a glaſs cucurbit. 
with its head and receiver: the 

| —— ariſes, leaving the ſpirit 

nd, 


Here the vitriolic acid expels 
that of the nitre, in red corroſive 
vapours, which begin to iſſue im- 
mediately upon mixture, and which 
the operator ought cautiouſly to 
avaid. A of oil of vitriol 
is ſufficient to expel all the acid 
from about two pounds of nitre, 
not from more: ſome direct equal 
parts of the two. The ſpirit, in 
either caſe, is in quality the ſame; 
the difference in this reſpect affeQ. . 
ing only the reſiduum. When two 
parts of nitre are taken to one of 
oil of vitriol, the remaining al- 
kaline baſis of the nitre is com- 
pletely ſaturated with the vitriolic 
acid, and the reſult is a' neutral 
ſalt, the ſame with vitriolated tartar, 
as we ſhall fee hereafter: if more 
nitre is uſed, a of the nitre 
in ſubſtance will remain blended 
with this vitriolated ſalt: if leſs 
nitre, it cannot afford alkali enough 
to ſaturate the vitriolic acid, and 
the reſiduum will be not a neutral 
falt, but a very acid one. In this 
laſt caſe there is one convenieney ; 
the acid falt being readily diſſo- 
tuble in water, ſo as to be got 
out without breaking the retort, 
which the others are not. | 
The acid of nitre is next in 
ſtrength to the vitriolic, and diſ- 
lodges all but that from alkaline 
falts or earths. It differs from all 
the ather acids in deflagrating with 
inflammable matters: if a ſolution 
of any inflammable ſubſtance, as 
hartſhorn, &c. in this acid be ſet to 
evaporate; as ſoon as the matter 
approaches to dryneſs, a violent 
detonation enſues. The chief uſe 
of this acid is as a menſtroum for 
certain minerals, and as the _ 
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of ſome particular preparations, of 
which hereafter. * been given 
likewiſe diluted with any conve- 
nient vehicle, as a diuretic, from 
ten to fifty drops. - 


* -SPIRITUS SALIS MARINI 


— 


* 


5 Glauberi. ata 
_ Glauber's ſpirit 'of ſea ſalt. 


Take two pounds of ſea ſalt, and 
the ſame quantity of ſtrong ſpirit 
or oil of vitriol. Dilute the acid 
ſpirit with a pint of water, and 
pour this mixture, by little and 
little, on the ſalt. under a chim- 


* ney; then diſtal, at firſt with a 


ntle, and afterwards with a 
— fire. N g 


Edinb. | 1 


Put into a yok retort two pounds 


of ſea falt decrepitated (that is, 
dried over the fire till it ceaſes to 


- crackle, and pour thereon, by lit- 


tle and little, one pound of oil 


of vitriol diluted with an equal 


quantity of warm water. Place 
the retort in ſand; and, with a 
fire gradually increaſed, diſtil to 
dryneſs. This ſpirit is rectified 
by a ſecond diſtillation, in a 
glaſs cucurbit, with a head and 
receiver adapted to it: by the 
heat of a water-bath the phlegm 
BY ariſe, leaving the ſpirit -_- 


Tur marine acid ariſes, not in 


red fumes like the nitrous, but in 


white ones. The addition of wa- 


ter is more neceſſary here than in 
the foregoing proceſs; the marine 


vapours being ſo volatile, as ſcarce 
to condenſe without ſome adven- 
titious humidity; and hence the 


' retification, directed in the ſecond 


proceſs, does not ſucceed ſo well as 
that of the nitrous acid, a part of 


the marine ſpirit ariſing along with, 


the phlegm. The oil of vitriol 
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is moſt conveniently mixed with 
the water in an earthen or ſtone- 
ware veſſel ; for unleſs the mixture 
is made exceeding ſlowly, it grows 
ſo. hot as to endanger breaking a 
glaſs one. 

The ſpirit of ſea ſalt is the 
weakeſt of the mineral acids, but 
ſtronger than any of the vegetable: 
it requires a greater fire to diſtil it 
than that of nitre, yet is more 
readily diſſipated by = action of 
the air. It is uſed chiefly as a 
menſtruum, for the making of o- 
ther preparations: ſometimes like- 
wiſe it is given, properly diluted, 
as an antiphlogiſtic, aperient, and 
diuretic, from ten to ſixty or ſe- 
venty drops. 


SPIRITUS SALI1S, 
I Spirit of alt. 
Take a pound of fea ſalt thorough- 
ly dried, and three pounds of 
powdered bricks. Mix, and put 
them into an earthen retort, of 
ſuch a ſize that they may fill 
\ only one half of it. Place the 
retort in a reverberatory furnace,, 
adapt to it a large receiver, and 
lute: well the junQures. Let 
the fire be applied, at firſt very 
ſparingly, and afterwards in- 
creaſed by degrees, until all the 
ſpirits are driven over in the 
form of clouds. When the veſ- 
ſels are grown cold, pour out 
the diſtilled liquor into a glaſs 
cucurbit, and gently abſtract 
from it the phlegm, which will 

leave the ſpirit pure. 


InsTEeap of brickduſt, ſome have 
uſed bolar earths and clays, It 
has been ſuppoſed, that theſe ſub- 
ſtances a& by diſcontinuing and di- 
viding the particles of the ſalt, ſo 
as to enable the fire to expel the 
ſpirit : if this was true, glaſs or 
ſand would prove equally ſervice- 
able, and the ſame intermedipm 

: would 


Chap. 8. 3 


would anſwer as well for a num- 


ber-of times as at firſt ; the reverſe 
of which, experiments ſhew to be 
true, Brick-earth, and other ſub- 
ſtances of this kind, contain a 
ſmall quantity of vitriolic acid, 
whoſe known property it is to diſ- 
engage the acid of ſea ſalt, and 
which is the only part of them of 
uſe in-this proceſs. The quantity 
of ſpirit, therefore, obtained by 
theſe intermedia, is only in pro- 
portion to that of the acid con- 
tained in them, which is extremely 
ſmall. This has occaſioned ſome 
to make uſe of vitriol, as contain- 
ing a larger quantity -of the vi- 
triolic acid : - but though vitriol is 
in this reſpe& greatly preferable 
to brickduſt, or the argillaceous 
earths; yet in another, it is found 
leſs eligible; its metallic part ſo 
ſtrongly adheres to the marine acid, 
as to keep it down after it is ſepa- 
rated from its baſis, or elſe ariſes 
along with it, and defiles the pro- 
duct. Theſe methods therefore of 
. extraCting the ſpirit of ſalt have 
been for ſome time laid aſide; the 
foregoing, in which the pure vi- 
triolic acid itſelf is uſed, being in 
all reſpects more convenient and 
advantageous, 


AQUA FORTIS. 
Lond. _ 

Take of 
Nitre, 5 


Green vitriol uncalcined, each 
» three pounds; 4 
The ſame vitriol calcined, one 
pound and a half. 
Mix them well together, and diſtil 
with a very ſtrong fire, as long 
as any red vapour ariſes, 


AQUA FORTIS SIMPLEX. 
Single aquafortts. 
dinb 


no. 
Take two parts of vitriol calcined 
to whiteneſs, and one part of 
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powdered nitre. Mix them very 
well together, and fill therewith 
an earthen retort to two-thirds ; 
then fit on a large receiver, and 
proceed to diſtillation ; which is 
to be performed in the ſame 
manner as directed for ſpirit of 


falt. 1 


Tus vitriol here is not liable to 
the inconvenience mentioned in 
the foregoing remark : it only oc- 


caſions a greater heat to be ne- 


ceſſary than when the pure vitriolic 
acid is uſed, for the acid of the vi- 
triol maſt be extricated before it 
can act on the nitre; the fire, 


however, muſt not be extremely 


ſtrong, otherwiſe ſome of the me- 
tallic parts of the vitriol will be 
forced over along with the nitrous 
acid: the direction of thoroughly 
mixing the ingredients ought to be 
well attended to, for if this is 
neglected, or but ſlightly perform- 
ed, the due quantity of acid will 
not be obtained. The produce of 
theſe proceſſes is a ſpirit of nitre 
containing ſo much more phlegm, 
or watery moiſture, than Glauber's 
ſpirit, as the vitriol employed in 
its preparation does more than an 
equivalent quantity of oil of vitriol. 


AQUA FORTIS DUPLEX, 


Double aquafortis. 
Edinb. 


Green vitriol calcined to white - 
neſs, 2 * 
Clay dried and powdered, 
| Powdered nitre, of each equal 
parts. . 
Mix them well together, and diſtil 
in an earthen retort as above. 


Tunis proceſs is an unartful one. 


The clay appears to be of very 


little uſe, though the contrivers of 
the proceſs ſeem, from the re- 
duction of the vitriol, to have 
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the ſalts. It would doubtleſs. be 
better to omit the clay, and increaſe 


the quantity of the vitriol ; which, 


in order to make- the aquafortis of 
the ſtrength here intended, ſhould 


undergo a farther degree of calci- 


nation. 

+ The great demand which there 
is in ſundry buſineſſes for aquafor- 
-tis has occaſioned the preparation 


of it to become a trade by itſelf. 


Hence larger and leſs expenſive in- 
ſtruments than thoſe mentioned a- 
bove, have been contrived. The 
common diſtilling veſſel is a large 
iron pot, with an earthen, or ſtone- 
ware ſtill-head, to which is adapt- 


[ed a large glaſs globe, or elſe a 


jar made of the ſame kind of clay 
as the head. The workmen are 
not at the trouble either of drying 
the vitriol, or pounding the nitre, 
but throw them both promiſcu- 


ouſly into the pot, where the fire 


ſoon liquefies, and mixes them to- 
gether. The aquafortis, prepar- 
ed after this manner, is extremely 
impure, and utterly unfit for many 
purpoſes, ſuch in particular are the 
ſolution of mercury and of ſilver: 
the violence of the fire, employed 
in the operation, never fails to ele- 
vate ſome of the metallic parts of 
the vitriol; the nitre is uſed rough 
or unrefined, . which containing a 
portion of ſea ſalt, ſends over ſome 
of the marine along with the ni- 
trous acid ; nor are the ingredients 
free from bits of wood, or other 
vegetable matters, which burning 
in the proceſs foul the ſpirit with 
an empyreumatic oil, giving it, at 
the ſame time, an high colour. 


If therefore common aquafortis 


be employed in any medicinal pre- 
-paration, it ought to be previouſly 
-purified ; the moſt effectual me- 
thod of- doing which is the fol- 
lowing. | 


} 
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laid conſiderable ſtreſs on it: all it 
can do is to binder the melting of 


AQUA FORTIS PURIFICATA, 
Purified aquafortis, 

Drop into the aquafortis a drop or 
two of ſolution of filver. If it 
becomes milky or cloudy, drop 
in a little more of the ſolution, 
till a freſh addition occaſions no 
further change; allowing pro- 
per intervals for the white mat- 
ter to ſettle, that the effect of 
a new addition may be the. bet- 
ter perceived. Ihen pour the 
liquor into a- glaſs retort, and 

diſtil in a ſand-heat to dryneſs. 


Tan milkineſs produced by the 
ſolution of ſilver is a certain mark 
of marine or vitriolic acid in the 


aquafortis; the ſilver abſorbing 


thoſe acids, and forming with them 
a concrete which the liquor is inca- 
pable of holding diſſolved. If the 
aquafortis is not made at all cloudy 
by this ſolution, we may be certain 
of its having been previouſly free 
from the leaſt admixture of thoſe 
heterogeneous atids ; and when it 
ceaſes to become milky from a freſh 
addition, we may be equally cer- 


tain, that how much ſoever it might 


have contained of them at firſt, they 
are now perfectly ſeparated. _ 
The ſolution of filver is to be 


made in aquafortis already puri- 


fied. Where this 'cannot be had, 
the little quantity generally ſuffi- 
cient for the preſent purpoſe, -may 
be made in the common impure 


fort of aquafortis, which will be 


purified during the diſſolution it- 
ſelf. Put a thin bit of ſilver in- 
to a little of the aquafortis, and 
ſet the vial in a ſand-heat: if 
the aquafortis is pure, numerous 
minute bubbles will iſſue from the 
ſilver on all ſides, and the metal 
will gradually diſſolve without al- 
tering the tranſparency of the li- 
quor : but if the aquafortis con- 


tains matine or vitriolic acid, it 


will quickly become milky, 


thoſe 
acids 
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acids uniting with the ſilver, as in 
the above proceſs, as faſt as the ni- 
trous acid diſſolves it. As the white 
matter -precipitates upon, and ad- 
heres to, the ſurface of the filver, 
ſo as to impede the further action 
of the menſtruum; the liquor muſt 
be filtered and treated in the ſame 
manner with a bit of freſh falyer ; 
if any milkineſs ſtill enſues, the ope- 
ration muſt be repeated with ano: 
ther piece of the metal, till all the 
foreign acids are ſeparated, , and 
the filver is found to diſſolve clear. 
Good aquafortis takes up about 
half its own weight of filver. . 
The ſilver may be recovered from 
the white ſettlings, without any 
conſiderable loſs, D the following 
method. ** 
Let the matter be thoroughly dried, 
then mixed with a little potaſh, 
and the mixture made into a 
paſte witl oil. Put this paſte 
into a crucible, ſurrounding it 
every where with a little more 
potaſn. Set the crucible in a 
proper furnace, and gradually 
raiſe the fire ſo as to bring the 
whole into fuſion. When the 
- - Crucible is grown cold, a lump 


of fine filver will be found in 


the bottom. 


AQUA FORTIS COMPOSITA. 
. agquafortis. 
nd. | 


Fake ſixteen ounces of aquafortis, 


and one dram of ſea ſalt. Diſtil 


them to dryneſs, 


Tuts is deſigned as a menſtruum 
for quickſilver, for the preparation 
of the red mercurial corroſive, or 
red precipitate as it is called; 
which the marine acid in this com- 
pound liquor renders of a more 
iparkling appearance, and more 
beautiful to the eye, than when 
made with the nitrous acid alone, 


/ 
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AQUA REGIA. : 
Edinb. TSF! 
Put an ounce of powdered ſal am- 
moniac into a large cucurbit, and 
add to it, by little and little at 
a time, four ounces of ſpirit, of 
nitre, or double aquafortis, Let 
them ſtand together in a ſand- 
heat, till the Pie is entirely diſ⸗ 
„ e 
Tux glaſs in which the mix? 
ture 1s made ſhould be placed uns. 
der a chimney (to carry up the of- 
fenfive vapour) and its orifice by ge 
neans ſtopt till ſuch time as the falt 
is perfectly diſſolyed, and the fumes 
ceaſe to ariſe. with im petuoſity. 
Theſe cautions. are extremely ne- 
ceſſary, if the proceſs: be Katy W's 
according to the directions above. 
But if the ſal ammoniac, - finely 
powdered, be gradually added t 
the acid ſpirit (which ought to be 
of a middle degree of ſtrength be- 
tween ſingle aquafortis and Rrong 
ſpirit pf nitre) the ſolution will pro- 
ceed without any inconvenience z 
and may be finiſhed in a reaſonable 
compals of time, provided the mix- 
ture be now and then ſtirred, —The 
only uſe of aqua regia and the 
aquæ fortes, is as menſtrua for cer- 
tain mineral ſubſtances.. 


ACETUM DISTIELATUM, vel 
SPIRIT US ACETI. 
Diflilled vinegar, or ſpirit of 

| vinegar. | 

| Lond. | — 
Let vinegar be diſtilled wich a 
entle heat as long as the drops 

fal free from an empyreuma. 

If ſome part of the ſpirit which 
comes over firſt be thrown away, 

the reſt will be the ſtronger. 


Edinb. 

Put any quantity of the beſt vine-+ 
gar into a large, ſhallow, glaſs 
veſſel, and with a gentle heat, 
G g 2 in 
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in a ſand- bath, evaporate about 
one fourth part of it: then dittil 
the remainder in an alembic, 
with a plaſs head, gradually in- 
» creaſing the fire, as long as the 
_ ſpirit comes off clear. 


ee ee 
Tus proceſs may be performed 
either in a common ſtill with its 
head, or in a retort. The bet- 
ter kinds of wine vinegar ſhould 
be made uſe of : thoſe prepared 
from malt liquors, however fine 
and clear they may ſeem to be, 
contain a large quantity of a 
viſcous ſubſtance, as appears from 
the ſlimineſs and ropineſs to which 
they are very 2 ſubject; this 
por only hinders the acid parts 
from ariſing freely, but likewiſe is 
apt to mike the vinegar boil over 
into the recipient, and at the ſame 
time diſpoſes it to receive a diſ- 
agreeable impreſſion from the fire. 
And indeed, with the beſt kind of 
vinegar, if the diſtillation be car- 
ried on to any 2 * length, it is 
extremely difficult to avoid an em- 
-pyreuma. The beſt method of 
preventing this inconvenience is, if 
a retort be made uſe of, to place 
*the ſand but a little way pp its 
"tides, and when ſomewhat more 
, than half the liquor is come over, 
to pour on the remainder a quan- 
tity of freſh vinegar equal to that 
of the liquor drawn off: this may 
de repeated. three or four times; 
the vinegar ſupplied at each time 
being previouſly made hot: the 
addition of cold liquor would not 
only prolong the operation, but 
alſo endanger breaking the re- 
tort. If the common {till is em- 
f n it ſhould likewiſe be occa- 
' fhonally ſupplied with freſh vine- 
gar, in proportion as the ſpirit 
runs off; and this continued, until 
che proceſs can be conveniently car- 
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ried no farther : the diſtilled ſpirit 
muſt be rectified by a ſecond diſtil- 
lation in a retort, or glaſs alembic, 
for though the head and receiver 
be of glaſs or ſtone-ware, the acid 
will contract a metallic taint from 
the pewter worm. 

Ide reſiduum of this proceſs is 
commonly thrown away as uſeleſs, 
though if | ſkilfally managed, it 
might be made to turn to good ac- 
count ; the moſt acid parts of the 
vinegar ftill remaining in it. Mix- 
ed with about three times its 
weight of fine dry ſand, and com- 
mitted to diſtillation in a retort, 
with a well-regulated fire, it yields 
an exceeding ſtrong acid ſpirit ; to- 
gether with an empyreumatic oil, 


- which taints the ſpirit with a dif- 


agreeable odour. This acid is 
nevertheleſs, without any rectifica- 
tion, better for ſome purpoſes (as a 
little of it will go a great way) 
than the pure ſpirit; particularly 
for making the ſal diureticus of the 


London diſpenfatory ; for there the 


oily matter, on which its ill flavour 


depends, is burnt out by the calci- 


nation. > 


IT be ſpirit of vinegar is a purer 


and ſtronger acid than vinegar it- 
ſelf, with which it agrees in other 
reſpets. The medical virtues of 
theſe liquors may be ſeen in the 
ſection of acids, page 61, and un- 
der the article Acxruu, Pag- 74+ 
their principal difference from the 
mineral acids conſiſts in their bein 


milder, leſs ſtimulating, leſs diſpoſ- 


ed to affect the kidneys, and pro- 
mote the urinary ſecretions, or to 


coagulate the animal juices. The 


matter, left aſter the diſtillation in 


glaſs veſſels, though not uſed in 


medicine, would doubtleſs. prove a 
ſerviceable detergent, ſaponaceous 
acid; and in this light it ſtands 
recommended by Boerhaave. 


'$KCT. 
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8 E C T. V. 
Combination of acid with vinous ſpirits, 


LL the mineral acids, on 

being mixed with ſpirit of 
wine, raiſe a great ebullition and 
heat. If the acid is in imall quan- 
tity, it unites intimately with the 
vinous ſpirit, ſo as to ariſe with it 
in diſtillation. The taſte, and all 
the characters of acidity, are de- 
ſtroy ed; and the mixture acquires 
a grateful flavour, which neither of 
the ingredients had before. 


SPIRITUS VITRIOLI DULCIS. 


Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol. 
Lond 


na. 

Take of the ſtrong ſpirit or oil of 
vitriol, one pound; of rectified 
ſpirit of wine, one pint. Cau- 
tiouſly mix them together by lit- 
tle and little at a time, and 
diſtil the mixture, with a very 
2 heat, till a black froth 

gins to ariſe: then immedi- 
ately remove the whole from 
the fire, leſt this froth ſhould 
paſs over into the recipient, and 
fruſtrate the operation. 


Edinb. 


Into four pints of re&ified ſpirit 


of wine, drop cautiouſly one 
und of oil of vitriol. Digeſt 
in à cloſe- ſtopt matraſs, with a 
very gentle warmth in ſand, for 
eight days; and then diſtil with 
a ſoft fire, till oily drops begin 
to appear in the neck of the 
retort. i 
Add to the diſtilled ſpirit, an 
equal meaſure of water, in which 
ſome ſalt of tartar has been diſ- 
ſolved, in the proportion of a 


dram of the ſalt to a pint of the 


water : mix them together, by 
ſhaking the veſſel; and draw 


off. the ſpirit again by a gentle 
=” gU | 


Tus different proportions of 
the acid ſpirit to the vinous in theſe 
proceſſes, make no variation in the 
quality of the produce, provided 
the diſtillation is duly conducted; 
all the redundant acid being left in 
the reſiduum. 

A good deal of caution is requi- 
ſite in mixing the two liquors. 
Some direct the ſpirit of wine to 
be put firſt into the retort, and the 
oil of vitriol to be poured upon it 
all at once; a method of proce- 
dure by no means adviſeable, as a 
violent heat and ebullition always 
enſue, which not only diſſipate a 
part of the mixture, but hazard alſo. 
the breaking of the veſſel, to the 
great —_ of the operator. Others 
put the oil of vitriol into the retort 
firſt, then by means of a funnel, 
with a long pipe that may reach 
down juſt to the ſurface of the 
acid, pour in the ſpirit of wine: 
if this is done with ſufficient cau- 
tion, the vinous ſpirit ſpreads itſelf 
on the ſurface of the oil of vitriol, 
and the two liquors appear diſtinct: 
on ſtanding for a week or two, the 
vinous ſpirit is gradually imbibed, 
without any commotion, and the 
veſſel. may then be ſafely ſhaken, | 
to complete the mixture ; but it 
the ſpirit is poured in too haſtily at 
firſt, or if the veſſel is moved be- 
fore the two liquors have in ſome 
degree incorporated, the ſame effect 
— as in the foregoing. caſe. 
The only ſecure way is, to add the 
oil of vitriol to the ſpirit of wine 
by a little quantity at a time, wait- 
ing till the firſt addition is incor- 
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et that enſues is inconſiderable, 


and the mixture is effected without 


any inconvenience. N 
The diſtillation ſhould be per- 
formed with an equable and very 

entle heat, and not continued ſo 
| A as till a black froth begins to 
appear q for before this time a li- 
quor will ariſe of a very different 
nature from the ſpirit here intended. 
The ſeveral products are moſt com- 
modiouſly kept apart by uſing a 
tubulatea receiver, fo placed, that 
its pipe may convey the matter 
which ſhall come over, into a vial 
ſet underneath : the juncture of 
the retort and recipient is to be 
luted with a paſte made of linſeed 
meal, and further ſecured by a piece 
of *wet bladder: the lower junc- 
ture may be cloſed only with ſome 


Toft wax, that the vial may be oc- 


cahonally removed with eaſe. 

The true dulcified ſpirit ariſes in 
thin ſubtile vapours, which con- 
denſe upon the ſides of the reci- 
pient in ſtreight ſtriæ. It is colour- 
leſs as water, very volatile, inflam- 
mable, of an extremely fragrant 
ſmell, in taſte ſomewhat aromatic. 

After the fire has been kept up 


for ſome time, white fumes ariſe, 


which either form irregular ſtriæ, 


or are collected into — f round 


drops like oil: on the firſt appear- 
arice of theſe, the vial (or the re- 
ceiver, if a common one is made 
uſe of) muſt be taken away. If 
another be ſubſtituted, and the di- 


ſtillation continued, an acid liquor 


comes over, of an exceeding pun- 
gent ſmell, like the fumes of burn- 
ing brimſtone. At length a black 
froth begins haſtily to ariſe, and 
Prevents our carrying the proceſs 
Farther. 

On the ſurface of the ſulphureous 
ſpirit is found ſwimming a ſmall 


quantity of oil, of a light yellow 
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porated beſore another quantity is 
| pot in: by this management, the 


colour, a ſtrong, penetrating, and 
very agreeable ſmell. This oil 
eems to be nearly of the ſame na- 
ture with the eſſential oils of vege- 
tables. It readily and totally diſ- 
ſolves in rectiſied ſpirit of wine, 
and communicates to a large quan- 
tity of that menſtruum the taſte and 
ſmell of the aromatic or dulciſied 
ſpirit. | 

The matter remaining after the 
diſtillation is of a dark blackiſh co- 
lour, and ſtill highly acid. Treat- 
ed with freſh ſpirit of wine, in the 
ſame manner as before, it yields 
the ſame productions; till at length, 
all the acid that remains unvolati- 
lized being ſatiated with the in- 
flammable oily matter of the ſpirit, 
the compound proves a bitumin- 
ous, ſulphureous maſs ; which ex- 
poſed to the fire in open veſſels, 
readily burns, leaving a conſider- 
able quantity of fixt aſhes; in cloſe 
ones, explodes with violence; and 
with fixt alkaline ſalts, forms a com- 
pound, nearly ſimilar to one com- 
poſed of alkalies and ſulphur. 

| Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol has been 
for ſome time greatly eſteemed 
both as a menſtruum and a medi- 
eine. It diflolves ſome reſinous 
and bituminous ſubſtances more rea- 
dily than ſpirit of wine alone, and 
extracts elegant tinctures from ſun- 
dry vegetables; eſpecially if recti- 
fied, as in the ſecond of the above 
proceſſes, from a little fixt alkaline 
ſalt, to ſeparate any redundant aci- 
dity. As a medicine, it promotes 
perſpiration and the urinary ſecre- 
tion, expels flatulencies, and in 
many caſes abates ſpaſmodic ftric- 
tures, eaſes pains and -procures 
ſleep : the doſe is from ten to eighty 
or ninety drops 'in any convenient 
vehicle. It is not eſſentially dif- 
ferent from the celebrated anodyne 
liquor of Hoffman; to which it is, 
by the author himſelf, not unfre- 


quently directed as a ſuccedaneum. 


Liquor 


— 


Liquor anoDYNUS MINERALIS 
3 HorruANNI. 
Hoffman's mineral anodyne liquor. 
Into half a pound of concentrated 
oil of vitriol, placed in a large 
glaſs retort, pour by little and lit- 
tle, through a long-ſtemmed fun- 
nel, one pint and a half of highly 
rectiſied ſpirit of wine. Stop the 
mouth of the retort, digeſt for 
ſome days, and then diſtil with a 
very gentle heat. At firſt a fragrant 
ſpirit of wine will ariſe; and 
after it, a more fragrant volatile 
ſpirit, to be caught in a freſh re- 
ceiver. The receiver being again 
changed, a ſulphureous, volatile, 
acid phlegm comes over; and at 
length a weer oil of witriol, 
which ſhould be immediately ſe- 
parated, leſt it be abſorbed by 
the phlegm. Mix the firſt and 
ſecond ſpirits together, and in 
two ounces of this mixture diſ- 
ſolve twelve drops of the ſweet 
oil. If the liquor has any ſul- 
hureous ſmell, rediſtil it from a 
ittle ſalt of tartar. Pariſ. 


WHETHER this is the exact pre- 
aration, ſo much recommended 
and ſo often preſcribed by Hoffman, 
as an anodyne and antiſpaſmodic, we 
cannot determine. We learn from 
his own writings, that his anodyne 


liquor was compoſed of the dulci- 


fied ſpirit of vitriol, and the aroma- 
tic oil which ariſes after it ; but not 
in what proportions he mixed them 
together. The college of Wirtem- 
berg ſeem to think that all the oil 
was mixed with all the ſpirit ob- 
tained in one operation, without 
regard to the preciſe quantities, 


Aqua RABELLIANA., 
Eau de Rabel. 
Take four ounces of oil of vitriol, 
and twelve ounces of rectiſied 
| ens of wine. Pour the vinous 
_ ſpirit. gradually into the acid, and 
. . digeſt in a cloſe matraſs. Pariſ. 
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Tuis liquor has been greatly ce- 
lebrated in France as a reſtringent, 
and for the ſame purpoſes as the + 
dulcified ſpirit ;_ from which it dif- 
fers in having a conſiderable acidity. 


SPIRITUS ATHEREUS, 
Ethereal ſpirit. © 
Edinb. | 
Take dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, rec- 
tified” as in the ſecond of the 
foregoing proceſſes under that 
title, page 453. 15 
Water in which ſalt of tartar has 
been diſſolved, in the propor- 
tion there preſcribed; of each 
equal parts. 
Mix them together, then ſuffer them 
to reſt, and ſeparate the ethereal 
ſpirit which 27 to the top. 
Great part of the dulcified ſpirit 
of vitriol may be recovered 
from the remaining liquor by 
diſtillation. wc: 


Tas preparation of this ſingu- 
lar fluid, now firſt received into a 
ui pharmacopceia, has hitherto 

een confined to a few hands; for 


though ſeveral proceſſes have been 


publiſhed for obtaining it, the ſuc- 


ceſs of moſt of them is precarious, 


and ſome of them are accompanied 
alſo with danger to the operator. 
The principal difficulty conſiſts in 
the diſtillation of the dulcified ſpi- 
rit of vitriol : where that ſpirit it- 
ſelf only is wanted, the method 
above directed for it ſucceeds in 
perfection: but when it is made 
with a view to the ether, a little 
variation is neceſſary, for only a 
ſmall quantity of ether can be ſe- 

arated from the ſpirit ſo prepared. 
There, the diſtillation is -performed 
with an equable and gentle heat : 
here the fire ſhould be haſtily. 
raiſed, ſo as to make the liquor 
boil, for on this circumſtance the 
produce of ether principally de- 
pends. (See a paper on this ſub- 
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be ſurrounded with ſand in an iron 
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ject by Dr. Morris, in the ſecond achs, by being applied externally to 
volume of the Medical Obſerva- the part, and to relieve the tooth-- 
tions and Inquiries, publiſhed by ach, by being laid on the afflicted 
a ſociety of phyſicians in Lon- jaw. It a, Pave given alſo inter- 
don.) The heat may be kept up nally, with benefit, in whooping 
to this degree till the black froth coughs, and hyſterical caſes, from 


begins to appear: but it is more two or three drops to five and 
adviſable, when the ebullition has twenty, in a glaſs of wine or wa- 


continued for a little time, to abate ter; which ſhould be ſwallowed 


the heat. The moſt ſecure, way as quick as poſſible, as the ether 
will be, as ſoon as the mixture boils ſo ſpeedily exhales. 
with large bubbles, to entirely re- AFR | 
move the fire: the retort ſhould SPIRITUS NITRI DULCIS. 
Dulcified ſpirit of nitre. 
t, and the heat, which theſe have ond. 

y this time acquired, will be ſuf- Take a quart of rectified ſpirit of 
ficient for keeping up the ebullition wine, and half a pound of Glau- 
a little longer, and for compleating ber's ſpirit of nitre. Mix them, 
the diſtillation. The diſtilled ſpirit by pouring the nitrous ſpirit in- 


is to be drawn over again from ſome 


 fixtalkaline ſalt; but the addition of 


water, in this rectification, does not 
appear to be neceſſary. The ether 
is to be ſeparated from the recti- 


fed ſpirit in the manner above pre- 
ſeribed. 5 6 


Tur ether or ethereal ſpirit is 
the lighteſt, moſt volatile, and in- 
flammable, of all known liquids. 


It is lighter than the moſt high- 
1y rectified ſpirit of wine, in the 


proportion of about 7 to 8: a 
drbp, let fall on the hand, eva- 
porates almoſt in an inſtant, ſcarce- 


ly rendering the part moiſt. It does 


not mix, or only in a ſmall quan- 
tity, with water, ſpirit of wine, 


to the other; and diftil with 
a gentle heat, as long as the 
liquor which comes over does 
not raiſe any efferveſence with 
lixivial ſalts. p 


Edinb. S236 

Pat three parts of rectified ſpirit 
of wine into a large bolt-head, 
and gradually add thereto one 
part of ſpirit of nitre. Digeſt 
them together for two days ; 
and then diſtil in a ſand-heat, 
according to art; taking care, 
towards the end of the opera- 
tion, that the retort break not 
from too great a heat. 


Here the operator muſt take 


alkaline . lixivia, volatile alkaline care not to invert the order of mix- 
ſpirits, or acids ; but is a powerful ing the two liquors, by pouring the 
diffolvent for oils, balſams, reſins, vinous ſpirit into the acid; for if 
and other analogous ſubſtances, It he ſhould, a violent efferveſcence 
his a fragrant odour, which, in and heat would enſue, and the 
conſequence of the volatility of the matter be diſperſed in highly nox- 
fluid, is diffuſed through a large ious red fumes. The moſt conve- 


ſpace. Its medical effects are not nient and ſafe method of perform- 


as yet much known, though it is ing the mixture ſeems to be, to put 
not to be doubted that a fluid of the inflammable ſpirit into a large 
ſo much ſubrility maſt have conſi- -glaſs body with a narrow mouth, 

derable ones. It has often been placed under a chimney, and to 


found to give eaſe in violent head- pour upon it the acid, by means of 


a plaſs 


*. " 
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a glaſs funnel, in very ſmall quan- 
tities at a time; ſhaking the veſſel 
as ſoon as the efferveſcence enſu- 
ing upon each addition ceaſes, -be- 
fore a freſh quantity is put in: 
by this means, the glaſs will heat 
equally, and be prevented from 
breaking. During the action of 
the two ſpirits upon one another, 
the veſſel ſhould be lightly cover- 
ed; if cloſe ſtopt, it will burſt; 
and if left entirely open, ſome of 
the more valuable parts will ex- 
hale. Lemery dire&s the mixture 
to be made in an open veſſel: by 
which unſcientifical procedure, he 
uſually loſt, as he himſelf obſerves, 
half his. liquor; and we may pre- 
ſume that the remainder was not 
the medicine here intended. 
The liquors, mixed together, 
ſhould be ſuffered to reſt for at 
leaſt twelve hours, that the fumes 
may entirely ſubſide, and the u- 
nion be in ſome meaſure completed, 
The diſtillation ſhould be perform- 
ed with a very ſlow and well re- 
gulated fire; otherwiſe the vapour 
will expand with ſo much force as 
to burſt the veſſels. Wilſon ſeems 
to have experienced the juſtneſs of 
this obſervation ; and hence di- 
rects the juncture of the retort and 
receiver not to be luted, or but 
ſlightly: if a tubulated recipient, 
with its upright long pipe, be made 
uſe of, and the diſtillation per- 
formed with the heat of a water- 
bath, the veſſels may be luted 
without any danger; this method 
has likewiſe another advantage, as 
it aſcertains the time when the ope- 
ration is finiſhed : examining the 
diſtilled ſpirit every now and then 
with alkaline ſalts, as directed a- 


bove, is ſufficiently troubleſome : 
whilſt in a water-bath, we m 

ſafely draw over all that will ariſe, 
for this heat will elevate no more 


of the acid than what is dulcifed 


by the vinous ſpirit, 


Dulcified ſpirit of nitre has been 
long held, and not undeſervedly, 
in great eſteem, It quenches thirtt, 
promotes the natural ſecretions, ex- 
pels flatulencies, and moderately 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach: it may be 
given from twenty drops to a dram, 
in any convenient vehicle. Mixed 
with a ſmall quantity of ſpirit of 
harthorn, the ſpiritus volatilis aro- 
maticus, or any other alkaline ſpi- 


rit, it proves a mild yet efficacious, 


diaphoretic, and often notably diu- 
retic ; eſpecially in ſome febrile 
caſes where ſuch a ſalutary evacua- 
tion is wanted, A ſmall propor- 
tion of this ſpirit added to malt ſpi- 
rits, gives them a flavour approach- 
ing to that of French brandy. . 


SPIRITUS SALIS DULCIS. 
Dulcified ſpirit of ſalt. 
fie 4 A f /e 


This is made with ſpirit of ſalt, 
after the ſame manner as dulci- 
fied ſpirit of nitre, | 


Tux dulcification of the ſpirit of 
ſalt does not ſucceed ſo perfectly, 
as that of the two foregoing acids, 
only a minute portion of it uniting 
with the ſpirit of wine, and unleſs 
the proceſs is ſkilfully managed, 
ſcarce any. Some' have held this 
ſpirit in great eſteem againſt weak- 
neſs of the ſtomach, indigeſtion, 
and the like, following from hard 
drinking; at preſent it is not often 
made uſe of or kept in the ſhops. 


* 
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SECT; VL 
Neutral ſalts. 
HEN any acid and any al- There is another kind of com- 
kaline ſalts are mixed to- pound falts, formed by the coali- 


ether, in ſuch proportion that 
| —.— of them 3 nl they 
form by their coalition a new com- 
pound, called EUTRAL. In all the 
combinations of this kind (except 
ſome of thoſe with vegetable acids) 
the alkali and acid are ſo ſtrongly 
retained by one another, that they 
are not to be diſunited by any de- 
gree of fire. How volatile " at 

e acid was by itſelf, if combined 
with a fixt alkali, it proves almoſt as 
fixt as the pure alkali: if the al- 
kali is of the volatile kind, the 
compound proves alſo volatile, ſub- 
liming in its whole ſabſtance, with- 
out any ſeparation of its parts. 
There are, however, means of pro- 
curing this diſunion by the inter- 
vention of other bodies, as we have 
already ſeen in the ſeparation of 
the volatile alkali of ſal ammoniac, 
and of the acids of nitre and- ſea 
falt: but in all caſes of this kind, 
only one of the ingredients of the 
neutral ſalt can poſſibly be obtained 
By itſelf, the ſeparation of this hap- 
pening ſolely in virtue of the ſuper- 
added body uniting with the other. 


tion of acids with earthy and me- 
tallic bodies. Theſe ſalts differ 
from the true neutral ones in ſeveral 
obvious properties: ſome of them 
change blue vegetable juices to a 
green like alkalies, and others to a 
red like acids, while neutral ſalts 
make no change in the colour : 
mixed with boiling milk, they co- 
2 it, while neutral ſalts ra- 

er prevent its coagulation: from 
moſt of them, the acid is diſunited 
by fire, without the intervention of 
any additional matter, of which we 
have ſeen an inſtance in the diſtil- 
lation of the acid of vitriol: but 
the moſt diſtinguiſhing, and uni- 
verſal, character of theſe ſalts is, 
that ſolutions of them, on the 
addition of any fixt alkali, grow 
turbid, and depoſite their earth or 
metal. It were to be wiſhed that 
cuſtom had appropriated ſome par- 
ticular name to the ſalts of this 
claſs, to prevent their being con- 
founded, which ſeveral of them 
have often been, with the perfect 
neutral ſalts. 


* ViTRIOLIC| NITROUS | MARINE ACE10US 
[Common rixT| Vitriolated] Common [Regeneratea| Sal diure- 
| ALKALT. tartar. nitre. ſea ſalt. ticus. 

I Arxatiot | Glauber's | Cubical Sea falt, |Afalt fimila! 
* | SEA SALT. falt. nitre. | Ito fal diuret. 
» | VoLaTile | Philoſfophic | Volatile | Sal ammo- | Spiritus 

ALKALI., |fal ammon. |  nitre, niac. Mindereri. 
| CALCAREOUS Clones Calcareous | Calcareous | A ſubaſtrin- 
EARTH. *  nitre. ſmuriatic ſalt.] gent ſalt. 
. — catharti-| Purging ſalts, not aiſtinguitaed by 
cus amarus. any particular name. 
Solubte earth | ä Aitringeat ſalts, not diſtinguithed 
of LAY. Alum, by any particular name. | 


Chap. 8. 

The preceding table exhibits, at 
one view, the ſeveral compound 
falts reſulting from the union of 
each of the pure acids with each of 
the common alkalies and ſoluble 
earths; the acids being placed on 
the top, the alkalies and earths on 
the left hand, and the compound 
falts in the reſpective interſections ; 
and is thus to be underſtood. 
In the upright columns, under 
each of the acids, are ſeen the 
ſeveral compound ſalts reſulting 
from the uniou of that acid with 
the reſpective alkalies and earths 
on the left fide. 
verſe columns, oppoſite to each 
particular alkali and earth, are 
ſeen the compound falts reſult- 
ing from the union of that alkali 
or earth with the reſpective acids 
on the top; and, converſely, of 
each of the compound ſalts ex- 
preſſed in the table, the compo- 
nent parts are found on the top of 
the upright column, and on the 
left ſide of the tranſverſe column, 
in whoſe interſection that particular 
ſalt is placed. Some of theſe ſalts 
have been already treated of in the. 
Materia medica ; but it was thought 
proper to unite them here into one 
view, for the greater 22 in 
regard to their compoſition and the 
different properties which their com- 
ponent parts aſſume in different 
combinations. 


Cryſtallization of falts. + 


Tuis is a general operation o 
neutral and moſt of the other com- 
pound ſalts. It depends upon th 
principles: .that water, of a certai 
degree of heat, diſſolves, of any 
particular ſalt, only a certain de- 
terminate quantity: that on in- 
creaſing the heat, it diſſolves more 
and more (except only in one in- 
ſtance, common ſalt) till it comes 
to boil, at which time both its heat 
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TER Neutral | Salts, 


In the tranſ- 


139 

and diſſolving power are. at their 
height: that in returning to its firſt 
temperature, it throws of again 


all that the additional heat had 


enabled it to diſſolve: that inde- 
pendently of any increaſe or dimi- 
nution of heat, a gradual evapo- 
ration of the fluid itſelf will occa- 
ſion a proportional ſeparation of 
the ſalt: and that the particles 
of the ſalt, in this ſeparation from 
the water, unleſs too haſtily forced 
together by ſudden cooling, or ſtron 
evaporation, or diſturbed by extern 
cauſes, generally concrete into tranſ- 
parent and regularly figured maſſes, 
called cryſtals. The ſeveral ſalts aſ- 
ſume, in cryſtallization, figures pe- 
culiar to each : thus the cryſtals of 
nitre are hexagonal priſms ; thoſe 
of ſea ſalt, cubes; thoſe of alum, 
octohedral maſſes ; while ſal am- 
moniac ſhoots into thin fibrous plates 
like feathers. | 

The uſe of preparing ſalts in a 
cryſtalline form is not merely in 
regard to their elegance, but as a 
mark of, and the means of ſe- 
curing, their purity and perfection. 
From ſubſtances not diffoluble in 
water, they are purified by the pre- 
vious folution and filtration: by 
eryſtallization, one ſalt is purified 
from an admixture of ſach other 


ſaline bodies as diſſolve either more 
eaſily or more difficultly than itſelf. 


For if two or more falts be diſ- 
ſolved together in a certain quan- 
tity of hot water, the ſalt which 
requires the greateſt heat for its ſo- 
lution in that quantity of water, 
will firſt begin to ſeparate in cool- 
ing: and if the water is kept eva- 
porating, in an uniform heat, the 


ſalt which requires moſt water in 


at heat will be the firſt in cryſtal- 


lizing. In all caſes of this kind, if 
the proceſs is duly managed, the 
firſt ſhootings are generally well 


figured and pure: the ſucceeding 
ones, ſooner or later according 8 
ö 


* I 


=. 
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the quantity of the other falts in 
the liquor, retain an admixture 
.of thoſe ſalts, which they betray 
by their ſmallneſs and by their 
figure. | 
In order to the cryſtallization 

of ſaline ſolutions, it is cuſtom 

to boil down the liquor, till 
much of the fluid has exhaled, as 
that the ſalt begins to concrete 
from it even while hot, formin 
a pellicle upon the ſurface expaled 
to the air; when this mark ap- 
\ pears, the whole is removed into 
à cold place. This method ſel - 
dom affords perfect cryſtals: for 
when water is thus ſaturated with 
the ſalt in a boiling heat, and then 
ſuddenly cooled; the 
the ſalt run haſtily and irregular- 
ly together, and form only a con- 
"fuſed ſemitranſparent maſs. It is 
by flow concretion that moſt ſalts 
aſſume their cryſtalline form in per- 
fection. The evaporation ſhould be 
gentle, and continued no longer, 
+a till ſome drops of the liquor, 
in a heat below boiling, being 
let fall upon a cold glaſs plate, 
- diſcover cryſtalline filaments : the 


liquor is then immediately to be 


removed from the fire into a leſs 
warm, but not a cold place; and 
the veſſel covered with a cloth 
to prevent the acceſs of cold air, 
and the formation of a pellicle, 
which falling down through the 
fluid, would diſturb the regula- 
rity of the cryſtallization. This 
is the moſt effectual method for 
moſt ſalts ; though there are ſome, 
. whoſe cryſtallization is to be ef- 
feted, not by an abatement of 
the heat, but by a continued equa- 
ble evaporation of the fluid ; ſuch 
in particular is fea ſalt. 

Salts retain in cryſtallization a 
portion of the aqueous fluid, with- 
out betraying any marks of it to 
the eye ; on this their cryſtalline 
form appears in great meaſure to 


ticles of 
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depend. The quantity of- phlegm 
or water varies in different ſalts : 
dry cryſtals of nitre were found, 
on ſeveral careful trials, to con- 
tain about one-twentieth of their 
weight; thoſe of alum, one-fixth ; 
ſea ſalt, one-fourth ; borax, green 
vitriol, and the purging. ſalts, no 
leſs than one half. The ſame ſalt 


appears always to retain nearly the 


ſame quantity. 
Some ſalts diſſolve in ſpirit of 


wine; and here alſo, as in water, 


the ſolution is limited, though the 
falt is not eafily recovered in a 
cryſtalline form. Such in parti- 
cular are, combinations of the ni- 
trous acid with volatile alkalies, 
and with calcareous earths; of 
the marine acid with all the ſo- 
luble earths; of the acetous with 
fixt and volatile alkalies. Scarce 
any of the compound ſalts, whoſe 
acid is the vitriolic, are affected by 
vinous ſpirits. | 
Salts differ greatly. in their dif- 
poſition to aſſume and retain a 


_ cryſtalline form. Many, even of 


the compound kind, imbibe hu- 
midity like fixt alkalies, ſo as to 
cryſtallize with difficulty, and when 
cryſtallized, or exſiccated by heat, 
to deliquiate again in the air, Such 
are the combinations of the nitrous 
and marine acid with all the ſo- 
luble earths, and of the acetous 
both with earths and alkalies. The 
vitriolic acid, on the other hand, 
forms, with all the ſubſtances it 
diſſolves, permanent cryſtals; as 
do likewiſe the other mineral acid 
with all alkalies. 
The cryſtallization of thoſe ſalts, 
which are not diſſoluble in ſpirit 
of wine, is generally promoted 
by a ſmall addition of that ſpirit ; 
which, abſorbing the water, or 
weakening its diſſolving power on 


the ſalt, diſpoſes the falt to part 


from it more freely. 'The operator 
mult be careful however not to add 
too 


Chap. 8. 


too much of the ſpirit, -eſpecially 
where the ſalt is compoſed of an 
earthy or metallic body united 
with the acid; leſt it abſorb the 
acid as well as the water, and in- 
ſtead of a gradual and regular 
cryſtallization, haſtily precipitate 
the earth or metal in a powdery 
form. 


Mr. Rouelle, of the French 
academy of ſciences, has examined 
with great attention the phænome- 
na of the cryſtallization of ſalts, 
and publiſhed the reſult of his ob- 
ſervations in different volumes of 
the Memoirs of that academy. 
Among other curious particulars, 
he has given a general diſtribution 
of ſalts, in regard to their cry- 
ſtallization, which will be of prac- 
tical utility to the artiſt. 

He divides evaporation into 
three degrees; inſen/ible evapora- 
tion, or that effected by the na- 
tural warmth of the atmoſphere, 
from freezing up to the heat of 
the ſummer's ſun ; mean evapora- 
tion, commencing with the ſun's 
heat, and extending to that in 
which the exhaling ſteam is viſi- 
ble to the eye, and the liquor too 
hot to be endured by the hand ; 
and /trong evaporation, reachin 
from a to boiling. He 
divides falts into fix claſſes; the 


diſtinctions of which are taken 


from the degree of evaporation 
in which they cryſtallize moſt per- 
fectly, from the figure of their 
cryſtals, their diſpoſition to re- 
main ſingle or unite into cluſters, 
and their receiving an increaſe 
from a continuance of the cryſtal- 
lization. 


I. The firſt claſs conſiſts" 

of ſalts which cryſtallize 
into ſmall plates or very 
thin ſcales. The cryſtals 
are ſingle. They are, of 

all ſalts, thoſe which cry- | 


Selenites. 


II. Salts whoſe cryſtals are}. 
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ſtallize moſt frequently 
on the ſurface of their 
ſolutions, which retain 
leaſt water in their cry- 


ſtals, and re 
to diſſolve in. 


ire moſt 
They 


eryſtallize moſt — 


by inſenſible evapora- 
tion. 


cubes, cubes with the 


angles truncated, or py- 


II 


ramids of four or ſix 
ſides. They form ſingle, 
and change their figure 
by new accretions. By 
inſenſible evaporation 
they eryſtallize at the 
bottom, by mean evapo- 
ration at the ſurface, and 
by both kinds they prove 
perfect and regular: by 
ftrong evaporation, the 
liquor contracts a pelli- 
cle, and in cooling yields 
few cryſtals, and thoſe ill 
figured. | R 


I. Salts whoſe cryſtals are 
tetrahedral, pyramidal, 
parallelopipeds, rhom- 
beidal, and rhomboidal 
parallelopipeds; with the 
angles variouſly truncated 
according to different cir- 


cumſtances. They form 


ſingle (except that ſome 
few unite by the baſes) 
and change their figure 
by new accretions. They 
cryſtallize at the bottom, 
moſt perfectly by inſenſi- 
ble evaporation: by mean 
and ſtrong evaporation, 
the liquor contracts a 


ah 


pellicle, and in cooling 


the cryſtals adhere to. the 


pellicle, and prove con- 
fuſed and ill formed. 


Sedati ve alt . 


rini coagulatus, 


—— KS 


J. Vitriolated tarter. Ha ſalt. Spiritus ſalii ma- 


» Green wittrio 


gets alt 


Sei 
Blue witricl, White vitriol. Verdegris. 


. 


Borax. Cubical ure. 


They retain a large quan- 


tity of water. J 
{ IV. 


* 


| 


© Alum. 


ta 


- 


Tartar. 
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IV. Salts whoſe cryſtals" 


are flattened parallelopi- 
peds, with che extremi- 
ties terminating in two 
ſurfaces inclined to one 
another, ſo as to form a 
point and acute angles 
with the large ſides. 
They cluſter together, 
uniting, by the baſes, 


- Into tufts. The cryſtals | 


are largeſt and moſt re- 
- gular by inſenſible eva- 
- poration: by mean and 

Ray evaporation, a pel- 
licle is formed, and in 


Going the cryſtals prove 


very ſmall. They re- 
tain a large quantity of 
water in cryſtallization, 


and require little to a 


ſolve in. 


V. Salts whoſe cryſtals are” 
very long, in form of 
needles, priſms, or co- 
lumns of different ſurfa- 
ces. They ſhoot at the 
bottom, and cluſter to- 
ther into tufts of regu- 
figures. By inſenſi- 
ble evaporation they 
ſcarce ever cryſtallize | 
well. By mean and 
ſtrong evaporation, they 
ive a pellicle, and in 
ow cooling, if the eva- 


poration was not carried 


too far, they yield perfect · 
ly well formed cryſtals, 
which at frſt ſwim, but 
| foon fall to the bottom. 
If the evaporation was 
too long continued, the 
cryſtals prove confuſed 
and ill formed. 1 


VI. Salts whoſe cryſtals are? ES 

in very ſmall needles, or | Þ 8 
of r indeterminate S V 

figures. None of them 

_ cryſtallize by inſenſible | 8 


Soluble tartar. Tartar united with volatile alkali. Tar- 


weine muſt be uſed, or 


tar united with abſorbent earth. 


ſalt. Salt of 


+. Glauber's 


— 


N fe - 


Sal ammon, Phileſ. ſal ammon. Nitre. Vol. nitre, 


amber, Vineg, united with chalk, Volat. vitri. acid united with fixt alk, 
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_ evaporation, and few of 
them by the mean de- 
pre. They require to 
reduced, by ſtrong 

_ evaporation, to a thick 
conſiſtence: they then 
contract a pellicle, and 
cryſtallize with confu- 
ſion. If the cryſtals are 
wanted regular, ſpirit of 


Marine acid united wit! 
Nitrous acid united with abſorbent 


ſome other medium if | 3 

| the ſalt 18 ſoluble in ſpi- 8 2 
rit. They readily diſ. | J 
ſolve in water, and li- by Q 
quefy in the air, 44 * 


NITRUM PURIFICATUM. 
Purified nitre. 
Lond. 


Boil nitre in water till it is diſ- 


ſolved ; filter the ſolution 
through paper; and then, after 
due evaporation, ſet it by in a 
cold place, that the nitre may 
ſhoot into cryſtals. 

Edi nb. 
The liquor, which remains after 
the cryſtallization, may be fur- 
ther evaporated, and ſet to ſhoot 
as before; but this proceſs muſt 
not be too long protracted, 


Couuo nitre contains uſually 


a conſiderable proportion of . ſea 
falt, which in 1 

rated, the ſea ſalt remaining diſ- 
ſolved after greateſt part of the 


s proceſs 1s ſepa- 


nitre has cryſtallized. The cryſtals 
which ſhoot after the firſt evapo- 


ration, are -large, regular, and 


pure: but when the remaining li- 
4 further evaporated, and 
t 


is repeated a ſecond or third 
time, the cryſtals prove at length 


ſmall, | 
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. ſmall, imperfe&, and tipt with 
little cubical glebes of ſea ſalt. 
When rough nitre, in the ſtate 
wherein it is firſt extracted from 
the earths impregnated with it 
(ſee page 183.) is treated in this 
manner, there remains at. laſt a 
liquor, called mother-ley, which 
will no longer afford any cryſtals. 
This appears to participate of the 
nitrous and marine acids, and to 


contain an earthy matter diſſolved 


by thoſe acids. On adding alka- 
line lixivia, the earth is precipi- 
tated, and when thoroughly waſh- 
ed with water, proves inſipid. If 
the liquor be evaporated to dry- 
neſs, a bitteriſh ſaline matter 1s 
left, which being ſtrongly calcined 
in a crucible, parts with the acids, 
and becomes, as in the other caſe, 
inſipid, 

This earth has been celebrated 
as an excellent purgative, in the 
doſe of a dram or two; and, im 
ſmaller doſes, as an alterant in hy- 

hondriacal and other diſorders, 

his medicine was for ſome time 
kept a. great ſecret, under the 
names of magne/ia alba, nitrous pa- 
nacea, count Palmers powder, il pol- 
were allo Romano, poudre de Senti- 
nelli, &c. till Lanciſi made it pub- 
lic in his notes on the Metallotheca 
Vaticana. It has been ſuppoſed that 
this earth is no other than. a por- 
tion of the lime commonly added 
in the elixation of nitre at the 
European nitre- works: but though 
the ſpecimens of magneſia examin- 
ed hy Neumann, and ſome of that 
which bas lately been brought 
hither from abroad, gave plain 
marks of a calcareous nature; yet 
the true magneſia muſt be an earth 
of a different kind, calcareous 
earths being rather aſtringent than 
purgative. The earthy baſis of 
the /al catharticus amarus is found 
to have the properties aſeribed to 
the true magneſia of nitre, and 


appears to be the very ſame ſpe- 
cies of earth: from that ſalt there - 
fore this medicine 1s now prepar- 
ed, as will be ſeen hereafter. 


SAL AMMONIACUS PURIFI- 
Carus, 
Purified ſal ammoniac. 
; Lond. 

This ſalt is purified by ſolution in 
water, filtration, and cryſtalli- 
zation, after the manner above 
directed for nitre. 

Edinb. | 
The liquor remaining after the 
cryſtallization is to be further 
evaporated, and the cryſtalliza- l 
tion repeated, ſo long as any- 
ſalt will ſhoot from it, 


Tax impurities of fal ammoni- 
ac are commonly ſuch as will not 
diſſolve in water: and hence the 
purification is effected by the ſolu- 
tion and filtration. The very laſt 
cryſtals ſeldom betray an 2 
ture of any other ſalt. 5 


FLOS SALIS AMMONIACI. 
Flowers of ſal ammoniac. 
= Edinb. 

Take any convenient quantity of 
dry ſal ammoniac in powder: 
put it into an earthen cucurbit; 
and having fitted on a blind- 
head, ſublime the ſalt with a 
fire gradually increaſed. 


Tuts proceſs ſeems to be in- 
tended with a view to the further 
purification of the ſalt. As fal 
ammoniac, however, carries up 
with it ſubſtances which of them- 
ſelves are not volatile, as it is ori- b 


ginally prepared by a ſimilar pro- 


ceſs, and may poſſibly ſuffer ſome 
alteration in its quality from repe- 
titions of it; the ſublimation does 
not appear to be either needful or 
expedient. Neumann obſerves, 
that by repeated ſublimations, it 
acquires at. length a yellowiſh 
tinge, 
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tinge, and a particular ſmell, of 
-whach it diſcovered nothing at firſt, 
and which he attributes to the ex- 
trication of the oily or inflamma- 
ble matter of its volatile animal 
ſalt; for that ſal ammoniac parti- 
cipates of an inflammable princi- 
ple, .appears from its deflagration 
with nitre. | 


VITRIOLUM PURIFICA- 
TUM, vulgo GILLA VITRIO- 
Purified white vitriol, commonly 

called gilla of vitriol. 
| . Edinb. 
Diſſol ve white vitriol in a ſufficient 


quantity of warm water, filter 


the ſolution, and evaporate it to 
the conſumption of two-thirds : 


ſet the remainder in a cold place, 


that the falt may ſhoot into 
cryſtals upon the ſides of the 

_ veſſel, and afterwards dry the 
cryſtals in the ſun, The re- 
maining liquor js to be further 

evaporated, and ſet to cryſtal- 
lize as before; and this pro- 
ceſs repeated till no more ſalt 
will ſhoot, 


SoLuTIONS of white vitriol de- 


polite, on ſtanding, a yellow ochery 


ſubſtance; which, if not ſuffered 
to ſeparate before the liquor is ex- 
hated and ſet to ſhoot, will foul 


the cryſtals. Wilſon directs the 
vitriol to be diſſolved in juſt as 


much water as will keep it from 
cryſtallizing, viz. two pounds or 


two pounds and a half of water to 


one of the vitriol ; and the filter- 
ed ſolution kept warm, to ſettle, 
for twenty-four hours : being then 
evaporated to a proper pitch for 
cryſtallization, a yellow matter is 
ſtill frequently found at the bot- 
tom, from which the liquor muſt 


be decanted before it is ſet by to 


ſhoot. It may be obſerved, that the 


ſeparation is by far the molt plen- 


* 
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tiful and ſpeedy while the liquor 
boils : ſolutions, which had ſtood 
in the cold for ſome days, and ap- 
peared perfectly clear, on being 
made to boil, became immediately 
turbid, and threw off a yellow 
ochre, 4 5 


SAL VITRIOLI, 
Sal of vitrial. 0 
Lond, 


Take of 


White vitriol, one pound; 
Srong ſpirit (called oil) of vi- 
triol, one ounce by weight; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient. 
Boil them together till the vitriol 
is diſſolved; then filter the li- 
uor, and after due evaporation 
et it by in a cold place te 
cryſtallize. 


HE the intention is not to 
ſeparate the ochery matter of the 
vitriol, but to prevent its ſeparat- 
ing and colouring the cryſtals. 
This is effectually anſwered by the 
addition of the acid, by which it 
is kept diſſolved. 


ALUMEN UST UM. 
Burnt alum. 
Lend. 
Let alum be calcined in an iron 
or earthen veſſel, ſo long as it 
bubbles and ſwells up. 


Tux bubbling or bliſtering pro- 
ceeds from the phlegm retained in 
the cryſtals : after that is expelled, 
the ſalt cannot be made liquid by 
any degree of fire. Alum is com- 
poſed of vitriolic. acid and an 


earth: and it is remarkable, that 


combinations of that acid with all 
earths, with moſt metals, and 
even with vegetable fixt alkalies, 
are unfuſible. 

The alum thus deprived of 
its phlegm, proves conſiderably 
ſtronger, and more acrid, inſomuch 
a8 


6 
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as to be ſometimes employed for 
conſuming fungous fleſh: it is 
faid to have an inconvenience of 


leaving a hardneſs upon the part. 


VITRIOLUM CALCINATUM. 
| Calcined vitriol. 
Lond. 


Let green vitriol be calcined in an 


earthen veſſel, with an open fire, 
till it becomes thoroughly dry: 
then breaking the veſlel, take 
out the vittiol and ſet it by for 
uſe, well cloſed from the air. 
The vitriol is ſufficiently cal- 


dned, if it has acquired-a red co- 


| lour at the ſides and bottom of 
the veſſel, 


Tais proceſs ſucceeds tolerably 
well for ſmall quantities, but does 
not anſwer ſo perfectly for larger. 
As the action of the fire is exerted 
firſt on the external parts of the 
maſs, theſe will be calcined firſt, 
and, where the quantity is large, 
exhibit the mark of ſufficient calci- 
nation, whilſt the internal part re- 
mains almoſt unchanged: and even 
if the proceſs is ſtill farther conti- 
nued, the effect required will not 
be produced; for the outſide 
growing firſt hard, prevents the 
evaporation of the aqueous parts 
from within. 
Edinb. * 
Expoſe any quantity of powdered 
green vitriol, in an unglaſed 
earthen veſſel, to the action of 
a moderate fire, till it becomes 
white; keeping the matter con- 
tinually- ſtirring, to prevent its 
ſticking to the veſſel, and ac- 
| quiring a ſtony hardneſs, If 
iis be urged with a more vehe- 
ment fire, it paſſes into a deep 
red ſubſtance, called colcothar 
of vitriol. 


Tas method is ſufficiently trou- 
bleſome : for unleſs the beat be 
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very gentle, and the matter ſpread 
very thin over the bottom of a 
broad ſhaliow veſſel, it is almoſt 
impoſſible to avoid melting it, 
which makes it adhere to the ſides 
of the pan, and renders the pre- 
vious pulveriſation an uſeleſs la- 
bag”. | 

The method uſually practiſed by 
the chemiſts is, to place a deep 
earthen pan, with ſome vitriol in 
it, upon a gentle fire; the vi- 
triol ſoon liquefies, boils up, and 
by degrees incruitates to the ſides 
of the veſſel : ſome more vitriol is 
then thrown in and ſuffered to 
incruſtate in the ſame manner, and 
this procedure repeated till the 
pan 1s nearly fall of the concret- 
ed matter, which proves of a 
whitiſh colour, except on the out- 
fide next the pan (which muſt be 
broken to take it out) where it 


appears yellowiſh or reddiſh, ac- 


cording to the continuance and 
degree of fire, If the vitriol be 
deſired ſtill farther dephlegmated, 
this may be commodioully effected, 
by reducing the maſs into a groſs 
powder (which will now no longer 
melt) and then calcining 1t over 
a ſtrong fire, in a ſhallow iron pan, 
till it has gained the degree of 
dryneſs required, which may be 
known from its colour, — The prin- 
cipal uſe of calcined vitriol is for 
the diſtillation of the ſpirit of vi- 
triol : if employed for this pur- 
poſe uncalcined, it would melt itt 
the diſtilling veſſel, and running 
into a lump, ſcarce give out any 
ſpirit; and the little obtained 
would be very weak. 


TARTARUM VITRIO- 
LATUM. *+ 
Vitriolated tartar. 
2 Lond. | 

Diſſolve eight ounces of green vi- 
triol in four pints of boiling wa- 
ter: and whilſt the liquor conti- 
H h nues 
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nues boiling, throw into it ſalt 

of tartar, or any other alkaline 
ſalt, till no ther efferveſ- 
cence ariſes upon a freſh addi- 

tion; which generally happens 

when four ounces, or a little 

more, of the ſalt have been uſed. 

Filter the liquor through paper, 
and after due evaporation ſet it 
by to cryſtallize. 


} 


forſakes the iron which it was be- 
fore in poſſeſſion of, to unite with 
the alkaline falt: particular care 
ought to be had that the quantity 
of alkali be ſufficient to fully ſa- 


. turate the *acid, otherwiſe it will 


not depoſite all the metal. It is 
convenient, 'even after the ſatura- 
tion ſeems, from the efferveſcence 
ceaſing, to be compleated, to 
throw in a little more of the alkali; 
for by this means the preparation 
is ſecured from containing any 
metallic matter; whilſt the ſuper- 

© Aluous quantity of alkali can do 
no prejudice, as it remains un- 
_ eryſtallized, _ 

It is remarkable, that although 
the vitriolic acid and fixt alkaline 
ſalt do each readily unite with 
water, and ftrongly attract moiſ- 
ture even from the air; yet the 
neutral falt reſulting from the 

combination of theſe. two, vitrio- 
lated tartar is one of the ſalts moſt 
difficult of ſolution, very little of 
it being taken up by cold water. 
Hence ſome have directed the li- 
quor in this proceſs to be filtered 
; whilſt very hot, ſuſpecting, that if 


it was ſuffered to cool, great part oy 
of the fait would be thrown of 


and left upon the paper. The 
college, however, have avoided 
this inconvenience, by ordering a 
quantity of water which is found 
to be ſufficient for keeping the 
ſalt diſſolved in the cold, or at 


leaſti n a moderate warmth. 
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Take oil of vitriol diluted with 
equal its 
water : put 1t into a large glaſs 
veſſel, and gradually drop into 
it oil of tartar per deliquium 
till the efferveſcence ceaſes. 
Then filter the liquor, evapo- 
rate it till a pellicle appears 
upon the ſurface, and ſet it by 
in a cold place to cryſtallize. 


Tuis is an elegant, and one of 
the leaſt troubleſome ways of pre- 
paring this ſalt. The Edinburgh 
college, in their former editions, 
ordered the acid liquor to be dropt 
into the alkaline : by the converſe 
procedure, now received, it is ob- 
viouſly more eaſy to ſecure againſt 
a redundance of acidity ; for the 
greater certainty in this point, it 
may be expedient, as in the fore- 
going proceſs, to drop in a little 
more of the alkaline ley than the 
ceſſation of the efferveſcence ſeems 
to require. | 
But though the manner of pre- 
paration, here directed, appears 
to be the moſt commodious, there 
is one imperfection in the proceſs, 
a deficiency in the quantity of 
water. There is not near water 
enough to keep vitriolated tartar 
diſſolved, and of conſequence, as 
faſt as the alkaline ſalt is neutra- - 
lized by the acid, great part falls 
to the bottom in a powdery form. 
In the Leyden pharmacopœia, this 
inconvenience is judiciouſſy pro- 
vided againſt : the oil of vitriol is 
diluted with four times its quanti- 
of water, and the alkaline ley 
being gradually dropt into it till 
the point of ſaturation is obtain- 
ed, four times the quantity more 
of water is added, and the mix- 
ture boiled, that ſuch part of the 
falt as had precipitated, may be 
diſſolved: the liquor is then fil- 
tered while hot, and ſet by to 
4 : cry- 


quantity of warm 


to extend its action further. 
Wholeſale dealers in medicines 
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cryſtallize. © In order to obtain 


perfect and well formed cryſtals, 
the liquor ſhould not be ſet in the 
cold, but continued in a mode- 
rate heat, ſuch as the hand can 
ſcarcely bear, that the water may 
ſlowly evaporate, 

Vitriolated tartar, in ſmall 
doſes, as a ſcruple or half a dram, 
is an uſeful aperient; in larger 
ones, as four or five drams, a mild 
cathartic, which does not paſs off 
ſo haſtily as the /a catharticus 
amarus, Or ſal Glauberi, and ſeems 


The 


have commonly ſubſtituted to it 
an article otherwiſe almoſt uſeleſs 
in their ſhops, the reſiduum of 
Glauber's ſpirit of nitre : this may 
be looked upon as a venial fraud, 
if the ſpirit has been prepared as 
formerly directed, and the reſidu- 
um diſſolved and cryſtallized ; 
but it is a very dangerous one if 
the vitriolic acid has been uſed in 
an over proportion, and the ca- 
put mortuum employed without 
cryſtallization; the falt in this 
caſe, inſtead of a mild neutral one 
of a moderately bitter taſte, prov- 
ing highly acid. The purchaſer 
ought therefore to inſiſt upon the 
ſalt being in a cryſtalline form. 
The — 1 when perfect, are 
oblong, with ſix flat ſides, and 
terminated at each end by a ſix- 
ſided pyramid: ſome appear com- 
poſed of two pyramids joined to- 
gether by the baſes, and many, 
in the moſt perfect cryſtallizations 
I. have ſeen, are very irregular. 


They decrepitate in the fire, ſome- 


what like thoſe of ſea ſalt, for 
which they have ſometimes been 
miſtaken, | 


NITRUM VITRIOLATUM. 
| Vitriolated nitre. 
* +: Sands} 
Diſſolve in warm water the maſs 


* 
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which remains after the diſtilla- 
tion of Glauber's ſpirit of nitre: 
filter the ſolution through paper, 
and cryſtallize the ſalt. 


Tats falt is not different from the 
tartarum witriolatum, being com- 
poſed of the vitriolic 1 and 
the alkaline baſis of nitre, which 
alkali is no other than the com- 
mon vegetable fixt alkaline ſalt, 
as ſalt of tartar or potaſh: it is, 
in effe&, from the aſhes of vege- 
tables, that the nitre prepared in 
Europe receives its alkaline baſis. _ 


If any + unchanged nitre remains 


in the maſs, it is left diſſolved in 
the water while the vitriolated al- 
kali cryſtallizes. 5 


SAL POLYCHRESTUM. 
Salt of many virtues; 


dinb. 
Take, 
Nitre in powder, - 
Flowers of ſulphur, of each e- 


Qual parts. 

Mingle them well together, and 
inje& the mixture, by little and 
little at a time, into a red-hot . 
crucible : after the deflagration - 
ceaſes, keep the crucible in the 
fire for an hour. The ſalt may 
be purified by diffolving it in 
warm water, filtering the ſolu- 
tion, and exhaling it to dryneſs; 
or by cryſtallization, 83 


Tuis is another method of u- 
niting the vitriolic acid with the 
common vegetable fixt alkali. 
Both the nitre and the ſulphur are 
decompounded in the operation: 
the acid of the nitre, and the in- 
flammable principle of the ſul- 
phur, detonate together, and 
diſſipated; while the acid of 
ſulphur (which, as we have al- 
ready ſeen, is no other than the 
vitriolic acid) remains combined 
with the alkaline_baſfis of the nitre. 

Hh 2 The 
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The ſhops, accordingly, have ſub- 
ſtituted to the ſal polychreſt the 
foregoing preparation. 


SAL PRUNELLE. 
* rr 
Take of ä 
Pure nitre reduced to powder 
two pounds, 
Flowers of ſulphur, one ounce. 
Melt the nitre in a crucible, and 
ſprinkle into it the ſulphur by 
- Þttle at a time. When the de- 
flagration is over, pour out the 
melted falt upon a clean, dry, 
and warm braſs plate, ſo as to 
ſorm it into cakes. 


Trose who prepare ſal prunell 
in large quantities, make uſe of a 
clean iron pot inſtead of a cruci- 
ble; and when the nitre is melt- 
ed, and the ſulphur deflagrated, 
take out the falt with an iron la- 
dle, and pour it into braſs moulds 
kept for this purpoſe. The pre- 
vious pounding of the nitre, di- 


reted above, may be as well 


omitted, as occaſioning a needleſs 
trouble. z 

This preparation was formerly 
in great eſteem, and is ſometimes 
ſtill ordered in preſcription. It is 


_ nevertheleſs built upon an errone- 


ous foundation, which ſuppoſed, 
2 the nitre was purified by the 
eflagration it undergoes upon in- 
jecting a little ſulphur on it: from 
proper experiments it appears, that 
the ſulphur is ſo far from depu- 
rating the nitre, or tending to its 


improvement as a medicine, that 


it really alters ſome part of it into 
a ſalt, which has quite different 
properties. The real effect of 
this proceſs will be eaſily under- 
ſtood from the preceding one: 
there, nearly all the nitre is de- 
1 and a ſalt, not dif- 
ferent from vitriolated tartar, is 
found in its place: here, only a- 
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bout one- twenty - fourth part of it 
ſuffers this change. Boerhaave, 
inſtead of deflagrating the nitre 
wich ſulphur, orders it to be only 
well purified after the common 
method, .and then melted by it- 
ſelf and poured into moulds : 
the fuſion here ſerves to bring the 
ſalt into a leſs compaſs, by evapo- 
rating the aqueous moiſture which 
had concreted with it in its cryſtal- 
lization ; though even in this in- 
tention it is not of much uſe, the 
quantity of water, which nitre 
_— not being very conſidera- 
e. 


SAL CATHARTICUS 
GLAUBERI. 
The cathartic ſalt of Glauber, 
commonly called ſal mirabile. 
Lond. | 


Diſſolve in warm water the maſs 


which remains after the diſtilla- 

tion of ſpirit of ſea ſalt: filter 

_ ſolution, and cryſtallize the 
t. 


|  Edinb. | 
If the cryſtals (obtained as above) 
prove too ſharp, diſſolve them 
again in water, filter the liquor, 
and cautiouſly evaporate it to 
ſuch a pitch only as may diſpoſe 
the ſalt to cryſtallize. 


Tus is no great danger of 


the cryſtals - proving too , 
even when the ſpirit of falt is 
made with the largeſt proportion 
of oil of vitriol directed under that 
proceſs. The liquor which re- 
mains after the cryſtallization is 
indeed very acid; and with re- 
gard to this preparation, it is con- 
venient it ſhould be ſo z. for other- 
wiſe, the cryſtals will be very 
ſmall, and likewiſe in little quan- 
tity, Where a ſufficient propor- 
tion of oil of vitriol has not been 
employed in the diſtillation of the 
ſpirit, it is neceſſary to add ſome. 

. | to 


c 


Chap. 8. 
to the liquor, in order to promote 
the cryſtallization of the ſalt. 

The title of this ſalt expreſſes 
its medical virtues. Taken from 
half an ounce to an ounce, or 
more, it proves a mild and uſeful 

urgative ; and in ſmaller doſes, 
E diluted, a ſerviceable ape - 
rient and diuretic. The ſhops 
frequently ſubſtitute to it the /a/ 
catharticus amarus (ſee page 214.) 
which'is nearly of the ſame quali- 


ty, but ſomewhat more unpleaſant, 


and as is ſaid, leſs mild in opera- 
tion. They are very eaſily diſtin- 

uiſhable from one another, by 

e effect of alkaline ſalts upon 
ſolutions of them. The ſolution 
of Glauber's ſalt ſuffers no viſible 
change from this addition, its own 
baſis being a true fixt alkali : but 
the ſolution of the /al catharticus 
amarus grows inſtantly white and 
turbid, its baſis, . which is an 
earth, being extricated copiouſly 
by the alkaline ſalt: as in the fol- 
lowing proceſs. 


1 ALBA, 

te ma . 

. | 

Diſſolve /al catharticus amarus in a 
ſuffictent quantity of water. 
Filter the folution, and add to 
it a filtered ley of potaſh, fo 
long, 'as a freſh addition con- 
tinues to occaſion any milkineſs. 
A white powder will precipi- 
tate; which, being ſeparated 
from the liquor, is to be care- 


fully waſhed in freſh portions 


both -of hot and cold water, 
and afterwards dried. 


Tuts powder appears to be the 
ſame ſpecies of earth with that ob- 
tained from the mother-ley of ni- 
tre (ſee page 463.) which was for 
ſeveral years a celebrated ſecret 


in the hands of ſome particular 
Perſons abroad. Hoffman, who 


other earths, Combine 
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deſcribes the preparation of the 
nitrous magneſia, gives it the cha- 


racter of an uſeful antacid, a iafe 


and inoffenſive laxative in doſes o 
a dram or two, and a diaphoretic _ 
and diuretic, when given in ſmall- 
er doſes of fifteen, or twenty 
grains. Since this time, it has 
ad a conſiderable place in the 
practice of foreign phyſicians, 
and now begins to come into 
eſteem among us, particularly in 
heartburns, and for preventing 
or removing the many diſorders 
which children are ſo frequently 
thrown into from a redundance of 
acid humours in the firſt paſſages : 
it 1s preferred, on account of its 
laxative quality, to the common 
abſorbents, which (unleſs gentle 
purgatives are given occaſionally 
to carry them off) are apt to lodge 
in hs buds, and occaſion a coſtive- 
neſs very detrimental to infants. 
Though the preparation of this 
medicine is now commonly known, 
its nature and properties .are very 
little underſtood : whilſt ſome ſup- 
poſe it to poſſeſs uncommon vir- 
tues, others affirm, that, when 
duly edulcorated, it is in no re- 
ſpect different from calcined hart{- 
horn, or any.other ſimple animal, 


or vegetable earth. The follow- - 


ing obſervations of its real proper- 
ties will be ſufficient to determine 
this point. | 

Magneſia alba, when prepared 
in — is a white and very 
ſubtile earth, perfectly void of 
ſmell or taſte, of the claſs of thoſe 
which diſſolve in acids. It dif- 
ſolves freely, even in the vitriolic 


acid; which, in the common way 


of making ſolutions, takes up 
only an inconſiderable JI of 

with this 
acid, it forms a bitter ſalt, very 
eaſily ſoluble in water, while the 
common abſorbents form with the 


ſame acid almoſt infpid coneretes, 


H h 3 | very 
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very difficult of ſolution. Solu- 
tions of magneſia in all acids are 
| bitter and. purgative ; while thoſe 
of the other earths are more or leſs 
auſtere and aſtringent, A lar 
doſe of the magneſia, if the 
ſtomach contains no acid to diſ- 
folve it, does not purge or pro- 
duce any ſenſible effect: a mode- 
rate one, if an acid is lodged 
there, or if acid liquors are _ 
after it, procures ſeveral ſtools, 
whereas the common abſorbents, 
in the ſame circumſtances, inſtead 
of looſening, bind the belly. It 
is obvious, „A that magneſia 
is ſpecifically different from the 
other earths, and that it is ap- 
? 57008 to uſeful purpoſes in me- 
licine. . 
Nirzun CUBICUM. 
i Cubical mire. i 

- Diffolve chalk or lime in purified 
aquafortis, and add the folu- 


tion by degrees to a ſalution 


of Glauber's ſalt in water, 
ſo long as a freſh addition pro- 
duces any milkineſs: a white 
powder will precipitate ; after 
which the liquor is to be filter- 
. ed, and, after due evaporation, 

- ſet to cryſtallize. - | 


" In this proceſs, both the ſolu- 
. tions are decompounded, and two 
new compounds produced. The 
vitriolic acid of the Glauber's ſalt 
unites with the chalk, and forms 
with it an indiffoluble ſelenitic 
concrete, which of courſe preci- 
pitates; while the alkali of the 
Glauber's ſalt, and the nitrous 
acid, unite into a neutral ſalt, 
which is ſeparated from the liquor 

by cryſtallization : the cryſtals are 
- rhomboidal, of a cooling taſte, 
greatly reſembling that of com- 
mon nitre, How far this ſalt dif- 
-fers from common nitre in its 
medical virtue, is not known. 


The proceſs is here inſerted, part- 
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ly, as being a very inſtructive one 
in regard to the tranſpoſitions 
which happen on the mixture of 
different ſaline bodies, and partly 
as affording the moſt convenient 
means of obtaining the pure alka- 
line baſis of fea ſalt. In the di- 
ſtillation of ſpirit of ſalt, that 
baſis was diſunited from its own 
acid, and combined with the vi- 
trialic: it is here transferred from 
the vitriolic to the nitrous : and 
in page 427 we have given a me- 
thod * 2 3 
the nitrous acid, and leaving the 
glkali, that was combined with it, 
pure. T 


SpIRITTUS SALIS MARINI 
COAGULATUS. 


Spirit of fea ſalt coagulated. 
8 nd, 


ona. 

Drop, into Glauber's ſpirit of ſea 
ſalt, a ley of any 2 alkaline 
ſalt, till all efferveſcence ceaſes : 
then evaporate the mixture to 


dryneſs. . 


Tais preparation is inſerted, 
under the ſame title, in the Wir- 
temberg pharmacopœia. It has 
been commonly called regenerated 


fea falt, though with little pro- 


pniety, as it differs from that ſalt 
in its baſis ; the common vegeta- 
ble alkali being here ſubſtituted to 


the mineral alkali of ſea falt. 


How far it differs from ſea ſalt 
in its medical qualities, I cannot 
take upon me to determine: it is 
manifeſtly ſharper in taſte, and 
ſomewhat more difficult both of 
ſolution in water and of fuſion in 
the fire. | 


 TARTARUS REGENERA- 


s. 
Regenerated tartar. 
5 Edinb. 2554 
Put any quantity of dry ſalt of tar- 
tar, powdered, into a large 
glaſs veſſel; and pour thereon, 
N * 
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by little and little, as much di- 
ſtilled vinegar as is neceſſary to 
ſaturate it. Filter the liquor, 

and exhale it, over a very gen- 
tle fire, to dryneſs, — — 
care that the matter contract not 
an empyreuma. On the ſalt 
which remains, pour as much 
more ſpirit of vinegar as will ſa- 
turate it; then depurate the li- 
quor again, and carefully exfic- 
cate it into a dry ſalt. 


-Ir the common alkalies are 
made uſe of for this proceſs, they 
ſhould be previouſly purified, by 
ſolution and cryſtallization, from 
the neutral ſalt which they gene- 
rally contain. The diſtilled vine- 
gar muſt be perfectly free from 
any empyreumatic taint : it is not 
neceſſary to dephlegmate it, or 
throw away the firſt runnings in 
the diſtillation, ſince theſe contain 
a portion of the acid (the part 
here wanted) as well as the 
phle 


ſaturation betwixt the acetous acid, 
and the alkaline ſalt. After a- 
bout fourteen parts of ſtrong di- 
ſtilled vinegar have been gradually 
poured upon one of the fixed ſalt, 
the addition of a little more of the 


acid will not occaſion any further 


efferveſcence in the cold; but if 
the mixture be now ſtrongly ſtir- 
red and well heated, the efferveſ- 
cence will appear afreſh; upon 


which ſome more vinegar is to be 


added, till it again ceaſes. The 
ſaturation 1s not as yet complete ; 
for upon exhaling the aqueous 
parts, the remaining ſalt ſtill effer- 
veſces with freth vinegar. When 
ſo much of the acid has now been 
added, that no marks of fermenta- 
tion any longer appear, a little 
more of the — may be pour- 
ed in before you proceed to the 


laſt evaporation; by this means, the 
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It's difficult to hit the point of 


ſaturation of the alkali will be ſe- 
cured, whilſt, if the acid prevails, 
the ſuperfluous 
exhale. | | 

The falt thus prepared, is of a 
dark brown colour, a peculiar, 
not ungrateful odour, a penetrat- 
ing, faponaceous, ſaline taſte, in 
no wiſe alkaline or acid. Its brown 
colour, and ſaponaceous quality, 


proceed from the oily parts of the 
uration of the 


vinegar; the d 
falt from this oil, is not in the 
foregoing proceſs inſiſted on. In 
the London pharmacopaia, the 
ſalt is ordered to be purified to 
2 whiteneſs, under the title 
of | 


* 


SAL DIURETICUS. 
Diuretic ſalt. 

| Lond. | 
Take a pound of any fixt alkaline 
ſalt, and boil it, with a very 
entle heat, in four or five times 
its weight of diſtilled vinegar. 
When the fermentation es, 
add more diſtilled vinegar ; and 
proceed - with freſh additions 
thereof, until the vinegar being 
- almoſt eyaporated, vinegar 


will no longer raiſe any fermen- 


tation; which generally hap- 
pens by the time that twenty 
. — of diſtilled vinegar have 
cen uſed. Then ſlowly exhale 
to dryneſs; 
Melt the remaining impure ſalt 
for a little time, but not too 
long, over a gentle fire; then 
diſſolve it in water, and filter 
the ſolution through paper. If 
the melting has been duly per- 
formed, the filtered liquor will 
be limpid and colourleſs ag 
water; but if otherwiſe, of 
© brown colour. Re 
Evaporate the limpid ſolution, 
with an — gentle heat, 
in a ſhallow glaſs veſſel; occa- 
ſionally ſtirring the ſalt as it 
Hh4 dtries, 


quantity of it will 
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: dries, that its moiſture may be Diſſolve a pound of ſalt of tar- 


the ſooner exhaled. Afterwards 
keep it for uſe in a veſſel ve 
cloſely ſtopt ; for it will barely 


1 the air. | 
Ihis falt ought to be of perfect 
Whiteneſs; and ſhould totally 
3 in water and in 

ſpirit of wine, without though 


any feces. If the ſalt, thou 


ever ſo white, depoſites any fe- 
ces in ſpirit of wine; the whole 
of it muſt be diſſolved in that 
ſpirit, the ſolution filtered, and 
enxſiccated again. 


Tux purification of this ſalt is 


not a little troubleſome. The o- 
guy muſt be particularly care- 
ul in melting 1t, not to uſe too 
great a heat, or to keep it liquefied 
too long ; a little ſhould be occa- 
fionally taken out, and put into 
water ; and as ſoon as it begins to 
art freely with its black colour, 
the whole is to be removed from 
the fire. In the laſt drying, the 
heat muſt not be ſo great as to 


melt it; otherwiſe it will not 


2 totally ſoluble. If the ſo- 
ution in ſpirit of wine be exſic- 
cated, and the remaining ſalt li- 


quefied with a very ſoft fire, it 
gains the leafy appearance, which 


has procured it the name terra fo- 
Lata. : | | 

In the fourth volume of the Me- 
moirs of the correſpondents of the 
French academy lately publiſhed, 
Mr. Cadet has given a method of 
making the ſalt white at the firſt 
evaporation, without the trouble 
of .any further purification. He 
obſerves, that the brown colour 
depends upon the oily matter of 


the vinegar being burnt by the 


heat commonly employed in the 
evaporation; and his improve- 
ment conſis in diminiſhing the 
heat at the time that this burnin 

is liable to happen. The proce! 

he recommends is as follows. 


tar in a ſufficient quantity of 
cold water, filter the ſolution, 
and add by degrees as much 
diſtilled vinegar as will ſaturate 
it, or a little more. Set the 
liquor to evaporate in a ſtone- 
ware veſſel, in a gentle heat not 
ſo ſtrong as to make it boil: 
when a pellicle appears on the 
ſurface, the reſt of the proceſs 
muſt be finiſhed in a water-bath. 

The liquor acquires by degrees 

an oily conſiſtence, and a pret- 

ty deep brown colour, but the 
llicle or ſcum on the top 
looks whitiſh, and when taken 
off and cooled, 5 a con- 
geries of little brilliant ſilver- 
ike plates. The matter 1s to 
be — continually ſtirring, 
till it is wholly changed into 
this white flaky matter, the 
complete drying of which is 

moſt conveniently effected in a 

warm oven, 

We ſhall not take upon us to 
determine whether the pure or im- 
pure ſalt are preferable as medi- 
eines; obſerving only, that the 
latter is more of a ſaponaceous 
nature, the former more acrid, 
though ſomewhat more agreeable 
to the ſtomach. Mr. Cadet reck- 
ons the ſalt prepared in his me- 
thod ſuperior both to the brown 
and white ſorts made in the com- 
mon way, as poſſeſſing both the 
oily quality of the one, and the 
agreeableneſs of the other, and as 
being always uniform, or of the 
ſame power, whereas the others 
are liable to vary conſiderably, ac- 
cording to the degree of heat em- 
ployed in the evaporation. They 
are all medicines of great efficacy, 


and may be ſo doſed and managed 


as, to prove either mildly cathartic, 
or powerfully diuretic : few of the 
ſaline deobſtruents come up to 


in virtue. The doſe is from 
3 n 
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half a ſcruple to a dram or two. 
A bare mixture of alkaline ſalt and 
vinegar without exſiccation, ĩs not 
perhaps much inferior as a medi- 
cine to the more elaborate ſalt: I 
have known two drams of the 
alkali, ſaturated with vinegar, 
occaſion ten or twelve ſtools, in 
hydropic cafes, and a plentiful 
diſcharge of urine, without any 
inconvenience. 


SPIRITUS MINDERERI. 
Spirit of Mindererus. 
Edinb. 

Take any quantity of the volatile 
i ſalt of ſal ammoniac, 
an raduall ur upon it 
ditingd es the effer- 
veſcence ceaſes; occaſionally 

ſtirring the mixture, to pro- 
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Tuis is an excellent aperient 


ſaline liquor. Taken warm in 


bed, it proves commonly a power 
ful diapharetic er Calis 5 and 


as it operates without heat, it has 
place in febrile and inflammatory 


diſorders, where medicines of the 
warm kind, if they fail of pro- 
curing ſweat, aggravate the diſ- 

Its action may likewiſe 
be determined to the 3 * by 
walking about in a cool air. 
The common doſe is half an 
ounce, either by itſelf, or along 
with other medicines adapted to 
the intention. Ats 1 a not 
a little precarious, depending in 
great meaſure on that.of the * 
gar; an inconvenience which can- 


not eaſily be obviated, for the ſa- 


line matter is not reducible to the 


mote the action of the vinegar form of a concrete ſalt. 
on the ſalt. 
SECT. VI. 
Anomalous ſalts. 


CRYSTALLI TARTARI. 
Cryſtals of tartar. 
Edinb. 
ET powdered white tartar be 
L boiled in twenty times its 
quantity of water, till perfectly 
diſſolved ;; and the folution, 
whilſt it continues hot, paſſed 
through filtering paper, or a 
_ woollen cloth, and received in 
a wooden veſſel: then expoſe 
it for a night or longer to the 
cold air, that cryſtals may form 
themſelves, and ſhoot to the 
ſides of the veſſel : the water 


being now poured off, the cry- 
ſtals are to be collected and 
dried for uſe. 


Taz filtration of the ſolution 
of tartar through paper ſucceeds 


very ſlowly, and unleſs managed 


with a good deal of addreſs, not 


at all: for as ſoon as the baking 


liquor begins to grow ſenſibly leſs - 


hot, it depoſites much of the tar- 


tar all over the ſurface of the 


paper, which hinders the remain- 
der from paſſing through. Zwelf- 
fer, in his animadverſions on this 
proceſs in the Auguſtan pharma- 
copceia, directs the ſolution to be 
clarified with whites of eggs, 
and ftrained only through a linen 
cloth ; he likewiſe judiciouſly or- 
ders the veſſel to be cloſe covered, 


and the cryſtallization - performed. 


in a warm place: for if the 


_ ſolution be ſuffered to cool very 


faſt, it is in vain to expect any ap- 
pearance of cryſtals ; the tartar 
wall inevitably be precipitated to 
the bottom of the veſſel in the 
form of ſand. And indeed, the 


buſineſs | 


— 
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buſineſs of refining and cryſtal- 
lizing* tartar is ſo very trouble- 
ſome, and requires ſo large an 
'apparatus, that ſcarce any of the 
apothecaries, or even of the trad- 
ing chemiſts, are at the trouble 
of” it; but either import it ready 
refined from Holland, or pur- 
chaſe it from ſome people = 
who make it their fole buſineſs. 
(See the article TARTAR, page 


237+) 


- CREMOR TARTARI. 
Cream of tartar. 
| Za. 
Take any quantity of ſolution of 
tartar, made as in the forego- 
ing proceſs, and paſſed through 
a filter. Boll it over the fire, 
till a thick cuticle appears on 
the ſurface, which is to be 
taken off with a wooden ſkim- 
mer bored full of holes : 
continue the boiling till. a 
freſh cuticle ariſes, which is 
to be taken off as the fore- 
going, and the operation re- 
peated till the whole 2 
of liquor is thus conſumed. 
© Afterwards dry all the cuticl 
together in the ſun, 


* 


Tus proceſs ſeems inſerted 
only to retain a name long fami- 
Lar to the ſhops ; for the pre- 
paration itſelf in no reſpect dif- 
fers from cryſtals of tartar re- 
duced to powder. Indeed the 
purchaſer ought always to prefer 
the cryſtals; for — 25 1 
often ſophiſticated with ſaline ſub- 
ſtances of another kind. 2 


The college of Edinburgh ob- 

ſerves, that both the cryſtals 
and cream are brought to us 
from abroad: that they are 
not different in quality from 


one another: | that good 
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white tartar, unrefined, is not 
inferior to either of them. 


TARTARUM SOLUBILE. 
Soluble. tartar. 
Lond. | 
Diſſolve a pound of any fixt alka- 
line falt in a gallon of boiling 
water; and gradually throw in 
cryſtals of tartar, as long as a 
freſh addition thereof raiſes any 
efferveſcence ; which generally 
ceaſes before three pounds of 
the cryſtals have been uſed. 
Then filter the liquor, and after 
due evaporation, ſet it by to 
cryſtallize ; or evaporate it to 
dryneſs, and keep. the remain- 
ing ſaline maſs for uſe. 


| Eiinb. 

Boil cryſtals of tartar, till they are 
perfectly diſſolved, in ten times 
their quantity of water; and 
vradually drop into the ſolution, 
whilſt it continues boiling, oil 
of tartar per deliquium, till the 
efferveſcence ceaſes. Filter the 
liquor whilft hot, and evaporate 
it till a pellicle appears on the 
ſurface, that when removed 
into a cold place, it may cry- 

ſtallize. 5 


Common white tartar is perhaps 
preferable for this operation to the 
cryſtals uſually met with (ſee the 
article TARTAR, page 237.) Its 
impurities can here be no objec- 
tion; fince it will be ſufficiently 
depurated by the ſubſequent fil- 
tration, 3 | 

The preparation of this medi- 
cine by either. of the above me- 
thods 1s very eaſy ; though ſome 
chemiſts have rendered it ſuffici- 
ently troubleſome by a nicety that 
is not at all wanted. They inſiſt 
upon hitting the very exact point 
of ſaturation betwixt the agg 

| | : 


Chap. 8. 

ſalt and the acid of the tartar ; 
and caution. the operator to be 
extremely careful, when he comes 
near this mark, leſt by, impru- 
dently- adding too large a portion 


of either, he rendered the ſalt too 
acid, or too alkaline, If the 
liquor be ſuffered to cool a little 
before it is committed to the filter, 
and then properly exhaled and 
cryſtallized, no error of this kind 
can happen, though the ſaturation 
ſhould not be very exactly hit: 
for fince cryſtals of tartar are 


very difficultly ſoluble even in 
boiling water, and when diſſolved 


therein, concrete again upon ' the 
liquor's growing cold; if any more 
of them has been —_— „than 
is taken up by the alkali, this 
ſuperfluous quantity will be left 
upon the filter: and on the other 
hand, if too much of the alkali 
has been made uſe of, it will re- 


main uncryſtallized. The cry- 


ſtallization of this ſalt indeed 
cannot be effected without a good 
deal of trouble: it is therefore 
moſt convenient to let the acid 
ſalt prevail at firſt, to ſeparate 
the fuperfluous quantity, by ſuf- 
fering the liquor to cool a little 
before filtration, and then proceed 
to the total evaporation of the 
aqueous fluid, which will leave 
behind it the neutral ſalt required. 
The mcſt proper veſſel for this 
purpoſe is a ſtone-ware one: iron 
diſcolours the ſalt. | 
Soluble tartar, in doſes of a 
ſcruple, half a dram, or a dram, 
is a mild cooling aperient: two 
or three drams commonly looſen 


the belly; and an ounce proves 


pretty ſtongly purgatiye. Malou- 
In fays it is equal in purgative 
virtue to the cathartic ſalt of Glau- 
ber. It is an uſeful addition to 
the purgatives of the reſinous 
kind, as it promotes their opera- 


tion, and at the ſame time tends 
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ſalt: 
cedin 


to . r 1 in 1 * 
But it muſt 9 N 


conjunction with any acid, for all 


acids decompound it; abſorbing 
its alkaline ſalt, and precipitating 
the tartar. * 


SAL RuyELLENS1s. 
' Sel de Seignette, or Rochel ſalt. 
Pharm. Parifſ. 

Let the ſalt extracted from the 
aſhes of the kelp or kali of 
Alicant be calcined till it melts, 
then diflolved in water, the 
ſolution filtered, and after due 
evaporation ſet by, that the ſalt 
may ſhoot into pure white cry- 
ſtals. Diſſolve cryſtals of tartar 

In boiling water, and faturate 
the ſolution with the cryſtals of 
kali: the proportions neceſſary 
for this purpoſe will be, about - 
ſixteen ounces of the latter to 
twenty of the former. Duly 
exhale the liquor in the heat of 
a water-bath, and after filtra- 
tion, ſet it in the cold to cry- 
ſtallize. | 


THis is a ſpecies of ſoluble 
tartar; made with the ſalt of kali 
or ſoda, which is the ſame with 
the mineral alkali or baſis of ſea 
= page 427.) It cryſtal 

more eaſily than the pre- 
g preparation, and does not, 
like it, grow moiſt in the air. It 
is alſo conſiderably leſs purgative, 
but is equally eee by 
acids. It appears to be a very 
elegant ſalt, and begins now to 
come into eſteem in this country, 
as it has long been in France. 


SAL ESSENTIALE 
AcETOS E. 


Eſſential ſalt o ral 
Jental fat of ſrrel. 


Let the juice of ſorrel, after ſet- 
tling and decantation from the 
feces, be evaporated, till only 

One- 


lizes 


—— 


' 
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one -third remains, then trained 
h a flannel bag, and ex- 
haled again till a pellicle ap- 
upon the ſurface. Put 
the liquor into a glaſs veſſel, 
and, a little oil olive being 
. Poured upon the top, ſet it by 
in a cellar till plenty of cry- 
ſtals are formed : theſe are to 
be gently waſhed with water, 
and afterwards dried. | 
After the ſame manner, effential 
ſalts are obtained from all acid, 
- auſtere, aſtringent, and bitter- 
iſh plants that contain but a 
{mall quantity of oil. | 
Herbs of a dry nature are to be 
moiſtened, in the bruifing, with 


| 2 little water, that the juice 


may be the more eaſily preſſed 
out. 
The waters of theſe plants, which 
are in vain endeavoured to be 
drawn over by diſtillation, may 
be obtained by diſſolving a ſuit- 
able quantity of their eſſential 
_ -falts in common water. 


Sou pharmaceutical writers 
direct the plants to be gathered 
early in the morning; but this is 
of. very little moment. In order 
to make the ſubject * its juice 
readily, it ſhould be chopt to 
pieces, and well bruiſed in a mar- 

le mortar, before it is committed 
to the preſs : the magma which 
remains in the bag, ſtill containing 
no inconfiderable quantity of ſaline 
matter, may be advantageouſly 
boiled in water, and the decoc- 
tion added to the expreſſed juice. 
'The whole may be afterwards 
depurated together, either by the 
method above directed, or by 
running the liquor ſeveral times 
through a linen cloth. In ſome 
caſes, the addition of a conſider- 
able portion of water is neceſſary ; 
that the juice, thus diluted, may 
part the more freely from its 
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feculencies ; on the ſeparation of 
which, the ſucceſs: of the 
in t meaſure depends. 
- The evaporation ſhould be per- 
formed either in ſhallow glaſs ba- 
ſons, or in ſuch earthen ones as 
are of a compact cloſe texture; 
ſuch are thoſe uſually called ſtone- 
ware, The common earthen veſ- 
ſels are ſubje& to have their glaſing 
corroded, and are ſo extremely 
porous, as readily to imbibe and 
retain a good quantity of the 
liquor: metallic veſſels are par- 
ticularly apt to be corroded by 
theſe acid kinds of juices. 
The directions for the time of 


diſcontinuing the ſecond evapora- 


tion are not ſo eaſily obſerved as 
one could wiſh. Theſe juices are 
ſo viſcid, and abound ſo much 
with heterogene matter, of a quite 
different nature from any thing 
ſaline, rhat a pellicle, or pure 
ſaline incruſtation upon the ſur- 
face, is in vain expected. Boer- 
haave therefore, and the more 
expert writers in pharmaceutical 
chemiſtry, with great judgment, 
dire& the evaporation of the ſu- 
perfluous moiſture to be continued 
until the matter has acquired the 
conſiſtence of cream. If it be 
now ſuffered to ſtand for an hour 
or two in a warm. place, it will, 
notwithſtanding the former depu- 
rations, depoſite a freſh ſediment, 
from which it ſhould be warily 
decanted before it is put into the 
veſſel in which it is deſigned to be 
cryſtallized. 4 
Some recommend an unglazed 


earthen veſſel, as preferable for 


this purpoſe to a glaſs one ; the 
ſmoothneſs of the latter being ſup- 
poſed to hinder the ſalt from ſtick- 


ing thereto ; whilſt the juice eaſily ' 


inſinuating itſelf into the pores of 
the former, has a great advantage 
of ſhooting 1ts ſaline ſpicula to the 
ſides. Others flightly un, 
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the ſides and bottom of whatever 
veſſel they employ, with a certain 
mineral falt, which tly diſpoſes 
the juice to cryſtallize, which of 
itſelf it is very averſe to: but as 
this addition is, with regard to its 
medical virtue, quite different from 
the ſalt here intended, we forbear 
to mention it. | 
The uſe of the oil is to preſerve 
the juice uncorrupted, and to pre- 
vent it from running into fermen- 


tation or putrefaction, during the 


great length of time which this 
roceſs requires: as much oil as 
will fully cover the ſurface of 
the liquor, is ſufficient for this 
purpoſe. The waſhing of the 
cryitals is intended to cleanſe them 
from the mucilaginous feculencies 
which adhere to them: it ought 
to be performed with the utmoſt 
caution, to prevent any of the falt 
itſelf from being diſſolved. 'The 
liquor which remains, after the 
cryſtallization, may be depurated 
by a — colature, and after 
due inſpiſſation ſet to ſhoot again; 
when a farther yield of cryſtals 
will be obtained. 


The proceſs for obtaining theſe 


falts is very tedious, inſomuch as 
ſcarce to be completed in lefs than 
ſeven or eight months ; and the 
quantity of ſalt which the juices 
afford, 1s extremely ſmall : hence 
they are hardly ever made or ex- 


E in the ſnops. The chemiſts 


ave contrived ſeveral methods for 
expediting the proceſs, 
which the two following ſeem the 
moſt remarkable. | 


Take any quantity of wormwood, 
carduus benedictus, or the like 
plants, gently dried in the ſhade. 

Pour thereon a ſuitable- portion 
of ſpirit of wine, and digeſt 
them together with a ſoft heat, 
till the menſtruum has acquired 

a green colour, This tincture is 
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to be put into a glaſs cucurbit, 
and diſtilled with the heat of a 
water- bath, till ſo much of the 
ſpirit is come over, as chat 

e remainder may be left of 
the conſiſtence of honey, The 
whole being now ſuffered to 
remain unmoved till grown 
perfectly cold, beautiful pyra- 
midal cryſtals will be found to 
have ſhot from the ſides of the 
diſtilling veſſel towards its cen- 
ter. Sprefſins, in Miſcell. Berolin. 
continuat. ii. p. 91, 92. 
This gentleman relates likewiſe, 
that having made an eſſence (that 
is, a ſaturated tincture) of elecam- 
pane roots, with ſpirit of wine, 
and kept it unmoved for a year, 
he found a great number of cry- 
ſtals ſhot from the bottom. of the 
glaſs upwards, of the thickneſs 
of a quill, and about an inch 
long.— The cryſtals obtained by 
this method are ſaid to be of the 
nitrons kind, but of a more ſub- 
tile taſte than the common nitre, 

— only an agreeable cool- 

neſs upon the tongue. 


The ſecond proceſs is from the 
celebrated Dr. Stahl: 

Take wormwood, brooklime, pel- 
litory, mercury, ſoapwort, or 
any other plants of the ſame 

* kind, dried quick in a ſhady 
place. Cut the herb ſmall, 
and pour thereon a ſufficient 
quantity of highly - rectiſied ſpi- 
rit of wine: digeſt them toge- 

ther till the menſtruum becomes 

ſaturated with the oil, or re- 
ſinous parts of the plant; then 
pour off the tinged liquor, 
add a freſh parcel of ſpirit, 

and digeſt as before, continu- . 
ing to add more of the men- 
ſtruum, till ſuch time as it no 
longer extracts any colour from 

the vegetable. The plant thus 
freed from its oily matter, is 5 


_ 
in water, till the liquor has 
taken up its ſaline parts: the 
decoction being then paſſed 
- through a filter, afterwards eva- 
porated to a due conſiſtence, 
and ſet by in a cool place, will 
ſhoot into ſaline cryſtals, which, 
on examination, prove manifeſt- 
ly nitrous. Srahbli; fund. chem. 
pag. 68, er alibi. 


Tus two foregoing proceſſes 

but ill with 1 another : 
how far they are adequate to the 
purpoſes intended by them, has 
not yet been ſufficiently examined. 
It is certain, that ſpirit of wine 
diſſolves the ſubtile oils and the 
reſins of vegetables, which prove 
PF impediment to the cry- 

ization of ſalts ; from whence 
it ſhould ſeem that the ſalt might 
afterwards be prepared by water 
from the reſiduum to much better 
advantage. 
ſo, that this menſtruum diſſolves 
ſome of the native vegetable ſalts 


themſelves ; and that if the tinc- 


ture is ſufficiently loaded with 
the ſoluble parts of the ſubject, 
the ſalt ſeparates, while the oil 
and reſinous matter remain diſ- 
ſolved. Thus manna, an eſſential 


falt of the ſweet kind, diffolves 


totally in reQtified ſpirit, and, 
however foul before, 1s recovered 
white as ſnow, its oily impurities 
being left in the menſtruum ; and 


thus ſpirituous tinctures of celery,” 


beet-roots, and other plants of the 
ſweet kind, depoſite, on ſtanding, 
true ſaccharine concretions. It is 
probable that one proceſs is beſt 
adapted to ſome plants, and the 
other to others: the firſt doubtleſs 
is for thoſe of the ſweet kind, 
and the ſecond for acid herbs,” as 
ſorrel and woodſorrel. 
The virtues of the eſſential ſalts 
have not been ſufficiently deter- 


But it is certain al- 


mined from experience. Thus 


much, however, is certain, that they 


do not, as has been ſuppoſed, poſſeſs 
the virtues of the ſubjects entire, 
excepting only the acids and ſweets. 
The others ſeem to be, almoſt all 
of them, nearly ſimilar, whatever 
* they were obtained from. 


n watery extracts of wormwood, 


carduus, chamomile, and many 


other vegetables, kept for ſome 
time in a ſoft ſtate, I have often 


obſerved fine ſaline effloreſcences 


on the ſurface, which had all near- 
ly the ſame taſte, ſomewhat of the 
nitrous kind. They are ſuppoſed 
by ſome to be at bottom no more 
than an impure ſpecies of volatile 
nitre (that is, a ſalt compoſed of 
the nitrous acid and volatile al- 
kalies :) thoſe which were ex- 
amined by the chemiſts of the 
French academy, deflagrated in 
the fire, and, being triturated 


with fixt alkalies, exhaled an 


urinous -odour ; plain marks of 
their containing thoſe two ingre- 
dients. 7 


SACCHARUM LACTIS. 
Sugar of milk. 
Pharm. Pariſ. | 
Take common whey of cows milk, 
made with calves rennet. Cla- 
rify it wich whites of eggs; 
and, if it is not perfectly limpid, 
paſs it through a filter. Then 
. evaporate it, in a glaſs veſſel, 
in the heat of a water. bath, and 
. ſet it by in a cellar to cryſtal- 
lize. The cryſtals are to be 
waſhed with cold water. | 


Tris 
tly celebrated in diſorders of 

the breaſt, but is far from anſwer- 
ing what has been expected from 
it. It has little ſweetneſs, and 
is difficult of ſolution in water. 
A faline ſubſtance, much better 
deſerving the name of ſugar, 2 


preparation has been 
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be obtained by evaporating. new 
milk, — that of the aſs, 
to dryneſs, digeſting the dry mat- 
ter in water till the water has ex- 
tracted its ſoluble parts, and then 
inſpiſſating the filtered liquor. 
This preparation is of great ſweet- 
neſs, though neither white nor 
cryſtalline : nor is it perhaps in the 
pure cryſtallizable parts of milk, 
- that its medicinal virtues lie. 


FLORES BENZOINI, 
Flowers of benxoine. 
Lond 


Put ſome powdered benzoine into 
an earthen pot placed in ſand ; 
and with a gentle heat, ſublime 
the flowers into a conical paper 

cap fitted to the pot. | 
Or, the ſublimation may be per- 

formed in a retort ; the flowers 
will ariſe with a ſoft heat, into 
the neck. 
If the flowers have any yellow 
tinge, mix them with tobacco- 
pipe clay, and ſublime again. 


Edinb. 

The ſublimation is to be performed 
in a glazed earthen pot, and re- 
peated in the ſame inſtruments 
with freſh parcels of benzoine, 
till the or cap becomes foul 
with oil. | 


BENZ ONE, expoſed in a retort 
to a gentle fire, melts and ſends 
up into the neck white, m 
cryſtalline flowers, which are fol- 
lowed by an oily ſubſtance. On 
raiſing the heat a little (a recipient 
being applied to the neck of the 
retort) a thin yellowiſh oil comes 
over, intermingled with an acid li- 
quor, and afterwards a thick buty- 
raceous ſubſtance ; this laſt, lique- 
fied in boiling water, gives out 
to it a conſiderable quantity of 
| faline matter, (ſeparable by filtra- 
tion and proper exhalation) which 
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proceſſes, ſince a conſiderable = 
their 


being diſcontinued : that greateſt 

rt of the flowers ariſes with a 
eſs degree of heat than what is 
neceſſary to elevate the oil: but 
that if the operation is haſtily 


conducted, or if the fire is not 


exceding gentle, the oil will ariſe 
along with the flowers, and ren- 


der them foul. Hence in the 
way of trade, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to prepare them of the re- 
quiſite whiteneſs and purity ; the 
heat which becomes neceſſary, 
when large quantities of the ben- 
zoine are employed, being ſo great 
as to force over ſome of the oil 

along with them. | 
In order therefore to obtain 
theſe flowers in perfection, only a 
ſmall mu of benzoine ſhould 
be mu into the veſſel at a time: 
and that this may not be — im- 
pediment to the requiſite diſpatch, 
a number of ſhallow, Firs -2oved 
ed, earthen diſhes may be em- 
ployed, each fitted with another 
veſſel inverted over it. With 
theſe you may fill a ſand- furnace; 
having freſh diſhes charged in 
readineſs to replace thoſe in the - 
furnace, as ſoon as the proceſs 
ſhall appear finiſhed in them: 
the reſiduum of the benzoine 
ſhould be ſcraped out of each of 
the veſſels, before a freſh parcel 

18 pat i. | 

heſe flowers, when many 3 
perfection, have an agreeable taſte 
and fragrant ſmell. They totally 
diſſolve in ſpirit of wine; and like= 

wiſe, by the aſſiſtance of heat, in 
water; but ſeparate again from the 
latter upon the liquor's growing 
| FLO cold, 
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cold, ſhooting into ſaline ſpicula, 
which unite together into irregu- 
lar maſſes. By the Adige ion of 
ſugar, they remain ſuſpended in 

balſamic ſyrup. Some have 

them in at eſteem, as 
of half a ſcruple or more : but the 
preſent practice rarely makes uſe 


water, and thus form an ele- 
del 
and ſudoriſic, in the doſe 


of them, on account of the offen- 


five oil which, as uſually pre- 
pared, they are tainted with, and 


from which a freſh ſublimation 
from tobacco-pipe clay does not 
free them ſo effectually as might 


be wiſhed. The obſervations a- 
bove related, point out a method 
of depurating them more perfect- 
ly, viz. by ſolution, filtration, and 


cryſtallization. 


8 SAL SEDATIVUS. 
Salt of borax, called ſedative ſalt. 
Put eight ounces of powdered 
borax into a wide-necked retort ;- 
pour thereon. three ounces of 
water; and then add three 
- Ounces of oil of vitriol. Place 
the retort in a proper furnace, 
adapt to it a receiver, and 
, "Increaſe the fire till the veſſel 
becomes red hot. The ſedative 
falt will ariſe into the neck, 
in form of thin ſhining plates, 
which are to be ſwept out with 
a a feather: and a little liquor 
will paſs into the receiver. 
When the matter in the retort 
zs grown cool, pour back upon 
it the diſtilled liquor, and 
ſublime again. Repeat this 
proceſs ſo long as the borax 
. Continues to yield any con- 
_ fiderable quantity of faline. 
flowers. 


| Difllve' the bora -i a/ ſufficient 
| ity of warm water, and 


i add thereto the oil of vitriol. 


ter begins to grow 
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Evaporate this mixture, till thin 
lates begin to appear upon the 
urface ; then ſuffer the fire to 


decay, and let the veſſel ſtand 


unmoved, till plenty of. cry- 
ſtals are formed, which are to 
be well rinſed with cold water, 
and then dried for uſe. 


In the preparation of this ſalt 


by ſublimation, the fire muſt be 
expeditiouſly raiſed when the mat- 
| row dry, for it is 
only at this period that the ſalt 
ſublimes. The ſublimed ſalt it- 
ſelf, in a perfectly dry ſtate, 
proves fixt in the fire: if moiſ- 
tened with water, and then ex- 
poſed to a ſmart heat, part of it 
continues to riſe, till the moiſture 
is wholly exhaled; after which, 
nothing more can be forced up 
by heat, till the falt is agai 

moiſtened. Hence the uſe of re- 
turning the diſtilled liquor, and 


| repeating the ſublimations. Le- 


mery ſays, he found flowers con- 
tinue to riſe till the thirty- ſixth 
ſublimation ; and that the quanti 
obtained by all theſe ſublima- 
tions amounted to half an ounce 
and thirty-five grains from two 
ounces of borax. _ 

The part of the borax which 
does not ſublime, appears to be 
the ſame (when the common re- 
fined borax of the ſhops is made 
uſe of) with the alkaline falt of 
ſea ſalt : the ſedative ſalt, united 
with that alkali, recompoſes bo- 
rax again. The extrication of 
the ſedative ſalt from the borax 
happens on the ſame principle as 
that of the marine acid from 
ſea ſalt, viz. the vitriolic acid 


uniting with the alkali; and the 


reſiduum is in both caſes the 
ſame, viz. the ſalt called fal 


mirabile, or Glauber's ſalt : the 


ſedative ſalt may be extricated 
alfo from borax by other acids, 


but 


1 > 
© . g 
Ch | 1 8 
. * 
ap. . 


but moſt commodioully and effec- 


tually by the vitriolic. - 
The proceſs by cryſtallization 


is leſs troubleſome than that by 


ſublimation ; but the falt proves 


generally leſs white, and is apt 
likewiſe to retain a part of the 
Glauber's ' ſalt, eſpecially if the 
evaporation is too long protracted. 
The ſedative falt appears to the 
taſte a neutral ſalt ; but examined 
with alkalies has the properties 
of an acid, efferveſcing, uniting, 
and c lizing with them, and 
deftroying their alkaline quality. 
It diffolves both in water and in 
ſpirit of wine ; though not very 
readily in either. As to its vir- 
rues, it is ſuppoſed to be a mild 
anodyne, (whence its name) to 
calm the heat of the blood in 
burning fevers, to prevent or 
remove delirious 1 and 
allay ſpaſmodic ons, whe- 
ther hypochondriacal or hyſteri- 
cal, at leaſt for a time. The doſe 
is from two to eighteen grains, 


in any proper liquor. 


SPIRIT US, SAL, ET OLEUM 
SUCCINI. 


Spirit, ſalt, and oil of amber. 
pirit, / 3 of amper. 


| ona, 
Diſtil amber in a ſand heat gradu- 


ally increaſed : there will come 
over a ſpirit, an oil, and a ſalt 
fouled with the oil. pins 
The oil diſtilled again by itſelf, 
is divided mto a thinner oil 
which ariſes ; and a thicker 
part that remains behind; called 
balſam of amber. | 
The ſalt is to be boiled in the 
diſtilled ſpirit, or in common 
water, and ſet to cryſtallize ; 
by this means it is freed from 
its adhering oil. The oftener 
this is repeated, the purer it 
muede. 1 
* Edinb. | 
Mix powdered white amber with 
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thrice its weight of clean ſand, - 
and put them into a glaſs retort, 

of which the mixture may fill 
one half: then adapt a lar 
receiver, and diftil in a and. 
furnace, with a fire 2 
increaſed. At firſt a ſpirit will 
come over, with ſome yellow 
oil; then more yellow oil, 

along with a little falt; and 


upon raifing the heat, more of 


the falt, with a reddiſh colour - 
ed oil. | 
When the diſtillation is finiſhed, 
empty the liquor out of the re- 
- ceiver; and having collected to- 
gether the ſalt which adheres to 
the ſides, dry it by gentle preſ- 
ſure between the folds of ſome 


ſpongy paper. _ 
The oil may be ſeparated from 
the ſpirit by filtration: and 


_ afterwards reQified by diftilling 


it from brine of ſea ſalt. 

The ſalt is to be rectiſied in 
the following manner. Grind 
it well with twice, its quantity 
of ſea ſalt, and put the mixture 
into a tall 'and narrow glaſs 
cucurbit : fit on a blind-head, 
and proceed to ſublimation in 
a ſand heat, taking care that 


the oil does not riſe. When 
the veſſels are une cold, 
_ ſweep out the ſalt with a 


In the diſtillation of amber, 
the fire muſt for ſome time be 
continued gentle, ſcarce exceed- 
ing the degree at which water 
boils, tifl the aqueous phlegm and 
thin oil have ariſen ; after which 
it is to be ſlowly increaſed, If 
the fire was urged haſtily, - the 
amber would ſwell up, and riſe 
in its whole ſubſtance into the 
receiver, without u ing the 
required decompoſition or ſepara» 
tion of its parts. When ſand or 


other like intermedia arg mixed 


Ii wich 


laſt chick 
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wich it, it is leſs ſubject to this 
raxefattion, and the fire may be 
raiſed ſomewhat more expediti- 
ouſly ;. though - this little advan- 


| * perhaps more than counter- 


ced by the room which the 
ſand takes up in the retort. 

Our chemiſts generally leave 

he receiver unluted, that it may 

occaſionally removed as the 

ſalt riſes and concretes in the neck 


of the retort, from whence it is 
every now and 


then ſcraped out 
to prevent the oil from carrying 
it down into the receiver. When 
a goon thick oil begins to ariſe, 
and no more falt appears, the 
diſtillation is ſtopt, though it 
might, . perhaps, be continued 
longer to advantage. 5 
Mr, Pott informs us, (in a 
curious diſſertation on the ſalt of 
amber publiſhed in the ninth 
volume of the Memoirs of the 
academy of ſciences of Berlin) 


that the Pruſſian workmen, Who 
; prepare large quantities of the ſalt 


r exportation, from cuttings and 
ſmall pieces of amber, perform 


the diſtillation without any inter- 


medium, and in an open fire: 
that ſweeping out the falt from 
the neck of the retort being found 
too troubleſome, they 

gil to garry it down into the re- 
ceiver, and afterwards ſeparate it 


er the 


by means of bibulous paper, which 


es the 


imbibes the gil, and 


falt dry; which Paper is after- 
diſti 


wards Iqueezed an led: tha 
they. continne the. diſtillation til 


all chat can be forced over has 


ariſen, with care only to catch the 
al in a ſeparate re- 
cever-; and that from this they 


extract a conſiderable quantity of 


with three or four freſh portions 


of hot water, and evaporating 


and cryſtallizing the filtered wa- 


* 
a 1 * 
8 ters. a4 Ix — * — — 


Dis 14 


de ſpirit of amber ſo called, 
1 55 more than a ſolution of 5 
{mall portion of the ſalt in phlegm 
. 
properly employ! vin 

the alt in order to its — — 


The falt, freed from as much 
of the oil as ſpongy paper will 
unbibe, retains ſo much as to ap- 


Fa of à dark brown colour. 
Me. Pour fore, e method he has 
found to 10 beſt, and with 


Jeaſt loſs, is, to diſſolve the ſalt 


in hot water, and put into the 
paper, through which the ſolution 
is to be filtered, a little cotton 
ſlightly moiſtened with oil of am- 
ber : this, he fays, 6613125 & good 
deal of the oil of the- ſalt, and 
the ſolution paſſes through the 
more pure. 'The hquor being 
evaporated with a very gentle fire, 
as that of a CO and ſet 
to ſhoot, the firſt cryſtals prove 
tranſparent, with a {light yellowiſh 
tinge ; but thoſe which follow 
are brown, oily, and. bitter, and 
are therefore to be further depu- 
rated in the ſame manner. The 
whole quantity of cryſtals amounts 
to . of the weight 
of the crude 'amber employed. 
By ſublimation from ſea falt, as di- 
rected above, the ſalt is more per- 
tealy and more expeditiouſly pu- 
rified : Mr. Pott objects to ſubli- 
mation, chat a part of the ſalt is 
decompoſed by it, a coaly matter 
being left behind, even though the 
ſalt was previouſly purified by cry- 
ſallization : it may be preſumed, 
however, that this coal proceeds 
rather from the burning of ſome 
ane 2 the any; * than 
om the decompoſition of any part 
of the true fle. abe 0 
Pure ſalt of amber has a pene- 
trating, ſubaſtringent acid taſte. 
It di olves, both in water and in 
reftified ſpirit 3 though not readily 
| „ 


Chap. 8. 
in either, and ſcarcely at all in 
the latter without the aſſiſtance of 
beat: of cold water in ſummer, 
it requires for its ſolution about 
twenty times its own weight, of 
boiling water only about twice its 
weight. Expoſed in a glaſs veſſel, 
to a heat a little greater than that 
of boiling water, it firſt melts, 
then riſes in a 8 fume, and 
concretes again in the upper part 
of the glad, inte fine Toke flakes, 
leaving, unleſs it was perfectly pure, 
a little coaly matter behind. It 


efferveſces with alkalies both fixt 


and volatile, and forms with them 
neutral compounds, greatly reſem- 
bling thoſe Soar of the ſame 
alkalies and vegetable acids. 
Mixed with acid liquors, it makes 
no ſenſible commotion. Ground 
with fixt alkaline ſalts, it does 
not exhale any urinous odour. 
By theſe characters, it is con- 
ceived, this ſalt may be readily 
diſtinguiſhed from all the other 
matters that have been mixed with, 
or vended for it. With regard 
to its virtue, it is accounted a- 
perient, diuretic, and, on account 
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of its retaining ſome portion of the 
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oil, antihyſteric : Boerhaave gives 
it the character of diureticorum et 
antihyflericorum princept. Its great 
price, however, has prevented its 
coming much into uſe; and per- 
haps its real virtues are not equal 
to the opinion generally enter- 
tained of them, | 

The rectified oil has a ſtrong 
bituminous ſmell, and a pungent, 
acrid taſte. Given in a. doſe of 
ten or twelye drops, it heats, ſti- 
mulates, and promotes the fluid 
ſecretions : it 1s chiefly celebrated 
in hyſterical diſorders, and in de- 
ficiencies of the uterine purga- 
tions, Sometimes it is uſed exter- 
nally, in liniments for weak or 
paralytic limbs, and rheumatic 
pains. This oil differs from all 


thoſe of the vegetable kingdom, 


and agrees with the mineral pe- 
trolea, in not being ſoluble, ei- 
ther in its rectiſied or unrectiſied 
ſtate, by ſpirit of wine, fixt al- 


kaline lixivia, or volatile alkaline 


ſpirits ; the oil, after long digeſti- 
on or agitation, ſeparating as free- 
ly as common oil does from water, 
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CHAP TER N. 
Preparations of ſulphur. 


FLORES SULPHURIS. 
Flowers of ſulphur. 


* 


S ſulphur in roper vel- 


ſels; and reduce the flowers, 


that concrete, into powder, ei- 


ther in a wooden mill, or in a 


* marble mortar with a wooden 


tle. 
2 Edinb. 


Put any quantity of yellow ſulphur, 


groſsly powdered, into an earthen 


cucurbit placed in a ſand-fur- 


nace ; and having fitted on a 
glaſs blind-head, or inverted 
upon it another earthen cucurbit, 
begin the ſublimation with a 
gentle heat, which may be after- 
wards increaſed. The flowers 


will ariſe into the uppermoſt part 


of the veſſels, from whence they 
are to be ſwept out and carefully 
waſhed with very hot water. 


Tunis proceſs is rarely attempted 


by the apothecaries, a large appa- 


ratus being neceſſary for perform- 
ing it to advantage. Thoſe who 

pare the flowers of brimſtone 
in quantity, uſe for the ſubliming 


veſſel a large iron pot, capable of 
holding two or three hundred 
- weight ; this communicaes with an 


arched chamber, lined with glazed 


tiles, which ſerves for the recipient. 


This preparation of ſulphur makes 


no change in its qualities; only 
ſeparating its impurities, and at the 


ſame time reducing it into a finer 
powder than it can eaſily be brought 
At the bot- 
tom of the ſubliming veſſel there 
remains a ponderous grey coloured 


* mals, compoſed of ſand, earth, 
ſtony, and ſometimes metallic mat- 


ters, with a ſmall portion of ſul- 
phur that has eſcaped the fublim- 


ing heat. This is uſually broken 


in 2 and vended in the ſhops 
under the name of ſulphur vivum. 


FIORES SULPHURIS LOTI. 
Waſhed fowers of ſulphur 


Pour upon the flowers as much wa- 
ter as will ariſe to the height of 
four fingers above them, and boil 
them for ſome time : then pour- 
ing off this water, let ſome cold 
water be added, and thoroughly 
waſh the flowers; after which 
they are to be dried for uſe. 


As the flowers of ſulphur are 


generally ſublimed into very capa- 


cious rooms, which contain a large 
quantity of air, or in veſſels not 
perfectly cloſe ; ſome of thoſe that 
ariſe at firſt, are apt to take fire, 
and thus are changed into a volatile 
acid vapour, which mingling with 
the flowers that ſublime afterwards, 
communicates to them a notable 
degree of. acidity. In ſuch caſe 
the ablution here directed is for the 

neral uſe of the medicine abſo- 
utely neceſſary ; for the flowers, 
thus tainted with acid, ſametimes 
occahon gripes, and may, in other 
reſpects, be productive of effects 


different from thoſe of pure ſul- 


phur. The Edinburgh college, as 
appears in the foregoing proceſs, 
allow only the waſhed 13 to 
be kept in the ſhops: there are, 
however, ſome particular combina- 
tions, to which they are ſuppoſed 
to be better adapted when unwaſh- 
ed, as their union with mercury 
into æthiops mineral; and accord- 


ingly 


Chap. 9. 
ingly for that preparation the un- 
waſhed flowers are directed by the 
London college. 


BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
SIMPLEX. | 


Simple balſom of ſulphur. 


Boil flowers of ſulphur, with four 
times their weight of oil olive, 
in a pot lightly covered, until 
they unite into the conſiſtence of 

a balſam. | | 


BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
| CRASSUM. 


Thick bal ulphur, 
= 
Take a pint of linſeed oil, and 


four ounces of flowers of ſul- 


phur. Boil them together over 
a a gentle fire, keeping them con- 

tinually ſtirring, till they come 

to che conſiſtence of a balſam. 


LinszeD oil more readily diſ- 
ſolves ſulphur than oil olive, and 
the preparation made with it is 
reckoned ſomewhat leſs diſagree- 
able. The veſſel they are boiled 
in ought to be capable of holding 
at leaſt three times the quantity of 
the ingredients. As ſoon as the 

dil begins to act upon the ſulphur, 
which happens nearly at the point 
of ebullition, the mixture rariſies 
very much, ſo as, if not prudently 
removed from the fire, to run over 
into the furnace; and as the mat- 
ter is very ſuſceptible of flame, 
dangerous conſequences may en- 
ſue, eſpecially if the quantity is 
large. The operator ought there- 
fore to be upon his guard in the 
management of this proceſs. | 


 BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
by —.—— * 
Balſam of ſulphur with - 
Barbadaes far. 
Lud. 


Preparations of” Sulphur, 
This is made after tùe ſame man- 
ner as the feregoing, by uſing 
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BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
TEREBINTHINATUM. 
Balſam of ſulphur with oil of 

| turpentine. 
| Edinb. 
Take two ounces of waſhed flowers 
of ſulphur, and ſix ounces of 


oil of turpentine. 


Barbadoes tar in 


Digeſt them together, in a ſand 


heat, till the oil is ſaturated with 
the ſulphur. | 


BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
ANISATUM. - - | 
Balſam of ſulphur with ail of 
aniſeed. 
2 Edinb. © 
Take two ounces of waſhed flowers 
of ſulphur ; fix ounces of oil of 
turpentine; and four ounces of 
eſſential oil of aniſeeds. 
Digeſt them together as in the pre- 
ceding proceſs. | 


TresE tions are more 
„ ſafely made in a 
tall glaſs body, with the mouth at 
leaſt an inch in diameter, than in the 
circulatory or cloſe veſſels in which 
they have commonly been directed 
to be prepared: for when the ſul- 
phur and oil begin to act vehe- 
mently upon each other, they not 
only rarify into a large volume, 
but likewiſe throw out impetuouſly 
great quantities of an elaſtic va- 
pour, which, if the veſſels are 
cloſed, or the orifices not ſufficient 
to allow it a free exit, infallibly 
burſt them: Hoffman relates a 


very remarkable hiſtory of the ef- 


ſets of an accident of this kind. 
In the veſſel above recommended, 


the proceſs may be completed, 


without danger, in four or five 


hours, by duly managing the fire; 


which ſhould be very gentle for 
Ii 3 ſome 


* 


ed ſo as to make the oil juſt bubble 
or boil, in which ſtate it ſhould be 
kept till all the ſulphur appears to 
be taken up. 88 

Eſſential oils employed as men- 
ſtrua for ſulphur, undergo a great 
alteration from the degree of heat, 
neceſſary for enabling them to diſ- 
folve the fulphur; and hence the 
balſams have not near ſo much of 


| ma flavour as might be 
| 4 


ſhould therefore ſeem more . 
zible to add a proper quantity o 
e eſſential oil to the ſimple bal - 
ſam ; theſe readily incorporate by 
a gentle warmth, if the veſſel be 


now and then ſhaken. Sixteen 
; ar oem eſſential oil, and ſix of the 


alſamum ſulphuris craſſum com- 
poſe a balſam more elegant than 
thoſe made in the foregoing man- 
ner, and which retains fo much of 
the flavour of the oil, as is in ſome 
meaſure ſufficient to cover the taſte 
of the ſulphur, and render it ſup- 
portable, | | 


The balſams of ſulphur have 


been ftrongly recommended in 
coughs, conſumptions, and other 
diſorders of the breaſt and lungs. 
But the reputation which they have 
had, in theſe caſes, does not appear 
to have been built upon any fair 
trial, or experience of their vir- 


tues. They are manifeſtly hot, 


acrimonious and irritating ; ' and 
therefore ſhould be uſed with the 
utmoſt caution. They have fre- 
quently been found to injure the 
appetite, offend the ſtomach and 
viſcera, parch the body, and oc- 
cafion thirſt and febrile heats. The 


. . doſe of the ſimple balſam is from 


ten to forty drops: thoſe with eſ- 
ſential oils are not given in above 
half theſe quantities. Externally, 
they are employed for cleanſing 
and healing foul running ulcers : 
Boerhaave conjectures, that their 
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ſome time, and afterwards increaſ- 


the virtues aſcribed to them when 
taken internally. - war 


r SULPHURIS. 
rver of yu . 
3 
Take three ounces of | flowers of 
ſalphur ; and one ounce and a 
half of powdered falt of tartar. 
Melt the ſulphur in an earthen 
_ diſh, under a chimuey, and add 
to it by degrees the ſalt of tartar ; 
keeping the matter. conſtantly 
ſtirring witha ſpatula till it has 
acquired a colour: care 
. be had to prevent its taking 


Ir is much more convenient to 
melt the ſulphur firſt by itſelf, and 
add the falt of tartar by degrees, 
as here directed; than to grind 
them together, and afterwards en- 
deavour to melt them as ordered 
in former editions : for in this laſt 
caſe, the mixture will not flow 
ſufficiently thin to be properly u- 
nited by ſtirring ; and the ſulphur 
either takes fire, or ſublimes in 
flowers, which probably has been 
the reaſon why fo large a propor- 
tion of it has been commonly di- 
rected. Even in the preſent me- 
thod a conſiderable part of the ſul- 
phur will be diſſipated; and if it 
was not, the hepar would not be 
of its due quality: for one part 
of ſulphur requires two of the al- 
kaline ſalt, to render it perfealy 
ſoluble in water, which this prepa- | 
ration ought to be. | 
The hepar ſulphuris has a fetid 
ſmell, and a nauſeous taſte. Solu- 
tions of 'it in water, made with 
ſugar into a ſyrup, have been re- 
commended in the ſame intentions 
as the balſams above-mentioned : 
our pharmacopœias nevertheleſs 
have deſervedly rejected this ſyrup, 
as common practice. has almoit 


uſe in theſe cafes gave occaſion to; done the balſams. The * 


* 


Chap 9. 
in rectiſied ſ. * of wine, 
imparts a rich gold eos a 
warm, ſome what aromatic 
and a peculiar, not bars: 
ſmell: "a tififture of this kind is 
kept in the hops, under the dame 
of another mine. 


SULPHUR: PRACIPITATUM. 
We ono aan 


Boil flowers of ſulphur In witths; 

with thrice their weight of quick- 
lime, till the ſubphur is diſſolved. 
Filter the ſolution, and drop inte 
- t ſome of the weak fpirit of 
_  vitriol'+ this will throw down a 
precipitate, which is to be waſh- 
ed in freſh ns of water, til 
it becomes Ind. = 


LAC SULP 18. 
FULPHUR 
Boil the hepar ſulphuris, = 
to powder, in four times its 
quantity of water for three 
— ; adding more water if 
there is on. 'Then filter 
the ſolution whilſt hot, and drop 
into it ſpirit of vitriol, till the 
efferveſcence ceaſes; a „powder 
will be precipitate@ to the 18 
tom, which is to be waſhed wi 
hot water, and ab * 
for uſe. 


Tur method of p " this 
lac, as it is called, preuing 

phuris, is the moſt exped v 
and leaſt troubleſome, provided 
the hepar be well made : 
the other hand, quicklime gives 
the preparation a more ſaleable 
whiteneſs, Some have been ac- 


cuſtomed to add to the quicklime 


a portion of alkaline ſalt, with 

a view to promote its diſſolving 

power, 

The medicine is nearly the ſame 
in both caſes. It would be ex- 

actly the ſame, if che precipitation 


Prepardtions of Sale. 


and, on Pitate has 


* 


was performed with any other acid 
than the vitriolie : 10. this acid 
forms with the diſſolved lime a ſele - 
nitic concrete, which precipitates 


along with the . and is - os 
afterwards ſeparable 

tion; whilſt the A which 
that acid forms with the fixt alkali 


of 


of the hepar, may he totally diſ- 
ſolved, and waſhed off by repeated 
ablution with hot water; and the 
combimmtions of all the othef acids, 
both with the lime and alkali, are 
ſeparated by cold water. It is | 
bably to the admixture of the w 8 
ſelenitic matter, refulring from 
vitriolic acid and lime, that 
finer colour of the | 
made with ime is owing: * 

Pure lac ſulphioris is not diffctent 


in qaality from pure ſulphur itſelf; 


| 8 it is „ in un- 
— Ke. only on account of its 
colour. The whiteneſs does not 
7 yon from the ſulphur having 
oft any of its parts in the opera- 
tion, or from any new matter ſu- 
ded: for if common ſulphur 
ground with alkaline ſalts, and 

ſet to ſublime, it ariſes of a like 


white colour, the whole 2 | 


of the alkali xemaining anchan 
and if the lie be melted wi 


oe uh F returns into — 
phur 


, that the name 


It 7 5 
lac ſalpburii, or milk of ſulphur, ap- 


- plied among us to the precipitate, 
is by the French writers confined to | 
the white 
en from i it. 


TiNCTURA SULPHURIS vol A- 
11118. 
Volatile tinctur: of ſulphur. 
Take of 
Flowers of ſulphur, fix ounces ; 
Sal ammoniac, one pound; 
gicklime, a pound and a half. 
Sprin le ſome water on the lime, 
and when ſlaked and fallen into 
114 * 


* 


uor before the preci- 


* 
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ſulphur, and afterwards with 
"the ſal ammoniac, in ſmall quan- 


ties at A time: then diſtil the 
mixture in a retort, with a ſire 


D increaſed. The diſtil- 


ed liquor is to be kept, in a bot- 
. tle cloſe ſtopt, for uſe. | 


ch 


Tune liquor has A ſtrong offen- 
3 ſomewhat ſimilar to that 
which ariſes in the precipitation of 
lac fulbburis, The vapour in both 
caſes ſpreads to a conſiderable di- 
ſtance, changes ſilver or copper 
utenſils to a brown or blackiſh 
colour, and produces diſagreeable 
alterations in many medicinal pre- 
parations: to this . circumſtance 
therefore due regard ought to be 
had in the performance o that pro- 


ceſs, and in che keeping of this 
es e n: 


* 
4 " 4 28 , 
4a 3 + # 
2 
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ten upon with a ſaturated ſolution 
of lead in vegetable acids, and 
gently dried, be placed in the mid- 

le of a quire of paper, or of a 
pretty thick book, and brought 
near the unſtopt orifice of the bot- 
tle containing this tincture, che va- 
pour will quickly reach it, and 
ange the * writing to a 


legible black 

— has a great opinion of 
the virtues of this preparation. He 
ſays, a mixture of one part. of the 
tincture with three of ſpirit of wine, 
in a doſe of thirty or forty. drops, 
proves. a moſt powerful diapho- 
retic; and that a liquor compoſed 
2 rr 

of the gout, 

he r with . f es 
may be a powerful medicine, but 


it is certainly a very unpleaſant 
one, 


- — 


6 ” * = * - . 
* * ® *#.% Y 1 : , * * . =. 4 # . 
- . : 
®\ # * « 2 « * dv 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Metallic preparations. 


I 


k ads 
F. d 


Preparations of gold. addy 


FAOOLD is dhe moſt ponderous 
and 

it abides fixt and unaltered in the 
ſtrongeſt fire; and is not ated up- 
on by alkaline, or any ſimple acid 
menſtruum. . 
19 alone, into a yellow tranſpa- 
_ fluid: this ſolution ſtains the 
ſkin, &c. purple: the ethereal ſpi- 
rit of wine, and ſome eſſential oils, 


take up the gold from it: alkalies P 


precipitate the metal in form of a 
yellowiſh mud, which exſiccated, 
and expoſed to a ſmall heat, vio- 
lently explodes. 8 
As to the medicinal virtues of 
this metal, experience has ſuffici- 
ently ſhewn, that it is not poſſeſſed 
of any valuable ones. In its me- 
tallic form, however finely commi- 
nuted, it proves inactive; when 
ſatiated with acid, corroſive ; and 
in the intermediate ſtates, either in- 
ſignificant or unſafe. — 5 


Aukuu POTABILE. 
Potable galt. 
Diſſolve with a moderate heat, 
half a dram of fine gold, in two 
ounces of aqua regia; and add 
to the ſolution one ounce of the 
eſſential oil-of roſemary. Shake 
them together, and then ſuffer 
them to reſt : the acid loſes its 
gold yellow colour ; and the oil, 
which ariſes to the ſurface, be- 
comes richly impregnated there- 
with. Separate the oil by de- 
cantation, and add to it four. or 


perfect of the metals: 


It diſſolves in aqua 


eine, if made without the ingre- 


mixed with the ſolution of | 


_ _ — wy 


five ounces of rectified ſpirit of 
wine: digeſt this mixture for a 
month, and it will acquire a pur- 


Tune have been many 2 : 
rations of this kind contrived by the 


4 


deſigning pretenders to alchemy, 
and impoſed upon the credulous 
and unwary, as cordials and dia- 


ineſtimable value. The 
above ſeems to be one of the beſt 
and ſafeſt of them; though it would 
be equally ſerviceable as a medi- 


horetics 


dient, which it receives its name 

from. The gold is indeed taken 

up from the acid, and kept for a 

time diſſolved by the oil; but on 

ſtanding it totally ſeparates, in form WP 

of fine yellow” films, like leaf- 8 
d. The effect is the ſame; whe- 

ther the oil or the vinous ſpirit bi 


in aqua regis: the only difference 
* the gold is thrown off from | 
the oil to the ſides of the glaſs 3 * 
while the ſpirit revives it into ſuch — 9 
ſubtile films, as to float upon the 
ſurface of the 1 No means 
have yet been of perma- 
nently combining gold with either 
oils or vinous ſpirits. 8 
AURUM- FULMINANS, 
Fulminating gold. 
Parif. 

Pat a dram of filings of gold, with 

half an ounce of aqua regia ' 
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newly made, into a matraſs, placed 
in ſand. When the menſtruum 
ceaſes to act, pour off the ſolu- 


tion; and, if any of the gold is a 
left, add as af more aqua 


as ſhall be ſufficient to diſ- 


ſolve it. Pilute the fotation with 


ten times its quantity of warm 
Water; and then drop in oil of 
tartar per deliquium till the effer- 


_ and precipitation ceaſe. - 


he whole © ae now ſuffered to 

A ſerite, the clear liquor is to be 

- poared off, and the precipitated 

- matter waſhed with warm water 

till it becomes inſipid, and af- 
terwards exliccated. 


Fus powder requires to be 
exſiccated with the utmoſt 

tion; for in a ſmell heat it ex- 
Rl. with great violence: the 


Part III. 
ſame effect enſues likewiſe upon 


Kae i it. This property 


ven name to the preparation ; 

and is the only one on account of 
which it is at preſent taken any 
notice of. It has been recommend- 


ed indeed, in fevers; as x diapho- 


retic, in the doſe of a few grains : 
its more certain effect, however, is 
to operate downwards, and that 


not always with ſafety ; Konig and 


Ludovici relate, that in ſome fe- 
brite. caſes, it has occaſioned al- 
moſt mortal diarrhœas; and Stahl 
(de procæencri medica, ſect. viii.) 
reports, that the inteſtines have 
been found eroded by it. The more 
thoroughly it is waſhed and edul- 
corated, the leſs corrofive it is in 
the human body, and the leſs vio- 
lently it fulminates when heated. 


SECT.It, 
Preparations of ſilver. 


QILVER is the moſt permanent 

in the fire of all the metals af- 
ter Weid. It diſſolves in the pure 
nitrous acid, into a colourleſs, tranſ- 
t liquor, intenſely bitter and 


corroſive. This ſolution exſiccat- 
ed, furniſhes the ſhops with an. 
uſeful cauſtic; which has likewiſe 
been taken internally in ſmall doſes, 


and mixed with other ſabſtances, 
as an hydragogue: it ſlains the 


"neat. 


* CAUSTICUM LUNARE. 
The lunar cauſtic, 
Lond. 


| Free pure filver be diſſolved in 


about twice its weight of aqua- 

fortis, upon Warm ſand; then 

gently increaſe the heat, until a 
maſs is left,” Melt this in a 


erueible, that it may be pour- 


* 2 into proper moulds, carefully 


avoiding overmuch heat, leſt the 
matter Thould grow too thick, 


CAUSTICUM LUNARE, ſeu 
LAPIS INFERNALIS. 


The lunar ena, infernal flone. 


Take any _ — well-cupelled 
ſilver, flatted into plates and cut 
in pieces. Diſſolve it by the 
heat of a ſand-bath, in three 

times its weight of ſpirit of nitre.. 
Evaporate the ſolution to dry- 
neſs, and oy the remaining 
calx into a crucible. Let 
the fire at firſt | be gentle, and 
augment it by degrees, until the 
maſs flows like oil, and ceaſes to 
. fume : then pour it into iron 
- Pipes made for this purpoſe, pre- 

- viouſly heated and greaſed : laſt- 

ly, let it be dried, and kept for 

: uſe in a glaſs veſſel cloſe ſtopt. 

STRONG 


Chap. 10. 

SrTroNG ſpirit of nitre will dif- 
ſolve ſomewhat more than half its 
weight of pure filver; and the 
— of the aguæ fortes, former- 
ly deſcribed, proportionably leſs, 
according to their quantity of youu 
nitrous acid. Sometimes this ſpirit 
contains a portion of the vitriolic, 
or marine acids; which, however 


minute, renders it unfit for diſſolving 


this metal, and ſhould therefore be 
carefully ſeparated before the ſolu- 
tion is attempted. The method 
which the refiners employ, for exa- 
mining the purity of their aqua- 
fortis, and purifying it if neceſ- 
ſary, is, to let fall into it a few 
drops of a perfect ſolution of filver 
already made: if the liquor re- 
mains clear, and grows not in the 
leaſt turbid or whitiſh, it is fit for 
their aſe; otherwiſe, they add a 
{mall quantity more of the ſolution, 
which immediately turns the whole 
of a milk white colour: the mix- 
ture being then ſuffered to reſt for 
ſome time, depoſites a white ſedi- 
ment; from which it is warily de- 
canted, examined afreſh, and, if 
need be, farther purified, by a freſh 
addition of the ſolution. See page 


o. 

Tue ſtl ver, flatted into thin plates, 
as dffected in the ſecond of the 
above proceſſes, needs not be cut 
in pieces: the ſolution will go on 
the more ſpeedily, if they are only 
turned round into ſpiral circumvo- 
lations, ſo as to be conveniently 
got into the glaſs, with care that 
the ſeveral ſurfaces do not touch 
one another: by this manage- 
ment, a greater extent of the ſur- 
face is expoſed to the action of the 
menſtruum, than when the plates 
are cut in pieces and laid above one 
another. Good aquafortis will 
diſſolve about half its weight of 
filver, and. it is not adviſeable to 
uſe a greater quantity of the men- 
ſtruum than is ſufficient for effecting 


Preparations of Silver. | 


the ſolution ; for all the us 
muſt be evaporated in the ſubſe. 
quent fuſion. 

The crucible onght to be lar 
enough to hold five or fix times the 


quantity of the dry matter; for it 


bubbles and ſwells up greatly, ſo 
as Otherwiſe to be apt to run over: 
during this time, alſo, little drops. 
are now and then ſpirted up, whoſe 
cauſticity is increaſed by their heat, 
and which the operator ought there- 
fore to be on his 
The fire muſt be kept moderate fill 


this ebullition ceaſes, and till the 


matter becomes conſiſtent in the 
heat that made it boil before : then 
quickly increaſe the fire till the 
matter flows thin at the bottom, 
like oil, on which it is to be im- 
mediately poured into the mould, 
without waiting till the fames ceaſe 
to appear, for when this happens, 
the preparation proves not only too 
thick to run freely into the mould, 
but likewiſe leſs corroſive than it is 
expected to be. 

In want of a proper iron mould, 
one may be formed of tempered 
tobacco- pipe clay, not too moiſt, 
by making in a lump of it, with a 
ſmooth ſtick firſt greaſed, as m 
holes as there is occaſion for: pour 
the liquid matter into theſe cavi- 
ties, and when congealed, take it 
out by breaking the mould. Each 
piece is to be wiped clean from the 
greaſe ; and wrapt up in dry ſoft 
paper, not only to keep the air 
from acting upon them, but like- 
wiſe to prevent their corroding or 
diſcolouring the fingers in hand- 
ling. 
"Fhis paration is a ſtrong cau- 
ſtic, and frequently employed as 
ſuch, for conſuming warts "and 


other fleſhy excreſcences, n—_—_ | 
s or 


down fungous fleſh in wou 

ulcers, and ↄther like uſes. It is 
rarely applied where a deep eſchar 
is required, as in the laying _— 


401 


guard againſt. 
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of impoſthumations and tumours ; 
for the quantity neceſſary for theſe 


purpoſes, liquefying by the moi- 


iture of the ſkin, ſpreads beyond 
the limits in which it is intended 
_ to operate. 


Pilul x LUNARES. 
The lunar pills. 


Diſſolve pure filver in aquafortis, 


as in the foregoing proceſs, and 
| after due evaporation, ſet the 
liquor to cryltallize, Let the 
. Eryſtals be again diſſolved in 
common water, and mingled 
with a ſolution of equal their 
weight of nitre. Evaporate this 
mixture to dryneſs, and con- 
tinue the exſiccation with a 
gentle heat, keeping the matter 
conſtantly ſtirring, till no more 
ſumes ariſe. 


H xxx it is neceſſary to continue 
e fire till the fumes entirely 
ceaſe, as more of the acid is re- 
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quired to be diffipated, than in the 
preceding proceſs. The prepara- 
tion is, nevertheleſs, in taſte very 
ſharp, intenſely bitter and nau- 
ſeous ; applied to ulcers, it acts as 
a Cauſtic, but much milder than 
the foregoing. Boerhaave, Boyle, 
and others, greatly commend it in 
hydropic caſes. The former aſ- 
ſures us, that two grains of it made 
into a pill, with crumb of bread 
and a little ſugar, and taken on an 
empty ſtomach, (ſome warm wa- 
ter, ſweetened with honey, being 
drank immediately after) purge 
gently without griping, and bring 
away a large quantity of water, 
almoſt without the patient's per- 
ceiving it: that it kills worms, and 
cures many inveterate ulcerous diſ- 
orders. He nevertheleſs cautions 
againſt uſing it too freely, or in too 
large a doſe; and obſerves, that it 
always proves corroſive and weak- 
ening, eſpecially to the ſtomach. 


SECT. Iii. 


Preparations of iron. 


RON calcines by fire the 
moſt eaſily, and melts the moſt 
Gifticultly of all the metals. Sul- 
phur promotes its fuſion, and 
changes it into a ſubitance not 
greatly diſũmilar to a combination 
of the metal with vitriolic acid. 
All acids diſſolve this metal; even 
the air corrodes it into a ruſt or 
calx. 

Iron, in its metallic form, or 
lightly calcined, or combined with 
vegetable or with mineral acids, 
acts in the human body in the 


Ys fame manner, (but with different 


degrees of power) by conſtringing 
the fibres. In all theſe ſtates, it 
promotes, or reſtrains ſecretions, 
where the deficiency or exceſs pro- 
ceed from a laxity and debility of 


the veſſels; and, in general, raiſes 
the pulſe, and * the cir- 
culation. The calces ſeem to be 

the leaſt active preparations; the 
crude metal, duly comminuted, is 
more eaſily ſoluble in the animal 
fluids, and if aceſcent juices are 
lodged in the primz viz, ſoon 
manifeſts its operation by nido- 
rous eructations, and the black 


colour of the alvine feces: if pre- 


viouſly combined with ſaline bo- 
dies, it ſcarce ever fails of taking 

effect. 1 
As the calces of iron are ſcarcely 
diſſoluble in acids, it has been con- 
cluded that they are not ſoluble 
in the human body, and that there- 
fore they are to be looked upon no 
otherwiſe than as a mere inactive 
| earth. 


Chap. 10. 
earth. But admitting the abſolute 
indiſſolubility of iron while it con- 


tinues a calx, it muſt be obſerved, 
that the calces of this metal are 


remarkably eaſy of revival into 


their metallic ſtate. Mr. Baume 
relates, that calx of iron, digeſied 
for an hour or two in oil olive, re- 
ſumes its perfect metallic nature, ſo 
as to be attracted by the magnet, 
and totally ſoluble in acids; from 
whence he infers, that a like revival 
of the metal happens in the human 
body. It is matter of common 
obſervation, that calces of iron tinge 
the excrements black, a ſure mark 
of their taking effect: though their 
effect appears to be neither fo ſpeedy 
nor ſo great as that of iron in ſome 
other forms. 


CHALYBIS RUBIGO 
PRAPARATA. 


Ruſt of = prepared. 
ond. 


F.xpoſe filings of ſteel to the air, 
frequently moiſtening them with 
vinegar or water, until they 
change into ruſt; then grind 
them in a mortar, and pouring 
on water, waſh over the more 
ſubtile powder. The remainder 
is to be expoſed afreſh to the 
air, and moiſtened as at firſt, 
then triturated and waſhed apain, 
and the powders that have. been 

* -waſhed over, dried, and kept 
for uſe, 


MARTIS LIMATURA @g 

| PRAPARATA, 

Filings of tron prepared. 

a ry * 
det filings of iron, firſt eleanſed by 
the magnet, in a moiſt place, 
that they may turn to ruſt, which 
is to be ground into an impal- 

pable powder. 


They may likewiſe be prepared 


by moittening them with vi- 
negar. 
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Tus cleanſing of iron filings by 
means of a magnet is very a. 
and does not anſwer fo well as 
might be expected; for if they are 
ruſty, they will not be attracted by 
it, or not ſufficiently ; nor will 
they, by this means, be entirely 
freed from braſs, copper, or other 
metallic ſubſtances which may ad- 
here to them. It appears from the 
experiments of Henckel (Pyritolog. 
cap. vm eiſen im kiefs ) that if iron 
be mixed by fuſion wich even its 
own weight of any of the other 
metals, regulus of antimony alone 
excepted, the compound will be 
vigorouſly attracted by the load- 
ſtone.— The ruſt of iron is to be 
procured at a moderate rate from 
the dealers in iron, free from any 
impurities, except ſuch as may be 
waſhed off by water. | 

The ruſt of iron is preferable as 
2 medicine to the calces, or croci, 
made by a ſtrong fire. Hoffman 
relates, that he has frequently given 
it with remarkable ſucceſs, in ob- 


ſtinate chlorotic caſes, accompanied 


with exceſhve headachs, and other 
violent ſymptoms ; and that he 
uſually joined with it pimpinella, 
arum root, and ſalt of tartar, with a 
little cinnamon and ſugar, The 
doſe is from four or five grains to 
twenty or thirty: ſome have gone 
as far as a dram; but all the pre- 
parations of this metal anſwer beſt 
in ſmall doſes, which ſhould rather 
be often repeated than enlarged. 


ZETHIOPS MARTIALIS, 
Martial ethiops. os 
Put filings of ſteel into an unglazed 
earthen veſſel, with ſo much wa- 
ter as will ſtand above them 


about four inches; the whole 


is to be well flirred every day, 
and more water ſupplied, as chat 
in the veſſel exhales, ſo that the 
filings may remain always cover- 
ed: continue this procedure for 
N ſeveral 
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peR, and are reduced 


to a ſine powder of an inky 
blackneſs 


Tris preparation is deſcribed 
by Lemery in the Memoirs of the 
French academy. It is ſaid, that 
if the filings are left unſtirred for 
ſome days, they unite together ſo 
firmly, that the maſs is ſcarcely 
'to be beaten into powder by 
blows of a hammer ; if they are 
left for a little while uncovered 
with water, the deep black co- 
lour does not ſucceed, a part of 
them changing into ruit. Mr. Ma- 
louin obſerves, that this ethiops is 
better fitted for general uſe, than 
any other preparation of iron; that 
the metal is here in as ſubtile a 
ſtate as in the croci of iron; and 
that it is no more decompounded, 
or Changed in its nature, than the 
crude filings are. He therefore re- 
commends N it to the 

filings and croci, in doſes of from 
four grains to eighteen. The te- 
diouſneſs of the proceſs, however, 
has prevented its coming into uſe ; 
eſpecially as it does not promiſe 
any advantage, above the common 
chalybeate preparations, to coun- 
terbalance that inconvenience. 


CHALYBS CUM SULPHURE 
PREPARATUS. 


Steel prepared with ſulphur. 
St 1 ſulp 


Heat the ſteel with a very fierce 
fire to a ſtrong white heat; 
and in this ſtate apply it to a 
roll of ſulphur held over a vel- 
ſel of water: the ſteel will melt, 
and fall down in drops, which 
are to be picked out from the 
ſulphur that runs down with 
them, and ground into an im- 


| palpable powder. 
f Ir has been ſuppoſed by many, 
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ſeveral months, till they loſe their 
metallic aſj 


that this preparation is no other 
than common brimſtone, and that 
it contains nothing of the fteel. 
If the ſteel indeed is not made ex- 
tremely hot, it will not melt on 
applying it to the ſulphur, and the 
latter will run into the water by 
itſelf : but if the metal is heated 
to the degree above directed, it will 
readily melt and fall down in drops 
of a brown colour; whilſt the ſul- 
phur runs into long yellow ſtrings, 

The heat requiſite for this pur- 
poſe, is not eaſily procurable in 
the common furnaces of the a 
thecary ; and even if the ſteel is 
ſufficiently heated at firſt, it will 
ſoon become too cool to be cor- 
roded by the ſulphur. For this 
reaſon, and on acccount of the of- 
fenſive fumes which ariſe very 
copiouſly, and which are not avoid- 
able by the operator, this proceſs 
has been long negledted. The 
ſhops have been generally ſupplied 
with a preparation of ſteel with 
ſulphur made at an eaſier rate in 
the following manner. 


MARS SULPHURATUS. 
Sulphurated iron. 
Eainb. 

Mix filings of iron with twice their 
weight of powdered ſulphur, 
and as much water as is ſuffi. 
cient to make them into a paſte ; 
which on ſtanding at reſt for fix 
hours, will ſwell up. The mat- 
ter is then to be pulverized, put 
by degrees into a hot crucible 
to deflagrate, and kept continu- 
ally ſtirring with an iron ſpatula 
till it falls into a deep black 
. powder, | 


Ir the quantity of this mixture 
is conſiderable, and ſtrongly preſſed 
down, it will not only ſwell on 
ſtanding for ſome hours, but will 
heave up very weighty obſtacles, 
and burſt out into flame, 4 

| CRO- 


Chap, 10. 


, - Opening crocus of iron. 
This is made by keeping the fore- 
going preparation longer over 
e fire, till it aſſumes a red 
colour. 


CROCUS MARTIS 
ASTRINGENS. 
Aftringent crocus of iron. 
ring Edinb. 4 | 
This is made from the opening 
crocus of iron, by reverberating 
it for a long time in the moſt 

extreme degree of heat. 


Tusk preparations differ from 
one another in virtue; though the 
difference is not of ſuch a kind 
as the titles, they have been uſu- 
ally diſtinguiſhed by, import. All 
the preparations of ſteel act by 
an aſtringent quality; that above, 
denominated aftringent, ſeems to 
have the leaſt effect. They may 
be given in form of bolus, elec- 
tary, or pill, from fix grains to a 
ſeruple. | | 

In ſome foreign pharmacopœias, 
the croci of iron are prepared from 
pure green vitriol. This ſtrongly 
calcined (or the colcothar remain- 
ing after the diſtillation of oil of 
vitriol) is the aſtringent crocus ; 
when leſs calcined, it is called a- 

rient. Theſe preparations differ 
ittle, if at all, from thoſe above 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſame appel- 
lations : and accordingly the Edin- 
burgzh college has now allowed the 
ſubſtitution of colcothar of vitriol 

to both the croci. 


MARS SOLUBILITS, ſeu 
CHALYBS TARTARIZATUS. 
Soluble, or tartarized ſteel, 

Edinb. 
Mix equal parts of iron filings, and 
cryſtals of tartar, with as much 
water as is ſufficient to reduce 


3 


Preparations of Iron. 
CRO C Us MARTIS APERIENS. 


Take equal quantities of dug of 
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them into a maſß: this maſs is to 
de del in a ſand heat; then 
powdered, moiſtened and dried 
again and this praceſs xepeat- 
ed, ed Us as the matter 
will eaſily grind into an impal - 
pable — | 


Tunis is a very elegant and uſe- 
ful preparation of ſteel, and will in 
many caſes take effect after all the 
foregoing ones have failed; the ſalt 
here joined rendering the metal 
ſufficiently ſoluble in the animal 
fluids. It may be given either in a 
liquid form, or in that of a bolus, 
&c. in doſes of four or ſive grains, 


or half a ſcruple., Dr. Willis is 


ſaid to have been. the inventor of 
this preparation, and by his name 
it has been uſually diſtinguiſhed in 
the ſhops. The chemiſts have re- 
ceived another method of prepar- 
ing iron with tartar ; which is as 
follows. | 


Mars SOLUBILIS ALCALIZATUS, 
Altalized joluble fteel. 


iron, and of white tartar; Grind 
them together, and put them into 
a crucible, which- is to be ſer in 
a fire ſtrong enough to make the 
materials red hot; in this ſtate, 
let them continue for ſome time, 
When grown cold, powder. the 
matter in a mortar ; and the part 
which will not paſs through a 
fine ſieve, heat and pulverize a- 
gain; repeating this, until the 
whole has paſſed through. Mix 
the ſeveral ſiftings together, and 
keep them in a veſlel cloſe ſtopt 


from the air. 


Tuis preparation is ſoluble like 


the foregoing. Expoſed to the air, 


it deliquaates like alkaline ſalts (the 
tartar being converted into an al- 
kali by the fire) and therefore it 
is not to be preſcribed in any 

" 


| 
= 
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of. 
2 MARTIALES. 
artial flowers. 4 
Lond. 
Take of 
_ Colcothar of green vitriol waſh- 
* ed, or filings of iron, one 
pound ; 
| ammoniac, two pounds. 
Mix and ſublime in a retort. Grind 
the flowers with the matter which 
remains in the bottom of the re- 
tort, and repeat the ſublimation 
until the flowers arife of a beau- 
tiful yellowiſh colour. 
To the reſiduum you may add 
half a pound of freſh ſal ammo- 
niac, and ſublime as before; re- 


peating this as long as the flow- 
ers ariſe well coloured, 


Tux ſucceſs of this proceſs de- 
. pends principally upon the fire be- 
— haſtily raiſed, that the ſal am- 
moniac may not ſublime before the 
heat is become ſtrong enough to 
enable it to carry up a ſufficient 


quantity of the iron, Hence glaſs 


veſſels are not ſo proper as earthen 


or iron ones; for when the former 


are made uſe of, the fire cannot be 
raiſed quick enough, without en- 
dangering the breaking of them. 
The moſt convenient veſſel is an 
iron pot; to which may be luted 
an inverted earthen jar, having a 
ſmall hole, in its bottom, to ſuf- 
fer the elaſtic vapours, which ariſe 
during the operation, to eſcape. It 
15 of advantage to thoroughly mix 
the ingredients together, moiſten 
them with a little water, and then 
- gently dry them; and to repeat the 
pulverization, humectation, and ex- 
ſiccation, two or three times, or 
oftener. If this method is follow- 


ed, the fal ammoniac may be in- 
ereaſed to three times the quantity 


of the iron, or farther; and a ſin- 


Pͤbarmaceitical Preparations. 
| — form. It is very rarely made 


Part III. 
le ſublimation will oftentimes be 
ufficient to raiſe flowers of a v 

deep orange colour. | 

This preparation is ſuppoſed to 
be highly aperient and attenuating ; 
though no otherwiſe ſo than the 
reſt of the chalybeates, or at moſt, 
only by virtue of the ſaline matter 

Joined to the iron. It has been 

found of good ſervice in hyſterical 

and hypochondriacal caſes, and in 
diſtempers proceeding from a laxity 
and weakneſs of the ſolids, as the 
rickets, It may be conveniently 
taken in the form of a bolus, 
from two or three grains to ten: it 
is nauſeous in a liquid form (unleſs 
in ſpirituous tincture) and occaſions 
4 to ſwell and crumble, except 


| fuch as are made of the gums. 


LIXIVIUM MARTIS. 
Ley 0 iron. 
2 


Let the matter which remains after 
the ſublimation of the martiat 
flowers be ſet by in a moiſt 
place : it will run into a liquor, 
which is to be kept for uſe. 


Tarts liquor ſeems greatly to re- 


ſemble a ſaturated ſolution of iron 


made in ſpirit of ſalt: its taſte is 
highly aſtringent, and ſomewhat 
ſweetiſn. It may be given in doſes 
of a drop or two in any convenient 
vehicle, for the ſame intentions as 
the other chalybeates. It is called 
by ſome of the chemical writers, 
oleum martis per deliquium, and 
efſentia martis. | 


SAL MARTIS, 
Salt of fleel, 
Lond. 
Take of 
Strong ſpirit or oil of vitriol, 
eight ounces; 


Iron filings, four ounces; ö 
Water, two pints. * 


5 2 Mix 


Chap. 10. 


Mix them together; and after the 
ebullition ceaſes, let the mixture 
Rand for ſome time upon warm 
ſand : then pour off and filter 
the liquor; and after proper ex- 
halation, ſet it by to cryſtallize. 


VITRIOLUM MARTIS, ſeu 
SAL CHALYBIS. 


Vitriol of iron, or ſalt of feel. 


| Edinb, 
Take of 2 
Oil of vitriol diluted with equal 
its quantity of warm water, 
four ounces; 

Filings of iron, three ounces. 
Cautiouſly mix them together, and 
digeſt in a cucurbit for twelve 
hours, that the metal may be 
diſſolved: filter the ſolution 
whilſt hot, then evaporate it till 
a pellicle appears on the ſurface, 
and ſet it in a cold place, until 
the vitriol has cryſtallized at the 
bottom of the veſſel. The li- 
quor poured off from the cryſtals 
is to be again evaporated till a 
pellicle forms on the top, and 
ſet to ſhoot as before. Collect 
all the cryſtals together, and dry 

them on a paper in the ſhade, 


Dusixa the diſſolution of the 
iron, a firong ſulphureous vapour 
ariſes, which on the Sac of 
flame, catches fire, and explodes, 
ſo as ſometimes to burſt the veſ- 
ſel : to this particular therefore, 
the operator ought to have due 
regard, 

The chemiſts are ſeldom at the 
trouble of preparing this ſalt ac- 
cording to the directions above 
given; but in its ſtead ſubſtitute 
common green vitriol, puriſied by 
ſolution in water, filtration, and cry- 
ſtallization. The only difference 
betwixt the two is, that the com- 
mon vitriol contains ſomewhat 
more metal in proportion to the a- 
cid; and hence in keeping, its 
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green colour is much ſooner de- 

aſed by a ruſty browniſh calt. 
The ſuperfluous quantity of metal 
may be eaſily ſeparated, by ſuffer- 
ing the ſolution of the vitriol to 
ſtand for ſome time in a cold place, 
when a browniſh yellow ochery 
ſediment will fall to the bottom; 
or it may be perſectly diſſolved, 
and kept ſuſpended, by a ſuitable 
addition of oil of vitriol. If the 
vitriol is ſuſpected to contain any 
cupreous matter, (which it does not 
appear that, the common Engliſh 
vitriol ever does, though almoſt all 
the foreign vitriols do) the addition 
of ſome bright iron wire to the ſo- 
lution will both diſcover, and effec- 
tually ſeparate that metal : for the 
acid quits the copper to diſſolve a 
proportionable quantity of the iron; 
and the copper, in its ſeparation 
from the acid, adheres to the undiſ- 
ſolved iron, and forms a ſkin of a 
true copper colour upon its ſurface. 
Even a vitriol of pure copper may, 
on this principle, be converted into 
a pure vitriol of iron, 

But though the vitriolic acid ap- 
pears, in this operation, to have ſo 
much fironger a diſpoſition to unite 
with iron than with copper, that it 
totally rejects the latter upon pre- 
ſenting the former for it to act 
upon; the operator may, never- 
theleſs, give a dangerous impreg- 
nation of copper to the pureſt and 
molt ſaturated ſolution of iron in 
the vitriolic acid, by the uſe of cop- 
er veſlels, If the martial ſolution 

boiled in a copper veſſel, it 
never fails to diſſolve a part of the 
copper, diltinguiſhable by its giv- 
ing a cuprecus ſtain to a piece of 
bright iron immerſed in it. By the 
addition of the iron, the copper 
is ſeparated ; by boiling it again 
without iron, more of the copper 
is diflolved ; and this may in like 
manner be ſeparated by adding 
more iron. 

K k The 
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Ihe ſalt of ſteel is one of the 
molt efficacious preparations of this 
metal; and not unfrequently made 
uſe of, in cacheQic and chlorotic 
caſes, for exciting the uterine pur- 


gations, ſtrengthening the tone of 


8 viſcera, and deſtroying worms. 
It may be conveniently taken in 
a liquid form, largely diluted with 
aqueous fluids, Boerhaave directs 
it to be diſſolved in an hundred 
times its quantity of water, and 
the ſolution to be taken in the doſe 
of twelve ounces, on an empty 
ſtomach, walking gently after it: 
thus managed, he ſays, it opens the 
body, purges, proves diuretic, kills 


and expels worms, tinges the ex- 


Part IIT. 


crements black, or forms them into 
a matter like clay, ſtrengthens 
the fibres, and thus cures many 
different diſtempers. The quan- 
tity of vitriol in the above doſe 
of the ſolution is fifty - ſeven grains 
and a half: but in common prac- 
tice, ſuch large doſes of this ſtrong 
chalybeate are never ventured on. 
Four or five grains, and in many 
caſes half a grain, are ſufficient, for 
the intentions in which chalybeate 
medicines are given. Very dilute 
ſolutions, as that of a grain of the 
ſalt in a pint of water, may be uſed 
as ſuccedanea to the natural chaly- 
beate waters, and will in many 
caſes produce ſimilar effects. 


SECT; IV. 
Preparations of copper. 


PPER is leſs eaſy of ſolution 
than iron ; and, in its metal- 
lic Rate, does not appear to be 
ated on by the animal fluids, or to 
have any conſiderable effect in the 
body, Diſſolved, it proves exter- 
nally an eſcharotic; internally, a 
violent purgative and emetic. 
Acids of every kind diſſolve it, and 
likewiſe volatile alkalies. With 
the vegetable and marine acids, it 
forms à green ſolution; with the 
vitriolic acid, and volatile alkalies, 
2 dlue. 


1 Es uvsruu. 

Let thin copper plates be ſtratiſied 
in a Crucible with ſulphur ; and 
calcined with a firong fire until 
they become pulverable. 


PREPARATIONS of this kind, 


made with ſulphur, nitre, and com- 


mon ſalt, or mixtures of theſe, or 


by calcining the copper without 
addition, have been ſometimes uſed 
in external applications, for drying 


and cleanſing ulcers, and prevent- 


ing the growth of fungous fleſh ; 


and ſometimes likewiſe internally. 
They are ſtill retained in ſome 
foreign pharmacopcœias, but have 
not for a long time been taken 
notice of among us, for any medi- 
cinal intention. 


338 VENERIS, 
ry/tals of copper. 
Diſſolve pure fn, thrice its 
weight of aquafortis, adding - 
the metal to the acid by little 
and little at a time. Evaporate 
the liquor by a gentle heat, till 
one half of it is waſted ; then 
ſet the remainder in a cool place 
to cryſtallize : afterwards dry the 
cryſtals, and keep them in a vial 
cloſe ſtopt from the air. | 


THest cryſtals are ſtrongly cau- 
ſtic, ſimilar to the cauſticum lunare; 
but are ſo much diſpoſed to N 
that they are ſcarce ever made uſe 
of, and cannot eaſily be * 

| Ixc- 


Chap. 10. 
TincTuRA VENERIS VOLATILIS. 
Volatile tincture of cepper. 

Take of 
Copper filings, one dram ; 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, twelve 
drams. 
Let them ſtand together in a cloſe 
veſſel, frequently ſhaking it, un- 
til the liquor is tinged of a beau- 
tiful violet colour. ; 


Tuts tinQure, or ſolution, of 
copper has been given internally, 
in the doſe of a few drops, as a 
diuretic. Boerhaave directs at firſt 
three drops to be taken in a morn- 
ing faſting, with a glaſs of mead, 
and this doſe to be daily doubled 
till it comes to twenty-four drops; 
which laſt quantity is to be conti- 
nued for ſome days : he ſays, that 
by this means, he cured an hydro- 
pic perſon labouring under a con- 
krmed aſcites; and that the medi- 
cine procured ſurprizing diſcharges 
of urine; that nevertheleſs, on 
trying it in another caſe of the ſame 
kind, it did not anſwer. See the 
article CueyRuM, page 132. 


ENS VENERIS. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Colcothar of blue vitriol well 
edulcorated with water, and 
afterwards dried, | 
val ammouiac, of each equal 
parts. 

Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 
der; then mix, and put them 
into an earthen cucurbit, ſo as 
to fill twoe thirds thereof. Place 
the cucurbit in an open fire, and 
having adapted to it a glaſs 
blind-head, apply at firſt a gen- 

tle heat, which is to be increaſed 

by degrees, and continued as 
long as the flowers ariſe of a 
yellow colour inclining to red: 
when the veſſels are grown cold, 
let the flowers be carefully ſwept 
out with a ſeather. | 
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Ir the blue vitriol be perfectly 
good, this proceſs will not ſucceed 
in the manner here ſet down : 
where it does ſucceed, that is, 
where the flowers prove of a red- 
diſh yellow colour (ex luteo ruben- 
res) it is to be preſumed, that the 
ſucceſs is owing to the vitriol par- 
taking largely of iron, and that 
the preparation 1s not greatly dif- 
ferent from the flores martiales of 
the preceding ſection. The colour 
of blue vitriol is undoubtedly owing 
to copper : but moſt of the common 
vitriols of this kind contain, alfo, 
no inconſiderable quantity of iron 
and a reddiſh yellow colour of the 
flowers may be looked upon as a 
mark, that it is chiefly or ſolely 
the iron that the ſal ammoniac has 
carried up, For this is the colour 
which iron always gives in its ſub- 
limates with ſal ammoniac; where- 
as copper, in all its ſolutions, or 
ſoluble combinations with ſal am- 
moniac, or other ſaline bodies, gives 
a blue or a green, or a colour com- 
pounded of theſe two. 

The proceſs is originally taken 
from Mr. Boyle, who tells us, that 
he and a chemiſt, endeavouring to 
imitate Butler's ſtone by a prepara- 
tion of calcined vitriol, and finding 
the medicine upon trial, —_— far 
ſhort of what Helmont aſcribes 
to his, yet no ordinary one, they 
called it, for the minerals ſake it 
was made of, ens primum veneris. 

The com poſition of vitriols was at 
that time but imperfectly known; 
and this is not the only inſtance of 
an effect being aſcribed to the cu- 
preous part of a vitriol, which 
was owing to the ferugineous. 
Though Boyle looked on the pre- 
paration as proceeding from cop- 
per, and accordingly direfts a 
good venereal vitriol to be uſed; 
yer, in the Goſlarian and Dantzick 
vitriol, which he recommends as 
being very fit for the purpoſe, iron 
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is the prevailing metal, the quan- 
tity of copper being very incon- 
ſiderable ; and it appears from his 
own words, that ſometimes at leaſt, 
he uſed the Engliſh vitriol, which 
is ſcarcely ever found to con- 
tain any metallic matter beſides 
iron, 'The yellow or reddiſh colour 
which he aſcribes to his ſublimate, 
and its property of turning to an 
inky blackneſs with infuſion of 

alls, are marks of its having 
— truly à chalybeate prepa- 
ration. | 

In the preceding edition of the 
London pharmacopceia, agreeably 
to Boyle's opinion of the produc- 
tion of the ſublimate, the proceſs 


Was inſerted with blue vitriol ; and 


thoſe of Edinburgh and Paris fol- 
lowed the example. The London 
coliege, at the laſt reviſal of their 
book, have corrected this error, 
and ordered green vitriol, or filings 
of iron itſelf, to be uſed ; but the 
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miſtake is ſtill continued in the other 
pharmacopceias. Fey, 

From blue vitriol, or pure 
vitriol of copper, the ſublimate 
here required cannot be obtained : 
and although it may be prepared 
from the common blue vitriol of 
the ſhops, as I have on trial found 
that it may; yet it is ſurely im- 
prudent to endanger impregnating 
the preparation with that noxious 
metal; more eſpecially as pure vi- 
triols of iron are procurable at a 
much cheaper rate than the others. 
Thoſe mixed vitriols in which the 
copper greatly prevails, give firſt a 
green or blue cupreous ſublimate, 
and afterwards a yellow or red- 
diſh ferrugineous one; and thoſe 
in which iron abounds moſt, give 
firſt the ferrugineous, and after- 
wards the cupreous flowers: though 
poſſibly neither ſublimate is en- 
tirely free from an admixture of 
the other, 


Sen. 
Preparations of lead. 


T_EAD readily melts in the fire, 
and calcines into a duſky 


powder; which, if the flame is 


reverberated on it, becomes at firſt 


yellow, then red, and at length 


melts into a vitreous maſs. This 
metal diſſolves eaſily in the nitrous 
acid, difficultly in the vitriolic, 
and in ſmall quantity in the ve- 
getable acids; it is alſo ſoluble 
in expreſſed oils, eſpecially when 
calcined, 

Lead and its calces, whilſt un- 
diſſolved, have no conſiderable ef- 
fects as medicines. Diſſolved in 
oils, they are ſuppoſed to be (when 
externally, applied) anti-inflamma- 
Combined 
with vegetable acids, they are no- 


tably ſo; and taken internally, 


prove a powerful but dangerous 
ly ptic. 


PLUMBUM UST UM. 
Burnt lead. 
Eadinb. 

Melt lead with a gentle fire, and 
keep it continually ſtirring, with 
an iron ſpatula, till it changes 
into powder. 


MINIUM. 
Red lead. 

; Edinb, . 

Let any quantity of lead be melted 
in an unglazed earthen veſſel, 
and kept ſtirring with an iron 
ſpatula, till it falls into a pow- 
der, at firſt blackiſh, afterwards 
yellow, and at length of a 2 

re 


Chap. 10. 
red colour, in which laſt ſtate 
it is called minium ; taking 
care not to raiſe the fire fo 
high as to run the calx into a 
vitreous maſs. | 


Tux preparation of red lead is fo 
troubleſome and tedious, as ſcarce 
ever to be attempted by the apo- 
thecary or chemiſt ; nor indeed is 
this commodity expected ro be made 
by them, the preparation of it be- 
ing a diſtin branch of buſineſs. 
The makers melt large quantities 
of lead at once, upon the bottom 
of a reverberatory furnace built for 
this purpoſe, and ſo contrived, 
that the flame acts upon a large 
ſurface of the metal, which is con- 
tinually changed by the means of 
iron rakes drawn backwards and 
_ forwards, till the fluidity of the 
lead is deſtroyed ; after which, the 
calx is only now and then turned. 
By barely ftirring the calx, as a- 
bove directed, in a veſſel over the 
fire, it acquires no redneſs ; the 
reverberation of flame upon the 
ſarface being abſolutely neceſſary 
for this effect. It is ſaid, that 
twenty pounds of lead gain, in this 
proceſs, five pounds; and that the 
calx, being reduced into lead again, 
is found one pound leſs than the 
original weight of the metal. 

Theſe calces are employed in ex- 
ternal applications, for abating in- 
flammations, cleanſing and healing 
ulcers, and the like. Their effects, 
however, are not very conſidera- 
ble; nor are they perhaps of much 
farther real uſe, than as they 
give conſiſtence to the plaſter, un- 
guent, &c. 


CERUSSA, 
Ceruſſe, or white lead. 
Edinb. 
Put ſome vinegar into the bottom 
of an earthen veſſel, and ſuſ- 
pend over the vinegar very thin 
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plates of lead, in ſuch a manner, 

that the vapour which ariſes 
from the acid, may circulate a- 
bout the plates. Set the con- 
taining veſſel in the heat of horle- 
dung, for three weeks: if at 
the end of this time, the. plates 
are not totally calcined, ſcrape 
off the white powder, and ex- 
poſe them again to the ſteam of 
vinegar, till all the lead is thus 
corroded into powder. 


Tae making of white lead alſo 
is become a trade by itſelf, and 
confhned to a few perſons, who 
have large conveniencies for this 
purpoſe. Ihe general method which 
they follow, is nearly the ſame with 
that above deſcribed. See the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, No 1 37. 

In this preparation, the lead is 
ſo far opened by the acid, as to 
diſcover, when taken internally, 
the malignant quality of the me- 
tal ; and to prove externally, when 
ſprinkled on running ſores, or ul- 
cers, moderately cooling, drying, 
and aſtrictive. 


SACCHARUM SATURNI. 
Sugar of lead. 
1 


Boil ceruſſe with diſtilled vinegar, 
in a leaden veſſel, until the vine- 
ar becomes ſufficiently ſweet: 
en filter the vinegar through 
paper, and after due evaporation 
ſet it to cryſtallize, 


| Edinb. 
Put any quantity of ceruſſe into a 
cucurbit, and pour thereon di- 
ſtilled vinegar to the height of 
four inches. Digeſt them toge- 
ther for ſome days in a ſand- heat, 
till the vinegar has acquired a 
ſweetith taſte, when it is to be 
ſuftercd to ſettle, and thea pour- 
ed of. Add freſh vinegar to the 
remainder, and repeat this pro- 
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ceſs till the menſtruum no longer 
extracts any ſweet taſte, Let all 
the impregnated liquors reſt for 
ſome time ; nd after they have 
been poured from the feces, e- 
vaporate them, in a glaſs veſſel, 
to the conſiſtence of thin honey; 
Fo that, upon being ſet in a cool 
place, the ſugar may ſhoot into 
cryſtals, which are afterwards to 
de dried in the ſhade. Exhale 
the remaining liquor to a peilicle, 
ſet it again in the cold, and more 
cryſtals will ſhoot ; repeat this 
operation till no cryſtals can be 
any longer obtained. | 


Cervusss (eſpecially that ſort 
called fake lead, which is not, like 
the others, ſubject to adulteration) 
is much preferable either to minium 
or litharge, for making the ſugar 
of lead : for the corrofion, which 
it has already undergone from the 
fteam of vinegar, dilpoſes it to dif- 
ſolve more readily, It ſhould be 
finely powdered before the vinegar 


is put to it, and during the digeſ- 


tion, or boiling, every now and 


then ſtirred up with a wooden ſpa- 


tula, to promote its diſſolution, and 
prevent its concreting into a hard 
maſs at the bottom. The ſtrong 
acid obtained from the caput mor- 


tuum of vinegar (ſee page 452.) 


may be employed for this proceſs 
to better advantage than the weak- 
er, though purer acid, above direR- 
ed. If a ſmall quantity of rectified 
ſpirit of wine be prudently added 
to the ſolution as ſoon as it is duly 
exhaled, and the mixture ſuffered 
to grow cold by flow degrees, the 
ſugar will concrete into very large 
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and tranſparent cryſtals, which are 
ſcarcely to be obtained by any o- 
ther method. 

The ſugar of lead is much more 
efficacious than the foregoing pre- 
parations, in the ſeveral intentions 
which they are applied to. Some 
have ventured upon it internally, 
in doſes of a few grains, as a ſtyp- 
tic, in hemorrhages, profuſe col - 
liquative ſweats, ſeminal fluxes, the 
fluor albus, &c. nor bas it failed 
their expectations. It very power- 
fully reſtrains the diſcharge ; but 
almoſt as certainly as it does this, 
it occaſions ſymptoms of another 
kind, often more dangerous than 
thoſe removed by it, and ſome- 
times fatal. Violent pains in the 
bowels, or through the whole bo- 
dy, and obſtinate conſtipations, 
ſometimes immediately follow, eſ- 

cially if the doſe has been con- 

derable : cramps, tremors, and 
weakneſs of the nerves, generally, 
ſooner or later, enſue, 

Boerhaave is of opinion, that this 
preparation proves malignant only, 
in ſo far as its acid happens to be 
abſorbed in the body ; for in ſuch 
caſe, he ſays, it returns again in- 
<« to ceruſſe which is violently poi- 
« ſonous.” On this principle it 
would follow, that in habits where 
acidities abound, the ſugar of lead 


would be innocent. But this 1s far 
from being the caſe. Lead and its 


preparations act in the body only 
in ſo far as they are combined with 
acid: ceruſſe poſſeſſes the qualities 
of the ſaccharum, only in a low de- 
gree; and either of them freed 
trom the acid, have little, if any 
effect at all. 


SECT. 
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SECT VI. 
Preparations of tin. 


1 eaſily melts in the fire, 
and calcines into a duſky 
powder, which by a farther con- 
tinuance of the heat, becomes 
white, A maſs of tin heated till 
it is juſt ready to melt, proves 
extremely brittle, ſo as to fall in 
pieces from a blow, and by dex- 
trous agitation into powder, Its 
proper menſtruum is aqua regia ; 
though the other mineral acids alſo 
may be made to diſſolve it, and 
the vegetable ones in ſmall quan- 
tity. Fr cryſtallizes with the vege- 
table and vitriolic acids; but with 
the others, deliquiates. 

The virtues of this metal are lit- 
tle known. It has been recom- 
mended as an antihyſteric, antihec- 
tic, &c. At preſent, it is chiefly 
uſed as an anthelmintic. 


STANNUM PULVERATUM. 


Powdered tin. 
Lond. 

Melt the tin, and pour it into a 
wooden box rubbed in the inſide 
with chalk: then immediately 
let the box be nimbly ſhaken, 
and a part of the tin will fall 
into powder. The remainder is 
to be melted a ſecond time, and 
treated in the ſame manner, till 
the whole of the metal is thus 
reduced into powder. 


Tuis preparation has been uſed 
for ſome time as a remedy againſt 
worms, particularly the flat kinds, 
which too often elude the force of 
other medicines. The general doſe 
is from a ſeruple to a dram; ſome 
confine it to a few grains. But 
Dr. Alſton aſſures us, in the Edin- 
burgh eſſays, chat its ſucceſs chiefly 


depends upon its being given in 
much larger quantities: he gives 
an ounce of the powder on an 
empty ſtomach, mixed with four 
ounces of melaſſes; next day, half 
an ounce; and the day following, 
half an ounce more: after which, 
a cathartic is adminiſtred: he ſays 
the worms are uſually voided du ing 
the operation of the purge, but that 
pains of the ſtomach occaſioned by 
them are removed almoſt imme- 
diately upon taking the firſt doſe 
of the tin. The experiments on 
tin related in page 231 of this work, 
account ſufficiently for its being de- 
ſtructire to theſe animals; though 
not for its being ſafe to the patient. 


CALX JOVIS, 
Calx of tin. 
Eadinb. 

Melt any quantity of tin in an un- 
glaſed earthen veſſel, and keep 
it continually ſtirring with an 
Iron ſpatula, until it falls into a 
ne. | 


Tuis proceſs is not here intend- 
ed to be carried ſo far as the phar- 
maceutical writers in general di- 
ret: it muſt be diſcontinued as 
ſoon as the metal is reduced into 
a duſky powder: if calcined to 
whiteneſs, the following operation 
would not well ſucceed. As to the 
virtues of the calx, they do not 
ſeem to be greatly different from 
thoſe of the foregoing preparation. 


SAL JOVIS. 

Salt of tin. 
Edinb. | 

Take one pound of the foregoing 
calx of tin; and four ounces of 
Kk 4 aqua 
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aqua regia, diluted with ſix times 
its quantity of ſpring Water. 
Digelit them together in a ſand- 
heat for two days: then ſhake 
the veſſel, and after the more 
1 parts of che calx have 
ubſided, pour off the turbid li- 
quor, and evaporate it almoſt to 
dryneſs: the further exſiccation 

of the matter is to be performed 
on bibulous paper. On the calx 

Which is left, pour half as much 
of the diſſolvent as was employ- 
ed at firſt; and proceed in the 
ſame manner as before. 


In: former editions, the men- 
ſtruum, after digeition upon the 
calx of tin, was ordered to be fil- 
tered, then evaporated till a pelli- 
cle 1 upon the ſurface, and 
ſet by to cryſtallize. But the 
cryſtallization ſucceeded very ill; 
and ſuch cryſtalline matter, as was 
with difficulty obtained, proved to 
be little other than a nitrous 
ammoniacal ſalt afforded by the 
aqua regia; for this menſtruum 
does not diſſolve, or diſſolves only 
an inconſiderable quantity of, the 
calx of tin. The proceſs is now ren- 
dered more practicable, by allow- 
ing the finer parts of the calx to 
be mixed ' with the liquor in an 
undiifolved ſtate, and the whole to 
be inſpiſſated and exſiccated toge- 
ther. It is probable, however, 
that the preparation here intend- 
ed, might be obtained in a manner 
ſill more commodious. - 

I cannot apprehend what advan- 
tage there is in calcining the tin. 
Tin, in its metallic ſtate, diſſolves 
freely in aqua regia, but calcina- 
tion renders it almoſt indiſſoluble 
in that menſtruum: the further it is 
calcined, the more does it loſe of 
its ſolubility. If tin and its calx 
were of equal ſolubility, *t could 
. ſcarcely be ſulpeQed that the ſolu- 
tions cf the two would be different 
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in quality; for the phlogiſton, or 
inflammable principle, which fire 
expels from metals in their calci- 
nation, 15 equally extricated by 
acids in their diſſolution. A ſalt 
of tin with aqua regia may there- 
fore be more advantageouſly pre- 
pared in the following manner. 


Let melted tin be poured in ſmall 
ſtreams into a veſſel of cold wa- 
ter, that it may be reduced in- 
to grains, Drop theſe by little 

and little, as a grain at a time, 
into aqua regia, that the diſſo- 
lution may go on ſlowly, without 
eſferveſcence or the diſcharge of 
ſumes. When the metal is no 
longer acted on, pour off the 
ſolution, and evaporate it in 
a ſand-heat, till a dry falt is 
left. 


Tuis preparation ſeems intend- 
ed chiefly for external uſe, as a 
mild eſcharotic and detergent. It 
is not ſo corroſive as might be ex- 
peed, nor much diſpoſed to li- 
quefy jn the air, though it is not 
eaſily made to aſſume a cryſtalline 
form. A perfect cryllalline ſalt 
may be obtained from tin by the 
vitriolic acid,, in the following 
manner. : 


Take two ounces of tin, reduced 
into grains or filings; and five 
ounces of oil of vitriol. Put 
them into a wide-necked glaſs, 
in a ſand-heat, and increaſe the 
fire till the liquid boils and eva- 
porates, and the matter remains 
almoſt dry, Then remove the 
veſſel from the fire, and when 
the ſaline refiduum has con- 
creted, add a proper quantity of 
water, which, by the aſſiſtance of 
a moderate heat, will diſſolve 
nearly the whole. Filter the ſo- 
lution, and after due evapora- 
tion, ſet it to cryſtallize. 

| 5 SALT 


Saur of tin for internal uſe, has 
been commonly directed to be pre- 
pared with diſtilled vinegar ; by di- 
geſting the vinegar on calcined tin, 
and then evaporating and cryſtal- 
lizing. Several of the chemiſts 
have denied that any cryſtals would 
by this means be obtained, or that 
the diſtilled vinegar would diſſolve 
any part of the calx: and indeed 
when the tin is but moderately cal- 
cined, as above directed, it does 
not appear that any ſolution hap- 
pens. 

There are two ſtates in which 
tin is conſiderably ated upon by 
vegetable acids: its perfect metal- 
lic ſtate, and that of a perfect calx. 

lates of pure tin, put into com- 
mon vinegar, are in a few hours 
corroded : by degrees the ny 
becomes quite opake and turbid, 
and depoſites great part of the cor- 
roded tin to the bottom in form of 
a whitiſh powder; but till retains 
a part exquiſitely divided ; for after 
ſtanding for many days, and after 
paſſing through a filter, ſo much 
remained ſuſpended, as to give a 
whitiſhneſs and opacity to the fluid, 
Acid juices of fruits, ſubſtituted to 
vinegar, exhibited the ſame phæno- 
mena. Theſe experiments, though 
they do not ſhew that the tin is 
thus ſufficiently diſſolved to afford 
a perfect cryſtalline ſalt, prove, ne- 
vertheleſs, what is of more import- 
ance to be known, that tin or 
tinned veſſels, however pure the 
tin be, will give a metalline im- 
pregnation to light vegetable acids 
ſuffered to land in them for a few 
hours. | 

In order to the obtaining a per- 
fe& ſolution of tin for cryſtalliza- 
tion, the metal mult be highly cal- 
cined ; for though its ſolution in 
mineral acids is prevented. by cal- 
cination, it is otherwiſe in regard 
to the vegetable. Some take the 
common calx of tin, and having 
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ſpread it thinly over the bottom 
of a proper veſſel, continue the 
calcination in a gentle heat, fre- 
uently ſtirring the powder, for 
ee or four days, in a furnace 
where the air may paſs freely over 
the ſurface, Others mix the com- 
mon calx or filings of tin with 
twice their weight of nitre, and 
inject the mixture by degrees into 
a veſſel ſtrongly heated, over which 
are fitted a number of aludels, or 
earthen pots with holes in their 
bottoms : the lowermoſt of theſe 
veſſels has a hole alſo in the fide, 
through which the matter is thrown 
in: —— the deflagration which 
happens on each injection, a part 
of the tin is volatilized, and ad- 
heres to the pots in form of 2 
fine white powder, which is ſwept 


out and waſhed with water. Others 


obtain a calx of tin, perhaps not 
leſs perfect, more —— and 
with leſs trouble; by diſſolving the 
metal in aqua regia, (which, as 
already obſerved, has, in this re- 
ſpet, nearly the ſame effect as 
re,) and afterwards recovering the 
calx, by diluting the ſolution with 
about four times its quantity of 
water, and gre.dually As to it 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac till the effer- 
veſcence ceaſes: a white curdly 
matter precipitates, which is to be 
waſhed with water and dried. 
Take of calx of tin, prepared in 
either of the above methods, 
one pound ; of diſtilled vinegar, 
one gallon. Digeſt them toge- 
ther, occaſionally ſtirring up the 
matter from the bottom, till the 
vinegar has acquired a rough 
ſweetiſh taſte : then evaporate 
the liquor to the conſiſtence of 
a ſyrup, add to it about one- 
twentieth its weight of rectified 
ſpirit of wine, and ſuffer the 
heat ſlowly to decreaſe, that the 
ſalt may cryſtallize, 
Taz 
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Tus cryſtals obtained by this 
method are hard, ſolid, colour- 
lefs, tranſparent, void of acrimony. 
They have been recommended in 
the doſe of a few grains, in ute- 
Tine diſorders ; but it does not ap- 
pear that experience has waranted 
the virtues attributed to them ; 
nor are any of theſe ſalts at pre- 
ſent made uſe of in common prac- 
tice, or kept in the ſhops. 

The powder precipitated from 
aqua regis, either by volatile alka- 
lies, or by water alone, is ſome- 
times employed as a coſmetic, un- 
der the name of MacisrERY 
A whiter, and more ele- 
- Fant, preparation of this kind 
might be obtained, by diſſolving 
the metal in the vitriolic acid, 
and precipitating with volatile ſpi- 
rits, 

AURUM MUSIVUM. 
- Moſaic gold. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Tin, one pound; | 
Flowers of ſulphur, ſeven ounces; 
Sal ammoniac, | 
Purified quickſilver, of each half 
a pound. | 
Melt the tin by itſelf, add to it 
the quickſilver, and when the 
mixture is grown cold, reduce 
it into powder: mix this with 
the ſulphur and ſal ammoniac, 
and ſublime in a matraſs: the 
moſaic gold will be found un- 
der the ſublimed matter, with 
ſome droſs at the bottom. 


OF TIN, 


Tux management of this pro- 
ceſs, ſo as to give to the prepara- 
tion the beautiful colour and ap- 
pearance for which it is admired, 
Ras been held as a ſecret. The 
chemiſts ſeem greatly divided as 
to the proportions which the 1n- 

dients ought to bear to each 
other, - and in this fome make the 
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chief difficulty to conſiſt ; while 
others make the due regulation 
of the fire to be the principal 
point. There does not however 
pear to be any very great nicety 
in either reſpects. I have found 
proceſs to ſucceed equally with 
very different proportions af the 
materials; by mixing them tho- 
roughly together; putting them 
into a wide- necked matraſs upon a 
little ſand in an iron pot; apply- 
ing a gentle fire for ſome time, 
till the white fumes, which aroſe 
copiouſly at firſt, and paſſed out at 
the neck of the glaſs, begun to 
abate; then gradually increaſin 
e ſand became — 
hot, and keeping it up in this 
ſtate for a conſiderable while, ac - 
cording to the quantity of the 
mixture. 
The moſaic gold is chiefly va- 
lued, and receives its name from 
its ſparkling gold-like hue. As a 


medicine, 1t is at preſent little re- 


garded ; though formerly held in 
conſiderable eſteem, in hyſterical 
and hypochondriacal complaints, 
malignant fevers, and venereal 
diſorders. In theſe laſt it has been 
recommended, from a ſuppoſition 
of its being a mercurial; but on 
conſidering the circumſtances of 
the proceſs, and the phenomena 
that occur in it, there will appear 
little probability of any of the 
mercury being retained in the pre- 
paration. 

The matraſs being broken when 
the proceſs is finiſhed, the moſaic 
gold is found in the bottom; and 
the ſublimed ſubſtance, above it, 
conſiſts partly of ſal ammoniac, 

F ſulphur, and partly of a 
cinnabar reſulting from the com- 
bination of part of the ſulphur 
and mercury. The aurum mo- 
ſaicum is found to weigh more 
than the tin employed; but pure 
tin, in being calcined by itſelf, 


a gains 


Chap. 10. 


ains very nearly as much as it 
IS in "this 3 the golden 
colour is probably owing to a mi- 
nute portion of ſulphur adhering 
to the tin. On roaſting the au- 
rum over a gentle fire, it ſmokes 
a little, and ſoon changes its gold- 
en hue to a dirty-coloured one, 
not unlike that of tin lightly cal- 
cined: being then mixed with a 
proper flux, and melged in a cru- 
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cible, it yields a lump of tin, not 
far ſnort of the original weight of 
the metal. 

The college of Edinburgh, 
though they formerly divided this 
preparation into two proceſſes, one 
for amalgamating the tin with the 
mercury, the other for the ſubli- 
mation with the ſulphur and ſal 
ammoniac, have now entirely re- 
jected ĩt. 


S Re. 
Preparations of mercury. / 


ERCURY, or quickſilver, 
| is a ponderous metallic 
fluid, totally volatile in a ſtrong 
fire, and calcinable by a weaker 
one (though very difficulty) into 
a red powdery ſubſtance. It diſ- 
ſolves in the nitrous acid, is cor- 
roded by the vitriolic, but not a&- 
ed on by the marine in its liquid 
ſtate : it nevertheleſs may be com- 
bined with this laſt, if fkilfully 
applied in the form of fume. 


Quickſilver unites, by trituration, 


with earthy, unctuous, reſinous, 
and other like ſubſtances, ſo as to 
loſe its fluidity : triturated with 
ſulphur, it ſorms a black maſs, 
which by ſublimation changes into 
a beautiful red one. 

Ihe general virtues of the mer- 
curial preparations are, to fuſe the 
Juices, however viſcid, in the mi- 
nuteſt and remoteſt veſſels ; by this 
means they prove eminently ſer- 
viceable in inveterate chronical diſ- 
orders, proceeding from a thick- 
neſs and ſluggiſnneſs of the hu- 
mours, and obſtinate obſtructions 
of the glands. Crude mercury has 
no effect this way. Reſolved into 
fume, or divided into minute par- 
ticles, and prevented from r2-ufiit- 
s by the interpoſition of other 
ſubſtances, it operatcs very power- 


fully ; unleſs the dividing body be 
ſulphur, which reſtrains its action. 
Combined with a ſmall quantity 
of the mineral acids, it acts effec- 
tually, though in general mildly ; 
with a larger, it proves violently 
corroſive. | 


ARGENTI VIVI 
PURIFICATIO. 


ctrany” of quickſilver. 
E 


Diſtil quickfilver in a retort ; and 
afterwards waſh it with water 
and common falt, or with vine- 
gar. ; 


Ir a glaſs retort is made uſe of 
far this operation, it ought to have 
a low body, and a long neck ; 
and the neck ſhould be conſidera- 
bly inclined downwards, ſo as to 
allow the elevated mercury a quick 
deſcent : the receiver ſhould be 
filled almoſt to the neck of the re 
tort with water; the uſe of this 1s 
not to condenſe, but to cool, the 
diſtilling quickſilyer, leſt falling 
hot upon the bottom, it ſhould 
crack the glaſs, The diſtillation 
may be more conveniently per- 
formed in an iron retort, or an 
iron pot fitted with a head. 

The fire ſhould be raiſed no 
higher than is ſufficient to elevate 

the 
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the mercury; for certain mineral 
ſubſtances, which are ſaid to be 
ſometimes mixed with it, prove in 
part volatile in a degree of heat, 
not much greater than that in 
which mercury diſtils. Mr. Boyle 
relates, that he has known quick- 
filver carry up with it a portion 
even of lead, fo as to have. its 
weight very ſenfibly increaſed 
thereby; and this happened, 
though only a moderate fire was 


uſed. 


MErcurius ALCALIZATUS. 
;  Alkalized mercury. 
Take of 
Pure quickſilver, three drams ; 
Prepared crabs-eyes, five drams. 
Grind them . in a glaſs 
mortar, till ercurial glo- 
bules diſappear. | 


Turs preparation, which has 
never been received into the Lon- 
don pharmacopœia, and is now 


rejected from the Edinburgh, is 


inſerted here on account of its 


being ſtill now and then called for, 
and 


Id by ſome in conſiderable 
eſteem. It has never come much 
into common practice, the labour 
of making it having been a temp- 
tation to à grievous abuſe in its 
preparation, viz. the addition of 
an intermedium, which facilitates 
the union of the mercury with the 
crabs- eyes, but greatly abates its 
medical powers. The medicine, 


when duly prepared, is an uſeful 
alterative; and may be given, in 


cutaneous or venereal caſes, from 
two or three grains to a ſcruple. 


MERCURIUS SACCHARA- 


TUS. | 
GSupared mercury. 
2 a Edinb. 
Take | 


Pure quickſilver, 
Brown ſugar- candy, of each half 
an ounce; 
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Eſſential oil of juniper berries, 
ſixteen drops. 
Grind them together in a glaſs 
mortar, until the mercury ceaſes 
to appear. 


Tar effential oil, here added, is 
ſaid to be a very uſeful ingredient ; 
not only promoting the extinction 
of the quickſilver (which however 
is ſtill not a little difficult and te- 
dious) but likewiſe improving the 
medicine. The intention, in this 
and the foregoing proceſs, is only 
to divide the mercury by the in- 
terpoſition of other bodies; for 
when thus managed (as already ob- 
ſerved) it has very powerful effects; 
though whilſt undivided it ſeems 
to be altogether inactive. Su 
alone apparently anſwers this in- 
tention; but on the commixture 
of aqueous fluids, the ſugar diſ- 
ſolves by itſelf, leaving the mer- 
cury to run together again in its 
original form : the addition of the 
oil is ſaid in great meaſure to pre- 
vent this inconvenience. The 
doſe of this medicine, as an al- 
terative, is from two or three 
grains to a ſcruple. 


ETHIOPS MINERALIS. 


Ethiops mineral. 
Lond. | 
Take 
Purified quickfilver, 


Flowers of ſulphur, unwaſhed, 
of each equal weights. 
Grind them together, in a glaſs 
or ſtone mortar, until they are 
united. 


Take of 
Purified quickſilver, 

Flowers of ſulphur waſhed, each 
cqual weights. 

Grind them together in a glaſs 
mortar, with a glaſs peltle, till 
the mercurial globules totally 
dilappear. 


Edi nb. 


An 


- Chap, 10. 
An ethiops is made alſo with a 
double quantity of mercury. 


Taz ynion of the mercury and 
ſulphur might be greatly facilitated 
by the aſſiſtance of a little warmth. 
Some are accuſtomed to make this 
preparation in a very expeditious 
manner, by melting the ſulphur 
in an iron ladle, then adding the 
quickſilver, and ſtirring them to- 

er till the mixture is complet- 
ed. The ſmall degree of heat 
here ſufficient, eannot reaſonably 
be ſuppoſed to do any injury to 
ſubſtances, which have already un- 
dergone much greater fires, not 
only in the extraction from their 
ores, but likewiſe in the purifica- 
tions of them directed in 1— phar- 
macopeia, In the following pro- 
ceſs, they are expoſed in conjunc- 
tion to a ſtrong fire, without ſuſpt- 
cion of the compound receiving 
any ill quality from it. Thus 
much is certain, that the ingre- 
dients are more perfectly united b 
heat, than by the degree of tri- 
ture uſually beſtowed upon them. 
From the ethiops prepared by 
triture, part of the mercury 1s apt 
=o be ſpued out on making it into 

an electuary or pills: from that 
made by fire, no ſeparation 1s ob- 
ſerved to happen. 

Ethiops mineral is one of the 
moſt inactive of the mecurial pre- 

rations. Some practitioners have 
boldly aſſerted its poſſeſſing extra- 
ordinary virtues ; and molt people 
imagine it a medicine of ſome ef- 
ficacy. But what benefit is to be 
expected from it in the common 
doſes of eight or ten grans, or a 
ſeruple, may be judged from hence, 
that it has been taken in doſes of 
ſeveral drams, and continued for 
a conſiderable time, without pro- 
ducing any remarkable effect. Sul- 
phur eminently abates the power 
of all the more active minerals, 
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and ſeems to be at the ſame time 
reſtrained by them from operating 
in the body itſelf. Boerhaave, 
who is in general ſufficiently libe- 
ral in the commendation of medi- 
cines, diſapproves the ethiops in 
very ſtrong terms. It cannot 
« enter the abſorbent veſſels, the 
e lacteals or lymphatics; but paſſes 
« directly through the inteſtinal 
„% tube, where it may happen to 
*« deſtroy worms, if it operates 
* luckily. They are deceived 
« who expect any other effects 
6 from it; at leaſt I myſelf could 
«© never find them. I am afraid, 
it is unwarily given, in ſuch 
large quantities, to children 
*« and perſons of tender conſtitu- 
«« tions ; as being a foreign mals, 
„ unconquerable by the body, the 
4 more to be ſuſpected, as it there 


continues long, ſluggiſh, and 


inactive. It does nat raiſe a ſa- 
„ hvation, becauſe it cannot come 
* into the blood. Who knows 
e the effects of a ſubſtance, which, 
ſo long as it remains compound- 
ed, ſeems no more active than 
% any ponderous inſipid earth: 
The ethiops with a double propor- 
tion of mercury, now received in- 
to the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 
has a greater chance for operating 
as a mercurial; and probably the 
— of mercury might be ſtill 
urther increaſed to advantage. 


CINNABARIS FACTITIA. 
Artificial cinnabar. 


Lond. 

Take of 

Purified quickfilver, twenty-five 
ounces z | 
Sulphur, ſeven ounces. 

Melt the ſulphur, and mix into it 
the quickſilver; if the mixture 
happens to catch flame, extin- 
guiſh it by covering the veſſel. 
The matter is afterwards to be 

reduced 


f 
' 
| 
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| RR into powder, and ſub- 


| Edinb. 
Take of 
Purified quickſilver, three pounds 
- and a half; * 
Flowers of ſulphur, waſhed, one 
| ound. | 
Melt the ſulphur in a large iron 
. veſſel, over a gentle fire, and 
add to it by degrees the quick- 
filver previouſly heated, ſtirrin 
them conſtantly together wit 
an iron ſpatula, that they ma 
be perfectly mixed. Immedi- 
ately fit upon the veſſel a wood- 
en cover, to prevent the mixture 
from taking fire: before the 
matter is grown cold, grind it 
into powder, and ſublime ac- 
. cording to art. | 


Ir has been cuſtomary to order 
a larger quantity of fulphur than 
here directed; but theſe ſmaller 
2roportions anſwer better; for the 
ſs ſulphur, the finer coloured is 
the cinnabar. | 
As ſoon as the mercury and ſul- 
| n begin to unite, a conſidera- 
le exploſion frequently happens, 
and the mixture is very apt to 
take fire, eſpecially if the proceſs 
is ſomewhat haſtily conducted. 
This accident, the operator will 
have previous notice of, from the 
matter ſwelling up, and growing 
ſuddenly conſiſtent: as ſoon as 
this happens, the veſſel muſt be 
immediately cloſe covered. 
During the ſublimation, care 
muſt be had that the matter riſe 
not into the neck of the veſſel, 
ſo as to block up and burſt the 
glaſs: to prevent this, a wide- 
necked bolt-head, or rather an 
oval earthen jar, coated, ſhould 
be choſen for the ſubliming veſſel. 
If the former is employed, it will 
be convenient to intraduce, at 
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times, an iron wire, ſomewhat' 
heated, in order to be the better 
aſſured, that the paſlage is not 
blocking up ; the danger of which 
may be prevented, by cautiouſly 
_— he veſſel higher from the 

re. | 

If the en were pure, 
no feces will remain: in ſuch caſe, 
the ſublimation may be known to 
be over, by introducing a wire as 
before, and feeling therewith the 
bottom of the veſſel, which will 
then be perfectly ſmooth : if any 
roughneſs or inequalities are per- 
ceived, either the mixture was im- 
pure, or the ſublimation is not 
completed ; if the latter be the 
caſe, the wire will ſoon be cover- 
ed over with the rifing cinnabar, 

The preparers of cinnabar in 
large quantity, employ earthen 
Jars, which in ſhape pretty much 
reſemble an egg. Theſe are of 
different fizes, according to the 
quantity intended to be made at 
one ſublimation, which ſometimes 
amounts to two hundred weight. 
The jar 1s uſually coated from the 
ſmall end, almoſt to the middle, 
to prevent its breaking from the 
vehemence, or irregularity of the 
fire. The greater part, which is 
placed uppermoſt, not being re- 
ceived within the furnace, has no 
occaſion for this defence. The 
whole ſecret, with regard to this 
proceſs, is (1) the management of 
the fire, which ſhould be ſo ſtrong 
as to keep the matter continually 
ſabliming to the upper part of the 
jar, without coming out at its 
mouth, which is covered with an 
iron plate; (2) to put into the ſub- 
liming veſſel, only ſmall quanti- 
ties of the mixture at a time, 

A method is mentioned in the 
practical chemiſtry of making cin- 
nabar without ſublimation, by a- 
gitating or digeſting mercury in 
the volatile tinctare of fulphur, 

already 


Chap. 10. 


already defcribed. I have found 
a ſulphureous liquor more eaſily 
parable to have a like effect: the 
ſolution for lac ſulphuris will, with 
ſome addreſs, ſucceed. 

The principal uſe of cinnabar 
is as a pigment. me 
held in great eſteem as a medicine, 
in cutaneous foulneſſes, gouty and 
rheumatic pains, epileptic caſes, 
&c. but of late, it has loſt much 
of its reputation. It appears to 
be nearly ſimilar to the erhrops, al- 
ready ſpoken of, Cartheuſer re- 
lates, that having given cinnabar 
in large quantities to a dog, it 
produced no ſenſible effect, but 
was partly voided along with the 
feces unaltered, and partly found 
entire in the ſtomach and inteſtines 
upon 2 the animal. The 
celebrated Frederick Hoffman, 
after beſtowing high encomiums 
on this preparation, as having, 
in many inſtances within his own 
knowledge, perfectly cured epi- 
lepſies and vertigoes from contu- 
ſions of the head (where it is pro- 
bable, however, that the cure did 
not ſo much depend upon the cin- 
nabar, as on the ſpontaneous re- 
eovery of the parts from the exter- 
nal injury) obſerves, that the large 
repeated doſes, neceſſary for hav- 
ing any effect, can be born only 
where the firſt paſſages are ſtrong, 
and that if the fibres of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines are lax and 
flaccid, the cinnabar, accumulat- 
ed and concreting with the mu- 
cous matter of the parts, occaſions 
yo oppreſſion ; which ſeems to 

e an acknowledgment that the 
cinnabar is not ſubdued by the 
powers of digeſtion, and has no 
proper medicinal activity. There 
are indeed ſome inſtances of the 
daily uſe of cinnabar havin 
brought on a ſalivation; perhaps 
from the cinnabar, made uſe of 
in thoſe cafes, having contained 
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It was formerly 


ed, by employing, inſtead 


571 
a leſs proportion of ſulphur than 
the ſorts commonly met with. 
The regulus of antimony, and 
even white arſenic, when combin- 
ed with a certain quantity of com- 
mon ſulphur, ſeem to have their 
deletereous power deſtroyed : on 
ſeparating more and more of the 
thee, they exert more and more 
of their proper virulence. It does 
not ſeem unreaſonable to preſume, 
that mercury may have its activity 
varied in like manner; that when 
perfectly ſatiated with ſulphur, it 
may be inert; and that when the 
quantity of ſulphur is more and 
more leſſened, the compound may 
have greater and greater degrees 
of the proper efficacy of mercu- 
rials. 
Cinnabar is ſometimes uſed in 


fumigations againſt venereal ulcers 


in the noſe, mouth, and throat. 
Half a dram of it burnt, the fume 
being imbibed with the breath, 
has occaſioned a violent ſalivation. 
This effect is by no means owing 
to the medicine as cinnabar : when 
ſet on fire, it is no longer a mix- 
ture of mercury and ſulphur ; but- 
mercury reſolved into fume, and 
blended in part with the volatile 
vitriolic acid ; in either of which 
circumſtances, this mineral, as al- 
ready obſerved, has very powerful 
effects. 


MERCURIUS CALCINATUS. 
Calcined mercury, 
| Lond. | 

Pat purified quickſilver into a 
broad-bottomed glals veſſel, hav- 
ing a ſmall hole open. to the air ; 
and keep it in a conſtant heat, 
in a ſand-furnace, for ſeveral 
months, until it 1s calcined into 
a red powder. 0 


Tx1s tedious proceſs might, in 
all probability, be greatly expedit- 
of a 


veſſel 
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veſſel with a ſmall aperture, a 2 
vide - mouthed, flat - bottomed glaſs 
body, of ſuch a height that the 
mercury may not eſcape : by this 
means, the air, which is eſſential- 
Iy neceſſary to the calcination of 
all metallic ſubſtances, will be 
more freely admitted. A veſſel 
might be ſo contrived, as to occa- 
fion à continual flux of air over 
the ſurface of the mercury. 

This preparation is by ſome 
highly eſteemed in venereal caſes, 
and ſuppoſed to be the moſt eſſica- 
cious and certain of all the mer- 
curials. It may be advantageouſly 
given in conjunction with opiates : 
a bolus. or pill, containing from 
half a grain to two grains of this 
calx, and a quarter or half a grain 
or more of opium, with the addi- 
tion of ſome warm aromatic in- 
gredient, may be taken every 
night, Thus managed, it acts 
alla, ough . as an 
alterative and diaphoretic: given 
by itſelf in larger doſes, as four 
or five grains, it proves a rough 
emetic and cathartic. 


. MERCURII SOLUTIO. 
Solution of mercury. 
Edinb. 

Take yu! quantities of pure 

quickſilver, and double aqua- 
ortis. Digeſt them together, in 
a phial placed in a ſand- furnace, 
that a limpid ſolution may be 
made. 


AquarorTis diſſolves mercury 
more eaſily, and in larger quan- 
tity, than any other acid: ſixteen 
"ounces, if the menſtruum is very 
Nrong and pure, will take up 
"eleven or twelve. As the liquor 
grows cold, a confiderable part 
concretes, at the bottom of the 


veſſel, into a cryſtalline form. If 


the whole is wanted to remain 


ſuſpended, a proper quantity of | 


Part III. 
water ſhould be added after the 
ſolution is completed. 

This proceſs is given only as 
preparatory to ſome of the follow- 
ing ones. The ſolution is highly 
cauſtic, ſo as ſcarce to be ſafely 


touched. It ſtains the ſkin purple 


or black. 


| Edinb. 

Take any quantity of the ſolution 
of mercury, and evaporate it 
over a gentle fire, till a white 
dry mafs remains. 


Tx1s calx, or rather falt, of 
mercury, is violently corroſive. 
It is rarely made uſe of any other- 
wiſe than for making the following 


—— and the corroſive ſub- 


ate. 


MERCURIUS CALCINATUS, 


vulgo 
PRACIPITATUS RUBER. 
Red calx of mercury, commanly 
called, red precipitate. 
Edinb. | 
Take any quantity of the calx of 
mercury, and reverberate it in 
a crucible, with ſucceſſive. de- 
grees of heat. Its white colour 
will change firſt into a brown, 
and afterwards a yellow; at 
length, upon increaſing the fire, 
it paſſes into a deep red, 


MERCURIUS CORROSIVUS 
RUBER. 
The red mercurial corroſiue. 
| Lond. 
Take of | 
Purified quickfilver, 
Compound aquaſortis, defcrib- 
ed in page 451, of each e- 
qual weights. 
Mix, and ſet them in a broad- 
bottomed veſſel, in a en 
ti 


Chap. 10. 
till all the humidity is exhaled, 
and the maſs has acquired a red 

colour, | 


THe marine acid in the com- 

und menſtruum, ordered in this 

{ proceſs, diſpoſes the mercurial 
calx to aſſume the bright ſparklin 
look admired in it; which, thoug 
perhaps no advantage to it as a 
medicine, ought nevertheleſs to be 
inſiſted on by the buyer as a mark 
of its goodneſs and ſtrength. As 
ſoon as the matter has gained this 
appearance, it ſhould be immedi- 
ately removed from the fire, other- 
wiſe it will ſoon loſe it again. 
The preparation of this red preci- 
pirate, as it is called, in perfection, 
is ſuppoſed by ſome to be a ſecret 
not known to our chemiſts ; inſo- 
much that we are under a neceſſity 
of importing it from abroad. This 
reflexion ſeems to be founded on 
miſin formation: we ſometimes in- 
deed receive confiderable quanti- 
ties from Holland; but this de- 
pends upon the ingredients being 


commonly cheaper there than with 


us, and not upon any ſecret in 
the manner of the preparation. 
This precipitate is, as its title 
imports, an eſcharotic, and in this 
intention is frequently employed 
by the ſurgeons, with baſilicum, 
and other dreſſings, for conſuming 
fungous fleſh in ulcers, and the 


like purpoſes. It is ſabje& to great 


uncertainty in point of ſtrength; 
more or leſs of the acid exhaling, 
according to the degree and con- 
tinuance of the fire. The beſt cri- 
terion of its ſtrength, as already 
obſerved, is its brilliant appear- 
ance; which is alſo the mark of 
its genuineneſs: if mixed with mi- 
nium, which it is ſometimes ſaid 
to be, the duller hue will diſcover 
the abuſe. This admixture may 
be more certainly. detected by 
means of fire: the mercurial part 
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will totally evaporate, leaving the 
minium behind. - _ -- [ 

Some have ventured to give this 
medicine internally, 1n venereal, 
ſcrophulous, and other obſtinate 
chronic diſorders, in doſes of two 
or three grains, and more. But 
certainly, the milder mercunals, 
property managed, are capable of 


anſwering all that can be expected 


from this; without occaſioning 
violent anxieties, tormina of the 
bowels, and other ill conſequences, 
which. the beſt management can 
ſcarcely prevent this corroſive pre- 
paration from ſometimes doing. 
The chemiſts have contrived ſun- 
dry methods of correcting and 
rendering it milder, by diveſting 
it of a portion of the acid; but 
to no very good purpoſe, as they 
either leave the medicine ſtill too 
corrofive, or render it ſimilar to 
others which are parable at an 
eaſier rate. Ra. ; 


MERCURIUS CORALLINUS, 
Coralline mertary. 

Lond. 

Pour on the red mercurial corro- 
five, about thrice its weight of 
rectiſied ſpirit of wine, and di- 
geſt them together, with a gen- 
tle heat, for two or three days, 
frequently ſhaking the veſfel : 
then ſer fire to the ſpirit, keep- 
ing the powder continually ſtir- 

ring till all the ſpirit is burnt 
away. | 


* Ir is ſuppoſed, that all the 


more violent preparations of this 


kind, compoſed of metallic bodies 
united with acids, are rendered 
milder by digeſtion in ſpirit of 
wine ; the acid being dulcrfied, or 
in part abſorbed by the ſpirit. 
This evidently happens in ſome 
caſes, where the proportion of acid 
is large, or ſuffictent to vender the 


? 


compound feitble in water: but 


$1  _ that 


* 
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that it happens equally in others, 
I cannot affirm. Thus much is 
certain, that the mercurius coralli- 

nus, whether from this cauſe, or 
barely from ſome of the acid be- 
ing diſſipated by the heat of the 
burning ſpirit, proves conſidera- 
bly milder than the corroſive was 
at firſt. It is ſtill, however, a 
medicine of great activity, and 
ſeems to be ſcarce ſufficiently ſaſe 
for internal uſe: a few grains of 
it generally, prove. cathartic or e- 
metic, and ſometimes occaſion 
violent ſymptoms. ; 

-.  ARCANUM CORALLINUM. | 
- "The" coralline ſecret. * 

Take five ounces of the red mercu- 
rial corraſi ve, and eight ounces 


343 


ſpirit in a retort; return it with 
four ounces of freſh ſpirit of 
nitre upon the refiduum, and 
draw it off again as before : 
repeat this - proceſs with four 
.”. ounces of new ſpirit; and at 
laſt keep the fire up very ſtrong, 
"or: at Feat two hours. The 
powder, Which remains in the 
retort, is to be put into a cruci- 
ble, and kept of a worm red 
heat for ſeven or eight minutes: 
then boil it for half an hour, 


- 


 tartarized ſpirit of wine, co- 
hobating the-ſpirit twice: digeſt 
it for forty-eight hours in a band 

heat, with the ſame quantity of 
freſh tartarized ſpirit ; raiſing 


to make the ſpirit ſimmer a 
little: - afterwards ſuffer the 


5 0 whole to cool, decant off the 
ſpirit, and dry the powder for 
uſe. 3 0 back! ; {14 


WS | PE 
* \ * W 


ing its pompous name, is a very 
*unthritty; ©: 


« -t 


3 


of ſpirit of nitre: diſtil off he 


in three pints of pure water: 
diſtil from it twelve ounces f 


the fire towards the end, ſo as 


>. 'Tars preparation, notwithſtand- 


and injudicious one. 
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The cohobation of ſpirit of nitre 
upon the corroſive, anſwers no 
uſeful purpoſe; for whatever the 
acid communicates, is afterwards 
diflolved and ſeparated by the 
water: if the direction of keep- 
ing up a ſtrong fire for ſome time, 
after the laſt: diſtillation, is not 
ſtrictly complied with, all the mer- 
cury will diſſolve in the water, and 
the / l ution will prove ſimilar to 
the felxtio mercurii above deſerib- 
ed. 1 8 * 85 TA , — 


P * 


Polis PRINCIPIS. | 
12 Prance's pewwder. 7118 
Grind eight ounces of the red mer- 
curial corroſive into a fine pow- 
der; and digeſt it with two 
quarts of water, in an almoſt 
boiling heat, for twelve hours, 
- occaſionally ſtirring up the pow- 
der from the bottom: then pour 
off the liquor, and digeſt the 
powder in a freſh parcel of 
Water as before ; repeating this 
- proceſs a third time. The laſt 
water being poured off, grind 
the powder with double its 
weight of fixt alkaline ſalt, and 
digeſt itasat firſt, in freſh waters, 
till it becomes inſipid. After- 
- wards boil it in ſpirit of wine; 
and laſtly, pouring off the ſpi- 
rit, dry the powder for uſe. 


Pax AcEA MERRCURII RU BRA. 
13 Red. acea of MEYCULY. 
* Digeſt the red mercurial corroſive 
with eight times its weight of 
water, for twenty-four hours, 
ſhaking the veſſel three or four 
times: pqur off the water, dry 
the powder, and digeſt it with 
eight times its weight of ſpirit 
of wine, for fifteen days. Tbe 


ſpirit being then decanted off, 
burn upon the calx twice its 
weight of tincture of ſulphur : 
afterwards digeſt it two or three 
days longer in freſh ſpirit of 


— * 


wine; 
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wine; and in the laſt place, ex- 
ſiccate it for ule, 


Tus three foregoing prepara- 
tions have been kept in particu- 
lar hands as ſecrets. 
they are all nearly the ſame, and 
much too trivial to deſerye.- the 
pains taken about them. They 
are perhaps farther diveſted of 
acid, than the mercurius corallinus 
of the ſhops; but have this diſ- 
advantage, that the quantity of 
acid ſeparated in the troubleſome 
digeſtions, & c. muſt vary accord- 
ing to different circumſtances in 
the operation, All the four ſtand 
recommended. in ſmall doſes, two 
grains for inſtance, - as excellent 
alterants and diaphoretics: in 
larger ones, they prove emetic 
and cathartic. : 


MERCURIUS . CORROSIVUS 

SUBLIMATUS, vel ALBUS... 

The white mercurial corroſive, or 
corroſive mercury ſublimate. © 


Take of * WET 
Purified quick ſilver, forty ounces; 
Sea falt, thirty-three ounces ; 
Nitre, twenty-eight ounces ; 
Calcined green vitriol, ſixty- ſix 
- OUNCES, | obs 
Grind the quickſilver, in a wooden 
or ſtone mortar, with an ounce 
or more of corroſive mercur 
ſublimate already made, until 
the quickſilver is divided into 
. ſmall grains: this mixture is to 
de ground with the nitre, and 
afterwards with the ſea ſalt; 
then add the calcined vitriol, 
continuing the triture only for 
a little time longer, leſt the 
quickſilver ſhould run together 
again. Laſtly, proceed to ſub- 
limation, in a glaſs matraſs ; to 
which you may adapt a head, 
in order to ſave a little ſpirit 
that will come over. : 
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rine acid. They 
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of Mercury. J 
Ir has been ſuppoſed, that cor- 


roſive ſublimate participates of all 


the ingredients employed in this 
proceſs; though it is certain, that 
it conſiſts only of mercury and the 
acid of the ſea ſalt united together. 
The materials being mixed and 
expoſed to the fire, firſt the vitriol 
parts with its acid; which, diſlodg- 
ing thoſe of the nitre and marine 
ſalt, takes their place. The ma- 
rine acid, reſolved into fume and 
aſſiſted by the nitrous, diſſolves the 
mercury, now alſo ſtrongly heated. 
This acid, thougbe it very difiicult- 
ly acts on mercury, yet when thus 
once united with it, is more ſtrong- 
ly retained thereby than any other 
acid. The nitrous ſpirit, there= 
fore, having nothing to retain it 
(for its own baſis, and that of the 
ſea ſalt are both occupied by the 
vitriolic; and that which the vi- 
triolic forſook to unite with theſe, 
is now ſcareely combinable with 
it) ariſes; leaving the mercury 
and marine acid to ſublime toge- 
ther when the heat ſhall be ſtrong 
enough to elevate. them. Some 
ſmall portion of the marine ſpirit 
ariſes along with the nitrous 5 and 


hence this compound acid has 


been uſually employed, inſtead of 
the agua fortis compaſita, to which it 


is ſimilar, for making the red cor- 


roſive. a 29. 
It appears, therefore, that the 
vitnol, and the baſes of the nitre 
and ſea falt, are of no' farther uſe 
in this proceſs, than as convenient 
intermediums for facilitating the 
union of the mercury with the ma- 
likewiſe ſerve to 
afford a ſupport for the ſublimate 


to reſt upon, which thus aſſames . 


the form it is expected in, that of 

a placenta or cake. The deſign 

of adding a liule ſublimate already 

made is to facilitate the extinction 

of the mercury, or its mixture 

with the other materials. 
LI 2 
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Turn are ſundry other ways 
of making this preparation, or of 
combining mercury with the ma- 
rine acid. If mercury corroded 
by the vitriolic acid into a white 
maſs (as for making the yellow 
mercurial emetic or turpeth mine- 
ral deſcribed hereafter) be mixed 
with an equal quantity of ſea ſalt 
and ſet to ſablime; the vitriolic 
acid will quit the mercury to unite 
with the baſis of the ſea ſalt; and 
the acid of the ſea ſalt, now ſet 
at liberty, will unite with the mer- 
cury, and ſublime with it into the 
compound required, The diſco- 
very of this method is generall 
attributed to Boulduc ; though it 
is found alſo in Kunckel's —.— 
terium chymicum. ä 
If che mercury be corroded by 
the nitrous acid inſtead of the vi- 
triolic, the event will be the ſame ; 
that acid 7 ymng the mer- 
cury, and ſetting looſe the marine. 
This method the college of Edin- 
burgh have received. 


; Edinb. 
Take | 
Calx of mercury (that is, a ſo- 
lution of mercury in aquafor- 
tis, evaporated to a dry white 
maſs) 
Decrepitated ſea ſalt, of each e- 
Aual quantities. | 
Powder, and mix theſe well toge- 
ther; and put them into a ma- 
traſs, of which they may nearly 
lll one half: place the veſſel in 
" > ſand- furnace, and proceed to 
ſublimation; applying at firſt a 
gentle heat, and afterwards in- 
creaſing it, till all the ſublimate 
bas ariſen, in a white cryſtalline 
maſs, to the upper part of the 
| $ : ſeparate this from the 
red ſcoriæ, and purify it, if 
needful, by a ſecond ſublima- 
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Tus ſublimate made by this 
method 1s the ſame with the fore- 
going ; but as the quantity of fixt 


matter is ſmall, it difficultly aſ- 
ſumes the form of a cake. It re- 
quires indeed ſome kill in the ope- 
rator, to give it this appearance 
when either proceſs is followed. 
When large quantities are made, 
this form may be eaſily obtained, 
by placing the matraſs no deeper in 
the ſand than the ſurface of the 
matter contained in it; and re- 
moving a little of the ſand from the 
fides of the glaſs, as ſoon as the 
flowers begin to ap in the 


y neck ; when the heat ſhould like- 


wiſe be ſomewhat lowered, and 
not at all raiſed during the whole 
proceſs. The ſublimation is known 
to be completed by the edges of 
the cryſtalline cake, which will 
form upon the ſurface of the ca- 
put mortuum, appearing ſmooth 
and even, and a little removed 
from it. | | 

Our ries rarely, and 
few even of the chemiſts, attempt 


the making of this preparation 


themſelves ; greateſt part of what 
15 uſed among us comes from 
Venice and Holland. 'This foreign 
ſublimate has been reported w be 
adulterated with arſenic. Some 
affirm that this dangerous fraud 
may be diſcovered by the ſubli- 
mate turning black on being moiſ- 
tened with alkaline ley ; which 
by others is denied. As this point 
ſeemed of ſome importance to be 
determined, I made ſundry ex- 
periments with this view, which 
convinced me of the inſufficiency 
of alkalies for difcovering arſe- 
nic. Alkaline ley, poured into 
a ſolution of pure ſublimate, 
into a ſolution of pure arſenic, 
and into a mixture of the two 
ſolutions in different propor- 
tions, produced no blackneſs in 
any: and though the pure ſubli- 
mate, 
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mate, and the mixtures of it with 
arſenic, exhibited ſome differences 
in theſe trials, yet theſe differences 
were neither ſo conſtant, nor fo 
ſtrongly marked, as to be laid 
down, univerſally, for criteria of 
the preſence or abſence of arſenic : 


different ſpecimens of ſublimate, 
known to ure, differed conſi- 


derably in this reſpect; probably 
from their holding a little more or 
leſs mercury in proportion to the 
acid, or from their retaining ſome 
ſmall portion of thoſe acids which 
were employed in the preparation 
as intermedia. 

Some chemiſts deny the practi- 
cability of this adulteration. There 
is a proceſs common in books of 
chemiſtry, wherein ſublimate and 
arſenic being mixed together and 
ſet to ſublime, they do not ariſe in 
one maſs, or yield any thing ſi- 
milar to the preparation here in- 
tended: the arſenic: abſorbs the 
acid of the ſublimate, and is re- 
duced thereby into a liquid or 
butyraceous conſiſtence; while the 
mercury, - thus freed from the acid, 
diſtils in its running form: if the 
quantity of arſenic is inſufficient 
to decompound the whole of the 
ſublimate, the remainder of the 
ſublimate concretes diſtinct from 
the arſenical butter. From whence 
they conclude, that arſenicand ſub- 
limate cannot be united together 
into a cryſtalline cake, the form in 
which this preparation is brought 
to us. . 

The above experiment is not 
altogether deciſive; for though 
arſenic and ſulphur do not aſſume 


the required form by the common 


roceſs, it is poſſible they may by 
ſome other management. It will 
therefore (though I have never 
found any reaſon to ſuſpect that 
the abuſe is practiſed) be proper 
to point out means for the ſatis- 
faction of thoſe, who may be 
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four or ſive times as much; 


to a white heat. 


for Keeping 
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deſirous of convincing themſelves 
of the genuineneſs of this im- 
portant preparation. Let ſome 
of the ſublimate, powdered io a 
glaſs mortar, be well mixed with 
twice its weight of black flux, 

ge 532.) and a little filings or 

avings of iron: put the mixture 
into a crucible capable of holding 
ive 
a gradual fire till the ebullition 
ceaſes, and then haſtily increaſe it 
If no fumes of 
a garlic ſmell can be perceived 


of iron retain their form, 
without any of them being melted; 
I think we may he ſecure that the 


Jong Ee, proceſs ; and if the 
parti 


mixture contaĩned no arſenic. 


Suslinart is a moſt violent 
corroſive, preſently corrupting and 


deſtroying all the parts of the body 


it touches. A ſalution of it in 
water, in the proportion of about 
a dram to a quart, is made uſe of 
own proud fleſh, and 


cleanſing foul ulcers, and a more 


dilute ſolution as a coſmetic, and 
for deſtroying cutaneous inſects. 


But a great deal of caution 1s re- 
quiſite even in theſe external uſes 


of it. 


Some have nevertheleſs ventured 


to give it internally, in the doſe 


of one-tenth or one-eighth of a 
grain. Boerhaave relates, that if 


a grain of it be diſſolved in an 


ounce or more of water, and a 
dram of this ſolution, ſoftened with 
ſyrup of violets, taken twice or 
thrice a day, it will perform won- 
ders in many reputed incurable di- 
ſtempers; but particularly cautions 
us not to venture upon it, unleſs 
the method of managing it is well 
known. n 4 | 1.4 
Sublimate diſſolved in vinous 
ſpirits has of late been given in- 
ternally 77 larger G hall from 2 
quarter of a grain to half A grain. 
Et 3 . 5 This 


i 
| 
3 
4 
| 
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This method of uſing it was 
brought into vogue by baron Van 
Swieten at Vienna, particularly 
for venereal maladies ; and ſeveral 
trials of it have been made in this 
kingdom alſo with ſucceſs. Eight 
grains of the ſublimate are aiffolv- 
ed in ſixteen ounces of rectified 
ſpirit of wine or proof ſpirit ; the 
rectifed (pirit diſſolves it more 
perfectly, and ſeems. to make the 


medicine milder in its operation, 


than the proof ſpirit of the origi- 
nal B of Van Swieten. 
Of this ſolution, from one to two 


gripe ſeverely. It W purges 


freſh mercury as the acid 1s capa- 
ble of taking up, and ſeparating a 
part of the acid by means of al- 
Fahne ſalts, and the like. On the 
. „e $ wy » i»! . : * * 
firſt principle, mercurius dulcis is 
formed; on tlie latter, white pre- 
Heitate. 5 li 410} Ck ; 5d 'y 
"0 MEREURIDS, DULCIS 
+ 01-4. SUBLIMATWS. ©. 
© 200 ang iogs on DSU GOT Hig ht 189 
- « Dulcified: merenry Jublimate. | 
Pleo i noo ne, e: on 
Take, of. — : 42 A : 1 2 U 
4750 : 1 OIL 1 — 
Corroſtve mercury ſublimate, 
Ppriße quigkſily r, nine Ounces, 


LAyang "Pow dered the ſublimate, 
_:add to it dne quickſilver, and 


Ee 


2 482 Mn We I 4 SF « 
digelt them together in a matraſs, 


Take of 


with a gentle heat of ſand, until 


they unite ; then, increaſing the 
- heat, let the mixture. be ſub- 


limed. The ſublimed matter, 
. freed from the acrimonious part 
at top and ſuch mercurial glo- 
bules as happen to appear di- 
ſtinct in it, is to be reduced into 
powder, and ſublimed again ; 


o 
„ 


and this ſublimation repeated ſix 
times. e 


Y Edinb. a 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, re- 
duced to powder in a glaſs 
mortar, four ounces ; | 
Pure quickfilver, three ounces. 
Mix them well together, by long 


trituration in a glaſs or marble 


mortar, until the quickſilver 
ceaſes to appear; taking care to 
avoid the finer powder that flies 
off. Put the powder into an ob- 
long phial, of ſuch a ſlze, that on- 

ly one-third of it may be filled; 


and ſet the glaſs in a ſand-fur- 


nace, ſo as that the fand may 
reach up to one half its height. 
By. G of fire ſucceſſively 
applied, almoſt all the mercury 
will ſublime, and adhere to the 
NN part of the veſſel. The 
glaſs being then broken, and 
the red powder which is found 
in its bottom, with the whitiſh 
one that ſticks about the neck, 
being thrown away, let the 
white mercufy be ſublimed a- 
gain three or four times. 


* Tur trituration of corroſiye ſub- 
limate with quickfilver is a very 
noxious operation: for it is almoſt 
impoſſible, by any care, to prevent 
the lighter particles of the former 
from ariſing, ſo as to affect the o- 
peratar's eyes and mouth, It is 
nevertheleſs of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence, that the ingredients be 
perfectly united before the ſubll- 
| | mation 


1 


/ 
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mation is begun: this may be 
moſt commodiouſly effected, by the 
digeſtion ordered in the firſt of the 
above proceſſes. It is indeed ſtill 
neceſſary to pulverize the ſubli- 
mate, before the mercury is added 
to it; but this may be ſafely per- 
formed, with a little caution; eſ- 
pecially, if during the pulveriza- 
tion, the matter be now and then' 
ſprinkled with a little ſpirit of 
wine; this addition does not at 
all impede the union of the ingre- 
dients, or prejudice the ſublima- 
tion: it will be convenient not to 
cloſe the top of the ſubliming veſ- 
ſel with a cap of paper at firſt 
(as is uſually practiſed) but to de- 
fer this till the mixture begins to 
ſublime, that the ſpirit may eſ- 


cape. 
The rationale of this proceſs de- 
ſerves particular attention; and 
the more ſo, as a miſtaken theory 
herein has been productive of ſe- 
veral errors with regard to the 
operation of mercurials in general. 
It is ſuppoſed, that the dulcifica- 
tion, as it is called, of the mercu- 
rius correſi uns, is owing to the ſpi- 
cula or ſharp Tome on which its 
corroſi veneſs depends, being brok- 
en and worn off by the frequent 
ſublimations. If this opinion was 
juſt, the corrofive would become 
mild; without any addition, barely 
by repeating the ſublimation; but 
this is contrary to all experience. 
The abatement of the corrofive 
quality of the ſublimate is entirely 
owing to the combination of ſo 
much freſh mercury wich it, as is 
capable of being united; and by 
whatever means this combination 
is effected, the preparation will be 
ſufficiently duſcified, Triture and 
digeſtion promote the union of the 
two, whilſt ſublimation tends ra- 


ther to diſunite them. The pru- 


dent operator, therefore, will not be 
ſolicitous about ſeparating ſuch 


* 4 4 >} 


, 
mercurial globules as appear di- 
ſtinct after the firſt ſublimation z- 
he will endeavour rather to com- 
bine them with the, reſt, by re- 
peating the triture and digeſtion.” 

The college of Wirtemberg re- 
quire their mercurius dulcis to be 


only twice ſublimed; and the Au- 


guſtan but once: and Neumann 
propoſes making it directly, by a 
fingle ſublimation, from the ingre- 
dients which the corroſive ſubli - 
mate is prepared from, by only 
taking the quickſilver in a larger 
proportion. If the medicine, made 
after either of theſe methods, ſnould 
fore in any degree acrid, water, 
iled on it for ſome time, will dif- 
folve and ſeparate” that part in 
which its acrimony conſiſts. The 
marks of the preparation being 
ſufficiently dulcified, are, its being 
perfectly inſipid to the taſte, an 
indiſſoluble by long boiling in 
water. Whether the water, in 
which it has been boiled, has 
taken up any part of it, may be 
known by dropping into the liquor 
a ley of any fixt alkaline ſalt, or 
any volatile alkaline ſpirit: if the 
decoction has any mercurial im- 
gregnation, it will grow turbid on 
this addition : if otherwiſe, it will 
continue limpid. But here care 
maſt be taken not to be deceived 
by an extraneous ſaline matter in 
the water itſelf : moſt of the com- 
mon ſpring waters turn milky on- 
the addition of alkalies ; and 
therefore, for experiments of this 
kind, diftilled water, or rain wa- 
ter, ought to be uſed. a 


Miercurius dulcis, ſeven times 
ſublimed, has been commonly call- 
ed Calomelas, and Aquila alba; 


names which are now dropt both 
by the London and Edinburgh 
colleges. Calomelas is indeed a 
very improper" name for a white 

reparation, the word implying a 
black colour: by grinding mer. 


L142 curius 
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Curius dulcis with volatile ſpirits, 
it becomes blackiſh, and this per- 
haps is the true calomel. 
Mercurius dulcis appears to be 
ane of the beſt and ſafeſt prepara- 
tions of this mineral for general 
uſe, whether intended to act as a 
fialagogue, diaphoretic, or alterant. 
Many of the more elaborate pro- 
oeſſes are no other than attempts 
to produce from mercury ſuch a 
medicine as this really is. The 
doſe, for raiſing a ſalivation, is 
ten or fifteen grains, taken in 
the form. of a bolus or pills, every 
night or oftenex,. till the ptyaliſm 
begins. As an alterant and dia- 
oretic, it is given in doſes of 
ie or ſix grains; a purgative 
being occaſionally interpoſed, 10 
t its affecting the mouth, 
F anſwers, however, much better, 
when given in {maller quantities, 
as One, two, Or three grains eyery 
morning and evening in copjunc- 
tion with ſuch 5 as deter- 
mine its action to the frin, as 
the extract or reſin of guaiacum; 
the patient at the ſame time keep- 
ing warm, and drinking liberally 
of warm diluent liquors. By this 
method. of managing it, obſtinate 
cutaneous and venereal diſtempers 
have been ſucceſofully cured, 4. 


out any remarkable increaſe of the 


ane evacuations. 


PANACEA MERQURIL. 
Mercurial panacea, 

Take any quantity. of levigated 
calomel, and four times as much 
ſpirit of wine. | Digeſt them 

together in a ſand heat for twenty 

days, frequently ſhaking the 

. veſſel ; then pour off the Pb 

and dry the powder for uſe. 


Teas: preparation differs very 
hue, if at all, from the forego- 
; for, as, Lemery obſerves, the 
ſpit of wine does not diſſolve 
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of the calomel. Some 
have therefore recom- 
2 2 proof ſpirit, or com- 
mon water, as more ſuitable for 


xy 


this purpoſe than rectiſied (| 
if any part indeed of the 
remains not fufficiently dulcißed, 
this will be diſſolved by * 
in water, and conſequently th 
pre tion becomes milder; — 
if the calomel is well made, even 
water will have no effect upon it; 
the mexcury and ſpirit of ſalt 
being ſo cloſely united to each 
other, as not to admit of any 
by the means here 
propoſed. Nor indeed does good 
mercurius dulcis want any of it 
acid to be taken away, as bein 
already ſufficiently and mil 
in its operation. The ice 
college therefore, who. receiv 
this preparation in the former 
editions of their Pharmacopœia. 
haye now rejected it. 


 MERCURIUS 
PRECIPITATUS ALBUS. 


IM bite e F mercury. 


Diſtolve cabling corroſive mer- 
cury in a ſufficient quantity of 

hot water, and gradually drop 
into the ſolution ſome ſpirit of 
ſal ammoniac, as long as any 
precipitation enſyes. Waſh the 
precipitated powder upon a fil- 
ter, with ſeveral freſh quantities 
of warm water. / 


1 


- Fairs preparation is uſed chief- 
ly in ointments, in which inten- 
tion its fine White colour is no 
ſmall recommendation to it. For 
internal purpoſes, it is rarely em- 
ployed, nor is it at all wanted. 
it is nearly ſimilar to mercurius 
dulcis, but leſs certain in its 
effects. Corroſive ſublimate, 25 
we have already ſeen, conſiſts of 
mercury united with à large pro- 
portion 


Chap. 10. 
portion of acid : it is there dul- 
cified by adding as much freſh 
mercury as is ſufficient to ſatiate 
all the acid; here, by ſeparating 
all the acid that is not ſatiated. 
This laſt way ſeems an unfrugal 
one, on account not only of the 
loſs of the acid, but of the vo- 
latile ſpirit neceſſary for abſorb- 
ing it. The operator may how- 
ever, if it ſhould be thought 
worth while, recover the volatile 
ſalt from the liquor, by adding 
to it, after the precipitate has 
been ſeparated, a proper quantity 
of potaſh, and diſtilling with a 
gentle heat, in the ſame manner 
as for the ſpirit or volatile falt 
of ſal ammoniac; for a true fal 
ammoniac is regenerated, in the 
precipitation, from the union, of 
the volatile ſpirit with the ma- 
rine acid of the ſublimate. It 
15 by no means adviſable to uſe 
the liquor itſelf as a ſolution of 
ſal ammoniac, or to ſeparate the 
ſal ammoniac from it by evapora- 
tion and cryſtallization, as a part 
of the mercury might be retained, 
and communicate dangerous qua- 
lities : but the volatile ſalt ſepa- 
rated by diſtillatiou may be uſed 
without fear of its containing any 
mercury, none of which will ariſe 
with the heat by which yolatile 
ſalts are UiRtilled. | 
Fixt alkalies anſwer as effectu- 
ally, for precipitating ſolutions 
of ſublimate, as the volatile ; but 
the precipitate, obtained by means 
of the — inſtegd of being 
white as with the latter, is gene- 
rally of a reddiſh yellow or orange 
colour. If ſal ammoniac be diſ- 
ſolved along with the ſublimate, 
the addition of fixt alkalies will 
now, extricating the volatile al- 
kali of the ſal ammoniac, occa- 
ſion as white a precipitation, as if 


the volatile alkali had been pre- 


viouſly ſeparated and employed in 
1 
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its pure ſlate : and this compen- 
dium is now allowed by the Lon- 


don college. The proceſs is as 
follows. 7 19785 


Take 
Sublimate corroſi ve mercury, 
Sal ammoniac, of each equal 

weights. 

Diſſolve them both to r in 
water, filter the ſolution, and 
precipitate it with a ſolution of 
any fixt alkaline ſalt. Waſh 
the precipitated powder, till it 
is perfectly ſweet (that is, in- 
ſipid or void of acrimony.) 


Hers the fal ammoniac, be- 
ſides its uſe in the capital inten- 
tion, that of furniſhing a volatile 
alkali to make a white precipita- 
tion, promotes the ſolution of the 
ſublimate; which, of itfelf, is 
difficultly, and ſcarce at all totally 
ſoluble by repeated boiling in 
water: for however ſkilfully it is 
8 ſome part of it wi 
ave an under- proportion of acid, 
and conſequently approach to the 
ſtate of mercurius dulcis. A good 
deal of care is requifite in the 
precipitation ; for if too large a 
quantity of the fixt alkaline ſo- 


lution be imprudently added, the 


precipitate will loſe the elegant 
— N colour for which it is va- 
ued. | . 


A PRECIPITATE of a different 
nature from the preceding has 
been commonly duttinguiſhed by 


the ſame name, MERCURIUS PRAE- 
CIPITATUS ALBUS ; the prepara- 


tion of which, in the preceding 
edition of the Edinburgh phax- 
macopcia, is as follows. 


Take any quantity of the ſolution 
of mercury (made in aquafortis) 
and pour into it, by little and 
little, ſome very ſtrong brine of 
ſea ſalt, until all the quickſilver 


15 
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is precipitated in form of a very 
White powder; which is to be 
+ waſhed upon a filter with warm 
water, till the water comes off 
without any aerimony The 
powder 15 then to be put betwixt 
the folds of paper, and dried 
with a very gentle heat. 


- 'Trrs-is a very unfrugal pre- 
paration: for ſea ſalt, in whatever 
Proportion it be added, will not 
precipitate all the mercury : this 
evidently appears upon adding a 
1mall quantity of a ſolution of 
fixt alkaline ſalt, or volatile al- 
kaline ſpirit, to the liquor which 
remains after the precipitate is 
Fallen, when it will again grow 
turbid, and let fall a conſidera- 
ble quantity of freſh precipitate. 


Homberg obſerves, that if the 


acid Ypirit bears an over propor- 
tion to the mercury in the ſolu- 
tion, no precipitation at all will 
follow upon the affuſion of the 
brine of ſea ſalt. If the precipi- 
tate be waſhed too often with hot 
water, it will all diſſolve and paſs 
the filter: the ſame accident will 
likewiſe happen, if the brine em- 
ployed at firſt to throw down the 
mereury be ſuffered to ſtand too 
long upon the precipitate. 

Some have 2 accuſtomed to 
ſubſtitute the above officinal white 
precipitate in the place of this; 
but very injudiciouſly : the firſt 
is ſo mild, as not improperly to 
deſerve the appellation by which 
it is diſtinguiſhed in the former 
Edinburgh pharmecopeia, dulcts ; 
whilſt this laſt is ſo far corroſive, 
as to be employed by the farriers 
for the purpoſes of an eſcharotic. 
Internally, it is among us very 
rarely made uſe of; notwithſtand- 
ing the character given of it by 
Boerhaave. of being © perhaps 
«« the beſt remedy ' hitherto af- 
„ forded by mercury.” Mercu- 


don and Edinburgh colleges. 
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rius dulcis produces the 
effects which this is ſuppoſed to 
do, with a greater degree of cer- 
tainty, and without diſordering 
the conſtitution, occaſioning vo- 
miting, &c, which this precipi- 
tate, in a doſe of two or three 
grains, frequently does, 


'Mterxcvrivs PRfECIPITATUS 
FUSCUS, vulgo WyrTz11. | 


Brown, commonly 'called Wuriz's, 
1185. precipitate. F 3 | 
Take any quantity of a ſolution 


of mercury (made ir aquafortis) 
and gradually drop into it oil 
of tartar per deliquium, till the 
efferveſcence Pew by A pow- 
der will precipitate, which is 
to be edulcorated as the fore- 
F 


Tais preparation was in con- 
ſiderable eſteem ſome years ago, 
but at preſent is rarely or never 
made uſe of, and hence it 1s 

now rejected both by the 5 

c 

does not ſeem to differ in ſtrength 

or effects from the ſweet preci- 

pitate. 2751 

þ — MERCURIUS 

 PRACIPITATUS VIRIDIS. 
Green precipitate of mercury. 

ü Edinb. 

Diſſolve four ounces of corroſive 
ſublimate mercury (previouſly 
reduced to powder) in a quart 

e 
Digeſt an ounce and a half of 
copper filings, with eight ounces 
of ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, in a 

matraſs, until a deep blue tinc- 
ture is extracted.” 

Filter the tincture, and drop it 

by degrees into the mercurial 

ſolution: when the precipitate 


has fallen, evaporate in a ſand 


heat to dryneſs. 
T a1s 


Chap. 10. Preparations of Mercury. 


Tuts differs from the ſweet pre- 
cipitate, in containing an admixture 
of copper, which renders it an 


emetic too rough to be uſed inter- 


nally with ſafety : and hence the 
preſent practice has almoſt entirely 
rejected it. i; 

This preparation is conſidera- 
bly different from the green pre- 
cipitate of foreign pharmacopœias. 
There, the proportion of copper, 
contained in the preparation when 
finiſhed, is much greater; for, 
though the quantity directed to be 
taken is leſs, yet aquafortis being 


employed for the menſtruum, the 


whole is diſſolved; whereas the 
volatile ſpirit, here employed, ex- 
tracts but a very ſmall portion of 
it. 5 


MERC URIUS EMETICUS 
| FLAVUS. 5 
The yellow mercurial emetic. 
Lond. 55 
Upon purified quickſilyer, con- 
tained in a —— veſſel, pour 
double its weight of the ſtrong 
ſpirit, or oil of vitriol, Heat 
the liquor by degrees, ſo as at 
length to make it boil, till a 
white maſs remains, which 1s 
to be thoroughly dried with a 
_ ſtrong fire. This maſs, on the 
affuſion of warm water, grows 
yellowiſh, and falls into pow- 
der, which is to be diligently 
ground with the water, in a 
laſs mortar: then ſuffer it to 
File, pour off the water, and 
waſh the powder in ſeveral 
is 2 of freſh water, until it is 
_Infliciently dulcified. 


+4!» MERCURIUS - 
yn: Larne ach FLAVUS, 
gn | eu f 15 
TURPETHUM MINERALE. 
Yellow precipitate of mercury, or 
|  turpeth mineral. | 


82 
Vun. 


Take four ounces of pure quick- 
ſilver, and eight ounces of oil 
of vitriol. Cautiouſly mix them 
together, and diſtil in a retort, 

laced in a ſand- furnace, to 


dryneſs; the white calx, which 


is left at the bottom, being 


round to powder, and thrown 


into warm water, immediately 

grows of a yellow colour: 
waſh this in freſh waters re- 
newed ſeveral times, until it 
has loſt all its acrimony ; then 
dry it for uſe. | 


formerly directed, was double to 
that in the above preſcriptions : 
the reduction, now made in this 
article, greatly facilitates the pro- 
ceſs ; and even leſs than the pre- 
ſent quantity would ſuffice. 
Boerhaave directs this prepara- 
tion to be made in an open glaſs, 
ſlowly heated,, and then placed 
immediately upon burning coals ; 
care being taken to avoid the 


fumes, which are extremely noxi- 


ous. This method will ſucceed 


very well, with a little addreſs, 


when the ingredients are in {mall 
quantity: but where the mixture is 
large, it is better to uſe a retort, 
placed in a ſand-furnace, with a 
recipient containing a {mall quan- 
tity of water luted to it, Great 
care ſhould be taken, when the 
oil of vitriol begins to bubble, 
to ſteadily keep up the heat. 
without at all increaſing it, till 


the ebullition . ceaſes, when the 


fire ſhould be augmented to the 
utmoſt degree, that as much as 
poſſible of the redundant acid 
may. be expelled. „ 
If the matter be but barely 
exſiccated, it proves a cauſtic ſalt, 
which in the ablution with water 


will almoſt all diffolve, leaving 


only a little quantity of turpeth : 


the 


Tus quantity of oil of vitriol, 


| 
I 
| 


| \ 


LS 


24 
7 more of the acid has been 
diſſipated, the leſs of the remain- 
ing mercury will diffolve, and 
conſequently the yield of * 
will be the greater; fire expelling 
only the acid (viz. ſuch part of 
the acid as is not completely ſa- 
tiated with mercury) while water 
takes up always, along with the 
acid, a proportionable 8 of 
the mercury itſelf, Even when 
the matter has been ſtrongly cal- 
cined, a part will ſtill be foluble : 
this evidently appears upon pour- 
ing into the waſhings a little 
ſolution of fixt alkaline alt, 
which will throw down a conſider- 
able quantity of yellow precipi- 
tate, greatly reſembling the tur- 


bith, except that it is leſs violent 


in operation. 

From this experiment, it ap- 
pears, that the beſt method of 
edulcorating this' powder is, by 
impregnating the water, intended 
to be uſed in its ablution, with 
a. determined proportion of fixt 
alkaline ſalt: fa by this means, 
the waſhed turbith will not only 
turn out greater in quantity, but, 
what is of more conſequence, 
always have an equal degree of 
ſtrength; a circumſtance which 
deſerves particularly to be confi- 
'dered, eſpecially in making ſuch 
preparations as, from an error in 
the proceſs, may prove too vio- 
lently corroſive to be uſed with 
any tolerable degree of ſafety. _ 
b it is obſervable, that though 
the ſuperfluous acid is here ab- 
ſorbed from the mercury by the 


alkaline ſalt ; yet in ſome circum- 


ſtances this acid forſakes that ſalt 


to unite with mercury. If tarta- 


rum vitriolatum, or nitrum vitriola- 
tum (i. e. a combination of vi- 
triolie acid with fixt alkali). be 
diſſolved in water, and the ſolu- 


tion added to. a ſolution of mer- 
ei in aguaierus 3 the Vitrioſs 


_ to ſix or eight. 
be given in doſes of a grain or 
two as an alterative and dia- 
phoretic, after the ſame manner 
as the merturius calcinatus already 
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acid will unite with the mercury, 
and form with it a turbith, which 
falls to the bottom ; leaving only 
the alkali diſſolved in the aqua- 
fortis, and united with the acid 
8 uo 4 toratone nitre, 

this principle depends the pre- 
— — by Wilſon, * 
der the title of Anu excellent precipi- 
tate of mercury ; which is no other 
than a true turbith, though not 
generally . known -to be ſuch. It 
is made by diſſolving four ounces 
of nitrum vitriolatum in ſixteen 
ounces of ſpirit of nitre ; diſſolv- 
ing in this compound liquor four 
ounces of mercury; abſtracting 
the menſtruum in a ſand heat; 
and edulcorating with water the 
gold - coloured maſs which re- 
mains. 

Turbith mineral is a ſtrong 
emetic, and in this intention ope- 
rates the moſt erfully of all 
the mercurials that can be ſafely 
given internally. Its action how- 
ever is not confined to the prime 
vie; it will ſometimes excite a 
ptyaliſm, if a purgative is not 
taken ſoon after it. This medi- 
cine is uſed chiefly in virulent 


. - 


gonorrhzas, and other venereal 


caſes, where there is a great flux 
of humours to the parts: it 1s 
ſaid likewiſe to have been employ- 
ed with good fuccefs, in robuſt 
conftitutions, againſt leprous diſ- 
orders, and obſtinate glandular 
obſtructions: the doſe is from two 


It may 


ſpoken of. 3 
This medicine has been of late 
recommended as the moſt effectual 
I againſt the hydropho- 
ia. There are ſeveral examples 
of its preventing madneſs in dogs 
that had been bitten; and ſome, 


of 
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of its 


erforming a cure after the 
Aale 


was begun: from ſix or 


ſeven grains to a ſcruple may be 


given every day, or every other 
lay, for a lirtle time, and repeated 
at the two or three ſucceeding 
fulls and changes of the moon. 
Some few trials have likewiſe 
been made on human ſubjects, 
bitten by mad dogs ; and in theſe 
alſo the turbith, uſed either as an 
emetic or alterative, ſeemed to 
have good effects. See James's 
treatiſe on canine madnels. 
The waſhings of turbith mi- 
neral are uſed by ſome, exter- 
nally, for the itch and other 
cutaneous foulneſſes. In ſome 
caſes mercurial lotions may be 
roper, but they are always to 
be uſed with great caution : this 


of Antimony, | | 
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is by nd means an eligible one, 
as being extremely unequal in 
point of ſtrength ; more or leſs 
of the mercury being diſſolved, 
as obſerved above, according to 
the degree of calcination. 
pharmacopœia of Paris directs a 
mercurial waſh free from this in- 
convenience, under the title of Aqua 
mercurialis, or Mercurius liguidus. 
It is compoſed of one ounce of 
mercury, diſſolved in a ſufficient 
quantity of ſpirit of nitre, and 
diluted with thirty ounces of di- 
filled water. In want of diſtilled 
water, rain water may be uſed ; 
but of ſpring. waters there are 
very few which will mix with 
the mercurial ſolution, without 
growing turbid and precipitating 
a part of the mercury. 


SE CT.” VIII. 


Preparations of antimony. 


NTIMONY is compoſed of 
a metal, united with ſulphur 

or common brimſtone. 
If powdered antimony be ex- 
| poſed to a gentle fire, the 
ſulphur exhales ; the metallic 
part remaining in form of a 
White calx, reducible, by pro- 
per fluxes, into a whitiſh brittle 
metal, called regulus. This is 
readily diſtinguiſned from the 
other bodies of that claſs, by 
its not being ſoluble in aqua- 


fortis; its proper menſtruum 


is aqua regis. 
If aqua regis be poured upon 
crude antimony, the metallic 
3 will be diſſolved; and the 
ulphur thrown out, partly to 
the ſides of the veſſel, and part- 


ly to the ſurface of the liquor, 


in form of a greyiſh yellow 
ſubſtance, This, ſeparated and 


p 


purified by ſublimation, appears 
on all trials the ſame with pure 
common brimſtone. 
The metal, freed from the 
ſulphur naturally blended with 
it, and afterwards fuſed with 
common brimſtone, reſumes the 
appearance and qualities of 
crude antimony. | 


Tur antimonial metal is a 
medicine of the greateſt power of 
any known ſubſtance : a quantity 
too minute to be ſenſible on the 
tendereſt balance, is capable of 
producing virulent effects, if taken 
diſſolved or in a ſoluble fate. 
If given in ſuch a form as to be 
immediately miſcible with the agi- 
mal fluids, it proves violently 
emetic ; if ſo managed as to be 
more flowly acted on, cathartic; 
and in either caſe; if the doſe 

is 


[| 
= 
| 
| 
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is extremely ſmall, diaphoretic. 
Thus, though vegetable acids 
extract ſo little from this metal, 
that the remainder ſeems to have 
loſt nothing of its weight, the 
tinctures prove in no large doſes 
ſtrongly emetic, and in ſmaller 
ones powerfuRty diaphoretic. The 
fegulus has been caſt into the 
form of pills, which acted as 
virulent cathartics, though with- 
out ſuffering. any ſenſible dimi- 
pution of weight in their paſſage 
through the body; and this re- 
peatedly, for a great number of 
n 

This metal, diveſted of the 


- .nflammable principle which it has 


in common with other metallic 
bodies, that 1s reduced to a calx, 
becomes indiſſoluble and inactive. 
The calx nevertheleſs, urged with 
a ſtrong fire, melts into a glaſs, 
as eaſy of ſolution (partially) and 
as virulent in operation, as the 
regulus itſelf : the glaſs, thoroughly 
mingled with ſuch ſubſtances as 
prevent its ſolubility, as wax, re- 
fins, and the like, is again ren- 


. dered mild, _ 
3 vegetable acids, as already 


obſerved, diſſolve but an extreme- 
ly minute portion of this metal ; 
* 


e ſolution nevertheleſs proves 


8 emetic and cathartic. 
The nitrous and vitriolic acids 
only corrode it into a powder, 
to which they adhere ſo ſlightly 
as to be ſeparable in good meaſure 


by water, and totally by fire, 


ving the regulus in form of 
à calx ſimilar to that prepared by 
fire alone. The marine acid has 
a very different effect: this re- 
duces the regulus into a violent 
corroſive, and though it difficultly 
unites, yet very Cloſely adheres to 
it, infomuch as not to be ſeparable 
by any ablution, nor by fire, the 
regulus ariſing along with it. 
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The nitrous or vitriolic acids ex- 
pel the marine, and thus reduce 
the corroſive into a calx ſimilar 
to the foregoing. 


Sulphur remarkably abates the 


power of this metal : and hence 


crude antimony (in which the 
regulus appears to be combined 
with from one fourth to one 
half its weight of ſulphur) proves 
altogether mild. If a part of 
the ſulphur be taken away, by 
ſuch operations as do not Tae 
or calcine the metal, the remain- 
ing maſs becomes proportionably 
n 5 
The ſulphur 6f antimony may 
be expelled by deflagration wit 
nitre : the larger the quantity of 
nitre, to a certain point, the more 
of the ſulphur will be diſſipated, 
and the preparation will be the 
more active. If the quantity of 
nitre is more than ſufficient to 
conſume the ſulphur, the reſt of 
it, deflagrating with the inflam- 
mable principle of the regulus 
itſelf, renders it again mild, 
The ſulphur of antimony is 
likewiſe abſorbed, in fuſion, by 
certain metals, and by alkaline 
ſalts. Theſe laſt, when united 
with ſulphur, prove a menſtruum 
for all the metals (zinc excepted) 
and hence, if the fuſion is long 
continued, the regulus is taken up, 
and rendered ſoluble in water. 


CROCUS ANTIMONII MEDICI- 
3 NAL IS. 
Medicinal crocus of antimony. 
. 
Antimony, eight parts; 
Nitre, one part. 
Mix, and throw them by little at 
a time, into a red-hot crucible: 
when the deflagration ceaſes, 
take the crucible out of the fire, 
and reduce the matter into 


E 
Powder. 4 5 e 
| Tais 
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Tuts preparation is ſufficiently 
mild, fp. conſiderably: more 
active than the crude mineral: 
eighteen or twenty grains will in 
ſome conſtitutions operate, though 


very gently, both upwards and. 


downwards. It appears to be 
nearly ſimilar to the medicinal re- 
gulus hereafter deſcribed. - 
In this and the following pro- 
ceſſes with nitre, the operator 
muſt obſerve to throw into the 
crucible only a little of the mat- 
ter at a time, and to wait till 
the deflagration of one parcel is 
Nr before another is added; for 
ik much was put in at once, the 
deflagration would be ſo violent, 
that great part of the matter 
would be thrown over the cruci- 
ble. The powder is moſt conve- 
niently introduced by means of a 
ſmall iron ladle: care muſt be 
taken not to bring back with 
the ladle any ſpark of coal, which 
would ſet fire to che reſt of the 


mixture. 


Crocus AN TIMONIIT MITIOR, 
The milder crocus of antimony. © 
Take of 
Antimony, two parts; 
Nitre, one part. 
Mix them together, and throw 
the powder by degrees into 
a red-hot crucible. As ſoon as 
the deflagration ceaſes, remove 
the matter from the fire (with- 
out ſuffering it to melt) and 
reduce it into powder. 


Tais preparation is called i- 
tior, not in regard to the crocus 
above deſcribed, but to that 
which follows. It acts much 
more powerfully than the fore- 
going; the increaſe of the nitre 
occaſioning a greater quantity of 
the ſulphur of the antimony to 
de diſſipated. The London com- 
mittee, received it in their firſt 


- 


draught, with the character of an 
antumonial of mild operation. 
which had proved a ſucceſsful 
medicine in numerous inftances;; 
without any one example of its 
being - unſafe. Some trials how- 


ever, afterwards reported to them, 


where the operation of this and 
the following crocus were com- 
pared, induced them to lay this 
preparation aſide. It appears to 


differ from the other only in being 


leſs violent. 


CROC US ANTIMONT... 
Crocus of antimony, commonly 
called Crocus metall:rum, and 
by foreign writers, Hepar anti- 
monii, or Liver of antimony. 
Take 
Antimony. . 
Nitre, of each equal weights. 
Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 
der; then mix, and inject them 
into a crucible heated to a white 


heat, that the mixture (after 
deflagration) may melt. Then 


pour it out, ſeparate the ſcoriz, 


and reſerve the matten under- 
neath them for uſe: it proves 


different in colour, according to 


the continuance of the heat; 
the longer it has been kept in 
fuſion, the yellower it will be. 


Edi nb. „tn 

The mixture of antimony and 
nitre, made as above, is to he 
injected into a red-hot crucible; 
when the detonation is over, 
ſeparate the reddiſh metallic 
matter from the whitiſh cruſt, 
and edulcorate it by repeated 
waſhings with hot water, 


| —w 
Here the antimonial ſulphur 
is almoſt totally conſumed, and 
the metallic part left diveſted of 
its corrector. Theſe preparations, 

given 


— 


given from two to fix grains, act 
a5 violent emetics, greatly diſ- 
ordering the conſtitution. ' Their 
principal uſe is in maniacal caſes ; 
as the baſis of ſome other pre- 
parations; and among the far- 
riers, who frequently give to 
horſes an ounce or two a day, 
divided into different doſes, as an 
alterative : in theſe and other 
quadrupeds, this medicine acts 
chiefly as a diapharetic. | 
The chemiſts have been accuſ- 
tomed to make the crocus with 
a leſs proportion of nitre than 
directed above; and without any 
farther melting, than what enſues 
from the heat that the matter 


acquires by deflagration, which, 


when the quantity is large, is very 
—8— 2 Baule — ſalt 
is added to promote the fuſion. 
The mixture is put by degrees 
into an iron pot, or mortar, ſome- 
what heated, and placed under a 


chimney: when the firſt ladleful 


is in, a piece of hghted charcoal 
is thrown to it, which fets the 
matter on fire: the reſt of the 
mixture is then added by little 
and little: the deflagration is ſoon 
over, and the whole appears in 
perfect fuſion: when cold, a con- 
fiderable quantity of ſcoriæ are 
found upon the ſurface; which 
ſcoriæ are eaſily knocked off with 


a hammer. The crocus prepared 


after this manner is of a redder 
colour, than that of the firſt of 
the above proceſſes. _ 


' . CROCUS ANTIMONII 
: LOTUS. 

M aſded cricus of antimony. 
Reduce the crocus into a very 
ſubtile powder, and boil it in 
water: then, throwing away 
this water, waſh the powder 
ſeveral times in freſh warm 
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water, until it 


becomes perfect- 
ly inſi pid. 5 2 kat 


TH1s proceſs is * chiefly 
to fit the crocus for the prepara- 
tion of emetic tartar, of which 
hereafter, and of the antimonial 
emetic wine, 93. If the 
crocus was Nm atk : for thoſe 
purpoſes without waſhing, the 
alkaline: falt, which it is in ſome 
2 impregnated with from the 
deflagration of the nitre, would 
in part ſatiate the acids of the 
tartar and of the wine, and thus, 
impeding their action on the me- 
tallic part of the antimony, render 
the medicines very precarious in 
ſtrength: that uncertainties of this 
kind may be the more effectually 
guarded againſt, —_— or rather 
the pure regulus of antimony, is 
by ſome preferred to the crocus, 
both for the emetic tartar and 
wine. The Edinburgh college, 
as appears in the foregoing pro- 
ceſs, does not allow the crocus to 
be kept in its unwaſhed ſtate ; 
making the ablation a part of the 
preparation of it. | 


EMETICUM MITE ANTIMONI11, 
A mild antimonial emetic. 
Take of | | 
Antimony, one part; 
Nitre, two parts. 
Grind them together, and throw 
them by little and little into a 
red-hot crucible : when the de- 
© flagration is over, the remain- 
ing matter, which proves white, 
is to be waſhed for uſe. 


Tut quantity of nitre is here ſo 
large, as to conſume not only the 
ſulphur of the antimony, but 


likewife great part of the inflam- 


mable principle of the regulus. 
Boerhaave, from whom this pre- 
paration is taken, informs us, that 
it is fo mild, as often to occaſion 

| only 


only ſome light nauſea and gentle 
vomiting, with a large dic arge 
of ſaliva, and thick urine. Its 
effects ſeem to be nearly the ſame 
with thoſe of the regulus medici- 
nalis and crocus medicinalis. 


CALX ANTIMONII. 

Calx of antimony, commonly called 

Diaphoretic antimony. - + 
Lond. 

Take f 
Antimony, one part; 
Nitre, three parts. 

Let the powdered antimony be 
well mixed with the nitre, and 
gradually injected into a cru- 
Cible, heated to a light white 
heat; the matter being after- 

Wards taken from the fire, is to 
be waſhed with water, both 
from the ſalt which adheres to 
it, and from the groſſer part 

that is leſs perfectly calcined. 


Eainb. 
Take of ; 
Antimony, half a pound; 
Nitre, a pound and a half. 
Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 
der, then, mix them together, 
and throw the mixture, by a 
{mall ladleful at a time, into 
a red-hot crucible : when the 
detonation is over, let the white 
maſs be calcined in the fire for 
half an hour longer ; then-pow- 
der, and keep it in a glaſs veſſel 
cloſely ſtopt. 
This powder, unwaſhed, is 
_ called | 
ANTIMONIUM DIAPHORE- 
" TICUM NITRATUM. 
 Nitrated diaphoretic antimony. 
When the powder is waſhed with 
freſh: quantities of water, till the 


water comes off inſipid, it is 
called | 


ANTIMONIUM DIAPHORE- 
TICUM LOTUM. 
Maſbed diaphoretic antimony. 
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The ſeveral waſhings, mixed to- 
gether, filtered, and evaporated 
over a gentle fire till a cuticle 
forms on the ſurface, yield, in 
the cold, cryſtals, called 
NITRUM STIBIATUM. 
Antimoniated nitre. 


Tur calx of antimony, when 
freed by waſhing from the ſaline 
matter, is extremely mild, if not 


. altogether inactive. Hoffman, Le- 


mery, and others, aſſure us, that 
they have never experienced from 
it any ſuch effects as its uſual title 
(chat under which it ſtands in the 
laſt of the above proceſſes) im- 

rts ; Boerhaave declares, that it 
is a mere metallic earth, entirely 
deſtitute of all medicinal virtue ; 
and the committee of the London 
college admit that it has no ſen- 
ſible operation. The common 
doſe is from five grains to a'ſcru- 


ple, or half a dram ; though Wil- 


fon relates, that he has known it. 
given by half ounces, and repeat- 
ed two or three times a day, for 
ſeveral days together. 

Some report, that this calx, by 
being kept for a length of time, 
contracts an emetic quality: from 
whence it has been concluded, 
that the powers of the reguline 
part are not entirely deſtroyed; 
that the preparation has the vir- 
tues of other antimonials which 
are given as alteratives, that is, 
uch ſmall doſes as not to 
ſtimulate the primæ viæ; and that, 
therefore, diaphoretic antimony, 
as it is certainly among the mild- 
eſt preparations of that mineral, 
may be uſeful for children, and 
ſuch delicate conſtitutions where 
the ſtomach and inteſtines are 
eaſily affected. The obſervation, 
however, from which theſe con- 
eluſions are drawn, does not 2 
pear to be well founded: Ludovici 
relates, that after keeping the 

Mm powder 
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powder for four years, it proved 
as mild as at firſt: and the 
Straſburgh pharmacopœia, with 
good reaſon, ſuſpects, that where 
the calx has proved emetic, it 
had either been given in ſuch 
caſes as would of themſelves have 
been attended with this ſymptom 
(for the t alexipharmac vir- 
tues, attributed to it, have oc- 
caſioned it to be exhibited even 
in the more dangerous malignant 
fevers, and other diſorders, which 
are frequently accompanied with 
vomiting) or that it had not been 
ſufficiently calcined, or perfectly 


+ freed from ſuch part of the regulus 


as might remain uncalcined. The 


- uncalcined part being groſſer than 


* 
\ 


water, 


the true calx, the ſeparation is 
effected by waſhing over with 
in the ſame manner as 
directed in page 257. for ſepa- 
rating earthy powders from their 
groſſer parts. | 

It has been obſerved, that when 
diaphoretic antimony 1s prepared 
with nitre abounding with ſea 
ſalt, of which all the common 
nitre contains ſome portion, the 
medicine has proved violently eme- 
tic. This effect is not owing to 
any particular quality of the ſea 
ſalt, but to its quantity, by which 
the proportion of the nitre to the 
antimony is rendered leſs, 

The nitrum flibiatum is pro- 
duced by the deflagration of the 
ſalphur of the antimony with the 
nitre, in the ſame manner as the 
al polychreſt (page 467.) from 
which it differs no otherwiſe than 
in retaining ſome portion of the 


antimonial calx. 


Take of 


Cxauss a AN TIMORNII. 
Ceruſſe of antimony... 
Regulus of antimony, one part; 
Nitre, three parts. 
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the foregoing proceſs. 


Tur reſults of both proceſſes 
appear to be altogether the ſame. 
It is not neceſſary to uſe ſo much 
nitre here, as when antimony itſelf 
is employed ; for the ſulphur 


which the crude mineral contains, 


and which requires for its diſſi- 
pation nearly an equal weight of 
nitre to the antimony, is here 
already ſeparated. Two parts of 
nitre to one of the regulus are 
ſufficient. It is better however to 
have an over-proportion of nitre 
parts 
of the regulus ſhould eſcape being 
ſufficienly calcined. | 

It may be proper to obſerve, 
that though crude antimony and 
the regulus yield the ſame calces, 
yet the ſalts ſeparated in waſhing 
the calces are very different. As 
crude antimony contains common 
ſulphur, the acid of the- ſulphur 
unites. with the alkaline babs of 
the nitre, and the reſult is a 
neutral ſalt (page 467.) As the 
regulus contains the phlogiſtic or 
inflammable principle, but no 
ſulphur, the nitre is alkalized, as 
it would be by charcoal or other 


like inflammable bodies (page 


426.) and is at the ſame time 
rendered more acrimonious than 
the common alkaline ſalts, If 
only equal- parts of the regulus 
and nitre be employed, and the 
fire kept up ſtrong for an hour 
or more, the ſalt will prove more 
cauſtic than even the potential 
cautery of the ſhops. - But the 
cauſticity of the ſalt will ſtill be 


far greater, if, inſtead of the ſimple 
regulus of antimony, the martial 
regulus be uſed. 


ECULUs 


- 


_ -REGULUS ANTIMONII 
| MEDICINALIS. 


Medicinal regulus of antimony. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Antimony, five ounces; 
Sea ſalt, four ounces ; 
Salt of tartar, one ounce. 
Grind them into powder, and 
throw the mixture, by little at 
a time, into a red-hot crucible ; 
occaſionally breaking, with- an 
iron rod, the cruſt that forms 
on the ſurface. When the 
fuſion 1s completed, pour out 
the matter into a heated cone, 
gently ſhaking it now and then, 
or ſtriking it on the ſides, that 
the regulus may ſettle to the 
bottom : when grown cold, beat 
off the ſcoriæ, and grind the 
regulus into a powder, which 
is to be kept in a cloſe-ſtopt 
vial. | 


'Tars medicine is nearly fimilar 
in quality to one made with one- 
eighth of nitre, already deſcribed : 
in both procefſes, the antimony 
is freed from a ſmall portion of its 
fulphur, which is diſſipated in 
flame by the nitre, and abſorbed 
by the alkaline ſalt. This pre- 
paration is greatly celebrated by 
Hoffman, and other German phy- 
ſicians, in ſandry obſtinate chroni- 
cal diſorders, and eſteemed one 
of the beſt antimonials that can 
be given with ſafety as alterants: 
it operates chiefly as a diaphore- 
tic, and ſometimes, though rarely, 
proves emetic. The doſe is from 
three or four grains. to twenty. 

This — reduced into a 
ſubtile powder, is the genuine 
FEBRIFUGE POWDER of Craant- 
us (Pharm, Berufſo - Brandenburg, 
edit. 1734. Pag. 107.) and has 
been greatly commended in all 
kinds of fevers, both of the in- 
cermittent and continual kind, 
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It is ſaid 


mildly b 
colour of the levigated powder is 
a purpliſn brown. The antimo- 
'nial emetic of Boerhaave, already 
mentioned, which is white, is 


"8 $37 
(P . Argent. 1725. pag. 252. 

that a doſe Xs 9 job 
frequently removed theſe diſor- 
ders, by occaſioning either a 
falutary  diaphoreſis, or acting 
ſtool or vomit. The 


nearly fimilar to it in its medici- 
nal effects. af | 

The common ſalt ſeems to be 
of no farther uſe 'in the proceſs, 


than as it ſerves to promote the 


fuſion ; and even for this it is 
not neceſſary. The medicine is 
ſaid to be rather more mild and 
certain in operation, if prepared 
without it. 


Reculus ANTIMONII. 
Regulus of antimony. 
Take of 5 e 
Antimony, | 
Nitre, | 
Crude tartar, of each eq 
Gri — ſeparately i 
rind them ately into a — 
der, then n Ok Ape 
together. Throw the powder, 
at ſeveral times, into a red-hot 
- Crucible, taking care to break 
the cruſt, which forms on the 
ſurface, with an iron rod : when 
the detonation is over, let a 
ſtrong fire be made, that the 
matter may flow like water, 


then pour it out into a warm 


greaſed cone, which is to be 
gently ſtruck on the ſides, that 
the regulus may ſeparate and 
fall to the bottom; when 
grown cold, let the regulus be 
| cleared from the ſcoriæ that 
lie a- top of it. 8 


Ix this proceſs, (which is taken 
from the edition of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopceia publiſhed in the 
year 1744) an alkaline ſalt is pro- 

Mm 2 duced 


4 
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duced from the nitre and tartar, in 
- ſuch quantity, as entirely to abſorb 
the ſulphur of the antimony : the 
- akali, thus ſulphurated, will take 
up more or leſs of the reguline 
part, according to its quantity, 
and the continuance of the fuſion. 
As the ingredients are above 
proportioned, the yield of regulus 
proves extremely ſmall, and if the 
fuſion is long continued, ſcarce 
N Tg almoſt the whole of it 
eing taken up into the ſcoriz : 
in order to obtain the largeſt quan- 
tity, the nitre ought to be Geri 
niſhed one half. It is convenient 
to rub the nitre and tartar together, 
and deflagrate them in an iron 
ladle or pan, before their mixture 
with the antimony ; for by this 


the antimony, which otherwiſe 


the deflagration, will be prevented, 
a ſmaller crucible will ſerve, and 


oceſs. 

The mixture of nitre and tartar 
deflagrated together, will reduce 
any of the autimonial calces (as 
the diaphoretic antimony, ceruſſe, 
or antimony calcined by itſelf) 
into reguius ; the oily matter of 
the tartar ſupplying the inflam- 
mable principle, which all calces 
require for their revival into a 
metallic form; and the alkaline 
ſalt promoting their fuſion. 
is the common reducing flux of 
the chemiſts ; by whom it is call- 


The largeſt yield of regulus, hi- 
therto obtained from antimony, 
has been got by calcining it with- 
out addition, as directed hereafter 
for making glaſs of antimony, and 
reviving the calx by fuſion, with 
this, or other like compoſitions. 
Mr. Geoffroy, who firſt commu- 
nicated this method to the French 
academy, ſeems to look upon 


$- 5 4 ; . 


. 
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materials here neceſſary. 


means, the loſs of ſome part of 


happens from the vehemence of 


leſs time and labour complete the 


It 


ed, from its colour, the black flux. 


* 
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ſoap (the ſubſtance he happened 
to make uſe of himſelf) as the 
only one that will ſucceed; but 
the effects of this are not different 
from thoſe of the foregoing flux. 
Both conſiſt of an alkaline ſalt, 
and an inflammable (not ſulphure- 
ous) ſubſtance, which are the only 
Upon 
the whole, the moſt advantageous 


- proceſs for obtaining this regulus, 


appears to be the tollowing. 


Let powdered antimony be cal- 


cined or roaſted over a gentle 
fire, as directed hereafter for 
making the glaſs. Mix the calx 
with about equal its weight of 
ſome reducing flux, ſuch as 
the black flux above-mentioned. 
Melt the mixture in a crucible, 
with a quick fire, and when in 
thin fuſion pour it into a cone 

heated over a ſmoky flame: the 
pure regulus will fall to the 
bottom, the ſcoriæ floating on 
the top. | 


REcuLus ANTIMON1I MAR- 
; 44) nan. 
Martial regulus of antimony, 


Take of 


Antimony, 

Nitre, ; 

Crude tartar, of each one pound ; 

Small pieces of iron, half a 

pound. | 

Heat the iron in a crucible to a 

whate heat : then gradually add 

the other ingredients, firſt pow- 

dered and mixed together, and 

proceed in the ſame manner as 

in the foregoing proceſs. 


Tus nitre might here be dimi- 
niſhed to one-fourth its weight, 
and the tartar to half that quantity. 
The pieces of iron may be ſmall 
nails; the filings of the metal, ly- 
ing eloſer together, are not ſo rea- 
dily acted upon by the antimony. 

D REOGULus 
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REeGuLUs ANTIMONII STELLA- 
+ TUS, 
Stellated regalus of antimony. 
This is made by melting the mar- 
tial regulus ſeveral times with 
freſh nitre and tartar. 


Tur ſimple regulus of anti- 
mony is more readily made to 
ethibie a ſtarry appearance on its 
ſurface, than the martial ; which 
it will alſo do by one, as well as 
by any number of fuſions : the 
phznomenon entirely depends u 
on the regulus being pure, brought 
into extreme thin fuſion, and 
cooled ſlowly in the cone, with- 
out -ſhaking or moving it. If the 
martial regulus is employed, it 
is convenient to add ſome freſh 
antimony (about one- fourth the 
weight of the regulus) to abſorb 
ſuch part of the iron as may be 
retained in it: when the whole is 
in perfect fuſion, inject, at times, 
about one- eighth of nitre, or fixt 
alkaline ſalt, previouſly dried, and 
made very hot. | 


The three foregoing reguli are 


at preſent rarely, if ever, made 
uſe of in medicine : the emetic 
cups, and perpetual pills, for- 
merly made from them, have lon 

been laid afide as precarious 2 
unſafe. Hence the Edinburgh 
college, which retained them all 
in the edtion of their pharmaco- 
pœia publiſhed in 1744, have at 
the late reviſal rejected them. It 
ſhould ſeem, however, that the 
pure regulus, though greatly too 
virulent to be taken by itſelf, 
might be employed to advantage 
for the making of ſome other 
Preparations, particularly the an- 
timomal wine and emetic tartar : 
for the uncertainty in ſtrength, 
which has often been complained 
of in thoſe medicines; 'appears to 
proceed chiefly from ſaline or ſul- 


phureous matter in the antimonial 
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preparation made uſe of for com- 
municating the impregnation to 
the wine or tartar ; and (except 
the calces, which are diveſted of 


the proper antimonial virtues) the 


regulus is the only form in which 
we can expect to have the metallic 
part of the antimony free from 
ſuch admixtures, the only anti- 
monial preparation which we can 
depend on being always equal in 
its own degree of power. 

The ſcoriæ produced in the 
foregoing proceſles, afford medi- 
cines leſs violent than the regulus 
itſelf, ſome of which are in con- 
ſiderable eſteem. Theſe ſcoriæ 
conſiſt of the ſuphur of the anti- 
mony united with an alkaline ſalt, 
and a part of the regulus taken 
up by this compound, and render- 
el ſoluble in water. 


SULPHUR AURATUM ANTI- 
20 MONI1, - | 
Golden ſulphur of antimony.” 
Let the ſcoriæ of regulus of anti- 
'  mony be reduced into powder, 
whilſt warm, and then boiled 
for a conſiderable' time in thrice 
their quantity of water. Filter 
the yellowiſh red ſolution, and 
drop into it a proper quantity of 
ſpirit of vitriol: a powder will 
- precipitate, which is to be waſh- 
ed with water, till perfectly 
edulcorated and freed. from its 
ill ſmell. 


SULPHUR ANTIMONII 
PRACIPITA'FUM. 
Precipitated ſulphur of antimony, 
1118 Lond. 8 


Take of 2 
Antimony, ſixteen ounces; 
Tartar, a pound; 

Nitre, half a pound. 

Let theſe be reduced ſeparately in- 
to powder, then mixed, thrown 

degrees into a red-hot: cruci- 
ble, and melted with a ſtrong 
Mm 3 fire. 


— 
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fire. Pour out the matter into 

à conical mould; the metallic 
part, commonly called regulus 
of antimony, will fink to the 
bottom, the ſcoriæ ſwimming 
above it. Diſſolve theſe ſcoriæ 
in water, filter the ſolution 
* paper, and precipitate 
the ſulphur by dropping in ſome 
ſpirit of ſea ſalt: laſtly, waſh 
the ſulphur from the ſalts, and 
dry it for uſe, 


. SULPHUR- AURATUM © 
 ANTIMONIL 
Golden ſulphur of antimony. 
Edinb. 
Boil, in an iron pot, four pints of 
ſoap leys diluted with three 
— of water, — _ in 
y degrees two pounds o - 
Faw en — Jropin g — 
continually ſtirring, with an 
iron ſpatula, for three hours, 
over a gentle fire; and occa- 
ſionally ſupplying more water. 
The lizuor, loaded with the 
ſulphur of antimony, being then 
ſtrained through a woollen cloth, 
drop into it gradually, whilſt it 
continues hot, ſo much ſpirit 
of nitre, diluted with an equal 
uantity of water, as ſhall be 
| — to precipitate the ſul- 
hur, which is afterwards to 
C carefully waſhed with hot 
Water. 88 
If the liquor remaining after 
the precipitation be purified by 
filtration, evaporated till a pel- 
licle forms on the ſurface, and 
then ſet to ſhoot, it will yield 
cryſtals of antimoniated- nitre, 
(the ſame with that obtained 
from the waſhings of diaphoretic 
antimony.) 6 7 2 


Tur foregoing preparations are 
not ſtrictly ſulphurs : they con- 
tain a conſiderable quantity of the 
metallic part of the antimony, 


* 
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which is reducible from them by 
oe fluxes. . That made by the 

rſt of the above proceſles con- 
tains greateſt part of the metal; 
for as we have already ſeen, very 
little, ſometimes ſcarce any at all, 
ſeparates in the fuſion. 


according to the degree of fire 
employed, and the length of time 
that the fuſion is continued. 
Theſe medicines, therefore, muſt 
needs be liable to great variation 
in, point of ſtrength, and in this 
reſpect they are, perhaps, the moſt 
though ſome have 
affirmed, that they are moſt cer- 
tain, of the antimonial medi- 
cines. 

The foregoing preparations 
prove emetic when taken on an 
empty. ſtomach, in a doſe of 
four, five, or ſix grains; but in 
the preſent practice, they are 
ſcarce ever preſcribed in this 
intention ; being chiefly uſed as 


alterative deobſtruents, particular- 


ly in cutaneous diſorders. Their 
emetic quality is eaſily blunted, 
by making them up into pills 
with reſins or extracts, and piv- 


ing them on a full ſtomach : with 
theſe cautions, they have been 


increaſed to the rate of ſixteen 
grains a day, and continued for 
a conſiderable time, without oc- 
caſioning any diſturbance up- 
wards. or downwards. As their 
ſtrength is precarious, they ſhould 


be taken at firſt in very ſmall 


doſes, and increaſed by degrees 
according to their effect. we 
A compoſition of the ſulphur 
auratum, with mercurius dulcis, 
has been found a. powerful, yet 
ſafe, alterative in cutaneous diſ- 
orders; and has completed a cure 
after ſalivation had failed: in 
venereal caſes likewiſe, this me- 
dicine has produced excellent 
F effects. 


The 
oe of regulus taken up in 
the ſecond alſo will be different, 
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effects. A mixture of equal parts 
of the ſulphur and calomel (well 
triturated together, and made into 
pills with extracts, &c.) may be 
taken from four to eight or ten 


grains, morning and night; the 


patient keeping moderately warm, 
and drinking after each doſe, a 
draught of a decoction of the 
woods, or other like liquors. This 
medicine generally promotes per- 
ſpiration, ſcarce occaſioning any 
tendency to vomit or purge, or 
affecting the mouth. See the Edin- 
burgh eſſays, vol. i. and the A#a 
natur. curioſ. vol. v. ä 


KEeRMES MINERALIS, 
Kermes mineral. 
Take of 
Antimony, ſixteen ounces ; 


Any fixt alkaline falt, four 


ounces; 
Water, one pint. 

Boil them together for two hours, 
then filter the warm liquor; as 
it cools, the kermes will precipi- 
tate, 

add to it three ounces of freſh 

" alkaline ſalt, and a pint more of 

water: in this liquor boil the 
remaining antimony as before ; 
and repeat the proceſs a third 

time, with the addition of only 
two ounces of alkaline ſalt, and 


another pint of water; filtering 
the liquor as at firſt, and collect- 
ing the powders which ſubſide 


from them in cooling. 


Tuts medicine has of late been 
greatly eſteemed in ſome places, 


under the names of Kermes mineral, 


pulvis Carthufianus, poudre des Char- 
treaux, &c. It was originally a 


reparation of Glauber, and for 


ſome time kept a great ſecret, till 
at length the French king pur- 
chaſed the preparation from M. 


de la Ligerie, for a conſiderable 


ſum, and communicated it co the 
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public in the year 1720. In vir- 
tue, it is not different from the 
ſulphurs. above-mentioned : all of 


them owe their efficacy to a part 


of the regulus of. the antimony, 
which the alkaline ſalt, by the me- 
diation of the ſulphur, renders ſo- 
luble in water. 


PANACEA ANTIMONII, 
Panacea of antimony, 
Take of En 
Antimony, ſix ounces; 
Nitre, two ounces; 
Common ſalt, an ounce and a 
half; | 
Charcoal, an ounce. 46 
Reduce them into a fine powder, 
and put the mixture into a red- 
hot crucible, by half a ſpoonful 
at a time, continuing the fire a 
quarter of an hour after the laſt 
injection: then either pour the 
matter into a cone, or let it cool 
in the crucible, which when cold 
muſt be broken to get it out. 
In the bottom will be found a 
quantity of regulus ; above this 
a compact lver-coloured ſub- 
ſtance ; and on the top, a mere 
ſpongy maſs: this laſt is to be 
reduced into powder, edulco- 
rated with water, and dried, 
when it appears of a fine golden 


colour. 

Tx1s preparation is ſuppoſed to 
have been the baſis of Lockxyer's 
PILLS, which were formerly a cele- 
brated purge. Ten grains of the 
powder mixed with an ounce of 
white ſugar-candy, and made up 
into a maſs with mucilage of gum 


tragacanth, may be divided into an 


hundred ſmall pills; of which one, 
two, or three, taken at a time, 
are ſaid to work gently by ſtool 
and vomit. The compact liver- 
coloured ſubſtance, which lies im- 
mediately above the regulus, fe. 

This laft 


rates more churliſhly. 


Mm4 appear 
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: appears to be nearly of the ſame 
nature with the crocws antimonii, 


and the former with the /u/phur 
auraium. 


* VITRUM ANTIMONII. 
6 of antimony. 
0 
Take of 


Antimony, reduced to powder, 
one pound. 


Calcine it over a gentle fire, in an wire, appears ſmooth and equally 


' unglazed earthen veſſel, keep- 
ing it continually ſtirring with 
ay iron ſpatula, until the fumes 
| ceaſe, and the antimony is re- 
duced into a grey powder. Melt 
this powder in a crucible, with 
an intenſe fire, and pour out the 
liquid matter into a heated braſs 
- diſh. | | 


Tus calcination of . antimony, 
3 fit it for making a tranſparent 


als, ſucceeds very ſlowly, unleſs 


the operator be very wary and cir- 
cumſpect in the management of it. 
The moſt convenient veſſel is a 
broad ſhallow diſh, or a ſmooth 
flat tile, placed under a chimney. 
The antimony ſhould be the purer 
ſort, ſuch as is uſually found at; the 
apex of the cones: this, groſsly 
Powdered, is to be evenly ſpread 
over the bottom of the pan, ſo as 
not to lie above a quarter of an 
inch thick on any part. The fire 
ſhould be at firſt no greater than is 
Juſt ſufficient, to raiſe a fame from 
the antimony, which is to be now 
and then ftirred : When the fumes 
begin to decay, increaſe the heat, 
taking care not to raiſe it ſo high 
as to melt the antimony, or run 
the powder into lumps: after ſome 
time the veſſel may be made red 
hot, and kept in this ſtate, until 
the matter will not, upon bein 

ſtirred, any longer fame. If this 
part of the proceſs be. duly con- 
ducted, the antimony will appear 
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in an uniform powder, without any 
lumps, and of a grey colour. 
With this powder, fill two-thirds 


of a crucible, which is to be cover- 
ed with a tile, and placed in a 


wind-furnace. Gradually increaſe 
the fire, till the calx is in perfect 
fuſion, when it is to be now and 
then examined by dipping a clean 
iron wire into it: if the matter, 
which adheres to the end of the 


tranſparent, the vitrification is com- 
pleted, and the glaſs may be pour- 
ed out upon a hot ſmooth ſtone, 
or copper plate, and ſuffered to 
cool by flow degrees, to prevent 
its cracking and flying in pieces. 
It is of a tranſparent yellowiſh red 
colour. | 

The glaſs of antimony uſually 
met with in the ſhops, is ſaid to 
be prepared with certain additions ; 
which may perhaps render it not 
ſo fit for the purpoſes here deſign- 
ed, By the method above direct- 
ed, it may be eaſily made, in the 
requiſite perfection, without any 
addition. 

As we have ſeen, in a former 
proceſs, antimony rendered nearly 
or altogether inactive by calcina- 
tion; it might be expected that 
the calx — glaſs of the preſent 

roceſs would be likewiſe inert. 
ut here the calcination is far leſs 
perfect than in the other caſe, where 
the inflammable principle of the 
regulus is totally burnt out by de- 
flagration with nitre: there the calx 
is of perfect whiteneſs, and a glaſs 
made from that calx (with the ad- 
dition of any ſaline flux, for of 
itſelf it will not vitrify) has little 
colour: but here ſo much of the 
inflammable principle is left, that 
the. calx is grey, and the glaſs of 
a high colour. The calcined an- 
timony is ſaid by Boerhaave to be 
violently emetic. Experience has 
4 inſomuch 

| as 
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as to be unſafe for internal uſe. 
It is employed chiefly, in the preſent 
ractice, as being ſubſervient to 
— other preparations, particu- 
larly the emetic tartar and antimo- 
nial wine; and in combination 
with wax, and ſome other ſub- 
ſtances, by which its power is ob- 
tunded. | 


VITRUM ANTIMONII 
CERATUM. 


Cerated glaſs of antimony. 
nip ie 


Take of | 
Yellow wax, a dram ; 

Glaſs of antimony, reduced into 
powder, an ounce. 

Melt the wax in an iron veſſel, and 


throw into it the powdered glaſs: 


keep the mixture over a gentle 
fire for half an hour, continually 
ſtirring it; then pour it out upon 
a paper, and when cold grind it 
into powder. | 


Tus glaſs melts in the wax, with 
a very ſoft heat: after it has been 
about twenty minutes on the fire, 
it begins to change its colour, and 
in ten more, comes near to that of 
Scotch ſnuff, which is a mark of 
its being ſufficiently prepared : the 
quantity ſet down above, loſes 
about one dram of its weight in 
the proceſs. 


This medicine has for ſome time 


been greatly eſteemed in dyſente- 
ries: ſeveral inſtances of its 
effects in theſe caſes, may be ſeen 
in the fifth volume of the Edin- 
Burgh eſſays, from which the above 
remarks on the preparation are 
taken. The doſe is from two or 
three grains to twenty, according 
to the age. and ſtrength of the 
patient. In 1ts operation, it makes 
ſome perſons kick and vomit; it 
purges almoſt every one ; though 
it has ſometimes effected a cure, 
without occaſioning any evacuation 
or ſickneſs, 
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. Mr. Geoffroy gives two pretty 
ſingular ——_—— of glaſs of 
antimony, which ſeem to have 
ſome affinity with this. One is 
made by digeſting the . glaſs, moſt 
ſubtilely levigated, with a ſolution 
of maſtich made in ſpirit of wine, 
for three or four days, now and 
then ſhaking the mixture; and at 
laſt evaporating the ſpirit, ſo as 


to leave the maſtich and glaſs ex- 


ally mingled. Glaſs of antimony 
thus prepared, is ſaid not to prove 
emetic, but to act merely as a 
cathartic, and that not of the vio- 
lent kind. A preparation lke this' 
was firſt publiſhed by. Hartmann 
under the name of chyli/ta. 

The other preparation is made 
by burning ſpirit of wine upon the 
8 aſs three or four times, the -pow- 

er being every time exquiſitely 
rubbed upon a marble. e doſe 
of this medicine is from ten grains 
to twenty or thirty: it is ſaid to 
operate mildly both upwards and 
downwards, and ſometimes to prove 
ſudorific, | 


- - qu agg CATHARTICUM. 
The ing anti of Wilſon. 
'Take — ä of — 
mony, finely powdered, and 
gradually pour thereon twelve 
ounces of oil of vitriol; diſlil in 
a ſand heat ; and waſh the pow- 
der, which remains in the bot- 
tom of the retort, till all its acri- 
mony is loſt: then dry it, and 
rind it with an equal weight 
of Glauber's cathartic ſalt, and 
a double quantity of-vitriolated 
nitre. Let this mixture be kept 
a quarter of an hour in gentle 
fuſion in a crucible ; and after- 
wards pulverized, waſhed, and 
dried for uſe. 


Mr. Wilſon, the inventor of this 
reparation, informs us, that it is 

the moſt certain antimonial purge 
he 


a * 
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de ever met with; that it operates A gentle heat, that only a dewy 
without nauſeating the ftomach ; vapour may ariſe: the fire be- 

and that by the uſe of this powder ing then increaſed, an oily li. 
only, he knew three confirmed quor will aſcend and congeal 
poxes cured. | His doſe is from two in the neck of the retort, ap- 
ins to te. d pearing like ice, which is to be 
We have already obſerved, that melted down by a live coal cau- 


f 
1 
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— 
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Take of 4 


the glaſs of antimony contains a 
part of the regulus not fully di- 
veſted of its inflammable princi- 
ple. The vitriolic acid, neu- 
tral ſalts, containing this acid, ab- 
ſorb the inflammable principle from 


"ſundry metallic and other bodies; 


and on this probably depends the 
mitigation of the glaſs in the pre- 
ſent proceſs. a 
 CAUSTICUM 
ANTIMONIALE. 
| The antimonial cauſtic, 


| Lond. 
Take of 05 
Crude antimony, one pound; 
. Corrofive mercury ſublimate, two 
pounds. 
Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 
der; then mix, and diſtil them 
in a wide-necked retort, With a 
gentle ſand heat. The matter, 
which ariſes into the neck of the 
* retort, is to be expoſed to the 
air, that it may run into a li- 
quor. 8 | 


BUTYRUM ANTIMONIIL 
Butter of antimony. 
Edinb o 


Crude antimony, one part; 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, two 


parts. +; 
Grind them firſt ſeparately, then 
thoroughly mix them together, 
taking the utmoſt care to avoid 
_ the vapours. Put the mixture 
into a coated glaſs retort (having 
a ſhort wide neck) ſo as to fill 
one half of it: the retort being 
placed in a ſand- furnace. and a 
receiver adapted to it, give fuſt 


tiouſly applied. This oily mat- 
ter is to be rectiſied, in a glaſs re- 
tort, into a pellucid liquor. 


Tusk proceſſes are extreme 
dangerous, inſomuch that even Fu 
life of the operator, though tolera- 
bly verſed in common pharmacy, 
may be affeQed for want of taking 


due care herein. Boerhaave re- 
- lates, that one, who from the title 


he gives him is not to be ſuppoſed 


- Inexpert in chemical operations, 


or unacquainted with the danger 


attending this, was ſuffocated for 
want of proper care to prevent the 


burſting of the retort. The fumes 
which ariſe, even upon mixing the 
antimony with the ſublimate, are 


highly noxious, and ſometimes iſ- 


ſue fo copiouſly and ſuddenly, as 
very difficultly to be avoided. The 
utmoſt circumſpection therefore is 
neceflary. 

The cauſtic or butter, as it is 
called, appears to be a ſolution of 
the metallic part of the antimony 
in. the marine acid of the ſubli- 
mate; the ſulphur of the antimony, | 
and the mercury of the ſublimate, 
remain at the bottom of the retort, 
united into an ethiops. This ſolu- 
tion does not ſucceed with ſpirit of 
ſalt in its liquid ftate, and cannot 
be effected, unleſs (as in the caſe of 
making ſublimate) the acid is high- 
ly concentrated, and both the in- 
gredients ſtrongly heated. If re- 

ulus of antimony was added in the' 
Cittilation of ſpirit of ſea ſalt with- 
out water, a like ſolution would be 
made, 1 i | 

When the congealed matter that 
ariſes into the neck of the retort, is 

liquefied 
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liquefied by the moiſture of the 
air, it proves Jeſs corroſive than 
when melted down and rectified by 
heat; though it ſeems, in either 
caſe, to be ſufficiently ſtrong for 
the purpoſes it is intended for, as 
the conſuming of fungous fleſh, 
and the callous lips of ulcers. It 
is remarkable, that though this ſa- 
line concrete, readily and almoſt 
entirely diſſolves by the humidity 
of the air, only a ſmall quantity of 
white powder ſeparating, it never- 
theleſs will not diſſolve on put- 
ing water to it direQly : even when 
previouſly liquefied by the air, the 
addition of water will precipitate 
the ſolution. 7 


CINNABARIS ANTIMONII. 
Cinnabar of antimony. 
Lond 


Let the matter, which remains in 
the retort after the diſtillation of 
the cauſtic, be ſublimed in a 

coated matraſs, in an open fire. 


Edinb. 

As ſoon as red vapours begin to 
appear in the diſtillation of the 
batter, change the receiver, 
without luting the junctures; 
and increaſe the fire until the 
retort becomes intenſely red hot: 
in an hour or two, the whole of 

the black powder will be ſub- 

limed, and its colour changed 
into red. Then break the re- 
tort, and diligently ſeparate the 
cinnabar, which will be found in 
the neck, from the black droſſy 
matter. bx 


Treg cinnabar of antimony is 
compoſed of the fulphur of the an- 
timony, and the mercury of the 
ſublimate, which are perfectly the 
ſame with the common brimſtone 
and quickfilver, of which the cin- 
mabaris fafitia is made. The an- 
timonial cinnabar therefore, whoſe 
ingredients are laboriouſly extract- 


/ 


of Antimony. 


The former indeed is generally of 
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ed from other ſubſtances, is not 
different from the common cinna- 
bar made with the ſame materials 
procured at a much cheaper rate. 


a darker colour than the other, and 


has ſomewhat of a needled appear. 
ance, like that of 2 itſelf ; 
from whence it has been ſuppoſed 
to participate of the metallic part 
of that mineral. But it a 

from experiment, that both the co- 
lour and needled form are entirely 
accidental, and owing to the mixt 
—— a larger 2 of 
ſulphur, and being ſublimed in a 
more languid manner. 


Mexcuxius viræ, ſeu puLvis 
ALGEROTHI, 
Mercury of life, or Algerath's powder. 
Take of 
Rectified butter of antimony, as 
much as you pleaſe. 
Pour to it a ſufficient quantity of 
_ ſpring water, and an exceeding 
white powder will be precipitat- 
ed : .edulcorate this by repeated 
affuſions of warm water, and 
it by a flow fre, 


Tris der has not, 25 its 
name ſhould ſeem to imply, any 


— 
- 


- 


thing of mercury in it, but is ſolely 


compoſed of the line of 
the — 44 — a 
acid ſpirit of ſea ſalt; which acid 
is ſo cloſely united, as not to be 
ſeparable by any ablution with wa- 
ter. Le Mort directs ſome alka- 
line falt to be diſſolved in the wa- 
ter, in order to obtund the acid: ſe- 


veral other methods alſo have been 


contrived for correcting and abat- 
ing the force of this violent eme- 


tic; but they either leave. it till 


virulent, or render it inert. It 
has therefore for a long time been 
laid afide by practitioners, and the 


Edinburgh college, who retained it 


in their preceding edition, _— 
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the late reviſal of their pharmaco- 
pœia, expunged it. 


.  BEzZOARDICUM MINERALE, 
| - Bexoar mineral. 

Take any quantity of butter of an- 
timony newly rectiſied, and gra- 
- dually drop into it ſpirit of nitre, 
till the efferveſcence ceaſes. Draw 
off the ſpirit in a glaſs veſſel, 

placed in a ſand heat, till a dry 
powder remains behind: add to 
this a little freſh ſpirit of nitre, 
and again exſiccate it, Repeat 
this a third time: then commit 

the powder in a crucible to a 

naked fire, till it has received 


an almoſt white heat, and detain 


it in this Hate for half an hour. 


Furs preparation may be eaſier 
made, and with greater ſafety to 


the operator, by dropping the but- 


ter of antimony into three or four 
times its weight of ſpirit of nitre, 
and diſtilling the mixture in a re- 
tort, until a dry white maſs is left 
behind, which is afterwards to be 
calcined, as above directed. It 
may likewiſe be made by diſtilling 


ſpirit of nitre from the mercurius 


vitæ, and calcining the remainder; 
or by deflagrating the mercurius 
vitee with thrice its weight of pure 
nitre. This laſt method, propoſed 
by Wedelius, is followed by the 


* college. ä 
- Bezoar mineral was formerly 


held in great eſteem as a diaphore- 


tic; but its reputation is at preſent 
almoſt loſt. It is not different in 
medical virtue, or in any ſenſible 
quality, from the calces of anti- 
mony made directly by deflagra- 
tion with nitre, ſome of which have 


Ry generally ſupplied its place in the 
tho 


ps. It appears at firſt pretty 
extraordinary, that the violent cau- 


ſtic, butter of antimony; ſhould be 


rendered indolent by the corroſive 
ſpirit of nitre: how this happens 
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will be eaſily underſtood, upon 
conſidering that the nitrous acid 
expels the marine (to which the 
cauſtic quality of the butter is ow- 
ing) and is itſelf expelled from moſt 
metallic ſubſtances by fire. - 
TARTARUM EMETICUM. 
Emetic tartar. 
Take of | 
Waſhed crocus of antimoy, - 
Cryſtals of tartar, each half a 
pound ; tle” © 
Water, three pints. - | 
Boil them together for half an 
hour ; then Liter the liquor, and 
after due evaporation, ſet it by 
to cryltallize. oe LD 


| Edinb. 

Take of | 

Cream of tartar, four ounces ; 
Glaſs of antimony powdered, 

two Ounces. | 

Boil them together in ſix pints of 
water, for ten hours, ſtirrin 
them frequently with a ſpatula, 
and adding more water as there 
is occaſion. Filter the liquor 
while warm; and evaporate it, 
either to dryneſs, or only till a 

Ilicle forms, that it may ſhoot 

into cryſtals. 
It may likewiſe be prepared, in 
the fame manner, from the cro- 


cut metallorum waſhed. 


Tais preparation has been uſually 
made with the unwaſhed crocus of 
antimony : by employing, as here 
directed, the waſhed crocus, or the 
glaſs, it proves of a whiter colour, 
and likewiſe more certain in 
ſtrength (ſee page 533) ; though it 
will till - be ſomewhat precarious 
in this laſt reſpect, if the cryſtalli- 
zation is complied with: for ſome ._ 
of the tartar, even though the ope- 
ration is performed with a es 

by 


deal of care, will be apt to 


Chap. 10. . Preparations of Biſmuth. 


by jtſelf, retaining little or nothing 
of the antimony. It ſhould ſeem 
therefore more eligible, as ſoon as 
the ſolution has paſſed the filter, 
to proceed to the total evaporation 
of the liquor, or at leaſt to eva- 
porate lower'than is uſual for cry- 
ſtallization, that the whole may 
ſhoot at once. | 

The title of this medicine ex- 
preſſes its principal operation, It 
is one of the beſt of the antimonial 
emetics, acting more powertully 
than the quantity of crocus contain- 
ed in it would do by itſelf, though 
it does not ſo much ruffle the con- 
ſtitution. And indeed 2 timonials 
in general, when thus rendered ſo- 
luble by vegetable acids, are more 
ſate and certain in their effects, 
than the violent preparations of 
that mineral exhibited by them- 
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ſelves; the former never varying in 
their action from a difference in the 
food taken during their uſe, or 
other like circumſtances, which oc- 
caſioning more or leſs of the others 
to be diſſolved, make them operate 
with different degrees of force. 
Thus crude antimony, where acid 
food has been liberally taken, has 
ſometimes proved violently eme- 
tic; whilſt, in other circumſtances, 
it has no ſuch effect. . 
The doſe of emetic tartar, when 
deſigned to produce the full effect 
of an emetic, is from four to fix 
or eight grains. It may likewiſe 
be advantageouſly given in ſmaller 
doſes, halt a grain for inſtance, 
as a diaphoretic and alterative in 
cutaneous diforders; and added, 
in the quantity of a grain, as a 
ſtimulus to ipecacuanha, &c. 


SECT. IX. 
Preparations of biſmuth. 


HIS metal reſembles in ap- 

pearance the regulus of anti- 
mony ; but differs greatly from it, 
in its pharmaceutical properties and 
medical qualities.. It melts in a 
very ſmall heat, long before igni- 
tion; and totally diſſolves, with 
great efferveſcence, in aquafortis, 
which only corrodes the antimo- 
nial metal. . As a medicine, it 
ſeems, when pure, to have little 
or no effect; though ſome prepa- 
rations of it were formerly account- 
ed diaphoretic. At preſent, only 
one preparation comes under the 
notice of the apothecary or che- 
miſt, and that deſigued for exter- 
nal uſe. : | 


Mac15TERIUM BISMUTHI, 
| Magiſtery of biſmutb. 
Diſſolve biſmuth in a, proper quan- 
tity of aquafortis, without heat, 
adding the biſmuth by little and 


little at a time. Pour the ſolu- 
tion into ſixteen times its quan- 
tity of fair water: it will grow 
milky, and on ſtanding for ſome 
time, depoſite a bright white 
_ precipitate : the addition of ſpi- 
rit of wine will expedite the pre- 
cipitation. Waſh the powder in 
freſh parcels of water ; and dry 
it in a ſhady place betwixt two 


Papers. 


Tais preparation is of ſome 
eſteem as a coſmetic, which is the 
only uſe it is now applied to. The 
diaphoretic virtues, attributed to 
it when taken internally, have very 
little foundation, and by the pre- 
ſent practice are not at all regarded. 
It was propoſed to be received in 
our pharmacopœia at the late re- 
viſal, but was found much too in- 
ſignificant to be admited there. 

SECT. 
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* 


HIS metal melts in a red 
heat; and if the air is ad- 
mitted, flames, and ſublimes into 
light, white, downy flowers; if 


the air is excluded, jt ariſes, by a 


ſtrong fire, in its metallic form. 
Sulphur, which unites with, or 
ſcorifies all. the other metals except 
gold, does not act on zinc. Acids 
of every kind diſſolve it. 

* Zinc, its flowers or calces, and 
ſolutions, taken internally, prove 
ſtrong and quick emetics ; in ſmall 


doſes, they are ſaid to be diapho- | 


retic. Externally, they are cool- 
ing, aſtringent, and deſiccative. 


PuRIFICATIO ZINC. 

a Purification of zinc. 

Melt zinc with a heat no greater 

© than is juſt ſufficient to keep it 

fluid. Stir it ſtrongly with an 
iron rod, and throw in alternate- 
ly pieces of ſulphur and of tal- 
low, the firſt in largeſt quantity. 
If any confiſtent matter, or 
ſcoria, forms on the top, take 
it off, and continue the proceſs, 
until the ſulphur is found to 

burn freely and totally away on 
the ſurface of the fluid zinc. 


Zixc uſually contains a portion 
of lead, which this proceſs effec- 
tually ſeparates. Sulphur united 
with lead forms a maſs, which 
does not melt in any degree of fire 
that zinc 15 capable of ſuſtaining. 


ProrEs Z1NC1. 
| Flowers of zinc, 
Let a large and very deep crucible, 
or other deep earthen veſſel, be 


Preparations of Zinc. 


- Placed in a furnace, in an in- 
clined ſituation, only half upright. 
Put a ſmall quantity of zinc into 
the bottom of the veſſel, and ap · 
ply a moderate fire, no greater 
than is neceſſary to make the 
zinc flame; white flowers will 
ariſe, and adhere about the ſides 
of the veſſel like wool. When 
the zinc ceaſes to flame, ſtir it 
with an iron rod, and continue 
this operation till the whole is 
ſublimed. i a 


Tus flowers ſhould ſeem 
preferable for medicinal purpoſes, 
to tutty, and the more impure 


. ſublimates of zinc, which are ob- 


tained in the braſs works; and like- 
wiſe to calamine, the natural ore 
of this metal, which contains- a 
large quantity of earth, and fre- 
quently a portion of heterogene- 
ous metallic matter, 


Sat, ſeu viTRIOLUM ZINCI. 


Salt, or witriol of Zinc. 
Diſſolve purified zinc, by a gentle 
* heat of ſand, in a mixture of one 

part of oil of vitriol and four of 
water. Filter the ſolution, and 
after due evaporation, ſet it to 
cryſtallize. | 


* Tuts ſalt is an elegant white vi- 
triol. It differs from the common 
white vitriol, and the /al vitrioli 
of the ſhops, only in being purer, 
and perfectly free from any admix- 
ture of copper, or ſuch other foreign 
metallic bodies as the others gene- 
rally contain. 
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8E C N XI. 
Compound metallic preparations, 


LAPIS MEDICAMENTOSUS, 
' The medicinal flane, 
Lond. 
AKE of 
Litharge, 
. Bole armenic, or French bole, 
Alum, each half a pound; 
Colcothar of green vitriol, three 
ounces 3 
— Vinegar, a quarter of a pint. 
Mix and dry them till they grow 
hard. 


Tuts preparation is employed ex- 
ternally as an aſtringent, for faſten - 
ing looſe teeth, preſerving the 
gums, healing and drying up ul- 
cers and wounds, and repreſſing 
defluxions of thin acrid humours 
* — the eyes. It is ſometimes 
uſed in injections for checking a 
gonorrhea, after the virulence is 
expelled. A preparation much re- 
ſembling this is ſaid, in the Me- 
moirs of the French academy, to 
be greatly eſteemed among the ſur- 
geons in the army as a vulnerary. 


SPECIFICUM ADSTRINGENS 

4 _ MaerTzn. 

An aſtringent preparation taten from 
Maetz, which has been fold under 
the name of 2 

Colbatch's flyptic pervder, 
Take any quantity of iron filings, 
and as much ſpirit of ſalt as will 
riſe above them three or four 


inches. Digeſt them together 


with a gentle heat, till the ſpirit 
ceaſes to act on the metal; then 


pour off the liquor, evaporate it 
to one half, and add thereto an 
equal weight of ſugat of lead. 
Continue che evaporation, with 


, 


7 -- 


- 


a ſmall heat, until the matter 
remains dry, and aſſumes a red 
colour. 

If the proceſs is ſtopt as ſoon as 
it becomes dry, it has exactly 
the appearance of Colbatch's 
powder. It muſt be kept cloſe 
from the- air, otherwiſe it deli- 
quiates. 


Trrs is ſaid to be the ſtyptic, 
with which ſo much noiſe was 
made ſome time ago, by the au- 
thor of the nowum lumen chirur- 
giz; and for the ſale of which, 
a patent was .procured : only in 
that was uſed oil of vitriol, in- 
ſtead of the ſpirit of ſalt in this, 


a difference not very material. The 


preparation ſtands recommended in 
all kinds of hæmorrhages and im- 
moderate fluxes, both internally and 
externally : the. doſe is from four 
grains to twelve. It is undoubt- 
edly an efficacious ſtyptic, but for 
internal uſe a dangerous one. See 
the article Leap, and its prepa- 


rations. 7 OS; 


AxTiHecticum PoTzruw. 
; _ Poreriur's antibectic. 
Take of * 
Martial regulus of antimony, fix 
- ounces z TS 
Fine tin, three ounces. 
Melt theſe together in a crucible: 
then pour them out into a warm 
| greaſed mortar, and when the 
maſs is gfown cold, grind it into 
a powder. Add to this thrice 
its weight of pure nitre, and de- 
flagrate the mixture in a cru- 
cible, throwing in only a ſpoon- 
ful at a time; then calcine it 
[that 


» 
2 
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[chat is, keep it in fuſion] for 
an hour; and having afterwards 
ground it into an impalpable 
powder, pour thereon a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of warm water : 
"ſtir them well together with a 
- peſtle, till the water grows milky, 
which, thus loaded with the finer 
parts of the powder, is to be 
poured off, and freſh water put 
to the remainder : repeat this 
operation till nothing but in- 
diſſoluble feces remain behind. 
Suffer all the milky liquors to 
reſt; a powder will fall to the 
bottom, which is to be walhed 
with repeated affuſions of warm 
water, and laſtly dried for uſe. 


Taz regulus of antimony ſhould 
be melted before the tin is added 
to it; for if they both are put in- 
to the crucible together, a part of 
the tin will be diflipated y the 
heat requiſite for the fuſion of the 

ulus. 

The chemiſts have been greatly 
divided with regard to the propor- 
tion which theſe two ingredients 
ought to bear to one another. 
Some vary ſo much from the above 
preſcription, as to order two parts 
of the antimonial regulus to one 
of tin; others no more than one 

rt of the former to fix of the 

atter. Nor have they agreed up- 
on the colour which this prepara- 
tion ought to have; ſome prefer- 
ring that which is perfectly white; 
whiltt others look upon a bluiſh 
tinge as a mark of the proportions 
having been duly obſerved, and 
the operation arly performed : 
in the proceſs above, it ſeems in- 


' _ - tended to be white: for without 
the obſervance of certain enchei- 


reſes, not there mentioned, as par- 
tieularly calcining the powder after 
the ablution, it will ſearce have any 
thing of a bluilh caſt. 

Practical phyſicians do not differ 
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leſs in the accounts which they 
give of the virtues of this celebrat- 


ed medicine. Some extol it as an 
excellent diaphoretic, &c. others 
are ready to vouch, that it has 
done molt eminent ſervice in hec- 
tical caſes; whilſt many, of no 
ſmall note, are not only confident 
that it has none of the virtues at- 
tributed to it, but utterly condemn 
it as unſafe, and capable of pro- 
ducing the very diſorders ſaid to 
be remedied by its uſe. This af- 
fair probably will not be ſatis facto- 
We determined, till the virtues of 
calx of tin and calx of antimony 
(which this medicine is a mixture 
of) ſhall be better aſcertained than 
they are at preſent. In the mean 
time, the aſe of the anthefic is in 
common practice laid aſide; and is 
not hkely to be ever introduced 


again. 


BzzoarDicum JoviaLe. 
Bezoar with tin. 
Take of 
Regulus of antimony, three 


ounces; 
Pure tin, two ounces; 
Corroſive ſublimate mercury, five 
ounces. | 
Melt the regulas of antimony in a 
crucible, and put to it the tin, 
ſo as to make a new regulus; to 
which, after bei — 
add the corroſive ſublimate, and 
diſtil the mixture in à retort. 
Let the butter which ariſes in this 
proceſs, be fixed by three re- 
peated diſtillations with thrice 
its own quantity of ſpirit of ni- 
tre. The powder is then to be 
calemed ; thrown, whilſt ignited, 
into a proper quantity of ſpirit of 
_— and afterwards dried for 
uſe. | . 


+ 


Tnis preparation is not greatly 
different from the forepoing, The 
butter ſeems to contain more of 


the 
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the tin, than of the antimonial re- 
gulus, united with the marine acid 
of the ſublimate : the nitrous ſpirit 
expels the marine, and is itſelf af- 
terwards expelled in the calcina- 
tion ; leaving the powder a mere 
calx, ſimilar to one prepared from 
the ſame ingredients in a leſs trou- 
bleſome manner, by deflagration 
with nitre, 


ZETHIOPS ANTIMONIALIS. 
Antimonial ethieps. 

Let equal quantities of antimony 
and ſea falt be melted together 
in a crucible for an hour; when 

grown cold, a regulus (impro- 
perly ſo called) will be found in 
the bottom; which is to be ſe- 
parated from the ſcoriæ that lie 
above it, and ground with an 

equal weight of purified quick- 
filver, until they are united. 


THr1s medicine is ſaid to be of 

remarkable efficacy in venereal 
caſes of long ſtanding, in cance- 
rous tumours, ſcorbutic and ſcro- 
phulous diſorders, obſtinate glan- 
dular obſtruftions, and ſundry o- 
ther chronical diſtempgrs which e- 
lude the force of the common me- 
dicines, A few grains may be given 
at firſt; and the doſe gradually in- 
creaſed, according to its operation, 
to a ſcruple or more. It acts chiefly 
by promoting perſpiration: in ſome 
conſtitutions, it proves purgative; 
and in others, if the doſe is conſi- 
derable, emetic. 
Sundry other preparations of this 
kind have of late been held by 
ſome * in conſiderable eſteem, 
though not taken notice of by 
common practice. They have been 
generally compoſed of mercury u- 
nited by triture either with crude 
antimony, the medicinal regulus, 
or the golden or precipitated ſul- 
Phur. 
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Mr. Malouin, of the faculty of 
Paris, made trial of different me- 
thods for uniting mercury and erude 
antimony into an ethiops. Thoſe 
which ſucceeded I ſhall here extract 
from his chimie' medicinale. 

On grinding together two parts 
of antimony and one of mercury, 


the mercurial globules diſappeared 


in three hours, and the compound 
proved ſimilar in appearance to the 
ethiops made with the ſame pro- 


12 of mercury and common 


ulphur. Equal parts of the anti- 
mony and mercury were much more 
difficultly united, requiring the tri- 
ture to be continued for two days; 
though it was found alſo, even 
with theſe proportions, that when 
the mercury was added, not all at 
once, but by little and little, the 
union might be effected in five 
hours. As common ethiops is made 
more perfect, in regard to the in- 
timate union of the ingredients, by 
heat than by triture; the moſt 
perfe& antimonial ethiops alſo was 
obtained by means of fire, in the 
following manner, 


A heated crucible 1s to be rubbed 
in the inſide with tallow, imme 
diately covered, and ſet in the 
fre. When red hot, throw in the 

* antimony beaten into coarſe pow- 
der, and cover the veſlel agaio. 
When the antimony is melted, 
take the crucible out of the fire, 
throw in a ſmall bit of tallow, 
pour an equal weight of heated 
mercury on different parts of the 
ſurface, cover the crucible for a 
moment, and, while the mixture 
is ſtill fluid, pour it out into 
a heated iron mortar. When 

grown cold, reduce it into a 
powder, which is to be levigated 
on a marble, 


On this black powder the au- 
thor directs ſome ſpirit of wine to 
Nn 
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be burnt two or three times; an 
article which may very ſafely be 


omitted. as it can nowiſe affect 
the medicine. The only difficulty 
in the proceſs relates to the degree 


of heat of the melted antimony: 
if it is not ſufficiently fluid, the 
mercury cannot equably unite with 
it; and if over hot, great part of 


the mercury will be diſſipated. 


Mr. Malouin commends this ethi- 


-ops, as a medicine of great effi- 


cacy in glandular obſtructions, ob- 
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ſtinate cutaneous maladies of dif- 
ferent kinds, inveterate rheuma- 
tiſms, &c. It acts moſt commonly 
by urine and perſpiratian, rare - 
ly purges, er occaſions only ſome 
ſlight nauſeæ. The doſe is from 
one grain to twenty, two or three 
times a day, that is, from one to 
fixty grains in a day. In ſome 
perſons a dram has no ſenſible 
operation; others are moved by 
ſix grains. 
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Powders. 


aA HIS form receives ſuch 
materials only, as are 

capable of being ſuffi- 

| ciently dried to become 


pulverable, without the loſs of 
their virtue. There are m 
ſubſtances, however, of this kind, 
which cannot be conveniently takan 
in powder : bitter, acrid, fetid 
drugs, are too diſagreeable: emol- 
lient and mucilaginous herbs and 
roots are too bulky: pure gums co- 
here, and become tenacious in the 
mouth; fixt alkaline ſalts lique- 
fy upon expoſing the compoſition 
to the air; and volatile alkalies 
exhale. 

The doſe of powders, in extem- 
poraneous preſcription, is general- 
ly about half a dram: it rarely ex- 
ceeds a whole diam; and is not 
often leſs than a ſcruple. Sub- 
' ances which produce powerful ef- 
fects in ſmaller doſes are not truſted 
to this form, unleſs their bulk is 
increaſed by additions of leſs effi- 
cacy: thoſe which require to be 
given in Jarger ones, are better fit- 
ted for other forms. 

The uſdal vehicle for taking the 
lighter powders in, is any agree- 


able thin liquid. The ponderous 
powders, particularly thoſe prepar- 
ed from metallic ſubſtances, require 
a more conſiſtent vehicle, as ſyrups; 
for from thin ones, they ſoon ſub- 
fide, Reſinous ſubſtances likewiſe 
are moſt commodiouſly taken in 
thick liquors : in thin ones, they are 
apt to run into Jumps, which are 
not eaſily again diſſoluble. 


General rules for making powders. 


* : 
Particular care ought to be taken 
that nothing carious, decayed, or 
impure, be mixed in the compo- 
fition of powders: the ſtalks and 
corrupted parts of plants are to 
be ſeparated [E.] 


| II. 

The dry aromatics ought to be 
ſprinkled, during their pulveri- 
zation, with a few drops of any 
proper water [E.] 

III. 

The moiſter aromatics may be 

dried with a very gentle heat, 


before they are committed to the 
mortar [E.] | 
Nu 2 IV. Gums, 
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5 . 

Gums, and ſuch other ſubſtances as 
are difficultly pulverable, ſhould 


be pounded along with the drier 
ones, that they may pals the ſieve 


: ther [ E. 
. 


o part ſhould be ſeparated for 
- uſe, until the whole quantity pat 
into the mortar has paſſed the 

fieve,, and the ſeveral ſiftings 
been mixed together; for thoſe 

parts of one and the ſame ſubject, 
which powder firſt, may prove 
different, at leaſt in degree of ef- 
ficacy from the reſt, 
I 


Powders of aromatics are to be 
prepared only in ſmall quantities 
at a time, and kept in glaſs veſ- 
ſels very cloſely ſtopt [E.] | 

- If powders are long kept, and 


not carefully ſecured from the air, 
their virtue is in great meaſure de- 


ſtroyed, although the parts in which 
it conſiſts ſhould not in other cir- 
cumſtances prove volatile. Thus, 
though the virtues of ipecacoanha 
are ſo fixt as to remain entire even 
in extracts made with proper men- 
ftrua, yet, as the college of Wir- 
remberg obſerves, if the powdered 
root be expoſed for 'a length of 
time to the air, it loſes its emetic 


quality. 
- PULVIS ANTILYSSUS. 
Powder againſt the bite of a 
mad dog. 


"Aa 
Take of 


Ah - coloured ground liverwort, 


two ounces; 
Black pepper, one ounce. 
Beat them together into a pow- 
der. 


"In our former pharmacopœꝛia, 


the quantity of pepper was equal 


to that of the berb: which render- 


ing the powder greatly too hot, 
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Part IV. 


the above diminution of it became 
neceſſary, The virtue which. this 
medicine has been celebrated for, 
is expreſſed in its title : the doſe is 
a dram and a half, to be taken in 
the morning faſting, in half a pint 
of cows milk warm, for morn- 
ings together. See page 166. 


PULVIS ARI COMPOSITUS. 
Compound powder of arum. 
| "Lins. 


Take of 
Arum root, freſh dried, two 
ounces ; 
| Yellow water-flag roots, | 
Burnet ſaxifrage roots, each one 
ounce; 
Crabs-eyes prepared, 
Cinnamon, each half an ounce ; 
Salt of wormwood, two drams. 
Beat them into a powder, which is 
to be kept in a cloſe veſſel. 


Ix former editions of the London 
pharmacopœia, one of the ingre- 
dients in this compoſition was call- 
ed acorus wulgi or vulgaris; a 
name which has been applied, by 
different writers, both to calamus aro- 
maticus, and to the gladiolus luteus, 
or common yellow water-flag. In 
this uncertainty, the compounders 
generally took the former, But 


as the medicine was firſt contrived 


by a German phyſician, Birkmann, 


and as in ſome of the German 


pharmacopceias, the acorus vulgaris 
1s explained to be the water-flag, 
the London college have now, ra- 
ther in conformity to the original 
preſcription, than from any opinion 
of the virtues of the water-flag 
(which appear, 'when the root is 
dried and powdered, to be ver 


inconſiderable) made choice of this 


lat, and expreſſed it by a name 
which more clearly diſtinguiſhes it 
from the other, The caution of 
keeping the powder in a cloſe veſ- 
fel, is a very neceſſary one; = 

I 


Chap. 1. 
if expoſed to the air, the alkaline 
ſalt, imbibing moiſture from it, 
would run into a liquid ſtate. Two 
alkaline ſalts have been generally 
directed; but as they differ from 
one another only in name (ſee page 
426.) one of them is here juſtly 
omitted, and ſupplied by a * 
tionable increaſe of the other. Poſ- 
fibly the prepared crabs- eyes might 
alſo have been dropt, unleſs they 
are intended to augment the vo- 
lume of the medicine (an intention 
not very neceſſary in this compo- 
ſition) for they do not appear to 
have any medicinal virtue which al- 
kaline ſalts do not poſſeſs in a 
greater degree. 

Agreeably to the above remark 
in the former edition of this book, 
the college of Edinburgh, in the 
late reviſal of their pharmacopceia, 
have omitted the crabs-eyes, and 
continued the former practice of 
uſing calamus aromaticus for the 
acorus vulgaris. They have like- 
wiſe exchanged the cinnamon for 
canella alba; and the alkaline ſalt 
for a neutral one, better ſuited -to 
the form of a powder. Their pre- 
ſent formula is as follows, 


Take of 
Arum roots, newly dried, two 
ounces ; | 
Calamus aromaticus, 
Burnet ſaxifrage roots, each 
ounce ; 

Canella alba, ſix drams ; 
Vitriolated tartar, two drams. 
1. and make them into a pow- 

er. 


One 


Tur pulvis ari compoſitus was 
originally intended as a ſtomachic: 
and in weakneſſes and relaxations 
of the ſtomach, accompanied with 
a ſurcharge of viſcid humoury, it 
is doubtleſs a very uſeful medicine. 
It frequently alſo has good effects in 
rheumatic caſes, of which I have 


Powders. 


Take of opium 


* 
. 549 
known ſome inſtances : the doſe 
may be from a ſcruple to a dram, 
two or three times a day, in any 
convenient liquor. It ſhould be 
uſed as freſh as poſſible, for its vir- 
tue ſuffers greatly in keeping : the 
arum root in pagicular, its capital 
ingredient, ſoon loſes the pungency 
in which its efficacy principally 
conſiſts, 


PULVIS e BOLO © 
COMPOSITUS fine OPIO. 
Compound powder of bale with- 

out opium. ; 
Lond. 
Take of 
Bole armenic, or French bole, 
half a pound ; j 
Cinnamon, four ounces ; 
Tormentil root, 

Gum Arabic, each three ounces ; 
Long pepper, half an ounce. 
3 1 theſe ingredients into pow- 

der. 2 


PULVIS e BOLO 
COMPOSITUS cum OPIO. 


Compound powder of bole with 


drams. | 

Dry it a little, ſo as to render it 
eaſily pulverable; and add it to 
the foregoing ſpecies, that they 
may all beat into a powder to- 
gether, 


Tuts powder, with opium, is an 
elegant reform of the ſpecies of 
Fracaſtorius's confection, common- 
ly called diaſcordium; confiſting 
only of ſuch of the ingredients of 
that compoſition, as are moſt con- 
ducive to the intention for which 
it is at preſent preſcribed, Forty- 
five grains of the powder contain 
one of opiam, 
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550 | 
The powder is directed to be 


kept in the ſhops without opium, 


for caſes, where the aſſiſtance of 
that drug is not wanted, It is a 
wartn, ade aſtringent; and is 
given in fluxes, or other diſorders, 
where medicines of this claſs are 
proper, in doſes of a ſcruple or half 
a dram. 


PULVIS e CERUSSA 
COMPOSETUS. 


| Compound powder of ceruſſe. 
:; " _ - 


Take of 
Ceruſſe, five ounces ; 
Sarcocolla, an ounce and a 
half 3 \ 
Gum tragacanth, half an ounce. 
you them together into a pow- 
er. 


Tuis compofition is the zrochi/ci 
albi of Razi, brought back to its 
original ſimplicity with regard to 
the ingredients, and without the 
needleſs trouble of making it into 
troches. It is employed for exter- 
nal purpoſes, as in collyria, lo- 
tions, and injections, for repelling 
acrimonious humours; and in in- 


flammations. 


PULVIS e CHELIS 
CANCRORUM COMPOSITUS. 


Compound powder of crabs-claws. 


Lund 
Take of 4 
»The tips of crabs-claws prepar- 
ed, one pound; 
Pearls prepared, 
Red coral prepared, each three 
. ounces, 
Mix them together, 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Red coral prepared, one ounce; 
Black tips of crabs-claws prepar- 
ed, two ounces, | 


Mix them together, 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


Part IV. 


Tus powders have loſt ſeveral 
of their ingredients, without any 
injury to their virtues ; and poſſibly 
they would till bear a farther re- 
duction ; for both the crabs-eyes 
and claws are by themſelves at leaſt 
as effectual as any compoſition of 
them with pearls and coral. In 
ſome of our hoſpitals, the follow- 
ing compoſition 1s ſubſtituted. 


PuLvis TESTACEUS 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound teftaceous Aer. 
Take if * ot 
Oyſterſhells prepared, one pound; 
White chalk, half a pound. 
Mix them together. 


Tuts cheap abſorbent powder is 
at leaſt equally valuable, as a me- 
dicine, with the more coftly and 
compounded crabs-claw and bezo- 
ardic powders of the ſhops. Theſe 
kinds of preparations are given 
from half a ſcruple to half a E. 
for abſorbing or deſtroying acidities 
in the firſt paſſages; which ſeems 
to be the only good effect that can 
be reaſonably expected from theſe 
ſimple antacid earths. If they meet 
with no acid to diſſolve them, they 
133 to be injurious rather than 

eneſicial (ſee page 62.) They 
have been often given in fevers, 
under the notion of alexipharmacs 
and ſudorifics, from a ſuppofition 
that theſe diforders are occaſioned 
by a latent acid ; and, though this 
theory is now exploded, the prac- 
tice built upon it is, in good mea- 
ſure, till continued. So far are 
abſorbents from being uſeful in 
theſe caſes, that ſubſtances of a 
directly contrary quality, mild aci- 
dulous liquors, are in general the 
moſt ſucceſsful remedies, wherever 
the vis vitz is not too far depreſſed ; 
and where it is, the iufipid indolent 
earths can contribute nothing to 
ſupport or raiſe it. 1 ; 
| t 


Chap. 1. 
It may here be proper to take 
notice of a quality hitherto little 


expected from theſe kinds of ſub- 


ſtances; that of ſtrongly promot- 
ing putrefaction. Fleſh mixed with 
a [mall proportion of chalk, and 
expoſed to a heat equal to that 
of the human body, not only cor- 
rupts ſooner than without this ad- 


dition, but likewiſe in a far greater 


degree, reſolving in a few days in- 
to a perfect mucus. This quality 
of the abſorbent powders (for the 
diſcovery of which, with many 0- 
ther curious experiments on the 
fame ſubject, the public are obliged 
to the ingenious Dr. Pringle) ſeems 
to forbid their uſe in all thoſe kinds 
of fevers, where the animal juices 
are already too much diſpoſed to a 
putrefactive ſtate. We have above 
obſerved, that, in theſe caſes, though 
very frequently employed, they are 
at beſt unſerviceable ; perhaps their 
ill effects would be oftener ſeen, if 
it was not for the quantity of acids 
uſually given in acute diſeaſes, 


PULVIS BEZOARDICUS. 
Bexoardic powder, 
Lond. 


Take of 
Compound powder of crabs- 
claws, one pound; 
Oriental bezoar prepared, one 
ounce. 


Mix them together. 


BEZzOoAR has hitherto been an 
ingredient in the foregoing compo- 
ſition, which was then called Gaſ- 
coigne's powder; though notwith- 
ſtanding the addition which this 
article made to the price, it added 
nothing to the virtue of the me- 
dicine, The college of London 
have therefore very prudently di- 
reed an abſorbent powder, with- 
out this coſtly article; and com- 
poſed another, diſtinguiſhed by its 
name, for the uſe of thoſe who 


Powders. 


expect any pafticular virtues from 
it. The Edinburgh college have 
entirely expunged this unneceſſary 
drug, and take no farther notice of 
it in their pharmacopœia, than 
barely giving it a place in the ca- 
talogue of ſimples. 


PULVIS CONTRAYERVE 
COMPOSITUS. 


Compound powder of contrayerva. 
Land. 


Take of | 
Compound powder of crabs. 
claws, a pound and a half; 
Contrayerva root, five ounces. 
Make them into a powder. 


| Edinb. 

Take of 
Contrayerva root, ſix drams; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, two drams; 
Evg!ith ſaffron, one dram ; 
Compound powder of crabs- 

Claws, two ounces. 
Make them into a powder. 


Tas powders were formerly 
directed to be made up into balls 
with water, (and then called Laps 
CONTRAYERVE2) a piece of trouble 
now laid afide as needleſs, for it 
was neceſſary to reduce the balls 
into powder again before they 
could be uſed. Nor did that form 
contribute, as has been imagined, 
to their preſervation ; for it is 
ſcarce to be ſuppoſed, that the 
— agg will loſe more by x 

ept for a reaſonable lenge 
time in a eloſe- ſtopt glaſs, than he 
balls will, in the humeRation with 
water, and exſiccation in the air, 
before they are fit for being put by 
to keep. Theſe medicines have a 
much better claim to the title of an 
alexipharmac and ſudorifc, than the 
two — compoſitions. The 
contrayerva, ſnakeroot, and ſaffron, 
by themſelves are ſuch, and proxe 
very ſerviceable in low fevers, 
Nas where 
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where the vis vitæ is weak, and a 
diaphoreſis to be promoted. It is 
poſlible, that the crabs-claw pow- 
ders are of no farther ſervice than 
as they divide theſe powerful in- 
gredients, and render them ſup- 
portable to the ſtomach. 


PULVIS ad EPILEPTICOS 
de GUTTETA dictus. 
Epileptic powder "_ 

Eainöb. 
Take 
Wild valerian root, 

Peony root, of each equal parts. 
Make them into a powder. 


Tunis powder has undergone 
à great reduction of its ingredients, 
to its advantage as a medicine; 
the articles rejected being either in- 
ſignificant, or at beſt far inferior to 
thoſe retained, and conſequently 
increaſing the bulk of the compo- 
ſition, without communicating a 
| proportionable ſhare of efficacy. 
Perhaps, for the ſame reaſon, the 
peony roots are not altogether un- 
exceptionable. The powder, how- 
ever, as now reformed, may be 
looked on as a medicine of ſome 
importance for the purpoſes ex- 
preſſed in its title, far ſuperior to 
thoſe of fimilar intention in other 
Ppharmacopœias. The doſe is from 
ten grains to half a dram for chil- 
dren, and from half a dram to 
two drams for adults. The ab- 
ſorbent powders, generally directed 
in theſe kinds of compoſitions, are 
here more prudently omitted, as 
they may eaſily be mixed extem- 
poraneouſſy, where particular caſes 
may require them. For children, 
theſe additions ate often neceſſary, 
as in molt of their diſorders, acidi- 
yes in the firſt paſſages have a conſi- 
derable ſhare: in adults, they are 
_ raiely of uſe. 


PULVIS e MYRRHA 
COMPOSIT CS. 


Compound powder © rh. 
7 * bo f myr 


Take of : 
Rue leaves, dried, 
Dittany of Crete, 
Myrrh, each an ounce and a 
half ; 
Aſafetida, 
Sagapenum, 
Ruſſia caſtor, 
Opopanax, each one ounce. 
"_ them together into a pow- 
er. 


THr1s is a reformation of the 
trochiſci e myrrha, a compolition 
contrived by Razi againſt uterine 
obſtructions. It may be taken in 


any convenient vehicle, or made 


into boluſes, from a ſcruple to a 


dram or more, two or three times 
a day. ; 


PULVIS ad PARTUM. 
Powder to promote delivery. 


+» Edinb, 

Take of | 

Borax, half an ounce ; 

Caftor, 

Saffron, each a dram and a half; 
Oil of cinnamon, eight drops; 
Oil of amber, fix drops. 

Beat the ſpecies together into a 
powger, to which add the oils, 
and mix the whole well toge- 
ther. 


Tr1rs medicine has long been 
held in eſteem for the purpoſe ex- 
preſſed in its title : nevertheleſs, 
its real efficacy, and what ſhare 
thereof is owing to each of the in- 
gredients, has not been ſufficiently 
determined: the borax, though by 
ſome thought to be of little import- 
ance, does not perhaps conribute 
the leaſt to its virtue. The doſe is 
from a ſcruple to a dram, or ſo 
much as can be conveniently taken 
up at once on the point of a knife. 
It ſhould: be kept in a very cloſe 

veſſel, 


Part IV. 


r 


Chap. 3: 
veſſel, otherwiſe it will ſoon loſe a 


conſiderable deal of its more valu- 
able parts. 


PULVIS e SCAMMONIO 
COMPOSITUS. 


Compound powder of ſcammony. 
mpound provder of 
Take of 


Scammony, four ounces ; 
Calcined hartſhorn prepared, three 
| ounces. 
Grind them diligently together in- 
to a powder. | 


Here the ſcammony is divided 
by the earthy calx, and thus ren- 
dered ſomewhat more ſoluble, and 
leſs adheſive ; hence its purgative 
quality is promoted, at the ſame 


time that it becomes leſs griping. 


The doſe of the compound 1s from 
fifteen grains to half a dram. 

This powder has been uſually 
prepared with diaphoretic antimony 
and cryſtals of tartar (inſtead of the 
calcined hartſhorn above directed) 
and called from its firſt publiſher, 
PULVIS CORNACHINI, which, 
in the Edinburgh pharmacopciia, 
is thus directed. 
Take of 

Diaphoretic antimony, 

Greme of tartar, 

Scammony, each equal parts. 
Make them into a powder. 


*%* 


Tunis may be given to the quan- 


tity of a dram or more, In other 
preſcriptions, the tartar and anti- 
monial calx bear nearly the ſame 
proportion to the ſcammony, as 
the calcined hartſhorn in the pre- 
ceding formula. It appears pro- 
bable, that neither of theſe ingre- 
dients are of any farther uſe, than 
as they divide the texture of the 
ſcammony ; though Cornacchini 
propoſes notable advantage from 
ſome deobſtruent quality in the tar- 
tar, whereby the veſſels ſhall be 
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opened, and the noxious humours 


prepared for expulſion ; and from 
the preparation of antimony, though 
it have no ſenſible operation, * 
expects ſome ſhare of : ſame ſuc- 
ceſs, which ſometimes attends the 
rougher preparations of that mi- 
neral, | 


PULVIS e SENA 
COMPOSITUS. 


Compound powder of ſena. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Cryſtals of tartar, 
Sena, each two ounces ; 
Scammony, half an ounce ; 
Cloves, 
Cinnamon, 
Ginger, each two drams. 
Powder the ſcammony by itſelf ; 
and all the other ingredients to- 
gether ; then mix them. 


PULVIS DIASENNE. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Creme of tartar, 
Sena, each two ounces z 
Scammony, | 
Ginger, each half an ounce, 
Make them into a powder. 


TutsE powders are given as ca- 
thartics, in the doſe of two ſcruples, 
or a dram, 'The ſpices are added, 
not only to divide, 'but to warm 
the medicine, and make it fit eaſier 
on the- ſtomach. 'The ſcammony 
is uſed as a ſtimulus to the ſena; 
the quantity of the latter nec 
for a doſe, when not aſſiſted by 
ſome more powerful material, be- 
ing too bulky to be conveniently 
taken in this form. 


PULVIS STERNUTATORIUS. 


Sternutatory powder. 
Lond. ö 
Take of 
Aſarum, 


Marjoram, 


$54 
M * - | 
Marum Syrlacum leaves, dried, 


Lavender flowers, dried, each 


. equal weights. 
_ chow together into a pow- 


PULVIS CEPHALICUS. 


Marjoram, of the leaves of each, 
equal parts. | 
Beat them together into a pow- 


der, 


Tux titles of theſe powders ſuffi- 
ciently expreſs their intention. They 
are both agreeable and efficacious 
errhines, and ſuperior to moſt of 
thoſe uſually eld under the name 


of herb ſnuff. 


PULVIS STYPTICUS. 
Styptic powder. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Alum, half an ounce ; 
Dragons blood, two drams. 
Make them into a powder. 


Tuts powder has long been in 
repute as an aftringent, under the 
title of PuLvis sryrricus HEer- 
veTit. It is undoubtedly a very 

rful medicine ; though the 
dragons blood ſeems to have little 
Hare in its effects. Some direct 
the ingredients to be melted toge- 
ther before they are powderd : but 
this circumitance does not appear 
to be neceſſary. 


PULVIS e SUcCINO 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound powder of amber. 
Lond. 


Take of 
. Amber prepared, 
Gum Arabic, each ten drams ; 
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Part IV. 
_—_ of hypociſtis, 


alauſtines, 
Japan earth, each five drams ; 
Olibanum, half an ounce ; 
Srained opium, one dram ; 
Beat them together into a pow- 


Tuis powder is compoſed of the 
more unexceptionable ingredients 


of the Taochisct E CaraBE of 


our former pharmacopœia. The 
articles omitted, which are as many 


in number as thoſe now retained, 


were manifeſtly abſurd or ſuper- 
fluous; and the making it up into 
troches, a very unneceſſary trouble. 
The medicine, as now reformed, 
— be looked upon as an uſeful, 
and tolerably elegant aſtringent ; 
though poſſibly the ingredient, 
which it receives name from, con- 
tributes little to its virtue. Two 
ſcruples of the compoſition contain 
one grain of opium. 


PULVIS e TRAGACANTHA 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound powder of gum traga- 

canth, 
Lond. 
Take of 
Gum tragacanth, 
Gum Arabic, 
Marſhmallow root, 
ounce and a half; 
Starch, 
Liquorice, each half an ounce ; 


each an 


Double-refined ſugar, three 
ounces ; 
Grind them into a powder. 
PULVIS DIATRAGACANTHI. 
n Edinb. 
Take of 


Gum tragacanth, one ounce and 
a half; 
Marſhmallow root, 
Liquorice, 
Starch, each half an ounce. 
Beat them together into a powder. 
Born 
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Bots theſe powders are mild e- 
mollients ; and hence become ſer- 
viceable in heQtic caſes, tickling 
coughs, ſtrangary, ſome kinds of 
alvine fluxes, and other diſorders 
proceeding from a thin acrimonious 
ſtate of the humoars, or an abraſion 
of the mucus of the inteſtines : 
they ſoften, and pive a greater 
degree of conſiſtency to the former, 
— defend the latter from being 
irritated or excoriated by them. 
All the ingredients coincide in theſe 
general intentions; the marſhmal- 
low root, however, is ſomewhat too 
bulky for this form, and likewiſe 
ſubjects the compoſition to grow 
mouldy in keeping, an inconve- 
nience which the cold ſeeds for- 
merly employed in theſe powders 
were particularly liable to. The 
cole is from half a dram to two or 
three drams, which may be fre- 
quently repeated. 


HIERA PICRA. 
Lond. 
Take of 
The gum extracted from Soco- 
torine aloes, one pound; 
Canella alba, three ounces. 
Peat them ſeparately into powder, 
and then mix them together, 


Pulvis HIERA PICRA dictus. 


Take of 
Socotorine aloes, four ounces ; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, 
Ginger, each half an ounce. 
Mix, and beat them into a powder. 


Tarse compoſitions were origi- 
nally directed to be made into an 
electary: with us, they have been 
rarely uſed in that form, and not 
often in this of a powder, on ac- 
count of their great nauſconſneſs. 
They are chiefly employed as the 
baſis of a tincture called :inctura 


 facra. See page 297. 
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SPECIES ARO MATIC. 
Aromatic ſpecies. 


Take of 
Cinnamon, two ounces | 
Leſſer cardamom (ſeeds, huſked, 
Ginger, x 
Long pepper, each one ounce. 
Beat them together into a powder. 


PULVIS DIAROMATON. 
Aromatic potuder. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Nutmgs, 
Leſſer cardamom feeds, 
Ginger, each equal parts, 
Beat them together into a powder. 


Born theſe compoſitions are a- 
greeable, hot, ſpicy medicines; 
and as ſuch may be uſefully taken 
in cold phlegmatic habits and de- 
cayed conſtitutions, for warming 
the ſtomach, promoting digeſtion, 
and ſtrengthening the tone of the 
viſcera. The doſe is from ten 
grains to a ſcruple and upwards. 
The firſt is conſiderably the warm 
eſt. 


SPECIES e SCORDIO fine 
OPIO. 
Species of ſcordium without opium. 
Lond. | 
Take of . 
Bole armenic, or French bole, 
four ounces ; 
Scordium, twe ounces ; 
Cinnamon, an ounce and a half; 
Storax ſtrained, | 
Tormentil root, 
Biſtort root, 
Gentian, 
Dittany of Crete, 
Galbanum firained, 
Gum Arabic, 
_ roſes, each one ounce ; 
ong pepper, 
nr 
Reduce them into powder. 
| SPECIES 
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SPECIES e SCORDIO cum 
OPIO, 


Species of ſcordium with opium. 
hens of Jongngren opt 


Take of ſtrained opium, three 
_ drams, | 

Dry it a little, that it may eaſily 
pulverize ; and add it to the 
foregoing ſpecies in the beating, 
that they may be all reduced in- 
to a powder together. 


Tuis is the ſpecies of Fracaſto- 
Tius's confection or diaſcordium, 
which has been hitherto kept in 
the ſhops in the form of an elec- 

only, but is now judiciouſly 
directed in that of a powder alſo, 
both with and without the opium: 
when made into an electary, the 
medicine, in keeping, loſes of its 
aſtringency, in which conſiſts great 
part of its virtue. As this com- 
fition has in common practice 
en looked upon as a medicine 
of great conſequence, and its ef- 
fects determined by long experi- 
ence; the college have made no 
farther alteration in its ingredients, 
than ſubſtituting red roſes them- 
ſelves to the ſugar of roſes, omit- 
ting ſorrel ſeeds, which are certain- 
ly infignificant, and ſupplying the 
Lemnian earth, which with us is 
ſcarce ever met with genuine, by a 
proper increaſe of the bole. They 
have nevertheleſs given an elegant 
reformation of it, in the pulvis e 
bolo, cum et fine opio: there, the 
ium, ſtorax, gentian, dittany, 
ginger, and galbanum, are rejected, 
as being either ſuperfluous or con- 
to the intention; whilſt an 
increaſe of the tormentil root am- 
ply ſupplies the loſs of the biſtort 
and roſes. The quantity of opium 
is the ſame in both, viz. one grain 
in forty-five of the compoſition. 


PULVIS TESTACEUS 
CERATUS, 
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Cerated teſtaceous powder. 
Edinb. 

Melt ſome yellow bees wax over a 
gentle fire; and carefully ſtir in- 
to it, by little and little, as much 
of the compound powder of crabs- 
claws as the wax will take up. 


Tus preparation, made with 
oyſterſhells, inſtead of the crabs- 


- claw powder, has been in uſe for 


ſome time in the Edinburgh infir- 
mary, and 1s thence now received 
into the pharmacopceia of the col- 
_ It is given to the quantity 
of a dram, twice a day, in diar- 
rhœas and dyſenteries, wherever 
the viſcera are ſubje& to be eroded 
by acrimonious humours, and in 
immoderate uterine diſcharges. Its 
virtue ſeems to depend wholly up- 
on the wax, the earthy powder be- 
ing of no farther uſe than to dis 
vide that concrete, and render it 
miſcible with the animal fluids. 


PuLvis ARTHRITICUS AMARUS, 
Bitter gout powder. 


g Pari. 
Take of 
Gentian root, : 
Round birthwort root, 
Rhapontic root, 
Germander leaves, 
Groundpine leaves, 
Leſſer centaury tops, of each 
equal parts. 
Make them into a powder, 


ComPos1T10Nns of this kind were 
in -uſe among the ancient Greek 
phyſicians, and made a conſidera- 
ble part of their practice in gouty 
and arthritic complaints. But while 
they beſtow great praiſes on them 
in cold and phlegmatic conſtitu- 
tions, they very properly condemn 
them as being extremely hurtful in 
the hot and bilious. Afterwards, 
on account probably of the ill con- 
ſequences. ariſing from their indiſ- 

criminate 
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criminate uſe, theſe medicines fell 
into neglect, till the introduction 
of the Greek volumes into the 
weſtern parts of Europe, when they 
were tranſcribed by ſome of the 
earlier medical writers, and brought 
into ſome eſteem in Italy, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, &c. A form 
differing 
the omiſſion of the rhapontic root, 
was ſome years ago brought from 
thence, as a family receipt, by a 
perſon of high rank, who having 
experienced remarkable benefit from 
it in a hereditary gout, ordered it 
to be printed, and copies delivered 
to all who ſhould aſk for them. 
(See the Medical Obſervations and 
Inquiries publiſhed by a ſociety of 
phyſicians in London, vol. i. p. 
126.) The directions for uſing 
this medicine are to the following 
effect. 

« Take one dram of the pow- 
«« der every morning faſting, in a 
% cup of any agreeable liquor, 
keeping faſting an hour and a 
% hal after it. Continue this for 
« three months without interrup- 
« tion, then diminiſh the doſe to 
« three quarters of a dram for 
e three months longer, then to 
„% half a dram for ſix months 
6 more. After the firſt year, it 
« will be ſufficient to take half 
% dram every other day. As 
this medicine operates inſenſi- 
« bly, it will take perhaps two 
years before any great benefit 
« 18 received. In rheumatiſms 
* that are only accidental, a few 
„of the dram doſes may do: 
« but in habitual rheumatiſms, 
and ſuch as are of long ſtand- 
ing, it mutt be taken as for 
„the gout: the remedy requires 
«* patience, as it operates but ſlow 
© in both caſes.” 

Dr. Clephane remarks (in the 
learned and judicious paper a- 
boye referred to) that this me- 

: 
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dicine will probably- do in 
many caſes, for in many Gi mg Far 
is _ reaſon to believe it extremely 
proper; but that an indiſcriminate 
uſe of it will probably again do 
what a like abuſe formerly did, 
bring a good medicine into diſ- 
repute, 


„ CTR Ig SALINUS, 
| Saline cathartic . 
Take of * 
Vitriolated tartar, 
Cryſtals of tartar, each one dram; 
Sal prunel, or purified nitre, one 
ſcuple. | 
Make them into a powder. 


Tunis is an uſeful cathartic in 
inflammatory diſorders, and a viſ- 
cid impure ſtate of the juices. The 
quantity above directed is intended 
for one doſe, which ſhould be ac- 
companied with plentiful dilution. 


PuLvis CARMINATIVUS. 
Carminative powder, 
Take of 
Aniſeed, ; 
Sweet fennel ſeed, each two 
{cruples ; 
Ginger, one ſcruple ; 
Nutmegs, balf a ſeruple; 
Fine ſugar, half a dram. 


Reduce them into a powder, for 


four doſes. 


Trrs powder is employed for 
expelling flatulencies ariſing from 
indigeſtion, particularly thoſe to 
which hypochondriacal and hyſteri- 
cal perſons are ſubjet. It is like- 
wiſe uſefully given in the gripes of 
young children, either mixed with 
their food or otherwiſe, 


 PuLvis DIURETICUS. 
Diuretic powder, 
Take of 
Sal prune], ten grains; 
Salt of amber, tour grains ; 
O1 


858 
Oil of turpentine, three drops; 
Fine ſugar, one ſcruple. 

Drop the oil upon the ſugar, then 

add the ſalts, and grind the 
whole together. 


Tunis powder is a very efficaci- 
ous diuretic, and may be given 
to advantage in caſes where the 
aſſiſtance of ſuch forcing medi- 
eines is required, The ſalts ſome- 
what abate the heating quality of 
the oil, and at the {ame time cool 
and relax the paſſages, 


PuLv1S ROBORANS, 
Strengthening powder. 
Take of * " a 
Extract of Peruvian bark, twelve 
. *  orams; 
Saft of ſteel, two grains; 
Oil of cinnamon, one drop; 
Fine ſugar, half a dram, 
Having maxed the oil with the ſu- 
gar, add the other ingredients, 
and grind the whole well toge- 
ther, for two doſes. n 


Tuis medicine has a much bet- 
tef title to the appellation of a 
ſtrengthener, than thoſe uſually met 
with under that name in diſpenſa- 
tories, In lax habits, debilities 
of the nervous ſyſtem, the weak- 
neſſes peculiar to either ſex, it has 
generally good effects. | 


PuLvis ad STRUMAS. 

Powder againſt the king's ewil. 
Take of * 1 
Burnt ſponge, one ſcruple; 

Nitre, 

Coralline, 

Fine ſugar, each half a ſcruple. 
Reduce them into powder. 


Tuis powder 1s recommended 
in ſcrophulous diſorders and ob- 
ſtructions of the glands: it is ſup- 
Poſed to open and deterge the mi- 
nute veſiels, and carry off the 
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offending matter by urine. Dr. 
Mead informs us, in his Monita 
medica, that he very frequently ex- 
perienced its good effects: he uſed 
to give the quantity above pre- 
ſcribed twice a day, with three or 
four glaſſes of the leſs compound- 
ed lime-water along with each 
doſe: if the patient was much 
emaciated, the lime-water was 
mixed with about an equal quan- 
tity of milk. 


PuLvis TEMPERANS. 
Take of 
Vitriolated tartar, 
Purified nĩtre, each three drams; 
Cianabar, finely levigated, two 
ſcruples. 


Make them into a ſubtile powder. 


Tuxsk kinds of powders are in 
frequent uſe among foreign phy- 
ſicians in all diſorders accompa- 
nied with immoderate heat or ex- 
agitation of the humours. They 
are called alſo, eſpecially when 
abſorbents are joined, pulveres 
præcipitantes, and antiſpaſmodici. 
They are given in doſes of only a 
few grains at a time, but repeated 
at ſhort intervals. 


PuLvis VERMIFUGUS. 
2 ermifuge powder, 


Take of 5 
Tanſy flowers, 
Worm-ſeed, each three drams; 
Salt of ſteel, one dram. 

Make them into a pewder. 


Take of 2. 
Tin reduced into fine powder, 
two drams ; | 
Ethiops mineral, half a dram ; 
Fine ſugar, one ſcruple. 
Mix them well together, 


Take of 3. 
Choice rhubarb, 


three drams ; 
SCam- 
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Scammony, 
Calomel, each one dram. 


Mixand make them into a powder. 


ALL theſe compoſitions are well 
calculated for the purpoſe expreſſed 
in the title. The firſt is given in 


the hoſpitals, in doſes of half a 
dram twice a day; which quantity 
contains about four grains and a 
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half of the ſalt of Reel. The ſe- 
cond 1s divided into three or four 
doſes, one of which is taken e- 
very 3 and a cathartic on 
the day following. The third, 
which is a briſk purgative, is uſed, 
in the quantity of half a dram, 
after the others have been premiſ. 
ed; or it is taken once or twice a 
week without their 
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ROCHES and lozenges are 
compoſed of powders made 
up with glutinous ſubſtances into 


little cakes, and afterwards dried. 


'This form is principally made uſe 
of for the more commodious ex- 
hibition of certain medicines, by 
fitting them to diſſolve ſlowly in 
the mouth, ſo as to paſs by de- 
youu into the ſtomach ; and hence 

eſe preparations have generally a 


conſiderable proportion of ſugar or 


other materials grateful to the pa- 
Jate. Some powders have likewiſe 
been reduced into troches, with a 


view to their preſervation ; though 


1 for no very good reaſons: 
or the moiſtening, and afterwards 
drying them in the air, muſt in 
this light be of greater injury, 
than any advantage accruing from 
this form can counterbalance. 


General rules for mating traches. 


I. . 
The three firſt rules laid down for 


making powders, are alſo to be 


obſerved in the powders for 
troches [E.] 

| | . 

If the maſs proves ſo glutinous as 
to ſtick to the fingers in making 


up, the hands may be anointed 
with any convenient ſweet or a- 


romatic oil; or elſe ſprinkled 
with powder of ſtarch, or with 
that of liquorice [E.] 
-— 
In order to thoroughly dry the 
troches, put them on an inverted 
ſie ve, in a ſhady, airy place, and 


frequently turn them [F.] 


Take of 


Troches and lozenges. 


IV. 
Troches are to be kept in glaſs 
veſlels, or in earthen ones well 


glazed [E.] 


TROCHISCI ALBI RHASIS, 
ſeu SIEF ALBUM. 

The white troches, or dry collyrium 
of Raz, 

a 

Take of 
Ceruſſe, three ounces ; 
Sarcocolla, one ounce ; 
Gum tragacanth, three drams ; 
Camphor, one dram ; 
Roſe-water, as much as is ſuffi- 

cient. 

Make them into troches according 

to art, 


Taz making theſe ingredients 
into troches is an unneceflary trou- 
ble ; ſince, before they are uſed, 
they -muſt be powdered again, for 
being mixed with roſe-water or 
other liquors, for the purpoſes of 
a cooling, antacrid, and mode- 
rately aſtrictive collyrium, injec- 
tion, &c. The London college 
have therefore directed them to be 
kept in the form of powder (under 
the title of pulvis e ceruſſa compoſi- 


tus) omitting the camphor, which 


is not found in the original of 
Razi. | 


TROCHISCI BECHICI ALBI. 
White peftoral troches. 
Lond. 


Double-refined ſugar, a pound 
and a half; i | 
Starch, an ounce and a half ; 
Liquorice, fix drams ; 
Florence 
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Florence ortis root, half an 
ounce. 


Reduce theſe ingredients into pow- 
der, which is to be made up in- 
to troches with a proper quan- 

tity of mucilage of gum tra- 
gacanth, 


Ediab. 
Take + g , 
White ſugar, in powder, one 
pound and a half; x 
Compound powder of gum tra- 
gacanth, three ounces ; 
Florence orris root, one ounce ; 
Roſe-water, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. 
Make them into troches. 


Tus compoſitions are very 
2 pectorals, and may be 
uſed at pleaſure. They are calcu- 
lated for ſoftening acrimonious hu- 
mours, and allaying the tickling 
in the throat, which provokes 
coughing. 


TROCHISCI BECHICI 
NIGRI. 


Black pector al troches. 
Lond. 


Take of 

Extract of liquorice, 
Double - refined ſugar, each ten 
** th, half a pound 

um tra ; . 

Drop upon theſe ingredients, ſo 
much water as will make the 

maſc ſoft enough to be formed 
into troches. 


. Edinb. 
Take of 
Extract of liquorice, - 
Gum Arabic, each four ounces ; 
White ſugar, eight ounces. 
Boil the extract and gum in a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of water till they 
are diſſolved: then having ſtrain- 
ed the liquor, add to it the ſu- 
gar, and evaporate the mixture 
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—_— | 
over a gentle fite, till it is of a 


proper conſiſtence for bein 
formed into troches. | 


Tuksr compoſitions are deſign- 
ed for the ſame purpoſes as the 
white pectoral troches above de- 
ſcribed. In foreign 8 
there are ſome other troches of 
this kind, under the titles of tro - 
chiſci becchici flavi, and rubri; the 
firſt are coloured with ſaffron, the 


latter with bole armenic. The 


— 25 and ſtraining the ex- 
tract of liquorice and gum Ara- 
bic, as now ordered in the laſt of 
the above preſcriptions, is a con- 
ſiderable improvement; not only 
as they are by that means more 
uniformly mixed than they can 
well be by beating ; but likewiſe 
as they are thereby purified from 
the heterogeneous matters, of which 
both thoſe drugs have commonly 
no ſmall admixture, 


TROCHISCI de MINIO. 
Red lead troches. 


Edinb. 

Take of 4 
Red lead, half an ounce; 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, 

one ounce z | 
Crumb of the fineſt bread, four 
Ounces, ; 

Make them up with roſe-water in · 
to oblong troches. | 
Tarsz troches employed 

only for external . — 

rotics : they are powerfully ſuch, 
and require a good deal of caution 

in their uſe, 
TROCHISCI de MYRRHA, © 
Troches of myrrh. 


Edind. © 
Take of 
Myrrh, one ounce and a half; 
Lovage ſeed, 
Pennyroyal leaves, 
Ruſſia caſtor, | 
Oo 
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Galbanum, each one ounce; 


Eſſential oil of favin, half a 


d ram; 
Elixir proprietatis, as much as 
is ſufficient. 
Let the gum be ſoftened with the 
elixir into a maſs of the conſiſt- 
ence of honey; then add the 
- oil and powders, and make the 
whole into troches according to 
art. j 
Tust troches are very well 
Tontrived, in regard to efficacy, 
and ſuperior to thoſe in moſt other 
8 under the ſame 
tle. Madder and cummin ſeed, 
two of their former ingredients, 
which were objected to in the pre- 
ceding edition of this work, are 
now expunged ; the one as being 
an unnecefiary article; the other 
as being an offenſive one, and not 
of Emifar intention with the reſt. 
In the place of this laſt, lovage 
ſeed is introduced, which is doubt- 
leſs more agreeable to the inten- 
tion of the medicine. Aſafetida 
is ſupplied by an increaſe of the 
galbanum ; and the eſſential oil of 
rue, by an increaſe of the oil of 
ſavin. There ſeems to be no oc- 
- cafion for making a medicine of 
this kind into troches, as it cannot 
be conveniently taken in that form: 
the London college have therefore 
exchanged their Txochisci : 
yrrba for a Pur vis e mprrha com- 
Nala, which ſee. 


TROCHISCI e NITRO. 
Traches of nitre. 
8 | Lond, 
Take of 
Nitre purified, four ounces ; 


Double-refined ſugar, one pound. 
Make them into troches with mu- 


cilage of gum tragacanth, 


Tais is a very agreeable form 
ſor the exhibition of nitre ; though, 


| pf 
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when the ſalt is thus taken with- 
out any liquid (if the quantity is 


- conſiderable) it is apt to occafion 


uneafineſs about the ſtomach, 
which can only be prevented by 
large dilution with aqueous li- 
quors. F 


TROCHISCI e SCILLA, 
' Troches of ſquills. 


Take of | 
Baked ſquills, half a pound; 
Wheat flower, four ounces. 

Beat them together, and form the 
maſs into troches, which are to 
be dried with a gentle heat. 


Trrs preparation is uſed only 
as an ingredient in the theriaca, 
The deſign of baking the {quill is, 
to abate its acrimony ; and making 
it afterwards into troches ' ſeems 
the moſt convenient way of drying 
it: common wheat flower is as fit 
for this purpoſe as any, though 
that of the white vetch has been 
generally directed. 


TROCHISCI e SULPHURE. 
Troches of ſulphur, 
Lond. ä 


Take of 
Flowers of ſulphur, waſhed, two 
ounces; 
Double - refined ſugar, 
ounces. 
Beat them together, and adding 
ſome mucilaye of quince ſeeds, 
form them into troches. 


TROCHISCI DIASULPHU*« 
RIS, 


Troches of ſulphur. 


* Edinb. 

Take of KAY, 
Flowers of ſulphur, one ounce; 
Flowers of benzoine, one dram ; 
White ſugar, three ounces ; | 
| Mucilage of gum tragacanth, as 

much as is ſufficient, 


four - 


Mix 


Chap. 2. 
Mix and make them into troches, 
according to art. 


Taress compoſitions are to be 
conſidered only as agreeable forms 
for the exhibition of ſulphur, no 
alteration or addition being here 
made to its virtue ; unleſs that by 
the flowers of benzoine in the ſe- 


cond prefcription, the medicine is 


ſuppoſed to be rendered more effi- 
cacious as a pectoral. 


TROCHISCI e TERRA 
JIaAPONI CA. 
Traches of Fapan earth. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Japan earth, 
Gum Arabic, each two ounces 
Sagar of roſes, ſixteen ounces, 
Beat them together, and dropping 


in ſome water, make them into 


troches. 


Edinb. 

Take of 

Japan earth, two ounces; 

Gum tragacanth, half an ounce; 

White ſugar, one pound; 
ERoſe- water, a ſufficient quanti- 
2 

Make them into troches. 


A preparation of this kind, 
with the addition of ambergris and 
muſk, which are here more pru- 
dently omitted, has long been in 
ſome eſteem as a mild reſtringent, 
&c. under the title of CATECHU, 
Medicines of this claſs in general 
are excellently fitted for the form 
of troches; for when flowly and 
gradually received into the ſto- 
mach, as this form occaſions them 
to be, they produce much better 
effects, than if an equal quantity 
was taken down at once. The 
above troches are ſufficiently palat- 
able, and of conſiderable ſervice 
in ſome kinds of coughs, thin 
acrid defluxions, diarrhœas, &c. 


i | 
Trocues and Lozeniges. 
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TABELLE CARDIALGICE, 
Caradialgic lozenges. 
Lond. 
Take of | 
Chalk prepared, four ounces ; 
Crabs- claws prepared, two 
ounces z 
Bole armenic, or French bole, 
half an ounce ; | 
Nutmegs, one ſcruple 5 
Double - refined ſugar, three 
Ounces. 5 
Reduce theſe ingredients into pow- 


der, and make them into troches 
with water. | 


, T 
TROCHISCIE CARDIALGICI. 


E4inb. 
Take of 
Oyſterſhells prepared, : 
White chalk, powdered, each 
two ounces ; 

Gum Arabic, half an ounce 
Nutmegs, half a dram ; 
White ſugar, fix ounces ; | 
Common water, aſufficient quan- 

> Rt 
Make them 1nto troches, according 
to art. 


Tusk compoſitions are calcu- 
lated againſt that uneaſy ſenſation 
at ſtomach improperly called the 
heartburn ; in which they often- 
times give immediate relief, by ab- 
ſorbing and neutralizing the acid 
Juices that occaſion this diſorder. 
The abſorbent powders here made 
uſe of, are of the moſt powerful 
kind, though there does not ſeem 
to be any occaſion for uftng more 
than one of them. Some have 


preſcribed the following formula. 
TABELLE ANTACID/S. 
Antacid lozenges. | 
Take of + * 
Prepared white chalk, four 
drams; + BE 2 
Candied ginger, three drams ; / 
Cinnamon, one „ el 76 
O o 2 Fine 
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Fine ſugar, diſſolved in water, 
as much as is ſufficient to re- 
duce the whole into a due 
conſiſtence for being formed 
into lozenges. 


Herz it may be obſerved, that 
all theſe compoſitions, though very 
effectual for the intention, are ac- 
companied with an inconvenience, 
which is frequently complained of 
in their uſe; their binding the 
belly. The uſe of the chalk, 
oyſterſhells, and crabs-claws, is 
to abſorb acidities ; and both theſe 
and the other common ahſorbents, 
united with acids, compoſe there - 
with aſtringent concretes. The 


following compoſition is free from 


this inconvenience. 


> TaneLLE ANTACIDE LAXANTES. . 


>. Laxative antacid lozenges. 

Take of EN 
Magneſia alba, fix ounces ; 
Double - refined ſugar, three 

ounces ; = % ts 

Nutmegs, one ſcruple. 

Mix — well together, and 
form them into troches with 
mucilage of gum tragacanth. 


SACCHARUM ROSACEUM. 
Sugar of roſes. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Red-roſe buds, freed from the 
heels, and haſtily dried, one 
ounce 3 
Double-refined ſugar, one pound. 
Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 
der, then mix, and moiſten 
them with water, that they ma 
be formed into troches, whic 


are to be dried by a gentle heat. 


In the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
peia, this preparation is directed 
2s follows, | 


| * 
Medicinal Compoſitions, 


Part IV; 


TABELLA ROSACE E. 
Roſe tablets. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Conſerve of red roſes, four 
Ounces z | 
White ſugar, in powder, one 
pound. 
If any moiſture is required, take 
of ſyrup of dry roſes a ſufficient 


quantity for forming them into 
troches, which are to be dried 
with a gentle heat. 


Tus ſugar of roſes was former- 


ly made, by boiling a pound of 


ne ſugar with four ounces of the 


Juice of red roſes, over a gentle 


fire, till the Juice was almoſt all 


evaporated ; then throwing in an 


ounce of dry red roſes reduced to 
a very fine powder; after which 
the matter was poured out upon a 
marble, and formed into lozenges. 
The two methods above directed, 
are more ſimple and commodious z 
though, if any virtue be expected 
from the roſes, the medicine is 
not at all improved by the altera- 
tion. As the conſerve contains 
only one-fourth its weight of roſes, 
in a freſh ſtate, it is obvious that 
the quantity. of freſh roſes in the 
ſecond preſcription is leſs than that 
of the dry ones in the firſt, 

Theſe preparations are chiefly 
valued for their agreeableneſs to 
the eye and palate. Some like- 
wiſe eſteem them, medicinally, as 
light reſtringents ; and look up- 
on them, not undeſervedly, as an 
excellent addition to milk in phthi- 
fical and heQtic caſes. Some have 
been accuſtomed to add a portion 
of acid in making theſe prepara - 
tions: this improves the colour, 
but renders them unfit to be taken 
with milk. ] 

TABELLE ANTHELMINTICEs 
Anthelmintic ſugar-cakes. 


ake of I | 
Powdered 


* 
Chap. 2. 
Powdered tin, half a dram; 
Fine ſugar, half an ounce; 
Roſe- water, a ſufficient quanti- 
to make them into a maſs 
or tablets. 


Take of 
Scammony, _ 
Merc urius dulcis, ; 


2, 
each four 


grains; | 
Fine ſugar, half an ounce 
Roſe-water, a ſufficient quanti- 


ty to make them into tablets, 


Tarrss compoſitions are calcu- 
lated for children, who are not 
eaſily prevailed on to take anthel- 
mintic medicines in leſs agreeable 
forms. If the firſt is made uſe of, 
it muſt be repeated three or four 
mornings ſucceſſively, after which 
a purge is to be taken : the ſecond, 
if it requires repetition, 1s to be 
| mg only every other morning. 

he proportions of the ingredients 
are to be varied, according to the 
age and ftrength of the patient, 


'TROCHISCI NERVINT. 
Nerwe troches. 
Take of 


Compound ſpirit of lavender, 


* drops; 
Oil of cinnamon, | 
Oil of roſemary, each four 
drops; | 
Florence orrice root, two drams ; 
Fine ſugar, one ounce ; 6 
Mucilage of gum tragacanth, 
as much as will reduce them 
into a maſs, which is to be 
formed into troches of about 
half a ſcruple each. 


One or two of theſe troches, 
taken occaſionally, and ſuffered to 
diſſolve in the mouth, prove ſer- 
viceable to thoſe who are ſubject 
to paralytic and other nervous diſ- 
orders. Warm aromatic medi- 
cines, given in this form and 
manner, are ſuppoſed, from their 


7. 1 and Lozenges. 


poſition are among 
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flow. diſſolution in the mouth, to 
affect the nervous ſyſtem more im- 
mediĩately than if received at once 
into the ſtomach. 


Moxs vii PURGANTES. 
Purging tablets. 
Take of 
Cryſtals of tartar, half an ounce ; 
Scammony, three drams ; 


Oil of cinnamon, four drops; 
Double- refined ſugar, eight 
Ounces. 


Make 1 with roſe - water, 
into es, weighing each a- 
bout (A . 


Tunis is a ſufficiently elegant form 
for purgative troches. Each of 
the morſali contains two grains and 
a half of ſcammony. * 


Mossvri de RHABARBARO, 


; Rhubarb troches. 
Take of | | 


Creme of tartar, 
Rhubarb, each two drams ; 
Freſh lemon » halfa dram ; 
Fine ſugar, four ounces. 
Make them into troches with roſe- 
water. 8 


Two drams of theſe troches 
contain about ſeven grains of rhu- 
barb, and as much creme of tartar. 
Both this and the preceding com- 

the engl 
of the Brandenburgh pharmaco- 
pala 


Mor$sUL1 RESTAURANTES 
KUNCKEL11, N 
Kunckels antimonial tablets. 
Take of 
The beſt Hungarian antimony, 
levigated into an impalpable 
—_ three drams and a 


Sweet almonds, peeled, 
Freſh pine nuts, each half an 


ounce z 
Qo 3 Cinna« 


—_— — 
— * 


3 * 
— EE — * 
— hs TIP EDT he 8 1 os: 
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Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, hufked, 
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Cinnamon, one dram ; 


half a dram ; 
Double - refined fugar, four 
Ounces. 

Diſſolve the ſugar in = nal quan- 
tities of einnamon-water and 
roſe-water ; then mix therewith 

the other ingredients, and form 

the whole into tablets 833 
one dram each, 


Tur tablets were brought 
into eſteem by Kunckel, at a rune 
when the internal ufe of crude 
antimony was almoft univerſally 
— poiſonops, He had re- 
courſe to them as a deſperate 
medicine, in violent pains and 
eontractions of the arms, after all 
the common methods of cure had 


been uſed without any relief; and 


being happily, in a ſhort time, 
perlsaly freed from his com- 

laints, he made trial of them in 
everal other caſes, with remark- 
able ſuccefs. He Teems- to have 
' begun with doſes of four or five 
grains (that is, one of the tablets 
above preſcribed) which were re- 
peated thrice a day, and gradually 
increaſed to a dram or more of 


8 the antimony evety day. 


Tuochtscr tIALAGOGH, 
N Sialogogs we troches. 
Take of 
pellitoryof Spain, half an ounce; 
Maſtich, two drams ; 

Qu of cloves and marjoram, 
each one dram; $- 


J: 
Make them into troches or pel- 


charge of ſaliva; which they effect 


\ 
Part IV. 


Yellow wax, a ſufficient quan- 
tit 


lets. 


Ox of theſe: troches is to be 
occaſionally held in the mouth, 
and chewed, to promote a dif. 


by warming and eee the 
lalival glands, 


 Trocutsct STOMACHICI, 


Oil, of mint, each ten drops 5 

Fine ſugar, four ounces. 
Make them into troches, with 

mucilage of gum tragacanth. 


Trzse troches are of ſervice 
for warming and ſtrengthening the 
ſtomach, expelling flatulencies, and 
promoting digeſtion : for theſe pur- 
poſes they are as eſſectual as any 


thing that gan well be contrived in 
ths form. 


ee SUAVEOLENTES. 


Strained ſtorax, one ſeruple; 
Ambergris, fifteen grains; 
Muſk, ſeven grains; 
Oil of cinnamon, ſuc drops; 
Fine ſugar, ane ound. 

Make them into ſmall troches with 
* of 3 Arabic. 


\ 


ede v1 
CHAP. 


or Y | 


CHAPTER m. 


Pill, 
| 
0 this form are peculiar corbitence for: fort pills. Holt 
adapted thoſe drugs which a dram of the maſs | make ve 
operate in a ſmall doſe ; and whoſe or fix pills — a moderate ae 
nauſeous and offenſive taſte or ſmell 0 
dee them to be concealed from General Fu hes for 5 pills, 
— — 105 27 fn Zaunz ge 3 
ls diſſol ve the moſt difficulty 41 


in the ſtomach, and produce the The three cle rules, formerly 
moſt gradual and laſting effects, of laid down for Dove 1 5 


all the internal ſorms. This is in are here al carefully 
ſome caſes of great advantage; obſerved. 
in others it is a quality not at al! E Ix 


deſirable, and ſometimes may even Gums and ot „are 
be of dangerous conſequence, par- to be firſt 1555 ned & che l. 
ticularly with regard to emetics, quid preſcribed : then add the 
which if they paſs the ſtomach - poyders, and continue beating 
undiſſolved, and afterwards exert em all together till they are 
themſelves in the inteſtines, ope- perfectly mixed. 

rate there as violent cathartics. III. 

Hence emetics are, among us, The maſſes for pills are beſt k 
ſcarce ever given in pills. And in bladders, which ſhould = 
hence to the refinous and difficult- moiſtened, now and then, with 
ly ſoluble ſubſtances, ſaponaceous ſome of the ſame kind of li- 
ones ought to be added, in order to quid that the maſs was made 


mote their ſolution. up with, or with *. Proper 
"Gummy reſins and inſpiſſated aromatic oil. 


juices, are ſometimes ſoft enough 

to be made into pills, without PILULE ARONATICE, 

addition : where any moiſture D- = Hang | Fs 

requiſite, ſpirit of wine is more | 

proper than ſyrups or conſerves, Take of 

as it unites more readily with Socotorine aloes, an ounce wy 

them, and does -not ſenſibly in- a half; 

creaſe their bulk. Light, dry Gum guaiacum, one ounce ; 

narf require ſyrup, or muci- Aromatic ſpecies, | 
ages; and the more ponderous, Balſam of Peru, each half an 

as the mercurial and other metallic ounce. 

preparations, thick honey, con- Reduce the aloes and gum puaia- 

ſerve or extracts. eum ſeparately into powder, 
Light powders require about then mix them with the reſt, 

half their weight of ſyrup; of and make the whole into a mak 

honey, about three-fourths their with a ſufficient - quantity of 

weight; to reduce chem into-a due —_ of orange peel. 10 


4 Ir 
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Ir is ſomewhat difficult to unite 


theſe ingredients into a maſs fit 
for making pills of, The beſt. 
way 1s, to rub the aromatic 


ſpecies with the balſam, then to 


add the yen aloes, and after- 
e 


wards t guaiacum ; when thefe 
are well mixed together, drop in 
the ſyrup by little and little at a 
time. Theſe: pills are contrived 
to ſupply the place of the PII I 
DIAMBRE of our former pharma- 
copœia. They are far more ele- 
gant as well as fimple, truly 
uniform in their ingredients, and 
excellently ted to the pur- 
e they ſeem deſigned for. 

aken in ſmall doſes, as half a 


ſcruple, or little more, and oc- 


caſionally repeated, they warm 


the ſtomach, and by degrees the 


whole habit, promote perſpira- 
tion, and all the natural ſecre- 
| wy If the wars 55 — 
operate gent ool: an 
if — 3 — time in 
ſmaller doſes, they prove at length 
E i" or introduce a ſalutary 
neis. 


PILULEZ ALOE TICÆ. 


Take of 

Socotorine aloes in powder, 

Caſtile ſoap, each equal parts; 

Thin honey, as much as is 
ſufficient. 


Make them into a maſs, 


Tuis compoſition has been in 
uſe for ſome time in the Edin- 
burgh infirmary, as a deobſtruent 
in cachectic indiſpoſitions; and 
from thence is 3 into the 

har maco 1 of colle . 
A — Thur half a dram of — 
maſs is directed to be made into 
— of a moderate ſize for one 

*. | 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


Part IV. 

PILULZ de JALAPPA, | 

Falap pills. 
Edinb. 


Take of 


Extract of jalap, two ounces 
Socotorine aloes, one ounce ; 
Vitriolated tartar, one dram ; 

Syrup of pinger, a ſufficient 
Beat them into a maſs. 


Tx1s compoſition. alſo is now 
firſt received into the co- 

ia. One of the ſame kind, 
with dered jalap in ſubſtance 
inſtead of the extract, is uſed in 
ſome of our hoſpitals, as a cheap 
and effectual purge. | 


PiLULE E SCAMMONIO CUM 
ALOE. 


Pills of ſcammony with ales. 
Take - 


Socotorine aloes, one dram 3 
Aromatic ſpecies, half a dram ; 
Scammony, one ſcruple ; 

Soft extract of liquorice, as 
much as 1s ſufficient to reduce 
them into a maſs of a due 
conſiſtence for being formed 


* 

Tuis warm purgative is re- 
commended 1 removing the 
crudities, c. after a ſurfeit or 
debauch, and for preventing ar- 
thritic and other complaints inci- 
dent to thoſe who live high. 
The quantity above preſcribed 


may be made into thirty pills, 


of which five or fix are to be taken 


for a doſe. 


PILUL. ex COLOCYNTHIDE 
SIMPLICIORES. 


The more ſimple colocynth pills. 
Loug. 


Take of 
Pith of colocynth, 
Scammony, each two ounces 3 
Oil of cloves, two drams. - 
Fes Pulverize 


— 
* 


| ( 
Chap. 3; 
Pulverize the coloquintida and 
ſcammony by themſelves, then 
mix in the oil, and make the 


whole into a maſs with fyrup 


Tus operator ſhould be careful, 
in pulverizing the colocynth, to 
avoid the finer particles that fly off 
from it; which, though they do 
not conſiderably affect the mouth 
or fauces, have ſometimes been 
obſerved to occaſion violent purg- 
ing. The drug ſhould firſt 
well dried, cut,with a ſheers into 
ſmall pieces, and freed from the 


ſeeds; then rub it in an oiled 


mortar, adding a few drops of 
ſweet oil occaſionally during the 
trituration : afterwards mix this 
powder with the powdered ſcam- 
mony, add the eſſential oil pre- 
ſcribed, and make the mixture 
into a maſs, as above directed. 
The compoſition is apt to grow 
ſtiff and dry in keeping, and 


Pill. 
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gravated by them. The eſſential 
oil, which is added as a corrector 
to the purgative ingredients, does 
not contribute ſo much, as is 
commonly ſuppoſed, to abate the 
roughneſs of their operation. See 
Page 359- The doſe of theſe 
pills is from fifteen grains to half 
a dram ; ſome have imprudent] 

gone as far as two ſcruples, Half 
a dram contains ten grains of colo- 
quintida, and as much ſcammony. 


+ PILULAX COCCIXA. 
The pills called cachie., 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Coloquintida, 
Scammony, 
Socotorine aloes, 
ounce z 
Vitriolated tartar, two drams ; 
Oil of cloves, one dram ; 
Syrup of buckthorn, a ſuffici- 
ent quantity. _ 
Beat them into a maſs. 


each one 


therefore ought to be made pretty - 


ſoft at firſt: the pills ſhould be 
formed as they are wanted ; for 
when long kept, they become 
ſo hard, as to have ſometimes 
paſſed through the inteſtines un- 
diſſolved. 

Theſe pills (formerly called 
PiL.uLE DE DUOBUs, or pills of 
two ingredients) are very ſtrong 
cathartics, and ought not to be 
ventured upon in caſes where leſs 
violent medicines will take effect. 
They have been often made uſe of 
in large doſes, along with large 
doſes alſo of mercurials, in vene- 
real complaints, both in recent 
gonorrhææ, and in the ſwellings 
and inflammations which ſome- 
times follow from the ſuppreſſion 
of the diſcharge ; but in both 
theſe caſes they are apparently 
improper, as they generally injure 
the conſtitution, and as the latter 
complaint is for the moſt part ag- 

ah * 


Tris compoſition, like the 
foregoing, is ſtrongly cathartic; 
not leſs effectual, though ſome- 
what leſs irritating. Half a dram 
contains about fix grains and a 
half of coloquintida, the ſame 

uantity of ſcammony, and the 
ame of aloes. 


pILUL ex COLOCYNTHIDE 
cum ALOE. 


Colocynth pills with aloes. 
Lond. 
Take of 


Socotorine aloes, 
Scammony, each two ounces z 
Pith of colocynth, one ounce ; 
Oil of cloves, two drams. | 
Let the dry ſpecies be ſeparately 
reduced into powder ; then mix 
in'the oil, and make the whole 
into a.maſs with ſyrup of buck- 
thorn, = | 
Br 
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By the diminution of colo- 
quintida in this preſeription, the 
ingredients are reduced to the pro- 
portions wherein they are ſet down 
in the 5 of Galen; and 
what is greater conſequence, 
the medicine becomes leſs un- 
grateful to the ſtomach, and leſs 
yirulent in its operation. Half 
a dram of the maſs contains 
nearly four _ of coloquin- 
tida, eight of aloes, and eight of 
ſcammony. 


PILULE ECPHRAC TIC. 
Deobſtruent pills. 
Lo 


Take of the 
Aromatic pills, three ounces ; 
Rhubarb, 
Extract of gentian, 
Salt of ſteel, each one ounce ; 
Salt of wormwood, half an 

ounce. 

Beat them together into a maſs, 

with ſolutive ſyrup of roſes. 


I is difficult to bring this maſs 
into the due conſiſtence, the two 
ſalts acting upon one another, ſo 


as to make it ſwell and crumble. 


Notwithitanding the alkaline falt 
employed, the pill does not prove 
at all alkaline ; for the acid of the 
ſalt of ſteel forſakes its metal, and 
unites with the alkali, into a vi- 
triolated tartar : whence ſome have 
propoſed ufing, inſtead of the two 
ſalts here directed, an ounce of 
vitriolated tartar already made, 
and half an ounce of any of the 
calces of iron: this they obſerve 
prevents the inconveniency above- 
mentioned, without making any 
apparent alteration in the quality 
& the medicine. 


PILULE ECPHRACTICE 
CHALYBEATE. 
.  Chalzbeate ecphractic pills. 


* 


Medicinal Compoſitions, 


Part IV. 


Edinb. 
Take of 

The maſs of common pills, 
called Rufus's pills, dekerib- 
ed hereafter, one ounce and 
a half; 

Gum ammoniacum, 

Refin of guaiacum, each half 
an ounce ; 

Salt of fteel, five drams ; 

Syrup of orange peel as much 
as 1s ſufficient to reduce the 
whole into a maſs. 


Tre falt of feel, which is one 
of the moſt active pre arations 
of that metal, remains here un- 
decompounded. Both theſe and 
the foregoing pills are very well 
calculated for anſwering e in- 
tention expreſſed in the title. A 
dram of the maſs may be made 
into twelve pills, and two or 
three of theſe taken every night, 
or oftener, in chlorotic, or other 
caſes, where warm, aperient, or 
deobſtruent medicines are proper. 


PILULEZ ECPHRACTICE 
PURGANTES, | 
Purging 25 pills. 
nb. ; 
Tak of * 
Socotorine aloes, 
Extract of black hellebore, 
Scammony, each one ounce ; 
Gum ammoniacum, 
Reſin of guaiacum, each half 
an ounce ; ' 
Vitriolated tartar, two drams ; 
Eſſential oil of juniper berries, 
one dram. | 


Beat them into a maſs, with a 


ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of 
buckthorn, 


Tris compoſition may be 
given from eight or ten grains 


to a ſcruple or half a dram, ac- 
_ cording as it is intended to 11 
the belly open or to purge. Half 


a dram 


J 


C | 
Chap. 3. 


a dram of the maſs contains 
about ſix grains of each of the 
capital purgatiye ingredients; 
aloes, ſcammony, and extract of 
hellebore. 


piLULX F TDR. 
Fetid pills. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Aſafetida, | 
Ruſſia caſtor, each one dram 
and a half; * 
Camphor, half a dram; 
Oil of hartſhorn, twenty · four 


Beat the camphor with the aſa- 
fetida, then add the caſtor and 
oil of hartſhorn, and make the 
whole into a mals. 


PILULE GUMMOSZ. 
Gum pulls, 


Lond. 

Take of 

Galbanum, 

Opoponax, 

Myrth, 

Sagapenum, each one ounce ; 

Aſafetida, half an ounce. 
Make them into a maſs with 

ſyrup of ſaffron. 


Edinb. 

Take of 
Gum ammoniacum, one ounce ; 
Ruſha caſtor, 
Myrrh, 
Aſafetida, each half an ounce ; 
Oil of amber, half a dram ; 
Syrup of orange peel, as muck 

as is ſufficient. _ 
Beat them into a maſs. 


Ar.1, theſe pills are deſigned for 
antihyſterics and emmenagogues, 
and very well calculated for an- 
ſwering thoſe intentions: half a 
{cruple, a ſeruple, or more, may 
be taken every night or oftener. 
The fetid pills of our former 
pharmacopœias were conſiderably 
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urgative : the purgative in 
Nen are now 5 5 us f 
phyfician may eaſily, in extem- 
poraneous preſcription, compound 
theſe pills with cathartic medi- 
cines, in ſuch proportions as par- 
ticular cafes ſhall require. 

The following compoſitions are 
calculated for he ſame intentions 


as the foregoing deobſtruent, 
fetid, and za pills, ow 


Aſafetida, 
Wood - ſoot, 
Myrrh, each two ounces; 


Oil of amber, one dram and a 
half; 


Syrup of ſugar, a ſufficient 


quantity. 
Mix, and make them into a maſs, 
according to art. 


Take of 2. 
Aſafetida, one dram; | 
Martial flowers, half a dram ; 
Oil of amber, eight drops; 
Balſam of Peru, a ſufficient 


quantity to reduce them into 


a maſs, 


Take of * 
Aſafetida, 

Gum ammoniacum, 

Myrrh, 

Aloes, 

Ruſt of ſteel prepared, 

Extract of gentian, each one 

ſcruple ; 
Syrup of ginger, as much as 


dients into a maſs. 


Take of (4 | 

Galbanum, one dram ; 

Salt of ſteel, half a dram ; 

Aſafetida, 

Aromatic ſpecies, each one ſcru- 
ple; 

Tincture of myrrh, as much as 
will make them into a _ 

N 


will make the other ingre- 


r — — 2 


572. 

In hyſterical diſorders, after 
bleeding and purging, where a 
ſanguine and plethoric habit indi- 
cates theſe evacuations, chalybeate 
medicines are in general the moſt 
to de relied upon; eſpecially when 
joined, as in theſe compoſitions, 
with bitters and deobſtruent gums. 
Ar firſt taking, they are apt to 
increaſe the complaints, (as the 
experienced Sydenham obſerves) 
and occaſion great diforders both 
of body and mind ; which, how- 
ever, ſoon go off, or may be re- 
lieved by a proper doſe of opium 
given at bed-time. A dram of 
either of the maſſes is to be made 
into twelve pills, one or two of 
Which may be taken for a doſe, 
twice or thrice a day. 


PILULE MERCURIALES. 
Mer CUT ial pills. h 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Purified quickſilver, 
Refin of guaiacum, 
- Caſtile ſoap, each one ounce. 
Grind them together in a glaſs 
mortar, till the mercurial glo- 
bules ceaſe to appear; then add 
a ſufficient quantity.of common 
ſyrup, and make the whole into 
a maſs according to art. 


| a6 
Take of 1 
Quickſil ves five drams ; 
Straſburgh turpentine, 
eee; 

Cathartic extract, four ſcruples ; 
Rhubarb powdered, one dram. 
Grind the quickfilver with the 
turpentine, until they are per- 

fectly incorporated; then let 
the other ingredients be beat up 
with this mixture into a maſs. 
If the turpentine happens to 
be too thick, ſoften it with a 


two 


25 little oil olive. 
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 PILULZA MERCURIALES 
|  LAXANTES. © 
Laxative mercurial pills, 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Pure quickfilver, one ounce ; 
Reſin of 1 
Extract of black hellebore, 
Powdered rhubarb, each half 
an ounce; 
Common ſyrup, a ſufficient 
| uantity. 
Grind the quickſilver with the 
reſin of 3 until they 
are y incorporated ; then 
add the other ingredients, and 
beat the whole into a maſs 
according to art. 


Tur three foregoing compoſi- 
tions are uſeful mercurial pills ; 
the firſt as an alterative, the 
other two as purgative mercu- 
They are all, however, 
hable to an inconvenience, uncer- 
tainty in regard to their ſtrength ; 
for the mercury is but looſely 
united with the other ingredients, 
and very apt to ſeparate and run 
together in its original form, in 
which ſtate it never exerts its pro- 
per virtue: though it appears per- 


fectly extinguiſhed by the matters 


it is ground with at firſt, part of 
it is apt to be ſpued out on beat- 
ing up the mixture with the o 
tents into a maſs. - 


PILULEA de GAMBOGIA. 
Gamboge pills. 
a Eainb. 
Taw-of © - 
Socotorine aloes, 
Extract of black hellebore, 
Gamboge, 
Mercurius dulcis, 
_ . drams ; 
_ Effential oil of juniper berries, 
half a dram; 
Syrup of buckthorn, a ſufficient 
ener... 
Beat them into a maſs, 
. : Tuts 


each two 


Chap. 3: ; 

Tuis is a ſtrong mercurial pur- 
gative, in which the mercurial pre- 
paration is not liable to the uncer- 
tainty which the crude quickſilver 
is accompanied with in the forego- 
ing compoſitions. The doſe is 
from ten or fifteen grains to half 
a dram. This laſt quantity con- 
tains of aloes, extract of helle- 
bore, gamboge, and mercurius 
dulcis, about five grains of each. 


PILULE ZETHIOPICE. 
| Ethiopic pills, 


a Eitinb, 
Take of 
Pure quickſilver, fix drams ; 
Golden ſulphur of antimony, 
Reſin of guaiacum, 
Spaniſh ſoap, each half an 
ounce. by 
Grind the quickſilver with the 
refin and ſoap, in a glaſs mor- 
tar, until the mercurial globules 
entirely diſappear ; then add 
the golden laben with as 
much common ſyrup as is ſuf- 
ficient to make the mixture 
into a maſs of the proper con- 
ſiſtence for forming pills. 


Turks (Pills are much more 
efficacious 
ing edition ; the ethiops mineral, 
there ordered, being exchanged 
for a more active compoſition. 
In their preſent form, they re- 
ſemble Dr. Plummer's pills, de- 


ſcribed in the Edinburgh eſſays, 


(ſee Page 534 of this work) to 


which they are preferable in one 
reſpe&, that they are leſs apt to 
run off by ſtool, They are an 
uſeful alterative both in cutane- 

ous and venercal diſorders. One- 
fourth part of the quantity above 
preſcribed may be made into ſixty 
pills; of which, from one to four 
may be taken every * and 
morning, the patient keeping 


moderately warm during the 


Pill. 


thoſe of the preced- 


whole time that this courſe is 
continued. | 

I ſhall here inſert ſome other 
formulz of mercurial pills, which 
may be occaſionally had recourſe 
to, and of which the greater part 
have been kept as ſecrets in par- 
ticular hands. | 


Take of I. 
Crude quickſilver, 
Hard extract of guaiacum, each 
one dram and a half; 
Eſſential oil of ſaſſafras, twenty 
drops ; 
Venice turpentine, a ſufficient 
uantity. N 
Grind the quickſilver with the 
turpentine, » till they are per- 
fectly incorporated: then add 
the other ingredients, and re- 
duce the whole into an uni- 
form maſs; which is to be 
made into forty pills. Two, 
three, or more of theſe, may 
be taken for a doſe. | 


Take of 2. 
Mercurius dulcis, 
Prepared chalk, each one ſcruple; 
Mucilage of gum Arabic, a 
ſufficient quantity. | 
pills, of 


Make them into twelve 


which the doſe is from one to 
three. g 


Take of 3. 


Mercurius dulcis, half a ſcruple; 
Softer extract of guaiacum, one 


dram; 
Eſſential oil of ſaſſafras, ten 

drops. 
Mix, and make them into a maſs, 


for twenty pills; the doſe of 
which is from one to fix. 
Take of 4 


Mercurius dulcis, half a ſcruple; 

Camphor, half a dram; 

Soft extract of guaiacum, as 
much as is ſufficient to make 
| them 
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them into a maſs, which is to 
be formed into twenty pills : 
the doſe is from one to 2 
Take of * * = 
ercurius dulcis, half a ſcruple; 
enice turpentine, as much as 
will reduce it into a maſs of a 
| 8 conſiſtence; which is 
to be formed into five pills, 
for as many doſes. 
Take of 8. 
Calcined mereury, commonly 
called præcipitate per ſe, 
'Thebaic extract, each two 


83 f 
Balſam of Peru, as much as 
will make them into a maſs ; 
which is to be formed into 
two pills, for two doſes. 


| Take of 7. 


Turbith mineral, two ſcruples ; 
© "Thebaic extract, one ſcruple ; 


- Mucilage of gum Arabic, as 


much as is ſufficient to reduce 
them into a maſs, which is 
to be formed into twenty pills, 
for as many doſes. 
mercurius corallinus may be 
made into pills in the ſame 
| rw "gl and taken in the ſame 
ele. 


Take of 8. 

, Mercurius dulcis, half a ſcruple; 
Crude antimony, finely levigat- 
ea, one dram; 

Conſerve of orange peel, as 
much as will reduce them in- 
to a maſs. 5 
This is to be formed into ten pills; 
of which the doſe is from one 
te r. 


Take of 9: 
Mercurius duleis, . 


Precipitated ſulphur of antimo- 


ny, each five grains; 
Socotorine aloes, fifteen grains; 
2 > 


unh 0" 


9 


Part IV. 
Balſamic ſyrup, a ſufficient 4 

; tity to 1 them _— 
maſs ; which is to be made 
into five pills, for as many 


doſes. 


Tas method of managing the 
above mercurial medicines, as al- 
teratives, is, to give ſmall doſes 
every morning and evening ; and 
rather prolong the time of con- 
tinuing their uſe, than increaſe 
the doſe. The patient ought to 
keep warm, and drink of warm 
diaphoretic liquors, as infuſion of 
ſaſſafras, decoction of the woods, 
the ſimple or compound lime wa- 
ter, &c. 


PILULE PACIFICE. 
The pacific pills, commonly called 
Mathews's pills. 


Eainb. 
Take of 
Gum ammoniacum, three 
_ ounces z 
Ruſſia caſtor, two ounces ; 
Engliſh ſaffron, 


. © Oprum, each one ounce ; 


Common fyrup, as much as is 
ſufficient. | 
Mix, and make them into a maſs, 
according to art. 


Turssz pills were contrived by 
a chemical empiric, Starkey, and 
communicated by him to Mathews, 
under whoſe name they were ſome 
time ag0 greatly celebrated. The 
form here given differs from the 
original in omitting a fmall por- 
tion of black hellebore, an ingre- 
dient of no great ſervice ; for 
though this article, as the London, 


committee obſerves, #3, va per- 


haps promote a ſtool the day after 


the medicine is taken, that ad- 
vantage, in caſes which require 
it, may with greater certainty be 
obtained, by more obvious means. 

of Soap 


com 


Chap. 3. 
Soap of tartar, as it is called, an- 
other ingredient in the _—_— 
on which the contriver of the 
and which the Edinburgh college 
retained in their former editions, 
is here, without any injury to the 
medicine, exchanged for an equal 
quantity of ammoniacum. Nor 
indeed are any of the ingredients 
of much conſequence, except the 
opium ; their quantity being too 
inconſiderable to anſwer any uſe- 
ful purpoſe. Eight grains of the 
compoſition contain nearly one of 


opium. 


PILULE SAPONAC EE. 
Saponaceous pills, 


Take of 
Almond ſoap, four ounces ; 
Strained opium, half an ounce; 
Eſſence of lemons, one dram. 
- Soften the opium with a little 
wine, and then beat it with 
the reſt, until they are perfectly 
mixed. 


Tr1s pill is introduced in the 
room of Mathews's. The ſoap 
romotes the ſolution of the opium 
in the ſtomach, and thus occa- 
ſions it to act the more quickly; 
which is the only intention that 
the more laborious ſoap of tar- 
tar can anſwer. The eſſence of 
lemons gives an agreeable flavour, 
makes the medicine fit eaſier on 
the ſtomach, and prevents a nau- 
ſea, which it would otherwiſe be 
apt to occaſion. Ten grains of 
the pill contain nearly one grain 
of opium. 


PILULZ e STYRACE. 
Storax pills, 
Lond. 
Take of | 
Strained ſtorax, two ounces z 


Pills, 


379 
Saffron, one oukce ; 
Strained opium, five drams. 
Beat them together till perfectly 
united, 


Tus are contrived for dif. 
ſolving more ſlowly in the ſtomach 
than the ſaponaceous or Mathews's 
pills, and conſequently producing 
more gradual and laſting effects. 
One grain of opium is contained 
in five grains and four-fifths of a 
grain of the maſs. 


 PILULZA ex OLIBANO: 
Edinb. 


Take of | 


Olibanum, two ounces ; 

Myrrh, one ounce ; 

Opium, five drams ; 

Balſam of Peru, two drams ; 

Common ſyrup, a ſufficient 

quantity. 

Make them into a maſs, which 

ſupplies the place of the ſtorax 

pills. 


PILULE PECTORALES. 
Pectoral pills. 


Zdinb. 
Take of 

Gum ammoniacum, 

ounce; 
Balſam of Tolu, two drams ; 
Flowers of benzoine, 
Engliſh ſaffron, each one dram ; 
Common ſyrup, a fuffieient 


quantity. hh art 
according 


half an 


Make them into a maſs 
to art. 


Tuis compoſition is very well 
contrived for 8 expecto- 
ration, and may be uſefully given 
in common colds, and in dificalty 
of breathing proceeding from 
viſcid phlegm : the doſe is from 
ſix or eight grains to A e or 
more. It is here conſiderably im- 
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37 | | 
roved from the laſt edition: the 
ſam of Tolu is introduced in 
the room of myrrh, the flowers 
of benzoine ſor benzoine in ſub- 
ſtance, and aniſated balſam of ſul- 
22 which encumbered the old 
„is omitted. Here it may 

be obſerved, that though ſeveral 
* are denominated pec- 
torals, they are nevertheleſs, in vir- 
tue, very diſſimilar. Thus, the 


pectoral decoction, the ſyrup, and ſaffron 
the troches, are calculated for ſoften- 


ing, lubricating, and incraſſating 
thin tickling humours; whilſt the 
pectoral pills, the elixir and the 
oxymel, tend to ſtimulate and de- 
terge the veſſels, and attenuate or 
diftolye nick, tenacious juices, 


FILULZ RUFI. 
Rufus's pills, 
Lond. 


Take of 


Socotorine aloes, two ounces ; 


Myrrh, _ | 
Saffron, each one ounce. 

Make them into a maſs with ſyrup 
of ſaffron. 


PILULEZ COMMUNES, vulgo 
RUFI. 
The common pills, vulgarly called 
Ruft uss pills, 


3 Edinb. 

Take of 

. Socotorine aloes, two Ounces ; 
Myrrh, one ounce ; 
Saffron, half an ounce. 

Beat them into a maſs with a pro- 
per quantity of ſyrup of orange 
peel. 


Tuxss pills have long continu- 

ed in practice, without any other 
alteration than in the ſyrup which 
the maſs is made up with, and in 
the proportion of ſaffron. In our 


* 


* 


laſt, pharmacopœia, the ſyrup of 


wormwood was ordered, which is 


here judiciouſly exchanged for that 
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of ſaffron, this erving and 
improving the brightneſs of colour 
in the medicine, which is uſually 
looked upon as the charaReriſtic 
of its. goodneſs. The ſaffron, in 
the compoſition which is attributed 
to Rufus, is equal in quantity to 
the myrrh ; and in theſe propor- 
tions the pill was received in our 
firſt pharmacopœia. As the di- 
minution afterwards made in the 
was grounded on very 
abſurd reaſons, (viz. ** leſt the 
*« former quantity ſhould occaſion 
« a ſpaſmus cynicus,”) the Lon- 
don college have now again in- 
creaſed it, and reſtored the pill to 
its original form. The virtues 
of. this medicine may be eaſily 
underſtood from its ingredients. 
dee Elixir etatis, page 292 
and 323. The pills, given to 
S of half a dram or two 
cruples, prove conſiderably ca- 
thartic, but they anſwer much bet - 
ter purpoſes in ſmaller doſes as 
laxatives or alteratives. 


PILULZ STOMACHICÆ. 
Stomachic pills. 
Eainb. 


Take of 


Rhubarb, one ounce; 
Socatorine aloes, fix drams ; 
Myrrh, half an ounce ; 
Vitriolated tartar, one dram ; 
Eſſential oil of mint, half a dram ; 
| Syrup of orange peel, a ſuſh- 
cient quantity. | 


Make them into a maſs. 


Tunis pill is intended for mode- 
rately warming and ſtrengthening 
the ſtomach, and evacuating crude 
viſcid humours, A ſeruple of the 
maſs may be taken twice a day. 


PILULEZ SCILLITICE. 


Squill pill. 
Take of ver 5 


Spaniſh ſoap, one ounce; $= 
| Gum 


Chap: 3. 

Cum — 
Millepedes prepared, 
— a each half an 

ounce ; 
Balſam of Copaiba, as much 
as is ſufficient. 

Reduce them into a maſs accord- 
ing to art. 


Ta1s is an elegant and com- 
modious form for the exhibition 
of ſquills, whether for promoting 
expectoration, or in the other in- 
tentions to which that medicine 
is applied. As the virtue of the 
compound is chiefly from the 
ſquills, the other ingredients are 
often varied in extemporaneous 
preſcription : the ſoap is common- 
y omitted, as being of no great 
uſe in the quantity that goes to a 
doſe of the compoſition ; and 
other powders, as the leſſer car- 
damon ſeeds, are ſubſtituted to 
the millepedes, whoſe virtues, in 
ſuch ſmall doſes, are very inſig- 
- nificant, In any of theſe forms, 
if the ſquills are freſh and juicy, 
there is no need of balſam, but 
as the maſs ſoon dries and hardens, 
it muſt be formed immediately 
into pills. 5 | 

Agreeably to the above re- 
marks in the former edition of 
this work, the college of Edin- 
burgh has now given the follow- 
ing improvement of this com- 
poſition, 


Take of i» y 
Gum ammoniacum, 4 
Cardamom ſeeds, in er, 
Freſh ſquills, each half an 
- ounce. | . 

Beat the ſquills and ammoniacum 


together in a marble mortar, 


: Take of 1. 


then add the cardamom ſeeds, 

and make the whole into a maſs. 
If the compound ſhould prove 
too ſtiff, ſoften it with a little 
balſam of Copaiba. 


8 


77 
3 * AD DYSENTERIAM., 
Pills againſt the dyſentery, 

Take of - * * Tr 

| Yellow wax, half an ounce; © 
Spermaceti, 
Japan earth, each one dramz 
Oil of cinnamon, twelve drops. 


Make them into a maſs, 


Fo A 2 wood 
0 at benefit for the e 
expreſſed in its title, at | fine 
time ſtrengthening the inteſtines; 
and covering them with a ſoft 
mucus, which defends them from 
being irritated by the acrimony 
of the humours. Each half dram 
of the maſs may be formed into 
five or fix pills for one or two 
doles. 


PiLuLE® PICEE, 
Tar pills. 
Take any quantity of tar, 'and 
mix with it as much powdered 


elecampane root as will reduce 


it to a proper thickneſs for be- 
ing formed into pills. 


Tus powder here mixed with 
the tar, though of no great virtue, 
is nevertheleis a very uſeful addi- 
tion, not only for procuring it a 
due conſiſtence for taking, but 
likewiſe as it divides the reſinous 
texture of the tar, and thus con- 
tributes to promote its ſolution by 
the animal juices. In the Edin- 
burgh infirmary, half a dram of 


the maſs, made into middle-ſized 


pills, is given every morning and 
evening, 15 diſorders of the breaſt, 
ſcurvies, &c. 


- PtLut® ROBORANTES., 
F 4 
Hard extract of Peruvian bark, 
one dram; | 
Salt of ſteel, ten grains; 
Oil of cinnamon, five drops; 
P p Balſam 
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8 In 2 lax late of the fibres, 


\ 


reduce them into a maſs, 


2. 
Take of " Re 
Olibanum, one dram ; | 
Styptic powder, two ſcruples ; 


Salt of feel, one ſcruple ; 


Syrup of ſugar, a ſufficient 
quantity to make them into a 


j * 


7 


debilities of the nervous ſyſtem, 


. and ſome decays of conſti tution, 
the firſt of theſe compoſitions is 
an effectual ſtrengthener and re- 


ſtorative: if the quantity above 
preſcribed is made into twenty 
ills, one or two of theſe may be 


taken for a doſe, and repeated 


twice a day. The other is a 
ſtronger ſtyptie, and is uſed for 
reſtraining immoderate alvine 
evacuations, and ſanguineous or 
ſerous diſcharges from remoter 
parts. ; | | 


"Take of : 

Aromatic ſpecies, | 3 
Extract of gentian, each one 
„unn: 

Extract of Peruvian bark, half 
aa dram; | 
Elixir of aloes, as much as will 
reduce them into a maſs. 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 
Balſam of Peru, as much as will 


Part IV. 

Tus pills are ſerviceable 
for warming and ſtrengthening a 
weak cold | Kara expelling fla- 
tulencies, and promoting digeſtion, 
If ten pills are made out of a 
dram of the maſs, two may be 
taken thrice a day, about an hour 
before meals. 


" P1LULA E SPERMATE ETI. 


Spermaceti pills, 
Take of - 


Spermaceti, one dram ; 

White ſugar-candy in powder, 
two drams; © 

Balſamic ſyrup, as much as is 

ſufficient. 

Grind the ſpermaceti with the 
ſugar, till they are pefectly 
mixed; then adding the ſyrup, 
rub them with a warm peſtle 
into an uniform maſs. 


Wu ſpermaceti cannot be 
commodiouſly exhibited in any 
other form, three or four moderate- 
ſized pills, made from this mafs, 
may be taken two or three times 
a day, in eroſions of the viſcera 
by acrimonious humours, tick- 
ling coughs, and. other like 
diſorders. | 
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Boluſes. 


Ouvand differ little in con- > 


ſiſtence from 4 * being 
only ſomewhat ſtiffer, ſo as to re- 
tain their figure without ſpreading 
or falling flat. 

This ferm is conyenient for 
the exhibition of the more power- 
ful medicines, which require their 
doſe to be exactly adjuſted, as the 
ſtronger alexipharmacs, cathartics, 
and opiates, As boluſes are chiefly 


and o i 
intended for immediate uſe, vola- 


tile ſalts, and other materials, which, 
if the maſs was to be kept, would 
Exhale or ſwell it, are frequently 
admitted into them. | 

The quantity of a bolus very 


ſeldom exceeds a diam: if the 
ingredients ate of the lighter kind, 


even this will be too bulky to be 
commodiouſly ſwallowed down. 


up with ſyrup ; a ſeruple or twenty- 
fix. grains of the powder, with 


as much ſyrup as will bring it 


to a due conſiſtence, makes a bolus 
ſufficiently large. | 
The more ponderous powders, 


as the mercurial ones, are common- 


ly. made up with conſerve ; ſyrups 
ſcarce holding them together. For 
the teſtaceous powders alſo an ad- 
dition of conſerve is uſed; though 
if made up with this alohe, they 
would be too bulky. 

Both the light and ponderous 
powders may be conveniently made 


up with mucilage, which increaſes . 


the bulk leſs than the other addi- 
tions, and occaſions them to paſs 
down more freely. 

The officinal . have 


no formula of this kind: moſt of the 


following compoſitions are taken 
from our hoſpitals, 


BoLvs ALEXIPHAR MACUS. 
Alexipharmac Bolus. 
Take of ; 4 3 | 

Compound powder of contrayer- 
a. half * ſcruple;, 
.* Syrup of wild poppies, a fuffi- 
cient quantity to make it into 
a bolus, | 


Take of x TE 1 f 

Contrayerva root, half a ſcruple; 
Syrup of alen, as — * is 
a Au cient. 


- 
. 
* 
= $ 
- * 
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Make them into a bolus. 


Take of - + $44 b 
| Virginian ſnakeroot, half a ſcru« 
pla; e 24.5 | 
ConfeRion of kermes, as much 
as is ſufficient, © | 


The ndr powders are made PO een 


4» 


E 


Virginian ſnakeroot, 
Contrayerva root, each eight 
n | 
Saffron, three grains; | 
Syrup of meconium, a ſufficient 
quantity to reduce them into 
a bolus. | 


| 5 
Take of 3 
Virginian ſnakeroot, fifteen 
grains; 8 | 


Caſtor, ten grains; , 
Syrup of ſugar, as much as is 

ſufficient. | 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 


Take of | 
Camphor, two grains; 
Saffron, five grains; 


Cordial confe&ion, one ſcruple. 


Mix and make them into a bolus. 


Pp 2 7. Take 
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Take of 


Make them into a bolus. 


Take of . 
Muſk, ten grains ; 


moniac, five grains; 
Thebaic extract, half a grain; 
Syrup of ſaffron, a ſufſicient 


quantity. 

Make them into & bolus. 

Tas boluſes are deſigued for 
low depreſſed fevers, in which me- 


dicines of this kind are generally 
preſcribed, for keeping up the vis 
vitz, raiſing the pulſe, and pro- 
moting a diaphoreſis. The compo- 
ſitions differ in ſtrength, nearly ac- 
_ cording to the order in which they 
ſtand. The two laſt are of 
power, and are deſigned chiefly for 
caſes accompanied with convul- 
ſive ſymptoms, which are often 
— them. 


Borus EX ALUuIN E. 


Take of * 
| Alum, 
Extract of Peruvian bark, 


Nutmeg, each ten grains; : 

Simple ſyrup, as much- as will 
reduce them into a proper 
conſiſtence for a bolus. ©. 


Tais compoſition is a way ſtron 
aſtringent, and as ſuch is u A with 
ſuccels in violent uterine hæmor- 


Medicinal Compoſitions: 


Camphor, two grains; 
Nite, 

- Contrayerva root, each ten 
Syrup of clove-july-flowers, as 
much as will e them into 

a bolus. 
| 8. 

Take of 

Muſk, ten grains; 


Cordial confection, one ſeruple. 


Salt of hartſhorp, or of ſal am- 


Part IV. 


rhages, and other immoderate ſecre- 
tions which require to be ſpeedily 


"reſtrained, It may be taken twice 


a day ; or if the flux is very vio- 
lent, every four or ſix hours, till it 
abates. a i 


Borus E cAurnoxR A- 


Syrup of marſhmallows, a ſuffi- 


cient quantity to make them 
into a bolus, 


Tuis is a very convenient form 
for the exhibition of camphor : 
this wk, - "(ok . thus 

ven by itſelf in large doſes, is a 
- ** the 1 and _ 
ly has ſo good effects as when 
mixed in ſmall quantities with nitre 


or other like ſubſtances, and fre- 


quently repeated. 


% 


Bolus E CASTOREO, 
Caſfer Bolus. 
Take of 


Caſtor, one ſcruple ; 

Salt of hartſhorn, five grains; 
or oil of hartſhorn, fiye drops; 
Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 


tity. 
Make them into a bolus. 


Tuis medicine is given in hyſte- 
rical and hypochondriacal diſor- 
ders, and likewiſe as an alexiphar- 
mac in fevers. Its virtues, which 
are 2 and unqueſtionable, ſeem 
to de more upon the fetid 
animal oil, or volatile ſalt, than 
on the drug from which it takes its 
name. | 


Boruvs CATHARTICUS, 

Take of 1. x 
Rhubarb, half a dram;. 

Solutive fyrup of roſes, a _ 

i © nt 


Purgative Bolus. 


Chap. 4. 
cient quantity to make a bo- 
Jus. 


f 2. 
Take of 


ns; 


Syrup of buckthorn, as much as 
of a due conſiſtence. 


Take of : 
Scammony, ten grains; 
Soluble tartar, one ſcruple; 
Soft extract of liquorice, a ſuffi- 
cient quantity. 

Let the ſcammony be well ground 
with the ſoluble tartar, then add 
the extract, and make them into 
a bolus. 


Take of 1 
Gam , 
Cryſtals of tartar, each eight 
grains; 


Syrup of ginger, a ſufficient 
quantity to reduce them into 
a bolus. 


Take of p 
Elaterium, two grains; 
Extract of jalap, half a ſcruple ; 
Cryſtals of tartar, one ſcruple ; 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
quantity to make them into 
a bolus. 


Tux virtues of theſe compoſi- 
tions are ſufficiently obvious ; the 
firſt is a mild purgative ; the two 
laſt too ſtrong to be in general ven- 
tured on; and the other two of jn- 
termediate degrees of ſtrength. 


- Botvs CATHARTICUS CUM 
2 — 
Turgatiue bolus with mercury. 
Take of I. * 
Jalap, one ſeruple; N k 
Mercurius dulcis, five grains; 


Boluſes; 


Solutive of roſes, as | 
n 
into a bolus. jus 


Gam 

Mercurius dulcis, | 

Aromatic ſpecies, each half a 
ſcruple ; 

Syrup of buckthorn, a ſufficient 
quantity to make a bolus, © 


Tux firſt of theſe compoſitions 
is a ſafe and mild mercurial cathar« 
tic: the ſecond is too ſtrong for 
general uſe. | ; „ 


. IR; 
Diapboretic bolus. 
Take of pak 
Compound powder of contra- 
yerva, 
Crude ſal ammoniac, each one 
ſeruple; 
Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to form them into a bolus, 


Tunis bolus is given in fevers, 
and other caſes where a diaphore - 
fis is to be promoted. Sal ammo- 
niac is for this purpoſe one of the 
moſt efficacious of the neutral ſalts. 
It requires, however, when thus 

2 a ſolid form, to be aſſiſted 
* warm diluents, frequently re- 

ated; which not only promote 
its action, but likewife prevent its 
ſitting uneaſy on the ſtomach, 


Borus DIVRETICUS, | 
X Diuretic bolus. "2M 
Take of 


Freſh ſquills, fix grains; 
Compound powder of arum, ten 
aces ** 
inger, ave 33 
Syrup EEE peel, a ſufficient 
quan . 
Make them into a bolus, 


Pp3 Tris 
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every morning in hydropic caſes, 
for promoting urine. He obſerves, 
that in theſe diſorders, diuretic. me- 
dicines vary greatly in their effects, 
thoſe, which anſwer ſufficiently -in 
one perſon, ug in another; and 
that the ſquill and its preparations 
are of all others thoſe which moſt 
generally ſucceed. 


Bol vs e 
5 Bolus agar dyſente 
Take of * * | | 
The cordial confection, 
French bole, each one ſeruple; 
Thebaic extract, one grain. 
Make them into a bolus. 


Tuts compoſition is excellently 
well calculated for the purpoſe ex- 

reſſed in its title. Dr. Mead aſ- 
Mes. Us, that he has never found 
any one medicine more effectual, 
either for reſtraining the flux, or 
healing the exulcerated membranes. 
Previous to the uſe of this or other 
like medicines, the firſt paſſages 
myſt be cleanſed by mild emetics 
and cathartics, as ipecacoanha and 
rhubarb. See page 586. 


Bolus EMMENAGOGVS»s 
*,  Emmenagogue bolus, 
Take of I. 
Socotorine aloes, eight grains; 
Saffron, four grains; 
Guinea pepper, two grains; 
Oil of ſavin, two drops; 
Conſerve of rue, as much as is 


due conſiſtencce. 


Ts th 
Take of 
Salt of ſteel, one grain; 
Myrrh, half a ſcruple; 
Cordial confection, fifteen grains. 
Make them into a bolus. 


Take of * 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 
TI compoſition is reecm- 


ſufficient to reduce them into a 


Part IV. 
Freſh ſquills, four grains; | 
Eſſential oil of pepper-mint; two 
drops ; ; 
Conſerve of orange peel, as much 


as is ſufficient to make them 
into a bolus. 


AlL theſe are medicines of great 

wer for promoting or Fxcitipg 
he menſtrual flux. The two h 
are calculated for lax phlegmatic 
habits ; the third, for perſons of a 
ſanguine temperament, where chas. 


ly beate medicines cannot be born. 


* 5 an e 

: ebrifuge bolus. 

Taks of | © 
Peruvian bark, one ſcruple; 
Caſcarilla, half a ſcruple; 
Mucilage of quince ſeeds, a ſufti- 

cient quantity 'to make them 
into a bolus. 


Tits elegant compoſition is ex- 
cellently well adapted to the cure 
of intermittent fevers; and may be 
ziven in caſes where the Peruvian 

k by itſelf would be lefs 3m 
Where aromatics, chalybeates, bit- 
ters, &c. are alſo requiſite, they are 
either to be premiſed, or occcaſion- 


ally interpoſed. See page 196. 


Bol us HYSTERICUS, 
Hyſteric bolus. 
Take of | 


Muſk, 

Aſafetida, each fix grains; 
Caſtor, half a fcruple ; 

Syrup of ſaffron, as much as is 

ſufficient to make them into a 
bolus, A * 

Tunis medicine is a very well con- 
trived one ſor the purpoſe expreſſed 
in 2 title. It is of great ſervice 
both in hyſterical and hypochon- 
driacal diſorders; and often gives 
relief in the depreſſions, faintings, 


flatulent colics, head - achs, and 


ö ther ſymptoms, attending them 
Black hellebore root, eight grains; 6 I; 


2 


— 


—_— . 
It may be taken twice a day, along 
with any ſuitable liquor. 


Borus 1LIACUS. 


Jiac bulus. 
Take of 


Cathartic extract, one ſcruple 3 
Thebaic extract, one grain. 
Make them into a bolus. 


Tas bolus is preſcribed by Dr. 
Mead, for eaſing the pain, and pro- 
curing ſtools, in the iliac paſſion, 
and * belly-ach; where the ir- 
ritating cathartics, exhibited by 
themſelves, are thrown up by vo- 
mit. The uſe of this medicine is 
to be preceded by plentiful bleed- 
ing, and accompanied with purga- 
tive glyſters of the more acrid kind; 
and its operation promoted by in- 
fuſion of ſena mixed with a little of 
the elixir ſalutis, or tincture of ſena. 


Bolus MERCURIALIS, 


Mercurial 'bolus. 
Take of 


Calomel, from five to fifteen 
grains; 
Conſerve of roſes, half a dram. 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 


Tuis bolus is given every night, 
or oftener, for raiſing a ſalivation, 
in venereal, and other diſorders, 


which require that herculean ope- 


ration. It is likewiſe taken at 
night as an alterative, to be car- 
ried off next morning by a cathar- 
tic : mercurials exhibited in this 
manner, have generally better ef- 
feas than when joined with pur- 
gatives directly. 


Bolus MERCURIALIS EMETICUS. 
5 Emetic mercurial bolus. 
Take of LE 
Yellow emetic mercury, fix 
grains ; 
Conſerve of roſes, a ſufficient 
quantity. ; 
Make them into a bolus. 


 Boluſes. 
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T#1s ſtrong emetic is given in 
venereal and le prous diſeaſes; par- 
ticularly in the caſe of foul ulcers 
of long ſtanding, the cleanſing and 
cure of which are frequently pro- 
moted by it. The violence of its 
operation limits its uſe to robuſt 
conſtitutions, 


Bolus PECTORALIS, 
Pectoral bolus. 
Take of 


_  Spermaceti, fifteen grains; 
Gum ammoniacum, ten grains; 
Salt of hartſhorn, five grains; 
Simple ſyrup, as much as is ſuf- 

| ficient. | 

Mix and make them into a bolus, 


In colds of long ſtanding, old 
coughs, aſthmas, and beginning 
— . this bolus 9 
gives relief; eſpecially if bleeding 
is premiſed, and repeated, if ne- 
ceſſary, at proper intervals. 7 


Bolus RHEI CUM MERCURIO. 


Bolus of rhubarb "with mercury. 
Take : 
Choice rhubarb, twenty - five 
ns; ; 


Calomel, five grains; 
Simple ſyrup, as much as will 
form them into a bolus. 


Tris is a very mild mercurial 
purgative. It is given to deſtroy 
worms, and in-cacheCtic, chlorotic, 
and other like diſorders. 


Borus RHEUMATICUS, 
| Rheumatic bolus. , 
Take of 


Extract of guaiacum, half a 
dram ; ; 

Salt of hartſhorn, ſeven grains; 

Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
e | a - 


ty. 
Make them into a bolus. 


In chronical rheumatiſms, whe- 
ther the remains of a rheumatic fe- 
Pp 4 ver, 


- cathartic and diaphoretic. 
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ver, or a Continuation of pains 


that proceeded at firſt from ne- 
glected colds, this bolus has been 
given with effects, once a 
week or oftener; the patient _ 
ing warm, and drinking warm li- 
quors, to promote its —_— 
ts 
uſe ought to be accompanied by 
venzſeQion, which is to be repeat- 
ed every eight or ten days as long 
as the blood is ſizy. This medi- 
Cine 1s likewiſe exhibited in ſciatic, 
arthritic, and other pains not ac- 
companied with a ſizineſs of blood: 
in theſe it mach more frequently 
fails than in the true rheumatiſm. 


Bolus $SCILLITICUS, 
Scillitic bolus. 
Take of 
Freſh ſquills, twelve grains; 
Aromatic ſpecies, half a ſcruple; 
Oil of pepper-mint, one drop, 
Beat them well together into an 
uniform maſs, of a due conſiſt- 
ence for a bolus. 


Tuis is a warm, ſtimulating, 
and —_ medicine, and 
may be given to t advanta 
in caſcs Eos 2 ä 2 
cretions are obſtructed or ſuppreſſed 
from a viſcidity or flaggiſhneſs of 
the juices. The efficacy of the 
{quills is promoted by the addi- 
onal ingredients, which at the 
e time warm and ftrengthen 


the ſtomach and inteſtines, and 


revent the compoſition from be- 
ing thrown up by yomit, which 
this quantity of ſquills, given by 
itſelf. wauld in many conſtitutions 


N | 
Borus THERIACALIS., 
Treacle bolus. 
Take of ad 


* Therijaca, two ſeruples; 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


Take of 


Part IV. 
Salt of hartſhorn, ſeven grains; 
Camphor, three grains. 

Mix and form them into a bolus. 


Ca uro and ſalt of hartſhorn, 
when thus joined with opiates, 
have in many caſes better effects 
than .if exhibited by themſelves, 
their diaphoretic virtue being 
greatly promoted by the relaxation 
which the opium occaſions. The 
quantity of theriaca in this bolus 
contains ſomewhat more than a 
quarter of à grain of opium. 


Botus $UDORIFICUS. 
Sudoriſic bolus. 
Take of : 


Camphor, five grains; 


Thebaic extract, one grain; 

Syrup of orange peel, a ſuffi- 
cient quantity to reduce them 
into a bolus, | 


Turs medicine is one of the 
moſt effectual ſudorifics, generally 
exciting a copious ſweat. In many 
caſes, where this intention is to 
be anſwered, whether acute or 
chronical, it may be given to 
great advantage. 


Borus TEREBINTHINATUS, 
T urpentine bolus. 
Chio turpentine, one ſeruple; 
Powdered liquorice, a ſufficient 
quantity. p | 
Make them into a bolus. 


| Tunis is a convenient form for 
the exhibition of ntine, the 
liquorice powder anſwering the 


ſame intention here as the elecam- 


pane root in the pilulæ picee, page 
577. | . : = n 
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Electaries. 


LscrARIES are compoſed 
chiefly of powders mixed up 
with ſyrups, &c. into ſuch a conſiſt- 
ence, that the ers may not ſe- 
arate in keeping, that a doſe may 
eafily taken up on the point of 
a knife, and not prove too ſtiff to 
ſwallow. | 
Electaries receive chiefly the 
milder alterative medicines, and 
ſuch as are not ungrateful to the 
palate. The more powerful drugs, 
as cathartics, emetics, opiates, 
and the like, (except in officinal 
electaries to be diſpenſed by 
weight) are ſeldom truſted in this 
form, on account of the uncertain- 
ty of the doſe; diſguſtful ones, 
acrids, bitters, fetids, cannot be 
conveniently taken in it; nor is 
the form of an electary well fitted 
for the more ponderous ſubſtances, 
as mercurials, theſe being apt to 
ſubſide in keeping, unleſs the 
compoſition is made too ſtiff, 
The lighter powders require 
thrice their weight of honey, or 
ſyrup boiled to the thickneſs of 
honey, to make them into the con- 
, iſtence of an electary; of ſyrups 
of the common conſiſtence, twice 
the weight of the powders is ſuffi- 
cient. | | 
Where the common ſyrups are 
employed, it is neceſſary to add 
likewiſe a little conſerve, to pre- 
vent the compound from drying 
too ſoon. Electaries of Peruvian 
bark for inſtance, made up with 
ſyrup alone, will often in a day 
or two grow too dry for taking. 
Some powders, eſpecially thoſe 
of the leſs grateful kind, are more 
convemently made up with muci- 
, | 


lages than with ſyrups, hon 

— The — latter ick 
about the mouth and fauces, and 
thus occaſion the taſte of the me- 
dicine to remain for a conſiderable 
time; whilſt mucilages paſs free- 
ly, without leaving any taſte in 
the mouth. A little ſoft extract 
of liquorice, joined to the muci- 
lage, renders the compoſition ſuffi- 
ciently grateful, without the in- 
conveniencies of the more adhe- 


five ſweets. 


The quantity of an electary di- 
rected at a time, in extemporane- 
ous preſcription, 1s rarely leſs than 
an ounce, or more than three 
ounces, $7 


General rules for making eleftarits. 


I . < : 
The rules already laid down 
for decoctions and powders in 
general, are likewiſe to be 
obſerved in making decoctions 
and powders — electaries [CZ.] 


Gums, inſpiſſated juices, and ſuch 
other ſubſtances as are not pul- 
verable, ſhould» be diſſolved in 
the liquor preſcribed : then add 
the powders by little and little, 

and keep the whole briſkly ſtir- 
ring, ſo as to make an equable 
— uniform mixture [Z.] 

III. 

Aſtringent electaries, and ſuch as 
have pulps of fruits in their 
compoſition, ſhould be prepar- 

ed only in ſmall quantities at a 

time [E.] 

For aſtringent medicines loſe 

greatly of their virtue, on being 

; kept 
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| kept in this form, and the pulps 
of fruits are apt to become ſour. 


The ſuperfluous moiſture of the 
' pulps ſhould be exhaled over a 
gentle fire, before the other in- 
gredients are — to them [E.] 


EleQaries, if grow dry in 
keeping, — = reduced to 
the due confiſtence, with the ad- 
dition of a little Canary wine; 
IL. E.] and not with ſyrup or 
oney: by this means, the doſe 
will be leaſt uncertain; a 
. circumſtance deſerving particu- 
lar regard, in thoſe eſpecially 
- which are made up with ſyrup, 
and contain a large quantity of 
opium, as the confe&io Pauli 
and philonium [L. 


ELECTUARIUM ad 
- .,, DYSENTERICOS. 


Antidyſenteric electary. 


Edinb. 

Take of | 

2 confection, two ounces ; 
catelli's balſam (beaten up 
with a ſufficient quantity of 
yolk of eggs) one ounce ; 

Powdered rhubarb, half an 
ounce ; | 


: Syrup of marſhmallows, a ſuffi- 


cient quantity, 
Mix and make them into an elec- 
tary. 


Tars compoſition 13 extremely 
well contrived for the purpoſe ex- 
preſſed in its title. Aſtringents 
or opiates by themſelves rarely have 
place in dyſenteries, even after the 
firſt paſſages have been evacuated 
by an emetic or a full doſe of 
rhubarb : they eaſe the pain and 
moderate the flux for a time, but 
the ſhort relief is apt to be follow- 
ed by dangerous or even fatal con- 
ſequences from the retention of the 


acrid and corrupted humours. The 


3 # 
x 
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rhubarb, which the college of 
Edinburgh has now added from 
the practice of the infirmary, in 
good meaſure prevents this accu- 
mulation, without much counter- 
acting the ſalutary effects of the 
other materials: in many caſes, 
however, it may ſtill be neceſſary 
to interpoſe that laxative drug by 
itſelf. The doſe of the el 

is the bulk of a large nutmeg, 
once or twice a day, according to 
the urgency of the ſymptoms. 
One dram contains about one- 
ſixth part of a grain of opium. 


ELECTARIUM e BACCIS 
LAURI. 


2 lectary 75 — 1 


Take of 
Rue leaves dried, 
Caraway ſeeds, 
Parſley ſeeds, 
Bay- berries, each one ounce; 
Sagapenum, half an ounce; 
Black pepper, 
Ruſſia caſtor, each two drams; 
Clariſied honey, thrice the 
weight of the powdered ſpe- 


cies; 
Mix the ſpecies with the honey, 
and make them into an eleCtary. 


Tais compoſition is ſometimes 
taken, in flatulent colics and 
hyſterical diſorders, from a ſcruple 
to two drams: but its principal 


uſe is in carminative glyſters, nor 


15 it often employed in theſe. The 
college of Edinburgh have entire- 


ly dropt it. 


ELECTARIUM e CASIA, 
| Electary of caſia, 
Lond. 


Take of 
Solutive ſyrup of roſes, 
Pulp of caſia, freſh extracted, 
each half a pound; 
Manna, two ounces ; 


Pulp 


Chap. 5; 
Pulp of tamarinds, one ounce. 
Grind the-manna in a mortar, and, 
with a gentle heat, diſſolve it 
in the . then add the 
pulps, and continue the heat 
until the whole is reduced to a 

due conſiſtence. 


pPlAcASSIA. 


Edinb. 

Take of 
Pulp of caſia, twelve ounces; 
Pulp of tamarinds, fix ounces ; 
Calabrian manna, eight ounces ; 
Syrup of pale roſes, one pound. 
Diſſolve the manna in warm wa- 
ter, ſtrain the ſolution, and eva- 
porate it, along with the Graf. 
over a gentle fire, to the conſiſt- 
ence of honey: then mix in the 
pulps, ſo as to make the whole 
into an uniform electary, accord- 

ing to art. 


Tusk compoſitions are very 
convenient officinals, to ſerve as a 
baſis for purgative electaries and 
other like purpoſes ; as the pulp- 
ing a ſmall quantity of the fruits, 


r extemporanequs preſcription, 


is ſufficiently troubleſome : the ta- 
marinds give them a pretty taſte, 
and do not ſubje& them, as might 
be expected, to turn ſour; after 
ſtanding for four months, the com- 
ſition was found no ſourer than 
when firſt made up. They are 
likewiſe uſefully taken by them- 
ſelves, in the quantity of two -or 
three drams occaſionally, for gent- 
ly looſening the belly in coſtive 
habits. * | 


ELECTARIUM LENITIVUM, 
Lenitive electary. 


| Lond. 
Take of 
. Figs, one pound; 
Sena, eight ounces ; 
Pulp of tamarinds, 


Pulp of caſia, 


Electaries. 8 


Pulp of French prunes, each half 
2 pound; | 4s? 
Coriander ſeeds, four ounces ; 
Liquorice, three ounces ; 
Double-refined ſugar,twopounds 
and a half. | 

Pulverize the ſena along with the 
coriander ſeeds, and fift out ten 
ounces of the powder: the re- 
mainder is to be boiled with the 
gs and liquorice, in four pints 
of water, to one half; then 
ſtrain and preſs out the liquor, 
and evaporate it to the weight 
of a pound and a half, or ſyme- 
what leſs: in this diſſolve the 
ſugar, ſo as to make it into a 
ſyrup, and add this ſyrup, by 
little and little to the pulps : 
laſtly, mix in the powder before 
ſeparated by the ſieve. 


Tuts electary may be occaſion- 
ally taken to the quantity of a nut- 
meg or more, for looſeniag the 
belly in coſtive babits. It Is fre- 


ly employed in glyſters, 
ough for that uſe the following 
is rather more convenient. . 

* 


Zdinb. 
Take of | 
Sena, four ounces ; 
Liquorice, two ounces; _ 
Coriander feeds, one ounce ; 
Pulp of prunes, one pountt ; 
tamarinds, 13 
caſia, each half a pound; 
White ſugar, ſix pounds; 
Boiling water, four pints. 
Infuſe the ſena, liquorice, and 
coriander ſeeds in the water, 
in a cloſe veſſel, for a night: 
out and ſtrain the ** 
and boil it with the ſugar 
to the conſiſtence of a thick 
ſyrup : then add the pulps, 
and mix the whole. well to. 
ther, 


into an electary. | 


Tuts 


337 


ſo as to make them 


Pi 


— 


_ electary is much prefera- 


ble, for glyſters, to thoſe which 


have powders in their compoſition. 
It is now freed from ſome ſuper- 
fuous ingredients which were left 
in it at — reviſals; viz. po- 
roots, French mercury 
leaves, fenugreek ſeeds, and linſeed. 
Honey is exchanged for ſugar, 
which is leſs apt to grow ſour in 
keeping: perhaps melaſſes would 
be preferable to either, as it coin- 
cides with the intention, and is 
not only of itſelf inapt to ferment, 
but likewiſe prevents ſuch ſub- 
ſtances as are this way diſpoſed, 
from running into fermentation. 


ELECTUARIUM 
PECTORALE, 
Pectoral eleftary. 

: Edinb. , 

Take of | 
Rob of elder berries, two 
ounces ; | : 

Spermaceti diſſolved in a ſuffi- 
Cient quantity of yolk of eggs, 
half an ounce; 
Flowers of benzoine, one dram; 
Balſamic ſyrup, as much as is 
ſufficient to make the other 
ingredients into an electary. 


Tuis is a very uſeful medicine 


in tickling coughs and common 
colds, calculated both to obtund 


acrimony and promote expectora- 
tion. It may be uſed two or three 
times a day, in doſes of about 
the quantity of a ſmall nutmeg. 
Taken to the bulk of a large nut- 
meg, at bed - time, it generally, 
not only relieves the breaſt, but 
tends to procure a ſalutary dia- 
phoreſis or ſweat in the night. 
It is here improved from the form- 
er editions, by ſubſtituting rob of 
- elder berries to conſerve of roſes, 
and ſpermaceti to compound pow- 
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ELECTARIDM e 
N — a IO. 
lefary A 

Take of 
Scammony, an ounce and a half; 
Cloves, 5 
Ginger, each ſix drams; | 
Eſſential oil of caraway ſeeds, 

half a dram; 
Honey, half a pound. 

Let the ſpices be ground together, 
and mixed with the honey; then 
add the powdered ſcammony, 
and afterwards the oil, 


Ta1s eleQary is a warm, briſk - 
purgative. It is a reform of the 
electuarium caryocoſtinum of our pre- 
ceding diſpenſatories, a compoſi- 
tion which was greatly complained 
of, as being inconvenient to take, 
on account of the largeneſs of its 
doſe. A dram and a half of this, 
which contains fifteen grains of 
ſcammony, is equivalent to half 
an ounce of the other. 


ELECTARIUM e SCORDIO. 
Electary . ſcordium, commonly 
called Diaſcordium. 


Lond. X 
Take of 
The ſpecies of ſcordium with 
opium, any quantity 
Syrup of meconium, boiled to 
the conſiſtence of honey, thrice 
as much by weight. 
Mix the ſpecies with the ſyrup, ſo 
as to make an electary. 


Id our former diſpenſatories, 
the ſpecies were- ordered to be 
made up with honey: this is now 
exchanged for a ſyrup, more a- 
greeable to the intention of the- 
medicine, which is that of an o- 
piate aſtringent, whilſt honey is 
manifeſtly ont and detergent. 
It is not perhaps neceſſary, for the 
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der of gum tragacanth. purpoſes of ſhops, to _ 
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Chap. 5: 
the ſpecies into an electary at all: 
by keeping in this form, the in- 
gredients loſe greatly of their aro- 
matic flavour and aſtringency, be- 
coming ſoft and ſmooth upon the 
palate; and the red colour, im- 
parted by the bole, decays. The 
London college have therefore very 
juſtly ordered them to be kept in 
wder as well as in an electary; 
and directed the powder both with 
and without opium, for different 
occaſions. See Species e ſcordio, and 
Pulvis e bolo, cum and fine opio. 
Either of theſe powders may be 
made up extemporaneouſly into an 


electary, with any ſyrup that ſhall 


be jud roper. 
Bator 3 was intended by 


its author Fracaſtorius for an anti- 
ſtilential; but we have been ſo 
bs y as to have little occaſion for 


medicines in that intention; nor 


could this be anywiſe depended on. 
It is a moderately warm aſtringent 
and opiate ; and in this light only 
is cdnſidered by the preſent prac- 
tice. One grain of opium is con- 


tained in nine ſcruples of the elec- 


_ tary; 

The ſpecies ? ſcordio, which make 
the baſis of this electary, contain, 
as we have already ſeen (page 556) 
' ſeveral ſuperfluous ingredients; 
for though the London college has 
given a judicious reformation of 
the powder, under the title of 
Pulvis e belo, the electary is made 
with the powder unreformed ; 
partly, that no material alteration 
might be made in a medicine, 
which is ſo much depended on, 
and whoſe effects have been ſo 
long experienced ;, and partly be- 
cauſe the phyſician, if he prefers 
the pulvis e bolo, may direct an 
electary to be made with it in 
extemporaneous preſcription. In 


the Edinburgh pharmacopceia, this 
medicine is not ordered to be kept 
in powder, but the electary is re- 
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formed to a great degree of ele- 
gance and ſimplicity. And as 
the ingredient from which it re- 
ceceived its name, being a very 
unimportant one, 1s now omitted, 
the compoſition is diſtinguiſhed by 
another title, viz, 


CONFECTIO JAPONICA. 


aponic confettion..- 
2 
Take of 


Japan earth, three ounces ; 
ormentil root, | 
Nutmeg, | 
Olibanum, each two ounces ; 
Opium diſſolved in a ſufficient 
uantity of Canary wine, one 
am and a half; | 
Syrup of dry roſes, boiled to 
the thickneſs of honey, thrice 
the weight of the powders. 
Mix and make them into an elec- 
tary, which ſupplies the place 
of diaſcordium. 


Tux ingredients in this electa- 
ry ſeem extremely well choſen, 
and are ſo proportioned to one 
another, that the quantity of o- 
pium is the ſame as in the diaſcor- 
dium of the former pharmaco- 
pœias of Edinburgh, viz. one 
grain in ten ſeruples. 


 BALSAMUM LOCATELLI. 
Locatell”s balſam. 

3 Lond. 

Take of 
Oil olive, one pint; 
Straſburgh turpentine, _ 
Yellow wax, each half a pound ; 
Red ſaunders, fix drams. 

Melt the wax over a gentle fire, 
with ſome part of the oil; then 
add the reſt of the oil, and the 
turpentine ; afterwards mix in 
the ſaunders, and keep them 
ſtirring together, until the mix- 
ture is grown cold, . 

Edinb, 


———___———— 
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$90 5 
"0 5 Edinb. 
Take of 
Yellow wax, one pound; 
Oil olive, a pint and a half; 


Chio or Straſburg turpentine, a a 


pound and a half ; | 
Balſam of Pern, two ounces ; 
Dragons blood, in powder, one 


Ounce. 


Melt the wax in the oil over a gen- 


tle fire, then add the turpentine ; 
and having taken them from the 
fire, mix in the balſam of Peru 
and dragons blood, keeping 
them continually ſtirring till 
grown cold. 


Da acoxs blood gives a more 
elegant colour to this compoſition 
than red ſaunders, though on ano- 
ther account it is ſomewhat leſs 
Proper, having been found, when 
iſſolved in oil, to communicate 
ſome degree of heat and pungency, 
qualities quite a to the in- 
tention of the medicine. 
balſam is uſed in internal bruiſes 
and hæmorrhages, eroſions of the 
inteſtines, dyſenteries, and in ſome 
kinds of coughs and afthmas: the 
doſe is from two ſcruples to two 
drams: it may be commodiouſly 
taken with about double its weight 
of conſerve of roſes; as directed 
hereafter in page 598. Some 
have likewiſe applied it external- 
ly, for deterging and incarnating 
recent wounds and ulcers. 


BALSAMUM- CEPHALICUM, 
Cephalic. balſam. 
1 Edinb. 
Take of 
Expreſſed oil of nutmegs, one 
dounce; 
Diſtilled oil of cloves, 
of lavender, 
of roſemary, each half a 
dram; 
of amber, half a ſcruple; 
Balſam of Peru, one dram. 
Liquefy the oil of nutmegs in a 
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ſilver veſſel; and when taken 

from the fire, mix into it the di- 

ſtilled oils and the balſam, ac- 
cording to art. S 


Tuis medicine is recommended 
to be rubbed on the temples, and 
on paralytic limbs, for warming 
the and comforting the 
nerves; and to be ſmelt to, for 
refreſhing and enlivening the ſpi- 
rits. Some have alſo given it in- 
wardly as a warm cordial, in lan- 
guid caſes, and in debilities of the 
nervous ſyſtem. There are abun- 
dance of preparations of this kind 
in foreign pharmacopeias, com- 
poſed each of only one eſſential 
oil, incorporated with the expreſs. 
ed oil of nutmegs ; which laſt is 
to be previouſly freed from its fla- 
vour (by diſtillation with water) 
that the ſmell of the former may 
not be injured thereby: in the 
room of this prepared ſebaceous 
matter, a mixture of white wax 
and oil olive might be uſed. In 
the practical chemiſtry, a general 
proceſs is given for the making of 
theſe kinds of preparations, un- 
der the title of | 


| BarSAMUM ODORIFERUM, 
An odoriferous balſam. 

Take of 
Oil olive, 
White bees wax, each two ounces. 

Put the oil into a China baſon, pla- 
ced in a pan of boiling water, 
and ſlice the wax into it. Stir 
them together with a clean 

' knife, or ſmall ſpatula, till the 
wax 1s melted: then remove the 
veſlel out of the hot water, and 
when the matter begins to thick- 
en, drop in four drams of any 

 odoriferous eſſential oil, as that 
of cinnamon, nutmegs, mace, 
lemon peel, rhodium, lavender, 
roſemary, &c. or of a mixture 

of two or three of theſe oils: to 

which 
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which may be added one dram that of the medicine in great mea- 


of eſſence of ambergris, which 
will heighten the ſmell of the 
oils, without communicating any 
of its own. Keep the whole 
conſtantly ſtirring, that they may 
be perfectly mixed; and as ſoon 
as this is done, plunge the veſ- 
ſel into cold water, to prevent 
the diſſipation of the eſſential 
oils. 


Tusk kinds of balſams may 


be made of any colour, ſo as to 


reſemble in this reſpe& alſo, as 
well as in ſmell, the vegetable, 
from which the eſſential oil, you 
make uſe of, was drawn. A little 
of the pigment, called by the 
painters ſap-green, being prev1- 
ouſly ground with the oil olive, 
will give a fine green ; a little cin- 
nabar, a ſcarlet; turmeric, a lemon 
colour; Pruſſian blue, a violet; 


and cochineal, a fine purpliſh hue. 


CONFECTIO CARDIACA. 
Cordial confection. 


Edin 
Take of 
Conſerve of roſemary 
three ounces; | 
Candied nutmegs, one ounce 
and a half; 
Candied ginger, fix drams ; 
Compound powder of contrayer- 
va, half an ounce; 
Oil of cinnamon, fifteen drops; 
Syrup of orange peel, as much 
as is ſufficient. 
Mix them into an eleQary, ac- 
cording to art. 


owers, 


Tris electary, though very 
different in compoſition, is nearly 
ſimilar in vritue to that formerly 
deſcribed under the ſame name, 
Page 414. Particular care ought 
to be had in the choice of the eſ- 
ſential oil, for on its goodneſs, 
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ſure depends. 


CONFECTIO. PAULINA. 
The confettion called Paulina. 


| Lond. 

Take of | 
Coſtus, or in its ſtead zedoary, 
Cinnamon, | 
Long pepper,. 

Black pepper, 

Storax, | 

Galbanum, & ſtrained, 

Opium, 

Ruſſia caftor, each two ounces; 

Simple ſyrup, boiled to the con- 
ſiſtence of honey, thrice the 
weight of che other ingredi- 
ents. 

Warm the ſyrup, and carefull 
mix with it the opium firſt diſ- 
ſolved in wine: gradually add 
this mixture, whilſt it continues 
warm, to the ſtorax and galba- 
num previouſly melted toge- 
ther; and afterwards ſprinkle 
in the other ſpecies reduced into 
powder. 


Tuis is the cONFECT1O AR- 
CHIGENI1S of our former diſpen- 
ſatory, brought back to its firſt 
form and author. It is a warm 
opiate medicine, and as ſuch is 
ſometimes made uſe of in practice: 
thirty-two grains contain one grain 
of opium. | , 


MITHRIDATIUM, five - 
CONFECTIO DAMOCRATIS. 
Mithridate, or the confettion of 
| ates. $9 

Lond. 

Take of . 
Cinnamon, fourteen drams; 
Myrrh, eleven drams; 
Agaric, 1 1 * 

Indian nard, = 
Ginger, i 7 N 

a 

| = ; 

Frank- 
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Frankincenſe, 


Chio turpentine, each ten drams; 
Camels hay, 


Coſtus, or in its ſtead zedoary, 
Indian leaf, or in its ſtead mace, 


22 

ng pepper, 

Hartwort ſeeds, 

Hypociſtis, 

Storax ſtrained, 

Opopanax, 

Galbanum ſtrained, 

Opobalſam; or in its ſtead ex- 
preſſed oil of nutmegs, 

Ruſſia caſtor, each one ounce; 


Poley mountain, 
Scordium, 


| Carpobalſam, or in its ſtead cu- 


bebs, 


White pepper 
Candy carrot bed. 


ZBdellium ftrained, each ſeven 


drams; 
Celtic nard, 
Gentian root, 
Dittany of Crete, 
Red roſes, 


- Macedonian parſley ſeed, 


Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 


Sweet fennel ſeed, 


Gum Arabic, 


Opium ſtrained, each five drams; 


Calamus aromaticus, 


Wild valerian root, 


Aniſeed, 


Sagapenum, ſtrained, each three 


ms; 


Meum athamanticum, 


St. John's wort, 
Acacia, or in its ſtead terra Ja- 
ponica, 


Bellies of ſkinks, each two 


drams and a half; 


* Clarified honey, "thrice the 


weight of all the other in- 


gredients. 
Worn the hon „and mix with it 

iſfolved in wine; 
—* > my» ſtorax, - banum, tur- 
- pentine and opobalſam (or ex- 


- oil of nutmegs) together 
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in another veſſel, continually 
ſtirring them about, to prevent 
their burning; with theſe fo 
melted, mix the hot honey, at 
firſt by ſpoonfuls, and afterwards 
in larger quantities at a time; 
when the whole is grown al- 
moſt cold, add by degrees the 


_ ſpecies e reduced into pow- . 


THERIACA ANDROMACHI. 


Venice treacle, 
Lond. 


Troches of ſquills, half a pound; 


Long pepper 
Opium frained, 


Take of 


Vipers dried, each three ounces; 


Cinnamon, - 

Opobalſam, or in its ſtead ex- 
preſſed oil of nutmegs, each 
two ounces ; 

Agaric, 

Florence orris root, 

Scordium, 

Red roſes, 

Navew ſeeds, 

Extract of liquorice, each! an 
ounce and a half; 

Indian nard, 

Saffron, 

Amomum, | 

Myrrh, 

Coſtus, or in its ſtead zedoary, 


Camels hay, each one ounce ; 


Cinquefoil root, 

Rhubarb, 

Ginger, 

Indian leaf, or in its ſtead mace, 
Dittany of Crete, 

Horehound leaves, 


Calamint leaves, 


Stechas, 
Black pepper, 


Macedonian parſley fad; 
Olibanum, 8 


Chio turpentine, 
Wild valerian root, n fix 


drams ; 
Gentian root, 


Celtic 


Chap. 5. 
Celtic nard, | 
Spignel, | 
Poley mountain 
St. John's wort uses 
_ Groundpine . | 
Germander tops, with the ſeed, 
Carpobalſam, or in its ſtead cu- 
1 bebs, 51 8 4 
Aniſeed, 
Sweet fennel ſeed, | 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 
Biſhops weed 
Hartwort ſeeds, 
Treacle muſtard j 
Hypociſtis, 


Acacia, or in its ſtead Japan 
» 
Gum Arabic, 
Storax N MB 
Sa num ſtrained, ; 
12 Lemnia, or in its ſtead 
bole armenic or French bole, 
Green vitriol calcined, each half 
an ounce ; 
Small (or in its ſtead, the long) 
birthwort root, | 
Leſſer centaury tops, 
Candy carrot ſeed, 
Opopanax, 
Galbanum ftrained, 
Ruſſia caſtor, 
Jews pitch, or in its ſtead white 
amber prepared, | 
Calamus aromaticus, each two 
drams ; 
Clarified honey, 
22 of all che other in- 
gredients. > 
Let theſe ingredients be mixed to- 
gether, after the ſame manner 
as directed in making the mi- 
thridate, 


. 


thrice the 


| 393 
mation of mithridate, made by An- 
dromachus, phyſician to Nero: the 


mithridate itſelf is ſaid to have 


been found in the cabinet of Mi- 
thridates king of Pontus. The firſt 
publiſhers of this pompous arca- 
num were very extravagant in their 
commendations of its virtues ; the 
principal of which was made to 
conſiſt in its being a moſt powerful 
preſervative againſt all kinds of 
venom : whoever took a proper 
22 in a morning, was en- 

ured from being poiſoned during 
that whole day: this was confirm< 
ed by the example of its ſuppoſed 
inventor, who, as Celſus informs 
us, was by its conſtant ufe ſo for- 
tified againſt the - commonly-re- 
puted poiſons, that none of them 
would have any effect upon him 
when he wanted their aſſiſtance. 
But the notions. of poiſons, which 
prevailed in thoſe ruder ages, were 
manifeſtly erroneous. Before ex- 
perience had furniſhed mankind 
with a competent knowledge of 
the powers of ſimples, they were 
under perpetual alarms from an 
apprehenſion of poiſons, and bu- 
fied themſelves in contriving com- 
poſitions which ſhould counteract 
their effects, accumulating toge- 
ther all thoſe ſubſtances which they 
imagined to be poſſeſſed of any de- 
gree of alexipharmac power, Hence 
proceed the voluminous antidotes 


. which we meet with in the writ- 


ings of the ancient phyſicians: 
yet it does not appear, that they 
were acquainted with any real poi- 
ſon, except the cicuta, aconitum, 


and bites of venomous beaſts ; and 


Tus celebrated eleRaries are 
almoſt the only remains, which 
the late reformation has left in the 
| ſhops, of the wild exuberance of 
compoſition, which the ſuperſti- 
tion of former ages brought into 
vogue. The theriaca is a refor- 


to theſe they knew of no antidote 
whatever, Even admitting the rea- 


lity of the poiſons, and the effica- 


cy of the ſeveral. antidotes ſepa- 
rately, the compoſitions could no 
more anſwer the purpoſes expected 


_ from them, than the accumulating 
of all the medicinal fimpks into 


24 


otze 


, | 
one form could make a remedy 
againſt all diſeaſes. 

Yet notwithſtanding the abſur- 
dity in the original intention of 
theſe medicines, ahd their enor- 
mity in point of ' compoſition ; as 
they contain ſeveral powerful ma- 
terials, whoſe virtues, though 
greatly prejudiced, yet are not de- 

oyed, by their multiplicity and 
contrariety; the compounds have 
deen found, from repeated expe- 
rience, to produce very conſidera- 
ble effects, as warm opiate dia- 
phoretics.  - . . | 
- Theſe —— 9 might with- 
.out doubt be lopt of numerous ſu- 
perfluities, without any diminu- 
-tion of their virtues; yet as the 
effects of them, in their preſent 
form, are ſo well known; fo much 


regard has been paid to ancient 


authority, as not to attempt a re- 
formation of that kind. The 
London college bave however 
thought proper to retrench, from 
forms originally complex, all ſub- 
tequent additions that have crept 


into them. Neither the deſcrip- 
tion in verſe of the elder Andro- 
machus, nor the proſe explanation 


of the younger, make any men- 
tion of the white pepper after- 
. wards added to the theriaca ; and 


the orris rcet, in the mithridate 


of our former pharmcopœias, is 
* alſo” a ſupernumerary ingredient, 
not warranted the original : 
theſe therefore are rejected. Nor 
ls the aſarum in mithridate ground- 
: ed on any good authority: the 
verſe, it is taken from, is mutilat- 
ed and corrupt; and the word 


which ſome, upon conjecture only, 


| ſuppoſe to have been aſarum, 
others, alſo upon conjecture, chuſe 
to read differently: till ſome e- 


mendation ſhall be better found- 
ell chan merely upon critical gueſ- 


ſes, this ſingle ſpecies may be ſafe - 
ly paſſed over, without any preju- 
200 3 ; 20 
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dice to the medicine. None of 
the ancient deſcriptions afford any 
other light in this 4 3 for 
they either omit this ingredient, 
— others alſo, or abound with 
additions. ſs | 
One innovation in both theſe 
medicines, the college have allow- 
ed themſelves. In each of theſe 
compoſitions are found both einna - 
mon and caſia lignea; and it is 
very evident, from ſeveral — 
of Galen's works, that the latter 
was uſed by the ancrents — up- 
on account of the great difficulty 
of procuring the other; ſo that to 
retain the caſia, now that cinna- 
mon is ſo common, is a blind fol- 
lowing of theſe writers, without 
any attention to their meaning : 
the cafia therefore is now rejected, 
and half the quantity of cinnamon 
put in its room, which is the pro- 

ortion that Galen diretcts to be 
obſerved in fubſtituting the one for 
the other. It is probable, that the 
caſe is the ſame with regard to the 

Celtic and Indian nard ; that the 
firſt had a place in theſe compoſi- 
tions, on account of the difficulty 
of procuring the Indian ; for Ga- 
len expreſsly prefers the latter. 

"There is a material error in 
regard to the theriaca, which has 
paſſed through all the editions of 
our pharmacopœia, except the pre- 
ſent: this is, the ſubſtituting Ro- 
man vitriol to the ancient chalcitis, 
now not certainly known, and in 
the catalogue of fimples, deſcribing 
the Roman to be a blue vitnol ; 
whereas the Italian writers are una- 
nimous it is a green vitnol ; and 
were it not, it would not anſwer 


to the effects of the chalcitis, which 


was certainly a chalybeate, and 
gives the medicine its black colour. 
What has chiefly occaſioned chal- 
citis to 7 ſuppoſed a cupteous vi- 
triol, ſeems to be its name, derived 
from x4>x&-, copper: but it is ” 
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formerly imagined. to proceed from 
and were named accord 
ingly: the green or martial vitriols 
are ſtill called 2 che Germans 

erwaſſer, and by us cepperas. 
17 probable, that the ancient 
chalcitis was no other than a native 
martial vitriol, , ealcined by the 
heat of thoſe warm climates, to a 
degree of yellowiſh ted or coppery 


colour: and therefore the common 


green vitriol, thus calcined by art, 
very 175 ſupplies its place. 

The London college have like- 
wiſe ſomewhat facilitated: the pre- 
paration of theſe medicines, by o- 
mitting the trochiſci qpbeos uſed in 
the mithridate, and the Hedycbroi and 
viperini for the theriaca; and in- 
ſerting their ingredients, after Z ⁊uelſt- 
er's manner in the compoſitions 
they are intended for. This is 
done in the theriaca very com- 
modiouſly, the ingredients in theſe 
troches uniting. with thoſe in the 
theriaca itſelf, into unbroken num- 
bers. But to render the numbers 
equally ſimple in the mithridate, 
it was neceſiary to rettench a few 
odd grains from ſome of the arti- 
cles, and make a ſmall addition to 
ſome others: they adjuſted the pro- 
portions of the ingredients in the 
trochiſci cypheos from the original 
deſcription in Galen; the numbers 
in our former pharmacopœia being 
very erroneous. 

The college of Edinburgh, pay- 
ing very little deference to antiqui- 
ty or common prejudice, have ven- 
tured at length to diſoard theſe ve- 
nerable reliques ; and have ſubſti- 
tuted in their room an elegant and 
ſimple form, equivalent to them 
both in efficacy, under the title of 


= THERIACA EDINENSIS. - 
2” » Edinburgh. theriaca, 


„ te Ghind. 


+ 4 * 


— 4 


* 
* * o - 
" ” 
. 


be obſerved, that all vitriols were: Take of 


judicial in caſes where they 
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\ Virginian ſnakeroot, ten ounces; 
- Contrayerva root, 11x ounces ; 
Reſin of guaiacum, four ounces ; 
Leſſer cardamom | ſeeds; two 
/-./ Qunees ;.' | 
uc 
9 Engliſh ſaffron, 5 i 
* each one ounce; 
of elderberries, thrice the 
weight of the powders: 
Canary wine, as much as is ſuſſi- 
| pms to diſſolve the opium, 
Make them according to art into 
an ele tan. d ... 


Tunis compoſition conſiſts of very 
| 75 ingredients, and is doubt- 
eſs capable of anſwering every 
thing that can be reaſonably ex- 
pected from the more voluminous 
theriaca of Andromachus. The 


London college alſo had formerly | 


their. theriaca compoſed of the 
leſs exceptionable ingredients of 
Andromachus's. But as theſe me- 
dicines have for a long time been 
chlefly employed for external pur- 
poſes, by the way of cataplaſm, 
the theriaca Londinenſis is no- 
omitted, and its place ſupplied by 
a cataplaſm compoſed * a few 
well-choſen articles, under the 
name of cataplaſma e cymino, of 
which hereafter. For internal uſe, 
none of the theriaca's' are at pre- 
ſent ſo much regarded as they have 
been heretofore; practitioners hav- 
ing introduced in their room, ex- 
te mporaneous boluſes of Virginian . 
ſnakeroot, camphor, - contrayerva, 
and the like; which anſwer all 
their intentions, with this advan- 
tage, that they may be given either 
with or without opium, an ingre- 
dient which renders the others pre - 

Arbe 
otherwiſe be proper. 1 | 

With regard to the quantity of 

opium in the foregoing compo- 


ations, one grain thereof is con- 


Qq 2 


tained 


Carious. 


— 
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tained in ſour drams of the mithri- 
date; in three ſcruples, fifteen grains 
of the Venice treacle; and in five 
ſcruples of the theriaca Edinenſis. 
The proportion of opium will va- 
ry alittle, according to the time that 
they have been kept; their moiſture 
by degrees exhaling, ſo as to leave 
the remainder ſtronger of the opi- 
um, than an equal weight was at 
firſt. A change of this kind is 
taken notice of by aany writers, 
but falſly attributed to an imagi- 
nary fermentative quality of he 
ingredients; by which they were 
ſuppoſed, from their multiplicity 
and — to be continually 
exalting and improving the virtues 
of . : 
A good deal of care is requiſite 
in making theſe compoſitions, to 
ee the waſte which is apt to 
appen in the pounding, and which 
would render the propertidn of 
opium to the other ingredients pre- 
The intention of diſſolv- 
ing the opium m wine, for theſe 
and other electaries, is, that it may 
be more uniformly mingled with 
the reſt. 85 | 


» % - 


PHILONIUM LONDINENSE. 
London philonium. 
1 


Take of _ 
White pepper, 
iger... 
Caraway ſeeds, each two ounces; 
Strained opium, fix drams ; 
_ «+ Syrup of meconium, boiled to 
the conſiſtence of honey, thrice 
the weight of the other ingre- 
dients. * | 
Heat the ſyrup, and carefully mix 
with it the opium, | previouſly 
diſſolved in wine; then add the 
other ingredients, reduced 
powder. nee 8 
Cty: i + 1 #72 If 
Tunis is a reformation of the phi- 
Tonium deſcribed by Galen, which was 


55 
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received in our preceding pharmaco- 
pœias with the addition of ſome 
ſuperfluous ingredients, and diftin- 
iſhed, but not very properly, by 
e epithet Romanum. e addi 
tional articles, and ſome unneceſ- 
ſary ones that were in the original, 
are here omitted, and the quanti- 
ties of the other varied, ſo as to 
preſerve the ſame proportion of 
opium to the whole, as in our laſt 
pharmacopeeia, Thirty-ſix grains 
of the compoſition contain one grain 
of opium. | a 


Tu mithridate, theriaca, diaſ- 
cordium, confectio Paulina, and 
philonium, are the only compoſi- 
tions now remaining, of what have 
been called the officinal capitals. 
They are all medicines of great 
power; and as, on the one hand, 
they are applicable, by the judi- 
cious phyſician, to excellent pur- 
poſes, ſo on the other, their im- 
prudent uſe has often been produc- 
tive of miſchievous conſequences. 
It has been cuſtomary among nurſes, 
and others, to give 7 
to children, to eaſe their com- 
plaints, and to procure ſleep: in- 
rentions which it effeQually an- 
ſwers, but at the ſame time never 
fails to bring on a coſtive habit, 
the foundation of many diſeaſes 4 
this medicine has likewiſe been too 


unwarily given for 1 
fluxes ; whoſe ſuppreſſion was af- 


terwards followed by more dan- 
gerous ſymptoms. The celebrated 
alexipharmacs, mithridate, and the- 
raica, have oftentimes aggravated 
the diſorders they were intended to 
remedy, have converted a com- 
mon cold into a high fever, have 
raiſed fight febrile complaints in- 
to a malignant fever. However 
ſtrongly therefore theſe kinds of 
medicines ' are recommended for 
ceaſing pain, warming, promoting 
ſweat, expelling malignity, ** 5 
28 5 


' yg * 
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the utmoſt caution is — — in 
the uſe of them; the which 
demand their aſſiſtance, are much 


leſs frequent than is generally ſup- 


poſed. 5 
ELECTARIUM ACIDUM, . 
: Acid elictary. 

Take of | L 
Conſerve of wood(orrel, one 
ounce; _ . 
Pulp of tamarinds, half an-ounce ; 
Weak ſpirit of vitriol, as much 


as is ſufficient to give a grate- 


ful acidity ; 
Syrup of lemon juice, as much 
as will reduce the whole into 


the conſiſtence of a ſoft elec 


_ Txa1s grateful acid compoſition 
is an uſeful refrigerant and anti- 
ſeptic in different kinds of inflam- 
matory and putrid diſorders. 


ELECTARIUM ALEXETERIUM, 
Alexeterial electary. 

Take of © WO 

Confection of kermes, 

dram; 

- Candied ginger, fix drams; 
Contrayerva root, 
Virginian ſnakeroot, each one 

ram; | 
Syrup of orange peel, as much 
as is ſufficient to make the 
other ingredients into the con- 
ſiſtence of an electary. 


one 


Tuis is a moderately warm elec- 
tary, contrived by Boerhaave for 
— and recruiting the ſtrength in 
low fevers, where the pulſe is ſunk, 
and the patient languid and deject- 
ed, It may be taken to the quan- 
tity of a ſmall nutmeg every four or 
hve hours, with any proper julep. 


 Ergcrariun' alTERANS, 
_ 1. Mlterative eleftary, © 


Electaries. 


which has been uſually 


e 
Take of - | 


Crude antimony, finely levigat- 
ed, three drams ; 4 Ih 
Reſin of guaiacum, two drams ; ' 
Oil of ſaſſafras, fix drops; ; 
Conſerve of red roſes, one ounce 
and a half; | 
Balſamic ſyrup, as much as is fuf- 
ficient. 4 
Grind the reſin and the levigated 
antimony well together; and 
having mixed theſe with the oil 
(dropt on a little ſugar) and the 
conſerve, let the whole be ſoften- 
ed with the ſyrup into a due con- 
ſiſtence. 


Tuis medicine is uſed againſt cu- 
taneous ſoulneſſes, obſtructions of the 
glands, and impurities of the blood 
and juices. Diſpenſatory writers in 
general lay the principal ſtreſs, in 
compoſitions of this kind, upon the 
calx, ceruſſe, or cinnabar of an- 
timony, preparations which are far 
inferior to the crude mineral, and 
very ill deſerve the great character 
iven of 
them. The bulk of a ſmall nutmeg 
of this electary may be taken 
every morning and evening with a 
little of the fimple or compound. 
lime-water. 


ELECTARIUM 
ANTIEPILEPTICUM, © 
 Hntiepileptic eleclary. 
Take of ? . 

Peruvian bark, one ounce; 
Wild valerian root, = Os 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
— to reduce the others 


into an electary. s 


Tais medicine has been fre- 
quently preſcribed by Dr. Mead, in 
epileptic caſes, with ſucce(s: he di- 
rects one dram to be taken every 


2 


morning and evening, for three 
months together; after which, to 


confirm the cure and prevent a re- 


24 3 lapſe, 
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ELzxcTarIUM 
ANTIDYSENTERICUM. 
Axtidyſenteric elettary. 


Take of 


Yellow wax, three drams ; 

Spermaceti, two drams; 

Conſerve of red roſes, an ounce 
and a half = ; 

Oil of almonds, half an ounce ; 
- Balſamic ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
„ 

Let the wax and ſpermaceti be 
melted in the oil, over a gentle 
fire, and then mixed with the 
conſerve and ſyrup. 


Wars ſharp irritating humours 
have eroded the inteſtines, and 


laid open the mouths of the blood- 


veſſels, this ſoft healing electary 
is often of great uſe. It is ſaid 
that fluxes of long ſtanding, con- 
tracted in the Indies, which had 
yielded nothing to medicines of 
the reſtringent kind, have been re- 
moved by this, which ſupplies the 
natural mucus of the bowels that 


the flux has carried off, heals the 


excoriations, and obtunds the acri- 
monious humours. 


ELECTARIUM AkOMATIC uu. 
5 Aromatic electary. | 
Take of | 
The aromatic ſpecies, one dram 
and a half; 
Conſerve of lavender, two ounces; 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
uantity. | 
Make them into an electary. 


Tuts warm cordial medicine is 
of uſe in nervous complaints and 
decays of conſtitution. The bulk 
of a ſmall nutmeg may be taken 
two or three times a day with a 


* 


Afedicinal Compoſitions. 
lapſe, the ſame doſe is to be re- 
peated for three or four days before 


every new and full moon for a con- 
ſiderable time. | | 
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glaſs of wine, or any other proper 
hquor, after it. | 

ELECTARIUM BALSAMICUM. 

Balſamic electary. 
Take of 
| Conſerve of roſes, two ounces; 

Locatelli's balſam, one ounce. 
Diſſolve the balſam in the yolk of 
an egg, and then mix therewith 

the conſerve. 


Tuis electary is uſed in ſome 
coughs and diſorders of the breaſt ; 
as alſo in the vomica, or ſup- 
puration in the ' ſtomach, which 
ſometimes happens after dyſente- 
ries ; and where there is an eroſion 
or rupture of the blood-veſſels, as 
in hæmoptoes. In theſe caſes, the 
bulk of a nutmeg may be taken 
for a doſe twice or thrice a day. 


ErLecTariva chat ba T VI 
Chalzbeate electary. 
Take of . 
Salt of ſteel, one dram; 


Candied nutmegs, | . 
each half an 


Candied ginger, 
ounce z | 
Oil of cinnamon, five drops; 
Conſerve of orange. peel, one 
r | 
Balſamic ſyrup, as much as is 
ſufficient. to make them into 
an electary. 


Take of | 
Ruſt of fteel, or flee] prepared 
with ſulphur, fix drams ; 
Candied ginger, one ounce ; 
' Conſerve of orange peel, three 
ounces z | 
Syrup of orange peel, as much 
as will reduce them into a pra- 
per conſilkence, 


2. 


Trese elegant chalybeate medi- 
cines are given not only in ca- 
chectic and chlorotic caſes, and 
like- 
wiſe 


menſtrual obſtructions ; but 


Chap. 5. 
wiſe in low hyſteric, and melan- 
cholic diſorders ; and for warm- 
ing and invigorating the habit in 
great debilities and decays of con- 
ſtitution. In either of theſe inten- 
tions, the bulk of a ſmall nutmeg is 
to be taken twice a day, and its 
effects promoted by moderate exer- 
ciſe. | „ee e e 


ELECTARIUM DEOBSTRUENS, 
Deobſfiruent electary. 
Take of 

Gum ammoniacum, | 

Hard ſoap, each one dram ; 

Powdered ſquills, one ſcruple ; 

Conſerve of orange peel, half 

, an gr. 75 3 
rup of ginger, as much as is 
gs on, 4 reduce the other 
ingredients into the conſiſtence 


of an electary. 

Wurz the breaſt is oppreſſed 
by thick phlegm, or the viſcera 
obſtructed, this electary may be 
taken twice or thrice a day to the 
bulk of a ſmall nutmeg at a time. 
The quantity above preſcribed is 
ſufficient for ſix or eight doſes. 


ELECTARIUM AD GONORRHOEAM. 
Electary for a gonorrhaa. 
Take of 1. 
Lenitive electary, three ounces; 
Jalap, three drams ; 
Nitre, one dram and a half; 
Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
© tity to make them into an 
: electary. , | ; 
n 2 
Take of = 1 
Lenitive electary, three ounces; 
Balſam of Copaiva, one oance 
and a half; | 
Rhubarb, 
Gum guaiacum, A. 
— —— ounee'; 4 
yrup of ofang as muc 
a2⁊ãs will 2 into a 
proper conſiſtenoe for an elec- 
tary. 
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Tus compoſitions are ſaid to 
be uſed in ſome of the military hoſ- 
pitals; the firſt as a cooling laxa- 
tive, for the inflammation and ten- 
fion of the urinary paſſages, which 
always accompany a virulent go- 
norrhœa: in this intention, a dram 
and a half is directed to be taken 
every morning and evening. The 
ſecond is deſigned for ſtrengthen- 
ing the parts after the virulence is 
expelled, and the heat and inflam- 
mation have ceaſed : the bulk of 
a nutmeg may be taken twice or 
thrice a day, 


ELECTARIUM E GUMMI GUAIACO, 
Ele&ary of gum guaiacum. 
Take of | 

Gum guaiacum, 

Compound powder of arum, 
Canella alba, each fix drams ; 
Conſerve of ſcurvygraſs, two 
ounces; * 2202 | 
Syrup of orange peel, as much 

as will bring them into a pro- 
per conſiſtence. 


In chronical rheumatiſms, pains, 
and aches in general, that are not 
accompanied . with inflammation, 
and ſome kinds of paralytic numb- 
neſſes, this warm ſtimulating elec- 
tary may be taken to the quantity 
of a nutmeg twice a day. 


EugcTariUM EX HELLEBORO 
NIGRO.. 
Electary of Black hellebore. 
Take of © | 

Black hellebore root, 

Extract of ſavin, be 
Compound powder of myrrh, 
each half an ounce; 

Canella alba, two drams ; 

' Syrup of orange peel, as much 

as is ſufficient. . — 

Mix and make them into an elec- 
Qq4 


Tus 


- 600 


. Tris eleRary is employed in one 
of our hoſpitals for promoting the 
natural evacuations from the ute- 
Tus : for which purpoſe, it is un- 
doubtedly a medicine of great pow- 
er. It may be taken to the quanti- 
- ty of half a dram twice a day. 


ELECTARIUM INCRASSANS. 
Incraſſating electary. 
Take of | 
Gum tragacanth, 


| Pulp of freſh comfry root, each 


dne ounce; 

Conſerve of mallows, half an 
ounce; . 

Syrup of marſhmallows, as much 
as is ſufficient to reduce the 
whole into the conſiſtence of 
an electary. 


Tris electary is taken to the 
quantity of a cheſnut, three or four 
times a day, along with a milk 
diet, for incraſſating and obtund- 
ing thin ſerous humours, in hectic 
ditorders, in coughs proceeding 
from thin tickling rheums, in 
fluxes and heat of urine, where 
the natural mucus of the parts is 
abraded. 


ELECTARIUM AD NXEPHRITICOS. 
| Nephritic electary. 
Take of 


Lenitive electary, an ounce and 
a half. 

Venice turpentine, one ounce ; 
Eggſhells prepared [or prepared 
oyſterſhells] half an ounce; 

Choice rhubarb, one dram; 


Syrup of marſhmallows, as much 


e 
Diſſolve the turpentine in the yolk 
of an egg, and then mix the 
whole together, according to art, 
ſo as to make thereof an electary. 


Tuts com poſition, taken from the 
Edinburgh infirmary, is contrived 
for cleanſing the urinary paſſages 

3 1 1 | 
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in nephritic — Turpentine, 
operly divided by earth > 
— * ſafe, and, at — Ss 
time, one of the moſt powerful di- 
uretics that can in theſe caſes be 
ventured on; the rhubarb and lax- 
ative electary are very uſeful addi- 
tions; for the belly ought here to 
be always kept open, though the 
ſtronger purgatives are very impro- 
er. A dram of the electary may 
taken once or twice a day, along 
with an infuſion of marſhmallow 
roots, ſweetened with a ſpoonful 
of honey. 


1 1 
Paralytic e k 
Take of * 
M uſtard ſeed, 
Conſerve of roſemary tops, each 
one ounce; | 
Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
two drams. | | 
Beat the muſtard ſeed with a little 
water, that the pulp may be 
preſſed through a hair ſieve; 
then mix with it the conſerve 
and the ſpirit. 


Tx#1s is a very efficacious medi- 
cine for paralytic diſorders, tremors 


and numbneſs of the limbs, the de- 


cays accompanying old age, and in 
all caſes where the ſolids require to 
be ſtimulated, or ſluggiſh ſtagnant 
juices to be put in motion. It 
ought to be taken every morning 
and evening, or oſtener, to the 
bulk of a large nutmeg; with a 
glaſs of rich wine, or any proper 
Julep, after it. PE LY 


ELECTARIUM-E CORTICE 


PerRuviano. | 
Electary of Peruvian bark, 
Take of elde 


Peruvian. bark, three ounces; 
Caſcarilla, half an ounce; 
- Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
4a quantity, de 
A. Take 


Chap. 5. 
Take of * 
Peruvian bark, three ounces; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, one ounce ; 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
quantity. 


Take of | 
Peruvian bark, three ounces 3 
Crude ſal ammoniac, three drams 
Syrup of lemon juice, a ſufficient 

quantity. 


Take of © 

Peruvian bark, three ounces ; 

Colcothar of vitriol, fix drams ; 

Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. 


Take of - | | 
Peruvian bark, three ounces ; 
Alum, one ounce ; 

Syrup of lemon juice, as much 
as is ſufficient. 


Take of | 

Extract of Peruvian bark, one 
ounce ; | 

Extract of logwood, | 

Extract of liquorice, half 
an ounce; | 

Mucilage of quince ſeeds, as 
much as is ſufficient to-reduce 
the other ingredients into the 
conſiſtence of an electary. 


AL1 theſe compoſitions are very 
elegant and efficacious in the inten- 
tions for which they are deſigned. 
The firſt is calculated for common 
intermittent fevers, in the cure of 


which the virtues of the bark are 
eatly aſſiſted by the caſcarilla. 
he ſecond and third are given in 


thoſe intermittents, which happen 
in cachectic habits, and perſons: 
ſubject to obſtructions of the viſ- 
cera, where the bark by itſelf, on 
account of its great aſtringency, 
would de prejudicial. The fourth 
is a good ſtrengthener in laxities of 


 Ekfaries. 


_ Gor 


the ſolids and decays of conſtitu- 
tion; and the fifth, a powerful 
ſyptic in fluxes and — yon. 
particularly in the diabetes and fluor 
albus, The bulk of a nutmeg of 
each may be taken at a time, and 
repeated according to the exigency 
the caſe. The fixth is a very 
agreeable form for the exhibition 
of Peruvian bark to thoſe who are 
more than ordinarily offended with 
its taſte ; the ſubſtances here join · 
ed effectually covering its taſte, 
at the ſame time that they coin- 
cide with it in virtue. The com- 
poſition is a very elegant and plea- 
ſant one, and well deſerves a place 
in the ſhops: it may either be 
given in the form of a bolus or 
electary, in the doſe of a dram or 
more; or diſſolved in any ſuitable 
liquor into a draught. | 


ELECTARIUM PURGANS 
3 ACIDUM. | 
n acid purgative electary. 
Take of A | "”" 
Pulp of tamarinds, two ounces ; 
Cryſtals of tartar, two drams. 
Make them into an eleQary, - '. 


Tuis is an uſeful cooling lax- 
ative in hot bilious diſpoſitions, or 
inflammatory diſeaſes. The bulk 
of a nutmeg may be taken 
hour, or o m_ it begins to 
operate, or the ſame quantity m 
be taken once a day 3 nally in 


dry coſtive habits. 


eri . 
© Saponacerous e » 
Take of Iv 
Hard Spaniſh ſoap, two ounces ; 
2 va, one ounce; 
l | 


Gum of aloes, each three drayys ; 
Syrup of orange peel, a up 
quantity. 


Mix and make them into an elec- 
Tais 
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tion of the biliary doRs, or a viſ- 
cidity of the bile itſelf : ſach are 


| thoſe which moſt commonly occur, 
in which the ſtools are of a whitiſh - 
or aſh-colour, and voided with diffi- 


culty. The doſe is from half a 


dram to a dram, twice a day. 


How far the pareira brava in this 
ion contributes to its vir- 


tues, I ſhall not take upon me to 


determine. Some have recommend- 
ed this root, as a moſt powerful at- 
tenuant, in a great variety of diſ- 
orders (ſee page iq; .) whilſt others 
look upon it as not ſuperior, if 
equal, to the common aperient 
roots (page 249.) The ſenſible qua- 
lities of the pareira diſcover little 
foundation for the great character 
given of It; and a competency of 
fair trials of its virtue, is as yet 
wanting. The London college 
have not received it into their phar- 
macopceia. Nag 

—_— $ISTENS., 
a Gary. 
Take of * 


The japonic confection, two 
dance 


Extract of log wood, one ounce ; 


2623 
919 , ks 


Medicinal Compe/itions. 
Tx1s eleQary'is calculated for 
jaundices ariſing from an obſtruc- 
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Syrup of dry roſes, as much as 
will reduce them into a proper 
cConſiſtence for an electary. 


Tuis electary is calculated for 
the relief of dyſenteries, and other 
inteſtinal fluxes, after the acrid 
humours have been duly evacuated 
by mild cathartics, &c. The quan- 
tity of a nutmeg may be taken 
every four or five hours. 


' 


W E SULPHURE, 
lectary of ſulphur, 
Take of 7,9 {59 TRIP 
Flowers of ſulphur, half an 
ounce 3 | | 
Lenitive electary, two ounces ; 
Syrup of marſhmallows, a ſuffi- 
cient quantity to make them 
into an eleftary, 


Tus electary is deſigned againſt 
the piles, and Jenerally diftineaiſh- 
ed in the hoſpitals by the title of 
| : where the 
diſorder is accompanied with febrile 
or inflammatory ſymptoms, ſome 


nitre is occaſionally added, in the 


proportion of two drams, to the 
quantity here directed. It may be 


given from a dram'to half an ounce 


at a time. ; 


"OE nan 
CHAPTER VI 
Lobochs. 


Lobocb, ach a, lintus, or 
lambative, 2 bolt compound 


eſigned to be licked or ſlowly 
ſwallowed down, of a middle con- 
ſiſtence between a ſyrup. and elec- 
tary, at leaſt never ſo thin as the 
former, nor fo thick as the latter. 

Theſe preparations are generally 
compoſed of expreſſed oils, mixed 
with ſyrups, and other like ſub- 
ſtances. In making them, the ſyrup 
is firlt to be mixed with a little ſu- 
gar, and then briſkly beat up in a 
mortar, with the oil; which will 
thus readily incorporate, eſpecial] 
if the ſyrup is of the acid kind. 
Two ounces of ſyrup, a dram of 


ſugar,” and an ounce of expreſſed” 


oil, form a linctus of a due con- 
ſiſtence; which may be made thick- 
er at pleaſure by adding more oil, 
or thinner by an increaſe of the 


rup. 

7 oily ſubſtance, as Locatelli's 
balſam, ſpermaceti, c. may like- 
wiſe be reduced into this form: 
and inſtead of ſugar, powders mare 
agreeable to the intention of emol- 
lients or pectorals, may be uſed ; 
as the compound powder of gum 
. re or the white or 
bechic troches of the ſhops. But 
the form at beſt is very unſightly 
and diſagreeable, and ſubſtances of 
this kind render it mort ſo. 


LOHOCH COMMUNE. 
Common lohach. © 
_ Edinb. 
Take of 
3 oil of almonds, 
yrup of marſhmallows, or bal- 
ſamic ſyrup, each one ounce; 
White ſugar, two drams. 


Mix apd make them into à lo- 
hoch. 8 


 LOHOCH FX AMYLO. 
| Starch lohoach. © 


EAinb. 
Take of : 
Starch, two'drams ; 
Japan earth, one dram ; 
Balſamic ſyrup, 3 
Whites of e beaten up into 
xyfhin fluid, each one ounce. 
Mix and make them into a lohoch. 


LE — LINO. 
h in 33. 
- 4 oxi? 
Take of Fr 
Freſſi-drawn linſeed oil, 
Balſamic ſyrup, each one ounce; 
Flowers of ſulphur, waſhed, - 
White ſugar, each two drams. 
Mix and make them into à lo- 
e FI 
LOHOCH DE MANNA. 
Loboch of mana. 
dinb. 
Take of. - 7 
Calabrian manna, 
Freſh-drawn oil of almonds, 
Syrup of violets, each equal 
parts. 


Mix and make them into a lohoch. 


LOHOCH SAPONACEUM. 
Saponaceous hhach, 


Eadinb. 
Take of | 
—＋ ſoap, one dram; 
il of almonds, one ounce ; 
Syrup of lemon juice, one ounce 
and a half. 
Mix and make them into a lohoch 


according to art. : | 
W 
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LOHOCH DE SPERMATE 
3 Tg CETI. 5 
Loboch of ſpermaceti. 
3 
Take of 


Spermaceti, two drams ; 
Freſh-drawn oil of almonds, 


-»- *half an ounce; *' 


Balſamic ſyrup, one ounce. 

Mix the ſpermaceti with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of yolk of eggs, 
then add the oil and ſyrup, and 
make them into a lohoch 


| LoHOCH BALSAMICUM, 
Balſamic lohoch. 
Take of 
Spermaceti, two drams; 
Balſam of Peru, one dram ; 
Syrup of marſhmallows, two 
ounces. 
Let the ſpermaceti and balſam be 
well — u — a 4 
uantity of yolks of eggs; an 
en 5 with them the ſyrup. 


 LincTvus SOLUTIVUS, 


_ Solutive loboch. 


Take of | 


Conſerve of hips, one ounce ; 

Solutive ſyrup of roſes, 

Oil olive, each four ounces. 
Mix and make them into a lohoch. 


Tr principal uſe of lohochs 
is in diſorders of the internal parts 
of the mouth, fauces, and ceſo- 


phagus; as In aphthz, and tick- 


A 4 a ww we 
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ling — — from defluxions in the 
firſt paſſages; for however they 
may have been celebrated, under 
the vague appellation of pectorals, 
in affections of the breaſt and 
lungs, it is not to be expected, 
that their emollient lubricating 
x omg can reach thoſe parts, or 
at they can pive any relief in 
the true pulmonary cough. The 
ſlow manner in which they are 
ſwallowed down renders them well 
adapted to correct acrimony and 
irritation in the throat and about 
the mouth of the ſtomach ; though 
the free uſe of ſuch unctuous com- 
poſitions is ſoon liable to pall the 
appetite, Indeed the form is an 
inelegant one, and in the preſent 
practice 15 little regarded. 


LincTvs Ac1DULVSs. 
Acidulons linctus. 
Take of 

Conſerve of red roſes, two 
ounces z 

Weak ſpirit of vitriol, four 
ſcruples, or as much as is 
ſufficient to give a grateful 
acidity. | 


Mix them together. 


Tus linctus is of a different na- 
ture from the foregoing prepara- 
tions, and is uſed as a light re- 
ſtringent and detergent. It ra- 
ther ſtrengthens than relaxes the 
ſtomach, is ſufficiently agreeable 
in taſte, and of a fine red colour. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Emulſions. 


'N the foregoing chapter, oils 
were united with watery li- 
quors, by the mediation of ſugar 
and ſyrups, into thick unftuous 
compounds, The protons chapter 
contains mixtures of oily, reſinous, 
and other like bodies, with water, 
in a liquid form, of a white co» 
Tour reſembling milk, and hence 
called emulſions. 
Emulſions have been generally 
prepared by grinding the oily ſeeds 
of plants, or kernels of fruits, along 


with common water, or any agree- 


able ſimple diſtilled water. In this 
proceſs, the oil of the ſubject is, 
by the mediation of the other mat- 
ter, united with the-aqueous fluid : 


and hence they poſſeſs ſome ſhare 


of the emollient virtue of the pure 
oil; with this — that they 
are agreeable to the palate, and not 
apt to turn rancid or acrimonious 


by the heat of the body, which 


the pure oils in ſome inflammatory 
caſes may do. | 

Emulfions, beſides their uſe as 
medicines themſelves, are excel- 
lent vehicles for certain ſubſtances 
which cannot otherwiſe be ſo con- 
veniently taken in a liquid form, 
Thus camphor, triturated with al- 
monds, readily unites with water, 
into an emulſion, and in this form 
is conveyed into the remoteſt parts 
of the body, with ſufficient efficacy 
to anſwer intentions of moment, 
at the ſame time that its heat and 
pungency are ſoftened by the unctu- 
oſity of the almonds. 

Pure oils, balſams, reſins, and 
other ſimilar ſubſtances, are like- 
wiſe rendered miſcible with water, 
into emulſions or milky liquors, by 


the intervention of mucilages, The 


white or yolk of an egg unites 
theſe bodies alſo with water, but 
leſs — 7 Nn 

Several of the gummy reſins, ay 
ammoniacum, galbanum, myrrh, 
and others, are reducible into emul- 
ſions by trituration with water 
alone; their reſinous part being 
rendered diſſoluble by the media- 
tion of the gummy. 


EMULSIO COMMUNIS. 
Common emulſion. 


Take of 'v+1 | 

Sweet almonds blanched, one 
ounce 3 | | 

Gum Arabic, half an ounce; - 
Double-refined ſugar, fix drams ; 
Barley water, two pints. + + 

Diſſolve the gum in the barley wa 
ter warmed ; as ſoon as the wa- 
ter is grown thoroughly cold, 
pour it by little at a time upon 
the almonds and ſugar, firſt beat 


together, continuing to grind, 


the whole, that the liquor may 
row milky; after which, it is to 


e paſſed through a ſtrainer. 


© Fiinb. 

Take of fo 
Sweet almonds, one ounce ; 
White ſugar, two drams ; 

Simple cinnamon water, one 
ounce z F 
Common water, two pints. 

Beat the almonds with the ſeeds in 
a marble mortar, and gradually 
pour on them the common wa- 
ter, working the whole well to- 
gether. Then ſtrain off the li- 
quor, and add to it the cinna- 
mon water and the ſugar, 
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previouſly diſſolved in the water, 
the preparation is called EMUL- 
'SIO ARABICA, tht Arabic e- 
mulſion, 


GrEaT care ſhould be taken, 
that the almonds are not become 


rancid by keeping; which will not 


only render the emulſion extremely 
unpleaſant, a circumſtance of great 
conſequence in a medicine that re- 
uires to be- taken in large quan- 
wuwes, but likewiſe give it injurious 
qualities little expected from pre- 
parations of this claſs. Theſe li- 
__ are 8 made uſe of 
or diluting and obtunding acri- 
monious humours; particularly in 
heat of urine and ſtranguries ariſing 
either from a natural ſharpneſs of 
the juices, or the operation of 
cantharides, or other irritating me- 
dicines: in theſe cafes, they are 
to be drank frequently, in the 
quantity of half a pint or more at 
a ume. . 

Some have ordered emulſions to 
be boiled, with a view to deprive 
them of ſome imaginary crudity ; 
but by this — they quickly 
ceafe to be emulſions, the oil ſe pa- 
rating from the water, and float- 
ing diſtinct upon the ſurface. Acids, 
and vinous ſpirits, produce a like 
decompoſition. On ſtanding alſo for 
ſome days, without addition, the 
oily matter ſeparates, and riſes. to 
the top, not in its pure form, but in 
that of a thick creme. Theſe ex- 
periments prove the compoſition of 
the emulſions made from the oily 
ſeeds and kernels, and at the fame 
time point out ſore cautions to be 


arended to in their preparation and 
ute. 8 


RMULSto CAMPHORATA. 
Camphorated emulſion. 

: TY ET 

Take of 75; 

Camphor, half a dram 


4 Medicinal Compoſitions. 
If half an ounce of gum Arabic be 


Part IV. 


Sweet almonds, ſix in number; 

White ſugar, half an ounce ; 
Simple pennyroyal water, half 
Pint. 
Grind the camphor and almonds 

well together in a ſtone mortar, 
and add by degrees the penny- 
royal water; then ſtrain the 
liquor, and diſſolve in it the 


 fugar, 


Tunis is a very commodious form 
for' the exhibition of camphor ; 
the unctuous quality of the almonds 
in great meaſure covering its pun- 
gency. In fevers that require the 


aſſiſtance of this powerful diapho- 


retic drug, a ſpoonful of the emul- 
fion may be taken every three or 
four hours. 


LAC AMMONIACI. 
Milk of ammoniacum. 


Take of 3 
Gum ammoniacum, two drams; 
Simple pennyroyal water, half a 
int. 


Grind the ammoniacum with the 


water, in a mortar, until the 
gum is diſſolved. 


Tuts liquor ts employed for 
attenuating tough phlegm, and 
promoting expectoration, in hu- 
moural afthmas, coughs, and ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera. It may 
be given to the quantity of two 


ſpoonfuls twice a day. 


EMULS$10/PURGANS. 
A purging emulſion. 
Take of © * 


Sweet almonds, blanched, two 
_  drams; 5 
Fine ſugar, one dram; 
Sum Arabic, half à dram; 
Scammony, ten grains; _ 
Simple cinnamon water, one 
ounce. | | 


Diſſolve 


. 


Chap. 6. 


Diffolve the gum in the cinnamon 
Water, and having ground the 
Tcammony with almonds and 
' ſugar, on the liquor by 
lietle at a time, continuing to 
grind them together, ſo as to 
make them into an emulſion. 


Tuts emulſion is an agreeable 
and an effectual purgative. It may 
be pre with different propor- 
tions of the ſcammony, at pleaſure : 
other purgative reſins, as that of 
jalap, may be ' ſubſtituted to the 
ſcammony; a proper quantity of 


any ſyrup to the ſugar ; and to the 


cinnamon water, any other ſimple 
water that may be more accepta- 
dle: but ſpirituous waters, for rea- 
ſons already mentioned, have no 
place. Some have employed an in- 
fuſion of liquorice, Which appears 
to be a very proper addition in 
theſe kinds of preparations, as it 
coincides with the almonds in cor- 
recting the irritating power of the 
purgative material. 


EMuULl$S10 OLEOSA, 
Oily emulſion. 
Take of . 
Oil olive, a quarter of a pint; 
Spirit of hartſhdrn, two drams; 
Simple pennyroyal water, twelve 
Ounces z 738 | 
Pectoral ſyrup, an ounce and a 
half. 5 
Mix them together. 


Tuts compoſition is often uſed 


againſt recent colds, for alleviating 


the cough, and promoting expec- 


toration. Where the complaints are 
of long ſtanding, theſe kinds of 
medicines have no place; nor is 
their uſe in any caſe to be lon 
continued, as they relax the ſto- 
mach, pall the appetite, and in- 
creaſe the diſorder. 

A much more elegant oily emul- 
ion, for all the intentions in which 


<3; Emulſions. 1 : 


the ſimple lubricating quality of ex- 
pteſſed oils is — 
2 in the —— manner. 
an ounce of powdered 

Arabic, and the ſame —— 
common water: diſſolve the 
— in the water, that it may 
orm a thick mucilage; to which 
add by degrees four ounces of 
freſh- drawn oil of almonds, rub- 
bing them well together in # 
mortar till they incorporate into a 
ſmooth white maſs. Then pour 
in by little and little, continuing 
the agitation, four ounces of com- 
mon water; to which may be 
added nutmeg water, roſe wa- 
ter, and ſimple ſyrup, of each 
two ounces. f 


Tuis appears to be the pleaſant> 
eſt form that oils can be given in. 
The union is alſo more perfect, and 
the oil leſs diſpoſed to ſeparate on 
ſtanding, than in the emulſions ob- 
tained by other means. Even ſtrong 
acids added to the emulſion, pro- 
duce no decompoſition in it. But 
alkalies can have no place in this 
form; for theſe, as we have ob- 
ſerved upon another occaſion, pre- 
cipitate pure gums themſelves from 


Water. 


Euulsio SPBRMATIS CETI. 

Emulſion of ſpermaceti, 
ake equal parts of ſpermaceti and 
of mucilage of gum Arabic. Rub 
them together in a mortar till 
they are incorporated into a thick 
maſs, which may be diluted at 
pleaſure with water, as in the 
foregoing procels. 


- 


EmuLsions of ſpermaceti, or 
ſpermaceti draughts, are commonly 
prepared by means of yolks of 
eggs; and the emulſions, fo pre- 
pared, are ſufficiently uniform. 
Thoſe made with mucilage, as here 
directed, have (his advantage, that 

they 
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they are leſs diſagreea 
and not liable to 
The mixture of the ſpermaceti and 


may be kept, for many 
ing diluted, ' 


days, in a ſtate fit for 
by gradual additions of water, into 
a ſmooth emulſion. 


EMUL$SIO CUM ARo. 
Emulſion with arum root. 
Take of | 750 
Freſh arum root, 
Gum Arabic, each two drams ; 
" Spermaceti, two ſcruples ; 
Common water, five ounces ; 
Nutmeg water, 
| Syrup of orange peel, each half 
an ounce. C2 
Diſſolve the gum Arabic, with a part 
of the water, into a mucilage, 
which is to be beaten with the 
ſpermaceti into a ſmooth paſte, 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 
ble in taſte, 
grow rancid. 


Part IV. 
To this add the arum root, pre- 

- viouſly beaten by itſelf into a 
pulp; and rub them well toge- 
ther, that they may be thoroughly 
mixed. Then gradually pour in 
the waters and the ſyrup. 


Fxxsn arum root may be taken 
in this form without the leaſt in- 
convenience from the pungency, 
with which the root itſelf ſo vio- 
lently affects the mouth. I have 
given a ſpoonful of che emulſian 
every fix hours, or oftener, in caſes 
of the rheumatic kind, and 
nerally with great benefit. The 


more immediate effect experi- 
enced from it was that of warm- 
ing the ſtomach, and promoting 
ſweat, which in ſome iuſtances it 
did profulely. 


CHAP, 


252 Ants 1, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Juleps, Mixtures, and Draughts, 


Y julep is commonly under- 
ſtood, an agreeable liquor, 
deſigned as a vehicle for medicines 
of preater efficacy, or to be drank 
after them, or to be taken occa- 
ſionally as an auxiliary. In this 
light their baſis is generally com- 
mon water, or a {imple diſtilled 
water, with one-fourth or one-third 
its quantity of a diſtilled ſpirituous 
water : this mixture is ſweetened 
with ſugar, or any proper ſyrup, or 
acidulated with vegetable or mi- 
neral acids, or impregnated with 
other medicines ſuitable” to the in- 
tention ; care being taken that 
theſe additions be ſuch, as will not 
render the compound unfightly or 
unpalatable. The quantity uſually 
directed at a time, in common pre- 
ſcription, is fix or eight ounces, 
to be taken by ſpoonfuls. 

A mixture, more ſtrictly ſo call- 
ed, receives more efficacious ma- 
terials, whether ſoluble in water, 
as extracts or ſalts, or indiſſoluble, 


as powders; more regard being 


here had to the medicinal intention, 
than to the ſightlineſs or palatable- 
neſs of the compound. There is 
indeed no preciſe diſlinction be- 
tween the two; the ſame compo- 
ſition being often called by one a 
Julep, and by another a mixture; 


though in general, few would give 


the name of julep to a very diſa- 
greeable liquor, or that of mixture 
to a very pleaſant one. 

A draught differs from a julep 
or mixture only in being preſcribed 
in leſs quantity, the whole being 
intended for one doſe, | 


 JULEPUM e CAMPHORA. 
Fulep of camphor . 
N and. ; 


Take of 
Camphor, one dram ; 
Double-refined ſugar, haif an 

ounce ; "IV is 
Boiling water, one pint. 

Grind the camphor firit with a lit- 
tle rectiſied ſpirit of wine, until 
it grows ſoft; and afterwards 
with the ſugar, till they are per- 
fectly mixed: then add the wa- 
ter by little and little, let the 
mixture cool in a cloſe veſſel, 
and laſtly paſs it through a 
ſtrainer. q mf 


Tuis is a more eaſy and effectual 
way of mingling camphor with a- 
queous liquors, than grinding it 
with water alone, or ſetting it on 
fire, and then quenching it in wa- 
ter, as directed in our former diſ- 
penſatory, and in other books of 
pharmacy : though even this me- 
thod is liable to ſome inconvenien- 
cies; part of the camphor exhaling, 
unleſs an extraordinary deal of care 
is taken, upon the affuſion of the 
boiling water ; and part remaining 
upon the ſtrainer. The julep taſtes 
ſtrong of the camphor, and may 
be given, in caſes where this drug 


is proper, in the doſe of a ſpoon» 


ful or two. In extemporaneous 
preſcription, vinegar is ſometimes 
employed inſtead of water; this 
acid not only rendering the julep 
more grateful to the palate and 
ſtomach, but likewiſe promoting 
and extending the efficacy. of the 
camphor, rendering it ſerviceable 
in ſome fevers where that hot 
ungent medicine by itſelf would 
leſs 5 In this view the 

following form is a very elegant 
one. 
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Take of 
The whiteſt chalk, prepared, one 


JULEPUM E CAMPHORA ACE- 
1 e 
Camphor julep with vinegar. 
Take of * Fn 
Camphor, one dram ; 
Gum Arabic, two drams ; 
Double refined ſugar, half an 
ounce; 8 
Vinegar, one pint. 


' Grind the camphor with a few 


drops of rectified ſpirit of wine, 
till it grows ſoft; then add the 
gum previouſly reduced to a mu- 
cilage with equal its quantity of 


water, and rub them together 


till they are perfectly mixed. 
To this mixture add by de- 


gtees the vint gar with the ſugar 
diſſolved in it. 


By this management, the whole 


ſubſtance of the camphor is united 


with, and kept ſuſpended in, the 
I'quor; and conſequently every 
ſpoonful of the mixture is equiva- 


lent to one grain and ſeven-eighths 


of a grain of camphor in ſubſtance. 


The fame treatment ſucceeds equal - 


iy when water is uſed for the men- 


" fruum ; and if the aſſiſtance of 


nitre is required, this alſo may be 
added in either form. ä 


IVLEPUM e CRETA. 
Chalk julep. 
Lond. 


ounce ; 


Double: refined ſugar, fix drams; 


Gum Arabic, two drams; | 


Water, two pints, 


Mix them together. 


Turs julep is deſigned for heart- 


_ burns and other like diforders ari- 


ſing from acid juices in the firſt 
paſſages. The chief uſe of the gum 


is to give a greater degree of con- 


ſiſtence to the water, and enable 
it to keep the powdered chalk ſuſ- 


pended. 
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Part IV. 


JULEPUM e MOSCHO. 
Miſe julep, 
Lond. 


Take of 


Damaſk-roſe water, ſix ounces 
by meaſure ; | 
Muſk, twelve grains ; 2 
Double- refined ſugar, one dram. 
Grind the ſugar and the muſik to- 
gether, and gradually add to 
them the roſe-water. 


Tr1s is an improvement upon 
the HysTER1C jJULEP WITH Musk 
of Bates. Orange flower water 1s 
directed by that author; and indeed 
this more perfectly coincides with 
the muſk than roſe- water: but as 
the former is difficultly procurable 
in perfection, the latter is here pre- 
ferred. The julep appears turbid 
at firſt: on ſtanding a little time, it 
depoſites a brown powder, and be- 
comes clear, but at the ſame time 
loſes great part of its virtue. This 
inconvenience may be prevented, 
by thoroughly grinding the muſk 
with two or three drams of mucilage 
of gum Arabic, before the addition 
of the water, as directed in the 
preceding chapter for making emul- 
tions: by means of the gum, the 
whole ſubſtance of the muſk is made 
to remain ſuſpended in the water. 
Volatile ſpirits are in many caſes an 
uſeful addition to muſk, and like- 
wiſe enable water to keep ſome- 
what more of the muſk diſſolved, 
than it would otherwiſe retain. 
The following compoſition of this 
kind is uſed in ſome of our hoſ- 
pitals. TIO) 


Jurzrun MOSCHATUM. + 


Take of s 


Roſe- water, fix ounces ; 
Volatile oily ſpirit, one dram 
and a half; 
Muſk, fifteen grains ; 
White ſugar, half an ounce. 
: Grind 


Grind the muſk with the ſugar, and 
then mix therewith the other in- 
gredients. 8 


Jvrerun ALEXIPHARMACUM. 


UP Julep. 
Take of 
Simple nente water, fix 
ounces ; 
Spirituous alexeterial water, two 
'ounces 3 
Syrup of clove -july-flowers, two 
drams. 
Mix them together. 
2. 
Take of | 
Simple alexeterial water, fix 
ounces z 


Spirituous alexterial water with 
vinegar, two ounces ; 
Syrup of lemon juice, two drams. 
Mix them together, 


Jurerun CARDLACUM. 
| Pen . 
Take of 


Simple RAG water, 

Simple orange peel water, each 
three ounces ; 

Nutmeg water, two ounces ; 

Syrup of orange peel, half an 
' Ounce. 


Mix them together, 


/ Take of 
Dill ſeed water, fix ounces ; 
Cardamom-ſeed water, 
ounces ; 
Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
Syrup of ſaffron, each two drams. 
Mix them together, 


two 


JuLEPUM CARMINATIVUH, 
r jou: 
Take of 


Fennel-ſeed 15 ſix ounces; 


Compound judiper water, two 


Ounces; 


Syrup of cove-july-flowers half 


an ounce. 
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Take of 


Jamaica- pepper water, fix ounces; 
Compound aniſeed water, two 
Ounces z 


Syrup of orange peel, half an 
ounce. 
Take of * . 


Dill-ſeed water, fix ounces z 
Compound caraway water, two 
Ounces 3 


_ Syrup of ginger, half an ounce. 


Jvrrrun HYSTERICUM, 
a A 
Take of 


Simple 3 water, 

Caſtor water, each three ounces; 

Spirituous pennyroyal water, 
tWo Ounces z 

8.mple ſyrup, two drams, 


- 


2. 
Take of 
Simple alexeterial water, ſix 
ounces ;_ 
Cardamom-ſeed water, two 
ounces ; 


Compound ſpirit of lavender, 

Volatile aromatic ſpirit, each 
one dram ; 

Syrup of clove-july-flowers, half 

an Ounce. 


Take of : 
Dill-ſeed water, four ounces; | 
Simple pepper-mint water; two 

ounces; 
Tincture of cardamoms, | 
Syrup of ginger, each two drams. 


Jorzyva REPRICERANS. 
A cooling Julep. 


Rheniſh wine, 850 ounces; 
Damaſk-roſe water, two ounces z 
Seville orange juice, 

Syrup of violets, each ſix drams. 


Rr 2 Jvuzrun 
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JuLEPUM STOMACHICUM, 

; Stomachic julep. 

Simple mint water, fix ounces ; 


Spirituous mint - water, two 
dodunces; : 
Syrup. of ſaffron, two drams. 
2. 
Take of | 


Tincture of mint, fix ounces ; 
Cardamom water, two ounces ; 
Simple ſyrup, half an ounce. 


Take of 

Cinnamon water, fix ounces ; 
Nutmeg water, 

Stomachic tincture, each one 
. ounce; 
Syrup of orange peel, half an 

ounce. 


Tux titles of theſe mixtures ex- 
preſs the intentions for which they 
are calculated: four or five ſpoonfuls 
of either may be taken occaſional- 
ly, or uſed as vehicles and diluters 
of medicines of greater efficacy. 

The following julapia are uſed 
in the Edinburgh infirmary. 


JuLaPIUM AMMONIACUM. 
W= Ammoniacum julep. 
Take of | 


Milk of ammoniacum, 
ouncesz - 
Syrup of ſquills, three ounces. 
Mix them together. 


four 


'Two ſpoonfuls of this mixture 
may be given twice a day, in coughs, 
aſthmas, and oppreſſions at the 
breaſt. It is a medicine of con- 
ſiderable efficacy, but not a little 
unpleaſant, though called a julep 
in the hoſpitals where it is uſed. 


JvrAriun ANTIHYSTERICUM. 
; Autilyſteric julep. - 
Take of | 


Pennyroyal water, four ounces ; 


Compound valerian water, two 
Ounces; 8 
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Tincture of caſtor, two drams ; 
Salt of hartſhorn, ten grains ; 
White ſugar, fix drams. 

Mix them together. | 


Tus virtues of this compoſition' 


are ſufficiently obvious from its 


title: the doſe is two ſpoonfuls, to 
be taken twice or thrice a day. 


JuLayium CARDIACUM. 
Cordial julep. 

Take of | 
Alexeterial water, four ounces ; 
Aromatic water, two ounces 
Volatile oily ſpirit, 

Tincture of ſaffron, each two 
drams ; 
White ſugar, half an ounce. 

Mix, and make them into a julep. 


Tuts mixture is an uſeful cordial 
in all depreſſions of the ſpirits, in 
the ſinkings of low fevers, and the 
languors, to which hyſterical and 
hypochondriacal perſons are ſub. 
jet. An ounce, or two ſpoonfuls, 
may be taken for a doſe, two or 
three times a day. 


JuvrArrun 1 
Diapboretic julep. 

Take of 5 7 
Alexeterial water, four ounces ; 
Spirit of Mindererus, two ounces; 
Salt of hartſhorn, ten grains ; 
White ſugar, fix drams. 

Mix them for a julep. 


Tuts excellent compoſition is a 
very powerful ſudorific, and an- 
iwers its intention more effectuallyj, 
and with greater certainty, than 
many others calculated for the 
ſame purpoſe. Where a copious 


| ſweat is to be excited, as in rheu- 
matic diſeaſes, two ſpoonfuls are 


to be taken warm in bed every 
hour, or two hours, till the ſweat 
breaks out; if warm diluting li- 
quors are not afterwards ſufficient 

| = 


— 
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to keep it up, the ſame medicine 
is to be occaſionally repeated. 


JuLAP1UM DIAPHORETICUM 
ACIDUM. © 
Acid diaphoretic julep. 
Take of : 
Alexeterial water, four ounces ; 
Treacle vinegar, two ounces ; 
Tincture of ſaffron, half an 
ounce; _ 
Spirit of amber, one dram ; 
hite ſugar, one ounce. 
Mix them together. 


Tur acid quality of this dia- 
phoretic julep adapts it more par- 
ticularly to thoſe diſorders in which 
any of the internal parts are in- 
flamed, as in pleuriſies and peri- 

neumonies. It is given in the 
me doſe as the preceding. 


JurAriuu DIURETICUM. 
Diuretic julep. 

Take of 
Spirit of Mindererus, 
ounces; | 
Compound horſeradiſh water, 

two ounces ; 
Syrup of marſhmallows, three 
Ounces. 

Mix them together, 


four 


Tur ſpirit of Mindererus is an 
excellent aperient ſaline liquor, 


capable of promoting evacuation 


either by the cutaneous pores, or 
the urinary paſſages, according to 
the manner of exhibiting it. We 
have ſeen above, that when taken 
warm in bed, it proves a power- 
ful ſudorific ; eſpecially if aſſiſted 
by volatile ſalts, ſmall doſes of 
opiates, or other ſubſtances which 
tend to determine its action to the- 
ſkin, If the patient walks about, 
in a cool air, it operates gently, 
but for the moſt part effectually, 
by urine: the additions here join- 
ed to it, correſpond with this 
intention, and promote its opera- 
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tion. As this medicine excites 
the urinary diſcharge, without 
heating or irritating the parts, it 
takes place not only in dropſies, 
but likewiſe in inflammatory diſ- 
orders, wherever this ſalutary ſe- 
cretion is to be promoted. It 
is given to the quantity of two 
ſpoonfuls, thrice a day. . 

A dram of ſpirit of amber is 
ſometimes mixed with this julep, 
which nevertheleſs does not ſeem 
to receive from that ingredient any 
additional virtue : whatever vir- 
tues the /alr of amber may poſleſs 
(which — are not ſo great 
as is generally ſuppoſed) the ſpirit 
is impregnated therewith in an 
extremely low degree ; ſee page 
482. | | 


JuLayriUuM FOETIDUM, 
Fetid julep. 

Take of . wu | 
Aſafetida, one dram and a half; 
Rue water, fix ounces ; | 
Compound valerian water, two 
_ ounces ; | 
Oil of, hartſhorn, twenty drops; 
White ſugar, ten drams, 

Rub the aſafetida in the rue water 
till it diſſolves, and having 
dropt the oil upon the ſugar, mix 

the whole together. 


THr1s compoſition is nat a little 
fetid and unſightly ; it is never- 
theleſs a medicine of great eflicacy, 
in hypochondriacal and hyſteric 
diſorders, aſthmas, and other ner- 
vous complaints: the dbſe is one 
ſpoonful, to be taken thrice a day, 
It is ſometimes prepared without 
the oil of hartſhorn, 3 


ULAPIUM HYDRAGOGUM, 
Hydragopue julep. 
Take of e 
Chamemel - flower water, ſix 
_ ounces; 
Emetic tartar, ten grains; 
Rr 3 Syrup 
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Part IV. 
Syrup of orange peel, ſix drams. 
Mix them together. 


Syrup of buckthorn, two ounces. 
Mix them together. 


T wo ſpoonfuls of this julep are Ix hoſpitals and places ill aired, 
given, in hydropic caſes, every common inflammatory fevers ſome- 
two hours, till it takes ſufficient times change into putrid and ma- 


effect as a purgative; which it lignant ones. To _ agaiuſt 


generally does before the quantity any accident of this kind, as ſoon 
ere preſcribed has been made uſe as the inflammation begins to abate, 
of. Emetic tartar, thus exhibited or the pulſe to ſoften, three or 
in ſmall doſes, and frequently four ſpoonfuls of this alexiphar- 
repeated, proves as certain and mac mixture may be given every 


quantity at once. 


Take of 


owerful a cathartic, as it does an 
emetic when given in a larger 
It operates 
nevertheleſs, for the moſt part, 
with ſufticient caſe. | 


JuLaPIUM ,S1STENS. 
Binding julep, 


Alexeterial water, four ounces ; 
Aromatic water, two cunces ; 

aponic confection, two drams; 

_ earth, in powder, one 
dram ; * | 


Liquid laudanum, forty drops; 5 


White ſugar, half an ounce. 


Mix them well together. 


Tus julep is calculated againft 
dyſenteries and diarrhœas; in 


which, after proper evacuations, 


it generally eaſes the gripes, and 
reſtrains the flux. It is to be 
given three or four times a day, 


| * 
in the quantity of a ſpoonful at 


a time. 


MisTURA ALEXETERIA. 

| Alexeterial mixture. 
Take of 2 EN 
Common water, four ounces ; 
„Spirituous alexeterial water with 


1. 


vinegar, 
Julep of camphgr, each one 
ounce and a half 


Compound powder of contra- 
yerva, four ſcrupjes ; 
Nitre, two ſeruples ; 
2 


fix hours. Camphor ſeems to 
anſwer beſt when thus given in a 
liquid form; and to be moſt effi- 
cacious in ſuch ſmall doſes, for 
abating inflammation and nervous 
ſymptoms, and likewiſe for pro- 
moting a gentle diaphoreſis. 


 MisTuRA ANTIDYSENTERICA. 
AntidyJenteric mixture. 
Take of * 


Simple cinnamon water, ſeven 
ounces; 


Spirituous cinnamon water, one 
ounce; 


Electary of ſcordium with opium, 
half an ounce. 
Mix them together. 


Take of 1 
Extract of logwood, three 


drams; 


Tincture of Japan earth, two 
drams; 


Spirituous cinnamon water, one 
ounce; 
Common water, ſeven ounces. 
Diſſolve the extract in the cinna- 
mon water, and then add the 
common water and the tincture. 


Ix recent dyſenteries, after the 
neceſſary evacuations, a ſpoonful 
or two of either of theſe mixtures 
may be given after every motion, 
or once in, four or five hours : if 


the firſt, which is a mild opiate, 


fails of procuring reſt, it is a ſign 
that ſome of the corrupted 1 
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ſtill remain in the bowels, and that 
it is more proper to go on with the 
evacuation, than to ſuppreſs the 
flux. Theſe medicines will ſome- 
times likewiſe take place in the laſt 
ſtage of the diſeaſe, when through 
neglect or miſmanagement it has 
continued till the ſtrength 15 much 
impaired, the inteſtines greatly 
relaxed, and their villoùs coat 
abraded ; provided there are nei- 
ther ichorous or involuntary ftools, 
aphthz, petechiz, hiccup, or great 
anxiety at the breaſt. Rhubarb, 
and theſe aſtringents, are to be ſo 
interpoſed, that at the ſame time 
that the putrid humours are diſ- 
lodged, the ſtrength may be ſup- 
ported, and the inteſtines braced. 
See Dr. Pringle's excellent obſer- 
vations on the diſeaſes of the 
army, page 254, e. where 
the reader will find a fall and ſaus- 
faQory hiſtory of the ſymptoms 
and cure of this diſtemper, ſo 
frequent and fatal in the camp. 


MisTURA ANTIEMETICA 
SALINA., ' 
Saline antiemetic mixture. 
Take of 
Salt of wormwood, half a dram 
Lemon juice, ſix drams ; 
Simple cinnamen water, one 
ounce ; | 
Fine ſugar, one ſcruple. 
Mix them together. 


Tuts mixture is frequently pre- 
ſcribed, not only for the purpoſe 
expreſſed in its title, but likewiſe 
as a ſaline aperient in icterical, in- 
flammatory, and other diſorders, 
where medicines of that clafs are 


proper. 


MisTURA CARDIACA. 
Cordial mixture. 
Take cf 


Simple cinnamon water, four 
Ounces ; | | 
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Spirituous cinnamon water, two 
ounces ; . 
Extract of ſaffron, one ſcruple ; 
Confe&ion of kermes, fix drams, 
Mix them together. | 


Ix great languors and depreſ- 
ſions, a ſpoonful of this rich cor- 


dial mixture may be taken ev 
half hour. : * 


kg AD PHTHISIN, 
xture againſt the phthifis. 
Take of « 3 | 7 
Balſam of Copaiha, one dram ; 
Common water, four ounces ; 
Spirituous cinnamon water, One 
ounce 
Syrup of orange peel, half an 
ounce. | 
Let the balſam be diſſolved in a 
proper quantity of yolk of egg, 
and then mixed with the other 
ingredients. | ets 


Take of 2 
Thebaic extract, one grain; 
Conſerve of roſes, half a dram. 
Mix them together far a bolus. 


Take of 3. 
Oxymel of ſquills, a dram and 
a half; | 
Thebaic tincture, fifteen drops; 
Spirituous cinnamon water, tw 
drams; h | 
Common water, two ounces. 
Mix them together. 


In the advanced tate of a con- 
ſumption, we may diſtinguiſh two 
ſorts of coughs, one occaſioned by 
the ulcers, and the other by a thin 
rheum falling upon the fauces and 
trachea, which parts being then 
deprived of their mucus, become 
extremely ſenſible to irritation, Tt 
is this laſt kind, perhaps, which is 


moſt painful and teazing to the 


patient. The firſt ſort requires 
balſamics, if the ulcer is open, 
and the matter can be expe So- 

=r 7” rated, 
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rated. For this purpoſe, the firſt 
of the above mixtures is a very 


elegant and effectual formula: 
two ſpoonfuls are to be taken at a 


time, twice a day: if the balſam 


purges, two drams of the pare- 
goric elixir, added to the quantity 
of the mixture here preſcribed, 
will prevent that effect. The 


other kind of rough can only be 


palliated by incraſſants; and for 
that purpoſe, the ſecond of the 
above compoſitions is -one of the 
moſt ſucceſsful medicines : the 
conſerve is alto 
otherwiſe well adapted to the na- 
ture of the diſeaſe, but of weak 
virtues: the opiate extract is the 
moſt efficacious ingredient, but 
is to be given with great caution, 
as opiates in general are apt to 
heat, to bind the body, and to 
obſtruct expectoration. As theſe 
bad qualities are in good meaſure 
corretted by ſquills; as ſoon as 
the patient begins to complain 
of reſtleſs nights from coughing, 
the third mixture may be given 
at bed -· time. See Pringle's Obſer- 
vations on the diſeaſes of the army. 


Mis rux A E VALERIANA. 
| Valerian mixture. 
Take of 
dimple pepper - mint water, 
twelve ounces ; 
Wild valerian root, in powder, 
one ounce ; 
Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
F if an _— : 
Syrup of orange peel, one ounce. 
'Mix them — Bk 


” Wirtp valerian root, one of the 
principal medicines in- epilepfies 
and yertigo's, ſeems to anſwer 
better when thus exhibited in 
ſubſtance, than if given in form 
of tinRure or infuſion. The li- 
© quor3 here joined to it excellent! 
coincide wich, and by their 9 
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ther ſafe, and 


Part IV. 
and pungency greatly improve its 


virtues. Two ſpoonfuls of the 


mixture may be taken twice or 
thrice a day. 


HausTUs CATHARTICUS. 
Cathartic draught. 
Taba. of; 
Scammony, ten grains; | 
Spirit of roſemary, two drams ; 
Syrup of buckthorn, fix drams. 
Grind the ſcammony with the 
ſpirit in a glaſs mortar, and 
when perfectly incorporated, mix 
in the ſyrup. 


Take of 2. 
Jalap, in powder, one ſcruple; 
pecacoanha, three grains ; 


Compound juniper water, one 
ounce 


Infuſion of linſeed, an ounce 
and a half ; 
Simple ſyrup, one dram. 
Mix them together. 


Born theſe compoſitions are 
ſtrong cathartics, yet ſor the moſt 
part eaſy and ſafe in operation. 


They are calculated chiefly for 


hydropic caſes, in which they 
procure copious eyacuations, with- 
out weakening or fatiguing the 
patient ſo much as many other 
medicines of this kind. 


HavsTus CATHARTICUS 
SALINUS, 
Saline cathartic draught. 
Take of 5 
Glauber's cathartic ſalt, 
Manna, each ſix drams; 
Boiling water, three ounces; 
Tincture of cardamoms, one 
Diſſolve the ſalt and manna in the 
water, and having ſtrained off 
the liquor, add to it the tinctũre 
of cardamoms, N 


Tur; 
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Tuis is a very elegant and 
agreeable ſaline purgative. Tinc- 
ture of cardamoms is one of the 
beſt additions to liquors of this 
kind, or to the purging mineral 
waters, for rendering them ac- 
ceptable to the ſtomach, 


HavsTUs DIAPHORETICUS., 
Diaphoretic draught. 
Take of | 

Spirit of Mindererus, 

Syrup of meconium, each half 

an ounce ; 

Salt of hartſhorn, five grains. 

Mix them together. 


Tuis draught is a very powerful 
faline — "Ir l. given 
with ſafety, and often with great 
benefit, in the beginning of in- 
flammatory fevers, after bleeding; 
where theriaca, and other warm 
ſubſtances uſually employed, if 


they fail in bringing out a ſweat, 


increaſe the fever. 


Hausrus DIURETICUS. 
Diuretic draught. 
oY 


Take of I. 
Oxymel of ſquills, one dram 
and a half ; 5 
Simple cinnamon water, one 
ounce; 


Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
Syrup of orange peel, each one 
dram. 
Mix them together. 


Take of 8 
Vinegar of ſquills, one dram 
(or one dram and a half;) 
Salt of worm wood, half a dram ; 
Lemon juice, fix drams ; 
Simple cinnamon water, an 
ounce and a half; 
Spirituous pepper - mint water, 
half an ounce; 
Syrup of orange peel, one dram, 
Let the ſalt of wormwood and 
lemon juice be firſt mixed toge - 
; * 


* 


ther, and then add to them 
other ingredients. 


Take of 3. ; 
Diuretic ſalt, two ſcruples 
Oxymel of ſquills, one dram 

by meaſure; > 254 
Water, an ounce and a half. 
Mix them together. 


Take of 4. 


Tincture of cantharides, fifteen 
drops; a 

Salt of wormwood, half a dram; 

Lemon juice, ſix 4 4 

Simple nyroyal water, an 
_ — half 3 

Simple ſyrup, two drams. 

Mix them together. 


Tur two firſt of theſe elegant 
and efficacious compoſitions are 
commended by Dr. Mead, for 
promoting urine in hydropic caſes. 
He dire&s them to be taken every 
night or oftener, according to the 
urgency of the ſymptoms. . The 
{quill, one of the moſt powerful 
diuretics, is, by the additions here 


joined to it, rendered not only 


more grateful to the palate and ſto- 
mach, but likewiſe enabled more 
effectually to anſwer the purpoſes 
intended by it. The other two 
are taken from our hoſpitals ; 
in which the former, compoſed 
on the ſame plan with the two 
8 is juſtly diſtinguiſhed 

y the title of mitior or milder; 
and the latter, containing beſides 
the ſaline matter, a moderate doſe 
of cantharides, by that of fortior 
or ſtronger. | 


Hausrus ANODYNO-DIURE-. 
| TICUS. | 
An ano diuretic ar ht. 

Take of _— "0 g 
Ley of tartar, half a dram; 
Thebaic tincture, forty drops; 
Pepper-mint water, one ounce; 

Simple 


— — 
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Simple cinnamon water, half an 
ounce ; 
Spirituous cinnamon water, two 


83 
Syrup of marſhmallows, one 


Mix chem together. 


Tnovon practitioners have 


rarely ventured to exhibit opium 


in dropfies ; yet in thoſe which 


are accompanied with great pain, 


this anodyne drug, by eaſing the 
pain, and removing the ſtricture 
of the paſſages, which painful 


ſenſations always occaſion, proves 


a medicine of great ſervice, and 
notably promotes the urinary 
diſcharge. Dr. Mead has given a 


remarkable inſtance of the good 


Part IV. 
effects of the mixture above pre- 
ſcribed, in a perſon labouring un- 
der an aſcites and tympany at 
the ſame time, where the pain was 
intolerable, the thirſt intenſe, and 
the urine in very ſmall quantity : 
the ſtronger purgatives increaſed. 
the diſtemper ; ſoap, alkaline ſalts, 
nitre, and other diuretics, were 
tried in vain : this draught (when 
the patient ſeemed to be beyond 
any aſſiſtance from medicine) pro- 
cured unexpected relief, not only 
a gentle ſleep, and truce from the 
pain, but likewiſe a copious diſ- 
charge of urine : by repeating the 
medicine, for a little time, every 


eight hours, and afterwards uſing 


corroborants, the cure was perfect» 
ly completed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Lotions, Gargariſms, Injeftions, &c. 


AQUA ALUMINOSA 
BATEANA. 
Bates's alum water. 


Alum, 
White vitriol, each half an 
ounce z 
Water, two pints. 

Boil the ſalts in the water till they 
are diſſolved, let the ſalution 
ſettle, and afterwards filter it 
through paper. 


BarEs directs the ſalts to be 
firſt powdered and melted over the 
fire ; but this is needleſs trouble, 
ſince the melting only evaporates 
the aqueous parts, which are re- 
ſtored again on the addition of the 
water. This liquor is uſed for 
cleanſing and healing ulcers and 
wounds ; and for removing cuta- 
neous eruptions, the part being 
bathed with it hot, three or four 
times a day. It is ſometimes like- 
wiſe employed as a collyrium ; and 
as an injection in the gonorrhea 
and fluor albus, when: not accom- 
panied with virulence. 


AQUA ALUMINOSA, 

Alum water. 
Edinb. 

Take of | 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, 
Alum, each two drams ; 
Water, two pints. 

Let the ſublimate and alum be 
ground into powder, and boiled 
wxa the water, in a glaſs veſſel, 
to the conſumption of half the 


ſettle, and pour it off clear from. 
the ſediment. 


Tuis is taken from Fallopius, 
with the exchange of roſe and 
plantane waters jt common wa- 
ter, which is equally fit for the 
purpoſe. The compoſition is de- 
ſigned chiefly for outaneous puſtules 
and ulcerations. \ 


AQUA SAPPHIRINA. 
Sapphire-coloured water. 
Lond. 


Take of : 
Lime-water, one pint ; 
Sal ammoniac, one dram. a 

Let them ſtand together, in à cop- 
per veſſel, or along with ſome 

lates of copper, until the liquor 
= acquued a ſapphire colour. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Lime-water, newly made, one 
pint 3 


Sal ammoniac, two drams. 

Diſſolve the ſalt in the lime-water, 
and let the ſolution ſtand in a 
braſs veſſel, until it has acquired 
a blue colour. 


Tr1s water is at preſent pretty 
much in uſe, as a detergent of 
foul and obſtinate ulcers, and for 
taking away ſpecks or films in the 
eyes. The copper contributes 
more to its colour, than to its me- 
dicinal efficacy ; for the quantity 
of the metal diſſolved is extremely 


minute. 


water; then ſuffer-the liquor to 


AQUA 
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AQUA VITRIOLICA 
CERULEA. 


Blue vitriolic Water. 


Land. 
Take of 
Blue vitriol, three ounces ; 
Alum, 
Strong ſpirit (or oil) of vitriol, 
: each two ounces; 
Water, a pint and a half. 
Boil the ſalts in the water, until 
they are diſſolved, then add the 
acid ſpirit, and filter the mixture 
+ through paper. 


AQUA STYPTICA. 
- Septic water. ., | 


Ea! 
Take of 
Blue vitriol, 
Alum, each three ounces ; 
Water, two pints. 
Boil them until the ſalts are dif- 
ſolved, then filter the liquor, 


and add two drams of oil of 


vitriol. 


TEsE compoſitions are formed 
upon the ſtyptic, recommended by 
Sydenham, for ſtopping bleeding 
at the noſe, - and other external 
hzmorrhages : for this purpoſe, 
cloths or doſſils are to be dipt in 
the liquor, and applied to the 
Ft. | 


AQUA VITRIOLICA 

_ CAMPHORATA. 
Campborated vitriolic water. 
| Lond. A 


Take of 


White vitriol, half an ounee; 

Camphor, two drams ; 

. Boiling water, two pints. 

Mix them, that the vitriol may be 
diſſolved ; and after the feces 
have ſubſided, filter the liquor 

through paper. 


Tuts is an unfrugal method of 


managing camphor, greateſt part 
1 5 
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of which ſeparates with the feces 
of the vitriol, very little of it 
remaining ſuſpended in the water. 
The Edinburgh college, in the 
preceding edition of their pharma- 
copœia, had a preparation under 
the title of Aqua oPHTHALMI- 
ca, differing little otherwiſe from 
the above than in the quantity 
of water being greater, and in 
an addition_of tutty and bole, 
ingredients which could be of no 
uſe, as not being ſoluble in water, 
and ſubſiding from it in ſtanding. 
They have therefore, at the late 
reyifal of their pharmacopceia, 
reduced this preparation to the 
following more ſimple form. 


AQUA VITRIOLICA. 
Vitriolic water. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
White vitriol, two drams ; 
Water, two pints. . 
Boil till the vitriol is diſſolved, and 
then filter the liquor. 


Warere the eyes are watery or 
inflamed, theſe ſolutions of white 
vitriol are very uſeful applica- 
tions: the lighter inflammations 
will frequently yield to this medi- 
cine, without any other aſſiſtance: 
in the more violent ones, venæſec- 
tion and cathartics are to be pre- 
miſed to its uſe. + Þ 


AQUA PHAGEDAZNICA. 
Phagedenic water. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Lime-water, one pint; 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, 
half a dram. 
Let a ſolution be made. 


Tuis is deſigned for waſhing 
and cleanſing old foul ulcers, and 
preventing the growth of fungous 
fleſh. It is for moſt purpoſes ra- 


1 
« 


ther 
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ther too acrid to be uſed without 
dilution. 


GARGARISMA ASTRINGENS. 
Aſtringent gargari/m. 

Take # abi 
Oak bark, one ounce z 
Alum, one dram ; | 
Honey of roſes, one ounce 
Water, a pint and a half. 

Boil the water with the oak bark, 
till ſuch time as the liquor, 
when ſtrained, will amount only 
to one pint ; to which add the 
alum and the honey. 


GARGARISMA COMMUNE, 
Common gargari/m. 
Take of 
Tincture of roſes, one pint ; 
Honey of roſes, two ounces, 
Mix them together. : 


Or, 
Take of 
ater, ſix ounces ; 
Nitre, one dram ; 
Honey of roſes, one ounce. 
Mix them together, Where acids 
are requiſite, forty drops of the 
weak ſpirit of vitriol are added 
to this compoſition. 


GARGARISMA DETERGENS. 
Detergent gargariſm. 
Take of a 
Emollient decoction, one pint; 
Tincture of myrrh, one ounce; 
Honey, an ounce and a half. 
Mix them together. 


wh: e EMOLLIENS. 

mollient gargari/m. 

Take of Tg 
Marſhmallow root, two ounces ; 

Figs, four in number ; 

Water, three pints. | 

Boil them till one pint is waſted, 
and then ftrain the liquor, 


'THese liquors are uſed for 
waſhing the mouth and fauces ; 
the firlt, where the parts are ex- 
tremely relaxed; the ſecond and 


third, where ulcerations require to 
be deterged, or the excretion of 


thick viſcid ſaliva promoted; and 


the fourth, where the mouth is 
dry, parched and rigid, to moiſten 
and ſoften it. In ſome caſes, 
volatile ſpirits may be advantage- 
ouſly joined to theſe kinds of 
preparations. Dr. Pringle informs 
us, that in the inflammatory quin- 
ſey, or ſtrangulation of the fauces, 
he has obſerved little benefit ariſing 
from the common gargles ; that 
ſuch as were of an acid nature 


ſeemed to do more harm than 


good, by contracting the emunc- 
tories of the ſaliva and mucus, 
and thickening thoſe humours ; 
that a decoction of figs in milk 
and water ſeemed to have a con- 

effect, eſpecially if ſome 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac was added, 
by which the ſaliva was made 
thinner, and the glands brought 
to ſecrete more freely; a circum- 


ſtance always conducive to the 


cure. 
ExZu apes rhe 
Starch glyſter. 
Take of K 


Gelly of ſtarch, four dunces ; 
Linſeed oil, half an ounce. 


wo 4 the gelly over a gentle 
re, and then mix in the oil. 


Forty drops of liquid laudanum 
are ſometimes added, 


Ex EMA ANODYNUM, live. 
OPIATUM. 
Anodyne, or opiate gly/ter. 


Take of 


Infuſion of linſeed, fix ounces ; 
Liquid laudanum, forty drops. 

| Or, 1 
Mutton broth, five ounces; 
Thebaic extract, three grains. 


Ex EMA ANTICOLICUM. - , 
Gly/ter agoinft the colic, 
Take of 
Common decoction, half a pint ; 
Tinctura 


ö 
| 
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Tinctura ſacra, one ounce; 
Common ſalt, one dram; 
_ Linſeed oil, two ounces. 
Mix them together. 


ENEMA ASTRINGENS. 
8 Aftringent er. 
. 2 
Lime- water, ten ounces ; 


Japonic confeftion, half an 


__ OUNCE, 


Mix them together for a glyſter, 


of which one half is to be in- 


Jected at a time. 


ExzMA ASTRINGENS 
2 ey 
[/tringent balſamic glyſter. 
This is made by ing to the 
foregoing half an ounce of 
Locatelli's balſam, diſſolved in 
the yolk of an egg. 


1 COMMUNE, 

ommon giyfter. 

Take of 89/ 
Common decoction, twelve 

ounces ;.. | | 

Lenitive electary, one ounce ; 
Common ſalt, half an ounce ; 
Oil olive, two ounces. 

Mix them together. 


© ENEMA DOMESTIGUM.. 


Domeſtic er. 
Take of ie h 


Cows milk, half a pint 

Brown ſugar, 

Oil olive, each one ounce. 
Mix them together. 


EngEMA EMOLLIENS. 
Emollient plyſter. 
Take of 82/7 


Palm oil, an ounce and a half ; 
Cows milk, half a pound. 

Let the oil be beat up with the 
yolk of one egg, and then add 
the milk. 
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Fetid glyſter. 
Take of 751. 


Aſafetida, two drams ; 
Rue, 1 8 
Savin, each half an ounce ; 
Oil olive, one ounce ; 
Oil of amber, half a dram ; 
Water, one pint and a half. 

Boil the water with the rue and 
ſavin, till half a, pint is waſted ; 
then ſtrain off the remaining 

decoction, and mix with it the 
aſafetida and the oils. Half the 
youu of the compoſition here 
directed, is to be injected at a 
ume. 


ExN RMA PURGANS, 
. Paurging ghyſter. 
Take of | 


Common decoction, half a pint ; 

White ſoap, one ounce 

Syrup of buckthorn, an ounce 
and a half, 


Mix them together. 


EnxMA TEREBINTHINATUM:, 
r ghfeer. 


Common decvRtion, ten ounces ; 
Venice turpentine (diſſolved in 
the yolk of an egg) half -an 
ounce z : 
Linſeed oil, one ounce, 
Mix them together, 


Tus uſes of theſe compoſitions 
are ſufficiently obvious from their 
titles. The ſtarch, anodyne, emol+ 
hent and aſtringent glyſters, are 


uſed in dyſenteries, and other al- 


vine fluxes, to ſtrengthen the tone 
of the inteſtines, defend them 
from being corroded by the acri- 
monious humours, to heal their 
exulcerations, and eaſe the pains 
which accompany theſe diſorders. 
The turpentine glyſter is injected 
in nephritic caſes; the fetid in 


- hyſteric ones. The others are 


calculated 
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calculated for unloading the in- 
teſtines of their contents, where 
the exhibition of purgatives in 
other forms is improper, or unſafe. 
Glyſters have been looked upon 
by ſome as mere topical applica- 
tions, whoſe operation was confin- 
ed to the inteſtine, into which they 
are received. But experience has 
ſhewn, that in many caſes their ac- 
tion is extended much farther : 
thus the turpentine glyſter, above 
deſcribed, promotes the diſcharge 
dy the kidneys, and communicates 


to the urine a violet ſmell ; and 


the anodyne glyſter proves narco- 
tic, as if a moderate doſe of opi- 
um had been ſwallowed: perſons 
have been inebriated by ſpirituous 
lyſters; and ſome affirm, that 
ife has been ſupported for ſeveral 


days, by thoſe of a nutritious 
Kind. 


Injzcr10 BALSAMICA, 
| Balſamic injection. 
Take of 


Balſam of Copaiba, half an 
ounce; BED 
Lime-water, fix ounces ; 
H of roſes, two ounces. 
Let the balſam be well beaten up 
with the yolk of one egg; and 
then gradually add the lime 
water aud honey. - er 
| * 
IxigCTIo MERCURIALIS. 
Mercurial injection. 


Take of 
Quickſilver, ES 
Balſam of Copaiba, each half an 
ounce ;z 


Roſe-water, half a pint.  _ 
Rub the quickſilver with the bal- 
ſam, till they are perfectly in- 
corporated ; then mix with 
them the yolk of an egg, and 
_ afterwards add the roſe-water. - 


Tr1s and the foregoing prepa- 
ration are desgned to be teGied 
Into the urethra in virulent gonor- 
rhœas, for cleanſing and deterging 
the parts, 32 4g 


Less 1 


, err x. 


| | rag Soom are compoſed chief - 
ly of oily and unctuous ſub- 
ſtandes, united with powders, into 
ſuch a conſiſtence, that the com- 
pound may remain firm in the cold, 

without ſticking to the fingers; that 
It may be ſoft and pliable in a ſmall 
heat; and that by the warmth of 

the human body it be ſo tenacious, 
as readily to adhere both to the 
part on which it is applied, and to 
the ſubſtance on which it is ſpread. 
I bere is however a difference in 
. the conſiſtence of plaſters, accord- 

ing to the 1 they are to be 
applied to: thus, ſuch as are in- 
tended for the breaſt and ſtomach, 
Thould be very ſoft and yielding; 
whilſt thoſe deſigned for the limbs 
are made firmer and more adheſive. 
An ounce of expreſſed oil, an 
ounce of yellow wax, and half 
an ounce of any proper powder, 
will make a pl of the firſt 
conſiſtence; for a hard one, an 
. ounce more of wax, and half an 
ounce more of powder may be 
added, Plaſters may likewiſe be 
made of refins, gummy-reſins, 
&c. without wax, eſpecially in ex- 
temporaneous preſcription : for 
. officinals, theſe compoſitions are 
leſs proper, as they foon grow too 
ſoft in keeping, and fall flat in a 
warm air. 


It has deen ſuppoſed, that plaſ- : 


ters might be impregnated with 
the ſpecific virtues of different 
vegetables, by boiling the recent 
vegetable with the oil employed 
for the compoſition of the plaſter. 
The coction was continued till the 
herb was almoſt criſp, with care to 


— 
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prevent the matter from contract- 
ing a black colour: after which, 
the liquid was ſtrained off, and ſet 
on the fire again till all the aque- 
ous moiſture had exhaled. We 
have already obſerved, that this 
treatment does not communicate 
to the oils any very valuable qua- 
lities even relative to their uſe 
in a fluid ſtate : much lefs can 
plaſters, made with ſuch oils, re- 


- ceive any conſiderable efficacy from 


the herbs. | 

Calces of lead, boiled with oils, 
unite with them into a plaſter of 
an excellent conſiſtence, and which 
makes a proper baſis for ſeveral 
other'plaſters. 

In the boiling of theſe compo- 
ſitions, a quantity of water muſt 
be added, to prevent the plaſter 
from burning and growing black. 
Such water, as it may be neceſſary 
to add during the boiling, muſt 
be previouſly made hot : for cold 
liquor would not only prolong the 
proceſs, but likewiſe occaſion the 


matter to explode, and be thrown 


about with violence, to the great 
danger of the operator; this acci- 
dent will equally happen upon the 
addition of hot water, if the plaſter 
1s extremely hot. | 


EMPLASTRUM ANODY- 


NUM. 
Anodyne plaſter. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
- White reſin, eight ounces ; 
Tacamahaca, in powder, 
Galbanum, each four ounces ; 
Cummin ſeeds, three ounces ; 
: Black 
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Black ſoap, four ounces. 

Melt the refin and the gums toge- 
ther; then add the powdered 
ſeeds and the ſoap, and make 
the whole into a plaſter. 


Trrs plaſter ſometimes gives 
eaſe in ſlight rheumatic pains, 
which it is ſuppoſed to effect by 
preventing the afflux of humours to 
the part, and putting in motion, 
and repelling ſuch as already ſtag- 

nate there. | 


EMPLASTRUM 
ANTIHYSTERICUM. 
Antihyſterie plaſter. 

- Eadinb. 

Take of = | 
Galbanum, twelve ounces ; 
Tacamahaca, in powder, 
Yellow wax, each fix ounces ; 
Venice turpentine, 

Cummin ſeeds in powder, 
Aſafetida, each four ounces. 
Mix and make them into a plaſter, 


Tuts plaſter is applied to the 
umbilical region, or over the whole 
abdomen, in hyſteric caſes; and 
ſometimes with good effect. 


EMPLASTRUM 
ATTRAHENS. 
Drawing plaſter. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Yellow reſin, 
Yellow wax, each three pounds; 
Tried mutton ſuet, one pound. 
Melt them together, and whilſt 
the maſs remains fluid, paſs its 
through a ftrainer, 


Tals is a very well contrived 
plaſter for the purpoſe expreſſed in 
its title, It is calculated to ſup- 
ply the place of melilot plaſter: 
whoſe great irritation, when em- 
ployed for the dreſſing of bliſters, 

s been continually complained 
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of. This was gwing to the large 
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quantity of reſin contained in it, 
which is here for that reaſon re- 
trenched. It ſhould ſeem that, 
when deſigned only for dreſſing 
bliſters, the reſin ought to be 
entirely omitted, Orr where a 
continuance of the pain and irri- 
tation, excited by the veſicatory, 
is required, Indeed plaſters of 
any kind are not very proper for 
this purpoſe : their conſiſtence 
makes them fit uneaſy, and their 
adheſiveneſs renders the takin 

them off painful. Cerates, okich 
are ſofter and leſs adheſive, ap- 
pear much more elfgible : ths 
ceratum album will ſerve for ge- 


neral uſe ; and for ſome particu- 
lar pupoſes, the ceratum citrinum 


may be applied. 


EMPLASTRUM CEREUM. 
Was plaſter. 
Edinb, 

Take of 

Yellow wax, four 
White reſin, 

Mutton ſuet, each two pounds. 
Melt them together into a plaſter; 

which ſupplies the place of 

meliot plaſter. ; | 


pounds ; 


Tuts plaſter is fimilar to the 
foregoing, but the further reduc- 
tion of the reſin renders it for ſome 
purpoſes more eligible, 


EMPLASTRUM 
CEPHALIC UM. 
Cepbalic plaſter. 
Lond. ö 
Take of | 
Burgundy pitch, two pounds ; 
Soft labdanum, one pound; 
Yellow reſin, 3 
Yellow wax, each four ounces; 
The expreſſed oil, called oil of 
mace, one ounce. 
Melt the pitch, reſin, and wax. 
together ; then add, firſt the 
5 . labdanum, 
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labdanum, and afterwards the 
oil of mace. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Tacamahaca in powder, 
Yellow wax, | 
Venice turpentine, each four 
ounces z | 
Oil of lavender, two drams ; 
Oil of amber, one dram. 
| Melt the tacamahaca with the wax, 
and then add the turpentine, 
that a plaſter may be formed : 
When this compound is taken 
from the fire, and grown al- 
moſt cold, mix in the oils. 


Tassz plaſters are applied, in 
. weakneſs or pains of the head, to 
the temples, forehead, &c. and 
ſometimes likewiſe to the feet. 
- Schulze relates, that an invete- 
rate. rheumatiſm in the temples, 
which at times extended to the 
teeth, and occaſioned intolerable 
pain, was completely cured in 
two days by a plaſter of this 
kind (with the addition of a little 
opium) applied to the part, after 
many other remedies had been 
tried in vain: he adds, that a 
large quantity of liquid matter 
exuded, under the plaſter, in 


drops, which were ſo acrid as to 


corrode the cuticle, 


EMPLASTRUM de CICUTA 
cum AMMONIACO. 
Plaſter of hemlock with am- 
| moniacum. 

Edinb. 
Take of 


Juice of hemlock leaves, four 


dodunces; 
G um ammoniĩacum, eight ounces; 
Vinegar of ſquills, as much as is 
ſufficient to diſſolve the gum, 
Add the juice to this ſolution, 
and having ſtrained the mix- 


ture, boil it to the conſiſtence 
of a plaſter. | 
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Tuis plaſter was formely ſup- 
poſed to be a powerful cooler and 
diſcutient, and to be particularly 
ſerviceable againſt ſwellings of the 
ſpleen and diſtenſions of the hy- 

ochondres. For ſome time paſt, 
it has been, among us, entirely 
neglected, and hence the London 
college, at the late reviſal of their 
pharmacopœia, omitted it. But 
the high reſolvent power which 
Dr. Storck has diſcovered in hem- 
lock, and which he found it to 
exert in this as well as in other 
forms, entitle it to further trials, 
The plaſter appears very well con- 
trived, and the additional ingre- 
dients well choſen for aſſiſting the 
efficacy of the hemlock. 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE. 
Common plaſter, uſually called 
iachylon. 
Land. 
Take of 
Oil olive, one gallon; 
Litharge, ground into a moſt 
ſubtile powder, five pounds. 
Boil them over a gentle fire, with 
about two pints of water, keep- 
ing them continually ſtirring, 
till the oil and litharge unite, 
aud acquire the conſiſtence of a 
rages If all the water ſhould 
e conſumed before this hap- 
pens, add ſome more water 
previouſly made hot. 


Edinb, 
Take of 
Oil olive, ſix pints ; 
Litharge, three pounds, 
Boil them into a plaſter. 


Tus heat in theſe proceſſes 
ſhould be gentle, and the matter 
kept continually ſtirring, other- 
wie it ſwells up, and is apt to 
run over the veſſel, If the com- 
poſition proves diſcoloured, the 

__» addition 
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oil will 1 the colour. 
Theſe plaſters are the common 
application in excoriations of the 
ſkin, ſlight fleſh wounds, and the 
like. They keep the part ſoft, 
and ſomewhat warm, and defend 
it from the air, which is all that 
can be expected in theſe caſes 
from any plaſter, Some of our 
induſtrious medicine-makers have 
thought theſe purpoſes might be 
anſwered by a cheaper compoſi- 
tion, and accordingly have add- 
ed a large quantity of common 
whiting and hogs lard : this, 
however, is by no means allow- 
able, not only as it does not ſtick 
ſo well, but ſikewiſe as the lard 
is apt to grow rancid and acri- 
monious. The counterfeit is di- 


ſtinguiſhable by the eye. 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE 
ADHASIVUM. 


Common ftickins plaſter. 
Sicking þ Mer 


Take of 
Common plaſter, three pounds; 
Yellow reſin, half a pound. 

Melt the common plaſter over a 
very gentle fire; then add the 
reſin, firſt reduced into powder, 
that ĩt may melt the ſooner; and 
mix them all together. 

This plaſter may otherwiſe be 
made, by taking, inſtead of 
the common plaſter, its ingre- 
dients oil and litharge; and 
adding the reſin a little be- 
fore they have come to the 
due conſiſtence; the continue 

the boiling, till the plaſter is 
finiſhed. WE +26 
It turns out the moſt elegant 

when made by this laſt method. 


EMPLASTRUM 
ADHASIVUM. 
Sticking plaſter, 


addition of a little white lead and. 
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IP Edinb. 

Take of wk | 
Common plaſter, two pounds ; 
Burgundy pitch, one pound. 

Melt them together, ſo as ta make 
a plaſter, 


Tuxss plaſters are uſed chiefly 
as adheſives, for keeping on other 
dreſſings, &c, 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE* 
cum GUMMI. 
Common plaſter with gums. 


Lond. 
Take of | 
Common plaſter, three pounds 
Galbanum ſtrained, eight ounces; 
Common turpentine, 
Frankincenſe, each three ounces. 


Melt the galbanum with the tur- 


pentine, over a gentle fire, and 
ſprinkle in the frankincenſe, 
reduced to powder: then gradu- 
ally mix with theſe the common 
plaſter, previouſly liquefied by 
a very gentle heat, 

Or, inſtead of the common plaſter 


already made, you may take 


the oil and litharge boiled to- 
ether : as ſoon as theſe unite, 
— they have acquired the 
conſiſtence of a plaſter, the other 
ingredients are to be added. 


EMPLASTRUM 
GUMMOSUM. 
Gum plaſter. 
Edinb. 
Take of | 
Palm oil, four pints ; 
Litharge, one pound anda half ; 
Gum ammomacum, 
Galbanum, 
Venice turpentine, 
Yellow wax, each half a pound. 
Boil the oil with the litharge to the 
conſiſtence of a plaſter ; then 
add the other ingredients, and 
make the whole into a plaſter, 
according to art. 
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Born theſe plaſters are uſed as 


digeſtives and ſuppuratives ; par- 


ticularly in abſceſſes, after a part 
of the matter has been maturated 
and diſcharged, for ſuppuratin 

or diſcuſſing the remaining har 

part. 


EMpLASTRUM CROCEUM, 


vulgo OXYCROCEUM. 
Saffron plaſter, commonly called 


Oxycroceum. 
: | Edinb, © 
Take of ; | 
Burgundy pitch, 


Yellow wax, each one pound ; 
Galbanum, 
Tar, each half a pound ; 
Saffron, rubbed into powder, 
two Ounces. 

Let the Burgundy pitch, wax, and 
galbanum, be melted together 
over a gentle fire; then add the 


tar and ſaffron, and make the 


whole into a plaſter, 


Tus infrugal and injudicious 
compoſition is ſaid to ſtrengthen 
the parts to which it 1s applied, 
eſpecially the tendinous ones; to 
warm in a great degree; and to 


reſolve and diſcuſs cold tumours. 


Tar is now introduced as an in- 
gredient, in the room of Venice 
turpentine, myrrh, and olibanum. 


EMPLASTRUM e CYMINO. 
Cummin plaſter. 
| Lond. | 
Take of | 
Burgundy pitch, three pound: ; 
Yellow wax, 
Cummin ſeeds, 
Caraway ſeeds, 
Bay berries, each three ounces. 
Melt the pitch with the wax; 
then ſprinkle in the other in- 
gredients, firſt reduced into a 
powder, and mix the whole well 
together. Ws 


Part IV. 


Tris plaſter ſtands recom- 
mended as a moderately warm diſ- 
cutient ; and is directed by ſome 
to be _ to the hypogaſtric 
region, for 25 the viſ- 
cera, and expelling flatulencies. 


EMPLASTRUM 
DEFENSIVUM. 


Litharge, two pounds; 

Oil — De pants ; 

| Yellow wax, 

Olibanum, in powder, 

Venice turpentine, each four 

ounces z 

Colcothar of vitriol, ſix ounces. 
Boil the oil with the litharge, till 

they have acquired nearly the 

conliſtence of a plaſter : in this 
liquefy the wax, and then add 

the other ingredients, ſo as to 

form the whole into a plaſter 

according to art. 


Tais plaſter is laid round the 

lips of wounds and ulcers, over the 

other dreſſings, for 1 hep 
uxi 


from inflammation, and a 


of humours; Which however, as 
Mr. Sharp very juſtly obſerves, 
plaſters, on account of their con- 
ſiſtence, tend rather to bring on 


than to prevent. 


EMPLASTRUM E MELILOTO, 

l Melilot plaſter. 

Take of b | 
*Melilot leaves, freſh, ſix pounds; 
Beef ſuet, three pounds ; 
White reſin, eight pounds; 
Yellow wax, four pounds. 

Boil the herb in the melted ſuet 
till it is almoſt criſp ; then 
ſtrongly preſs out the ſuet, and 
adding the refin and wax, boil 
the whole a little, ſo as to make 


a plaſter thereof, 4 
| ; THis 


— 
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Tuis plaſter has been frequent- 
ly made uſe of for dreſſing bliſ- 
ters: ſee EMPLASTRUM ATTRA= 
Hens, The London college have 
diminiſhed the quantity of reſin, 
to render the compoſition leſs 
irritating ; and likewiſe omitted 
the herb, as being of no ſigni- 
ficancy, towards the uſe of the 
plaſter, and of a very diſagreeable 
ſcent, a circumſtance of primary 


conſequence to be avoided in ꝗiſ- 


orders, where freedom from diſ- 
turbance, and every means that 
can contribute to quiet reſt, ought 
by all poſſible endeavours to be 
procured : not to mention the 
miſchievous adulterations ſome- 
times practiſed in this plaſter with 
irritating materials, for procuring 
the green colour, which is made 
its marketable characteriſtic, more 
compendiouſly than by the decoc- 
tion of the herb. The moſt cer- 


tain method of diſcovering abuſes 


of this kind, 1s to put a little of 
the plaſter into ſome ſpirit of 
ſal ammoniac ; if it tinges the 
ſpirit blue, we may be certain it 
is adulterated. The London col- 
lege has ſubſtituted to this plaſter 
the emplaſtrum attrahens, and the 


Edinburgh the emplaſtrum cereum. 


EMPLASTRUM ex AMMO- 
NIACO cum MERCURIO. 
Plaſter of ammoniacum with 

7 mercury. 
Lond. 
Take of En 

Gum ammoniacum, ftrained, 

one pound ; 
Quickſilver, three ounces ; 
Simple balſam of ſulphur, one 

dram. 

rind the quickſilver with the 

balſam of ſulphur, till it ceaſes 
to appear ; then, having melt- 
ed the ammoniacum, add it 
gradually, a little before it cools, 
to this mixture; and let the 


\ 
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whole be perfectly mingled 
together. 


THis is a very well contrived 
mercurial plaſter: if in ſome 
caſes it ſhould not prove adheſive 
enough, the addition of a ſmall 
quantity of turpentine will readily 
make it ſo. is 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE 
cum MERCURIO. 
Common plaſter with mercury. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Common plaſter, one pound; 
Quickſilver, three ounces ; 
Simple balſam of ſulphur, one 

dram, 

Make them into a plaſter, after the 

ſame manner as the foregoing. 


EMPLASTRUM 
MERCURIALE. 
Mercurial plaſter, 

5 Edinb. 

Take of g ; 
Gum plaſter, a pound and a 

half ; 
Quickſilver, eight ounces ; 

Venice turpentine, one ounce z 
Liquid ſtorax, an ounce and a 

half. 

Grind the quickſilver in a mortar, 
with the turpentine and ſtorax, 
until they are perfectly incorpo- 
rated; and then, having melted 
the gum plaſter, and taken it 
from the fire, add to it this 
mixture. 


Tussg mercurial plaſters are 
looked on as powerful reſolvents 
and diſcutients, acting with much 
greater certainty in theſe inten- 
tions, than any compoſition of 
vegetable ſubſtances alone; the 
mercury exerting itſelf in a con- 
ſiderable degree, and being ſome · 
times introduced into the habit, 
in ſuch quantity as to affect the 

Si 3 mouth. 
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mouth. Pains in the joints and 
limbs from a venereal cauſe, nodes, 
tophs, and beginning indurations of 


the glands, are ſaid ſometimes to 
yield to them. 


EMPLASTRUM e MINIO. 
Red lead plaſter, 


Take of 
Oil olive, four pints ; 
Red lead, reduced to a moſt ſub- 
tile powder, two pounds and a 

- half, | | 

Make them into a plaſter, aft 
the manner directed for prepar- 
ing the common plaſter: but 
more water is here required, and 
greater care is neceſſary to pre- 


vent the compoſition from burn 


ing and growing black. 


Tuis is uſed for the ſame pur- 
poſes as the common or diachylon 
plaſter, from which it differs little 

etherwiſe than in colour. It has 
an inconvenience of not ſticking ſo 
well; and therefore the Edinburgh 
college have now omitted this com- 
poſition. 


EMPLASTRUM DE'MINIO CUM. 
SAPONE, 
Red lead plaſter with ſoap. 
This is made by adding to the fore- 
going plaſter taken from the fire 
as ſoon as the moiſture is evapo- 
rated, and whilſt hot, half a 
pound of Spaniſh ſoap cut into 
thin ſlices: ftir the whole 


_ ſirofigly together, until the ſoap 


is liquefied, and a plaſter form- 
ed, according to art. 


' 'Tr1s is much eſteemed by ſome, 
for diſcuſſing gouty tumours, and 
the juices ſtagnating after ſprains. 
Whatever virtues it may have di- 
ſtin& from the general ones of the 
applications of this claſs,. they de- 
pend entirely upon the ſoap; and 
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ſoap in the form of plaſter does not 
appear to exert much of the effica- 


cy which it does in forms of a ſofter 


conſiſtence. 


EMPLASTRUM e 
MUCILAGINIBUS. 


Plaſter of mucilages. 
Plaſt 1 | 


Take of 15 


Yellow wax, forty ounces ; 

Oil of mucilages, half a pint ; 

Gum ammoniacum, ftrained, half 

a pound; 

Common turpentine, two ounces, 
Melt the ammoniacum with the 

turpentine ; and having, in an- 

other veſſel, liquefied the wax 

with the oil, add this latter mix- 

ture to the other. 

Some have been accuſtomed to 
uſe, inſtead of the oil of mucilages 
common dil olive, flavoured with 
fenugreek ſeeds; and poſſibly this 
ſubſtitution may be admitted as a 
venial one; for the oil of muci- 
lages, genuinely made, contains 
ſcarce any thing of any of the in- 
eee except that part of the 
enugreek ſeeds wherein their fla · 
vour reſides, the mucilaginous ma- 
terials ſerving only to provide it 
with a name : ſee page 330. 


EMPLASTRUM ROBORANS. | 
Strengthening plaſter. 
Lond. ? 


Take of 
Common plaſter, two pounds ; 
Frankincenſe, half a pound ; 
Dragons hlood, three ounces. 

Melt the common plaſter, and add 
to it the other ingredients re- 
duced into powder, 

The dragons blood ſhoald be re- 
duced to a very fine powder, 
otherwiſe the mixture will not 
be of an uniform colour. 


Tuis is a reformation of the la- 
borious and injudicious compoſition 
+ deſcribed 


Chap. 10. 
deſcribed in our preceding pharma- 
copcias, under the title of Eu- 
PLASTRUM AD HERNIAM 3 and 
though far the moſt elegant and 
ſimple, is as effectual for that pur. 
poſe, as any of the medicines of 
this kind. If conſtantly worn, with 
a proper bandage, it will, in chil- 


dren, frequently do ſervice ; though | 


perhaps not ſo much from any 
ſtrengthening quality of the ingre- 
dients, as from its being a ſoft, 
cloſe, and adheſive covering. It 
has been ſuppoſed, that — 
compoſed of ſtyptic medicines, 
conſtringe and ſtrengthen the part 
to which they are applied, but on 
no very jult foundation ; for plaiters 
in general relax, rather than aſ- 
tringe, the unctuous ingredients 
neceſſary in 
counteracting and deſtroying the 
effect of the others. 


EMPLASTRUM e SAPONE. 


Take of | : 
Common plaſter, three pounds; 
, Hard ſoap, half a pound. 
Having melted the common plaſter, 
mix with it the ſoap, and boil 
them to the conſiſtence of a pla- 
ſter. Take care not to let it 
row too cold, before you form 
it into rolls, for then it will 
prove too brittle, 


Tais plaſter differs only in co- 
lour from the red lead plaſter with 
ſoap above-mentioned. 


EMPLASTRUM 
SAPONACEUM. 


Saponaceous plaſter, 
E 4 4 


Take of | 
Gum plaſter, three pounds; 
Caſtile ſoap, ſliced, half a pound. 


Melt the gum plaſter, and mix into 
» the ſoap, 


Plaſters. 


their compoſition, 


is ſuppoſed to promote the reſolvent 
virtue of the ſoap. 


EMPLASTRUM 
STOMACHICUM: 
Stomach plaſter. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Soft labdanum, three ounces ; 
Frankincenſe, one ounce z 
Cinnamon, 
The expreſſed oil, called oil of 
mace, each half an ounce ; 
Eſſential oil of mint, one dram. 
Having melted. the frankincenſe, 
add to it, firſt the labdanum 
ſoftened by heat, and then the 
oil- of mace; 
theſe with the cinnamon and oil 
of mint; and beat them toge- 
ther in a warm mortar, into a 
maſs, which is to be kept in a 
cloſe veſſel. 


Tx1s is a very elegant ſtomach 
plaſter. It is contrived ſo as to be 


rs made occaſionally (for theſe _ 


kinds of compoſitions, on account 
of their volatile ingredients, are 
not fit for keeping ;) and to be 
but moderately adheſive, ſo as not 
to offend the ſkin; and that it may 
without difficulty be frequently 
taken off and renewed, which 
theſe ſorts of applications, in order 
to their producing any conſiderable 
effect, require to be, | 


Edinb. 
Take af 
Yellow wax, eight ounces ; 
Tacamahaca in powder, four 
ounces; 
Cloves, powdered, two ounces ; 
Palm oil, fix ounces ; 
Expreſſed oil of mace, an ounce 
and a half; 

Eſſential oil of mint, two drams. 
Melt the wax and tacamahaca with 
the palm oil; then removi 
the mixture from the fire, ad 
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the other ingredients, and make 


them into a plaſter, according 


THrEss plaſters are applied to the 
pit of the ſtomach, in weakneſs of 
that viſcus, in vomitings, the diſ- 
order improperly called the heart- 
burn, &c. and ſometimes with good 
ſucceſs. The pit of the ſtomach 
however, as Hoffman has obſerv- 
ed, is not always the moſt proper 
place for applications of this kind 
to be made to; if applied to the 
five lower ribs of the left ſide, to- 
wards the back, the ſtomach will in 
general receive more benefit from 
them ; for it appears from anato- 


mical inſpection, that greateſt part 


of it is ſituated there. 


EMPLASTRUM 
VESICATORIUM. 


Bliſtering plaſter, or epiſpaſtic 
plaſter. | 
Lond. 


Take of | 
Drawing plaſter, two pounds; 
Cantharides, one pound ; 
Vinegar, half a pint. 
Melt the drawing plaſter, and, a 
little before it grows ſtiff, mix in 
the cantharides, reduced into a 
moſt ſubtile powder; then add 

the vinegar, and work them well 
together, 


Take of 


Edinb. 


Burgundy pitch, twenty ounces ; 


Venice turpentine, 
Cantharides, each ſix ounces. 
Reduce the cantharides into a moſt 
ſabtile powder, and add them to 
the other ingredients, previouſly 
melted t 


the whole into a plaſter, accord- 
ing to art. , 


Compound e ſpaſtic plaſter. 


Pp 
EI Edinb. 
Take of 
. Burgundy pitch, twelve ounces ; 
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Yellow wax, four ounces ; 
Venice turpentine, eighteen: 
- ounces; | 
Muſtard ſeed, . 
Black pepper, each one ounce; 
Verdegris, two ounces ; 
Cantharides, twelve ounces. 
Melt the wax and pitch together ; 
then add the turpentine ; and 
when this is liquefied, ſprinkle 
in the other ingredients, firſt 
powdered and mixed together; 
keeping them continually ſtir- 
ring, ſo as to make a plaſter 
thereof according to art. 
The bliſtering plaſters are to be 
kept in oiled bladders. 


* 


Tars laſt compoſition has long 


been uſed in ſome particular ſhops, 


as the moſt infallible bliſter : though 
either of the other two anſwer the 
purpoſe very ſucceſsfully. Whe- 
ther the vinegar-in the firſt is of 
any advantage, is greatly to be 
doubted : in ſome cafes indeed, it 


has been obſerved, that the plaſter 
without this addition ſeemed at firſt 


to fail of its effect, and that on tak- 


ing it- off, and rubbing the part 


with vinegar, the ſame plaſter, ap- 
plied again, has bliſtered freely: but 
this does not appear to be ſo much 


-owing to any peculiar quality of the 


vinegar, as to its ſoftening the 
ſkin when applied in this manner, 
and fitting it for the action of the 
cantharides: when mixed with the 
other ingredients of the plaſter, it 
has not this effect: it likewiſe ex- 
hales in keeping, inſomuch that 
the compoſition, though ſufficient- 
ly ſoft at firſt, becomes in no long 
time too dry, Some have been ac- 
cuſtomed to ſpare the trouble of 
making any plaſter on purpole fqr 
bliſtering, by occaſionally ſpreading 
ſome of the cantharides in powder 
upon a common plaſter. 


EMPLASTRUM 
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EMPLASTRUM ANODYNO- 
DISCUTIENS. 
An anodyne and diſcutient plaſter. 

Take of 
Cummin plaſter, two ounces ; 
Camphor, three drams ; 
'Thebaic extract, one dram and 

a half. 

Grind the camphor, with ſome 
drops of oil olive, into a very 
ſubtile powder, and then mix it 
with the other ingredients, ac- 
cording to art, into a plaſter, 


EMPLASTRUM CALIDUM, 
| Warm plaſter. 
Take of | 


- Gum plaſter, one ounce ; 
Bliſtering plaſter, two drams. 


—_ them together over a gentle 


EMPLASTRUM SUPPURANS., 
Suppuratin * 
Take of 6, Na 


Gum plaſter, an ounce 

dart 2 
Burgundy pitch, half an ounce. 
Melt them together. 


Tux uſes of the three foregoin 
compoſitions, which are * 
our hoſpitals, are ſufficiently ob- 
vious from their titles, The warm 
plaſter is a very fjimulating appli- 
cation, of great uſe in fixt pains, 
as in the rheumatiſm, ſciatica, be- 
ginning chilblains, &c. 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTERS XL. 
Ointments, Liniments, and Cerates. 


INTMENTS and liniments differ 

from plaſters little otherwiſe 
than in conſiſtence. Any of the 
officinal- plaſters, diluted with ſo 
much oil as will reduce it to the 
thickneſs of ſtiff honey, forms an 
.vintment : by farther increaſing the 
dil, it becomes a liniment. 


UNGUENTUM 
AGYPTIACUM, 


| Eainb. 

Take of 

Verdegris, finely powdered, five 
ounces; 

Honey, fourteen ounces ; 
Vinegar, ſeven ounces. 

Boil them over a gentle fire, to the 
conſiſtence of an ointment. 


MEL ZAGYPTIACUM. 


Lond. 
Take of 
* Verdegris, reduced into a very 
ſubtle powder, five olinces ; 
Honey, fourteen ounces by 
weight; 8 ' | 
Vinegar, ſeven outices by mea- 
ſure. N | 


Boil theſe ingredients tc 


* 


ver a gentle fire, till they have 


acquired a due conſiſtence, and 


a reddiſh colour. On keeping 
this mixture for ſome time, the 
thicker part falls to the bottom; 
the thinner, which floats on the 
top, is called mel Ægyptiacum. 


THesE preparations are deſigned 
only for external uſe, for cleanſing 
— deterging ulcers, and keeping 
down fungous fleſh : they are ſer- 
viceable alſo in venereal ulcerations 


of the mouth and tonſils. If for 


together, O- of 


particular purpoſes, they ſhould be 
wanted more acrid, they may be 
occaſionally rendered ſo by ſhakin 
the veſſel, ſo as to mix up the thic 
matter at the bottom (which con- 
tains greateſt part of the verdegtis) 
with Ns upper thin one. 


UNGUENTUM | ALBUM, 
White ointment. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Oil olive, one pint ; 
White wax, four ounces ; 
Spermaceti, three ounces. 
Liquefy them by a gentle fire, and 
eep them conſtantly and briſkly 


ſtirring, till grown thoroughly 
cold. 


. £#ainb, 

Take of 
Oil olive, three pints ; 

Ceruſſe, one pound; 

White wax, nine ounces. 

Melt the wax in the oil, then gra- 
dually add the ceruſſe, and ſtir 
them well together, that they 
may be thoroughly mixed into 
an ointment. 


TFuxss are uſeful, cooling, emol- 
lient ointments, of good ſervice in 
excoriations, and other like frettings 
of the ſkin. The ceruſſe is omitted 
in the firſt preſcription, on a ſuſ- 
icion that it might produce ſome 

ill effects, when applied, as theſe 
unguents frequently are, to the 
tender bodies of children. Though 
there does not ſeem to be much 
danger in this external uſe of ce- 
ruſſe, the addition of it is the leſs 
neceſſary here, as there is another 
oint- 
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ointment containing a more active 
preparation of the ſame metal, the 
unguentum ſalurninum ; which may 
be occafionally mixed with this, 
or employed by itſelf, in caſes 
where ſaturnine applications are 
wanted. 


UNGUENTUM ALBUM 
CAMPHORATUM. 
Campborated white ointment. 

Lond, 


This is made by adding to the 


white ointment a dram and a 
half of camphor, previouſl) 
ground with ſonic drops of oi 
of almonds, 


Edinb. 

Take of DES oy 
The white ointment, one pound; 
Camphor, rubbed with a little 

oil, one dram and a half. 

Mix them together, 


Tusx ointments are ſuppoſed 
to be more diſcutient than the fore- 
going, and ſerviceable againſt cu- 
- taneous heats, itching, and ſer- 
iginous eruptions. They ſhould 
bo kept in cloſe veſſels, otherwiſe 
the camphor will ſoon exhale : 
their ſmelling ſtrong of this in- 
gredient is the beſt mark of their 
goodneſs, , 


UNGUENTUM ex 
ALTHAM 


- Ointment of marſhmallows, 
Lond, 


Take of 
Oil of mucilages, three pints ; 
Yellow wax, one pound; 
Yellow refin, half a pound; 
Common turpentine, two ounces. 

Melt the reſin and wax with the 
oil ; then, having taken them 
from the fire, add the turpen- 
tine, and, while the mixture re- 
Mains hot, ſtrain it. 


Tuts ointment receives no vir- 
tue from the ingredient which it 
takes its name from (ſee age 330.) 
and therefore the Edinburgh col. 
lege has omitted it. 


UNGUENTUM ANTIPSORICUMY 
Ointment againſt the itch, 


Take of 


Elecampane root, freſh, 

Sharp-pointed dock root, freſh, 
each three ounces ; 

Water-creſles, freſh and braiſed, 
ten ounces z a 

Hogs lard, four pounds; 
Yellow wax, 8 
Oil of bays, each four ounces; 
Vinegar, one pint; 

Water, three pints. 

Bruiſe the roots, and boil them in 
the water and vinegar, till half 
the liquor is conſumed: ſtrain 
and _—y preſs out the re- 
mainder, to it the water- 
creſſes and the lard, and boil 
them til} the moiſture is exhal- 
ed ; then preſs out the ointment, 
and liquefy in it the wax and the 
oil of bays. 

Sulphur is added to this ointment 
occaſionally. | _ 


UNnGUENTUM ANTIPSORICUM cum 
MERCURIO. 


Ointment againſt the itch with a. 


| cury. 

This is made by adding to the fore- 
going ointment four ounces of 
quickſilver, killed with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of Venice turpen- 
tine, and mixing them together, 
according to art, into an un- 
guent. 


Tus ointments are very inele- 
gant ones, and rarely made uſe of. 
e firſt is likewiſe precarious in 
its effects, and though thoſe with 
ſulphur and mercury are of un- 
doubted efficacy, yet they are by 
no means ſuperior to the more 
ſimple 
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fimple ointments of thoſe drugs de- 
ſcribed hereafter. The Edinburgh 
college has therefore, at the late 
reformation, very properly omitted 


both the antipſoric ointments. 


UNGUENTUM BASILICUM 
FPFPLAVUM. 
Yellow baſilicum ointment. 
L 


Take of | 
Oil olive, one pint ; 
Yellow wax, 
Yellow reſin, 


Burgundy pitch, each one pound; 
Commonturpentine,three ounces. 
| Melt the wax, reſin and pitch, along 
with the oil over a gentle fire; 
then take them from the fire, 
add the turpentine, and whilft 
the mixture remains hot, ſtrain 


it. 


Ediab. 


Take of 


Yellow wax, one pound; 


White reſin, one pound and a 


half; 


Venice turpentine, half a pound; 


Oil olive, one pint. 


Melt the wax and reſin in the oil; 
then add the turpentine, and 


train out the ointment. 


Trxse are commonly employed 
in dreſſings, for digeſting, cleanſing 
and incarnating wounds and ul- 
cers, They differ very little, if at 

all, in their effects, from the /in;- 


mentum Arcæi. 
UNGUENTUM BASILICUM 
NIGRUM vel | 
TETRAPHARMACUM. 
Black baſilicum ointment, or 
eintment of 0 ingredients. 


Take of : 
Oil olive, one pint ; 
| Yellow wax, 


Part IV, 
Yellow reſin, a. > 
Dry pitch, each nine ounces. 
Melt them all together, and, whilſt 
the mixture is hot, ſtrain it off. 


Turs ointment was formerly of 
conſiderable eſteem for healing and 
incarnating wounds, &c. but is ſaid 
to have an inconvenience of being 
apt to render them foul, and pro- 
duce fungous fleſh; at preſent it 
is rarely made uſe of; the yellow 
baſilicum, and the liniment of Ar- 
cæus, being in general preferred. 

In the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia, the black baſilicum is di- 
rected as follows. 


Take of 

Yellow wax, 

White reſin, 

Mutton ſuet, 

Tar, each half a pound; 

Oil olive, a pint and a half. 
Melt them over a gentle fire, ſtir- 


ring them well together; and 
then ſtrain the ointment. 


How far the alterations here 
made may contribute to prevent the 
inconveniencies above complained 
of, or indeed whether the objec- 
tions to the old ointment were well 
founded, I cannot take upon me to 
determine. Thoſe who are the 
moſt converſant in the uſe of theſe 
ſorts of applications, are apt to 
aſcribe more to. the compoſition 
than it has any ſhare in producing. 


UNGUENTUM BASILICUM 
VIRIDE. 


Green baſilicum ointment, 
; Lond. 


Take of 
Yellow baſilicum, eight ounces ; 
Oil olive, three ounces by mea- 
ſure ; 
Verdegris prepared, one ounce. 


Mix and make them into an oint- 


ment. 
Tats 


detergent. Our hoſpitals have been 
accuſtomed to prepare an ointment 
greatly reſembling this, under the 
title of Unguentum viride dttergens. 


UNGUENTUM CITRINUM. 
Yellow ointment. 


| Edinb, 
Take of 
Quickfilver, one ounce 3 
Spirit of nitre, two ounces 3 
Hogs lard, tried, one pound. 
Diſſolve the quickſilver in the ſpi- 
rit of nitre, by digeſtion in a 
ſand-heat; and, whilſt the ſo- 
lution is very hot, mix with it 
the lard, previouſly melted by 
itſelf, and juſt beginning to grow 
ſliff. Stir them briſkly toge- 
ther, in a marble mortar, ſo as 
to form the whole into an oint. 
ment, 


UNGUENTUM C/ARULEUM 
FORTIUS. 


The flronger blue ointment. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Hogs lard, tried, two pounds ; 
Quickſilver, one pound ; 


an ounce, 

Grind the quickfilver with the bal- 
ſam of ſulplur till they are per- 
fectly incorporated; then 
dually add the lard heated, and 
mix them carefully together. 


UNGUENTUM CARULEUM 
MITIUS. 
The milder blue ointment. 


Lond, 
Take of : 
| Hogs lard, tried, four pounds; 
Quickſilver, one pound; 
Common turpentine, one ounce. 
Grind the quickſilver with the tur- 


pentine, in a mortar, till it ceaſes 


to appear; then gradually add 


Simple balſam of ſulphur, half 
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Tuis ointment is an efficacious 


the lard warmed, and carefully 
mix them together, 


Tais laſt unguent turns out of a 
much better blue colour than the 
foregoing, which is of a very dingy 
hue. Mercurial unguents have in 
many caſes the ſame effects with 
the preparations of this mineral 
taken internally; and are at pre- 
ſent frequently employed, not only 
againſt cutaneous diſorders, as al- 
terants; but likewiſe in venereal and 
other obſtinate caſes, for raiſing a 
ſalivation. The ptyaliſm- excited 
by unction is ſaid to be attended 
with the feweſt inconveniencies, 
and to perform the moſt complete 
cure. In ſome conſtitutions, mer- 
curials taken inwardly, run off by 
the inteſtines, without affecting the 
mouth; and in others, they affect 
the ſalival glands ſo quickly, as to 
occaſion a copious ptyaliſm, with- 
out extending their action to the re- 
moter parts, and conſequently with- 


out removing the cauſe of the diſ- 
eaſe. | 


UNnGUuenNTUM DESICCATIVUM 
| RUBRUM. 
Red deficcative ointment. 
Take of 
Oil olive, a pint and a half; 
White wax, half a pound ; 
Calamine prepared, fix ounces ; - 
Litharge prepared, 
Bole armenic, each four ounces; 
Camphor, three drams. 
Melt the wax in the oil, and hav- 
ing taken them from the fire, 
gradually ſprinkle in the other 
ingredients, ſtirring them briſkly 
together into an ointment. 'The 
camphor muſt be previouſly 
ground with a little oil of al- 
monds. 


Tuts is ſaid to be an excellent 
dryer and healer, but is at preſent 
in no great eſteem, and rarely kept 
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in the ſhops. It was retained in 


the laſt Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 
but is now run * * 


UxouzxTUn DIAPOMPHOLYGOS. 
int ment f pompholyx, 
Take of 

Qil olive, twenty ounces ; 

Juice of the berries of common, 


Ounces ; 
White wax, five ounces ; 
Ceruſſe, four ounces ; 
Pompholyx, each two ounces ; 
Pure frankincenſe, one ounce. 
Boil the oil and the juice over a 
= fire, till the juice is ex- 
haled; and towards the end of 
the coction, melt the wax in the 
oil; then take the mixture from 
the fire, and add to it, whilſt hot, 
the other ingredients reduced to 
powder. Mix and make them 
into an ointment. 


Tuts is taken, as the preceding, 
from the laſt edition of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia. It ſtands 
recommended againſt hot inflam- 
matory ulcers and ſharp defluxions 
on the eyes; but is very rarely 


made uſe of, having for ſome time 


iven place to compoſitions more 

ple, though at leaſt equal in 

efficacy : for which reaſon it is now 
omitted by the college. 


UNGUENTUM e GUMMI 
ELEMI. 
Ointment of gum elemi. 


Lond. 

Take of 3 

* Mutton ſuet, freſk and tried, two 
pounds ; 

Gum elemi, one pound; 
Common turpentine, ten ounces. 
Melt the gum with the ſuet, and 
having taken them from the fire, 

err mix in the turpen- 
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tine; then, whilſt the maſs remains 
fluid, ſtrain it off. 


UNGUENTUM, vulgo 
LINIMENTUM, ARC EI. 
The ointment, commonly called lini- 
ment, of Arceus. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Hogs lard, one pound ; 
Goats ſuet, or mutton ſuet, two 
pounds ; | 
Venice turpentine, 
Gum elemi, each a pound and a 
half. Tb 
Melt and ftrain them, fo as to make 
an ointment, according to art. 


TH1s unguent has long been in 
uſe for digeſting, cleanſing, and 
incarnating; and for theſe pur- 
poſes is preferred by ſome to al! 
_ other compoſitions of this 

ind, 


UNGUENTUM EMOLLIENS. 
Emollient ointment. 


Edinò. 
Take of 
Palm oil, four pints ; 
Freſh-drawn linſeed oil, three 
pints ; : 
Yellow wax, one pound ; 
Venice turpentine, half a pound. 
Melt the wax in the oils, over 2 
gentle fire, then mix in the tur- 
pentine, and ftrain the ointment, 
which ſupplies the place of the 
. ointment of marſhmallows. 


IT is at leaſt equal to that oint- 
ment for the purpoſe expreſſed in 
its title, nothing of the mucilage 
or emollient matter of the marih- 
mallows being there retained, And 
indeed, if mucilages were blended 
with ointments, they would poſſibly 
diminiſh, rather than increaſe their 
emollient virtue; as they render 
vils ſenſibly leſs unctuous, forming 
with them a new compound differ- 

: ent 


Chap. 11. Ointments, Liniments, and Cerates. 


ent from the ingredients, and miſ- 
cible with water into a milky li- 
quor, as we have ſeen in Chap, vii, 


UNGUENTUM 
MERCURIALE. 
Mercurial ointment. 
Take of 
Hogs lard, two ounces; 
Quickſilver, one ounce. : 
Beat them diligently together, till 
the quickſilver diſappears. It 
may likewiſe be made with two, 
three, or more times the quan- 
tity of quickſilver. 


Tuis is the moſt ſimple of the 
mercurial ointments, though poſ- 
ſibly as efficacious as any. It re- 
quires indeed a great deal more 
labour to extinguiſh the mercury 
in the lard alone, than when tur- 

ntine, or other like ſubſtances, are 
Joined : but in recompence the 
compoſition with lard is free from 
an inconvenience which the others 
are accompanied' with, viz. being 
apt, by frequent — to fret 
tender ſkins, Some chuſe to ſtiffen 
this ointment with a fourth part 
of ſuet (proportionably diminiſhing 
the lard) which gives it a better 
conſiſtence for uſe. 


The above preſcription, and re- 


mark, arefrom the foregoing edition 
of this diſpenſatory. The college 
has now received the addition of 
ſuet, in ſuch proportion as to make 
one-fourth the quantity of the 
whole ointment ; the proportion of 
quickſilver being continued the 
ſame. The compoſition is now as 


follows. 

Edinb. 

Take of | 
Hogs lard, three ounces ; 
Mutton ſuet, one ounce ; 
Quickſilver, one ounce. 

Beat them diligently together in a 
mortar, till the mercurial glo- 
bules diſappear. ' This ointment 

3 


is made alſo with twice, and 
with thrice, the quantity of mer- 
cury. | 


UNGUENTUM e MERCURIO 
PRACIPITATO, 


Ointment of mercury precipitate, 
4 Lond. N. 


Take of | 
Simple ointment, an ounce 
a half ; 
Precipitated ſulphur, two drams g 
White mercury precipitate, two 
ſcruples. 

Mix them well together, and moiſten 
them with ley of tartar, that they 
may be made into an ointment. 
Turs is a very elegant 4 

ointment, and frequently made uſe 

of againſt cutaneous diſorders. The 
preparations of mercury and ſul- 


phur here directed, are choſen on 
account of their colour. 


UNGUENTUM NERVINUM. 
Nerve ointment. 

Take of 
Southernwood, ; 
Marjoram (or origanum) 
Mint, 5 
Pennyroyal, 
Rue, 6 
Roſemary, each, freſh. gathered, 

fix ounces ; | 

Neats-foot oil, five pints ; 
Beef ſuet, three pounen 
Oil of bays, half a pint. 


Boil the herbs, with the neats-foot 


oil and ſuet, till the aqueous 
moiſture is exhaled ; then preſs 
and ſtrain out the liquid, and 
adding to it the oil of bays, make 
the whole into an ointment. . 


Tuts ointment is deſigned, as 
its title expreſſes, for warming and 
ſtrengthening the nerves. The 
above form 1s from the preceding 
edition of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copœia. It is an ill contrived * 

or 
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for beſides the ingredients being 
more numerous than there is any 
occaſion for, the method of treating 
them is very exceptionable. The 
warm ſtimulating, nervine virtues 
of the herbs conſiſt in their volatile 
parts, which are loſt in the boiling 
of them with the oil. The moſt 
effectual method of impregnating 
ointments with theſe virtues of ve- 
getables, is that which we have for- 
_ ropoſed (page 332.) and 
which the college has now received, 
adding a ſairable quantity of the 
eſſential oil of the ſubject. The 
preſent reformed compoſition is as 


follows. 
Edinb. 


Take of | . 
Mutton ſuet, two pounds ; 
Oil of chamomile (by decoction) 
one pint. ; 
Oil of bays, a pint and a half; 
Eſſential oil of origanum, or of 
roſemary, two ounces. 
Melt the ſuet, over a gentle fire, 
in the oil of chamomile, ſo as 
to make an ointment thereof ; 
which being removed from the 
fire, ſtir into it the oil of bays 
and eſſential oil, | 


© Some, inſtead of mixing any 
eſſential oil with the compoſition, 
are accuſtomed to rub a few drops 


of it upon the ſurface of the plaiter 


when ſpread. 


' UNGUENTUM NUTRITUM. 


The ointment called nutritum, 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Litharge, 


Vinegar, each two ounces; 


Oil olive, fix ounces. h 
Rub them in a mortar, adding the 
dil and vinegar, alternately, by 
little aad little at a time, till the 
vinegar ceaſes to appear, and the 
ointment becomes uniform and 


_ _ white, 


9 $4 


' Txts ointment is troubleſome to 
make, and does not keep well, the 
vinegar exhaling, ſo as to leave the 
compound too ſtiff : for which rea- 
ſon, it is now directed to be made 
in leſs quantity than in former 
editions. It is ſuppoſed to be a 
d cooler and deficcative; and 
is occaſionally uſed in excoriations, 
flight ſerpiginous eruptions, and 
for anointing the lips of wounds or 
ulcers that itch much, or tend to 
inflammation. K 


UNGUENTUM OPHTHALMICUM. 
Eye ointment. | 

Take of 

Ointment of tutty, an ounce 
and a half | 

Saturnine ointment, half an ounce; 
Camphor, half a dram. 

Mix and make them into an oint- 
ment, according to art. 

This ointment may likewiſe be 


made with two, three, or more 


times the quantity of camphor. 


Tuis unguent is very well con- 
trived for the purpoſe expreſſed in 
its title; ſcarce any of thoſe com- 


monly met with being of equal ef- 


ficacy. in inflammations, and hot 
acrid defluxions on the eyes. But 
as a good deal of caution is requi- 
ſite in the uſe of ſaturnine appli- 
cations, for ſo tender an organ as 
the eye; and as compoſitions of 
this kind may be eaſily formed ex- 
temporaneouſly, with ſuch propor- 
tions of the ingredients as the pre- 
ſcriber ſhall think fit; the Edin- 


burgh pharmacopœia (from the pre- 


ceding edition of which the above 
form is taken) has now omitted it. 


UINGUENTUM e PICE. 
Ointment of tar. 
Lond, 
Take of px: 
| Mutton ſuet, tried, 
\ Tar, 


Y 


a cheap ſubſtitute to the b 
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Tar, each equal weights. - 


/ Melt them together, and ſtrain the 


mixture whilſt hot. 


Tris I with the ad- 
dition of half its weight of reſin, 
has long been uſed in the 1 as 


Llicum. 


UNGUENTUM 
SAMBUCINUM. 


Ointment of elder 0 
Lond. 


Take of 

Elder flowers, full blown, four 
pounds ; 

Mutton ſaet, tried, three pounds ; 

Oil olive, one pint. 

Melt the ſuet with the oil, and in 
this mixture boil the flowers till 
they are almoſt criſp : then ſtrain 
has preſs out the ointment, 


Edinb, 

Take of 
The inner bark of the elder tree, 
"The leaves of elder, freſh, each 

four ounces z 
Linſeed oil, two pints ; 
White wax, fix ounces. 


Let the bark and leaves be well 


bruiſed, and boiled in the oil till 
the humidity is conſumed ; then 


preſs out the oil through a ſtrain- 


er, and melt in it the wax, ſo as 
to make an ointment, 


THEse ointments do not ſeem 
ſuperior to ſome others, which are 
much neater, and parable at leſs ex- 
pence. They can ſcarce be ſup- 


poſed to receive any conſiderable 


virtue from the ingredients which 
they take their name from. 


UNGUENT. SATURNINUM. 


Saturnine ointment, 


Lond. 
Take of 
Oil olive, half a pint ; 


= 


ba- 


Liquefy the oil and wax 
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White wax, an ounce and a half; 
— 4 of lead, two drams. 

Let the ſugar of lead, N — 
a very ſubtile powder, und 
with ſome part of the 3 

the wax melted with the reſt of 
the oil: mix both together, and 


keep them ſtirring till the oint - 
ment is grown cold. d 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Sugar of lead, one ounce; 


White wax, three ounces ; 

Oll olive, one pint. 

together, 
and gradually add the ſugar of 
lead ; continually ſtirring them, 
till, growing cold, they unite into 
an ointment. 


Born theſe ointments are uſe- 
ful coolers and deſiccatives: much 
ſuperior both in elegancy and ef- 
keacy to the nutritum or triphar- 
macum. 


UNGUENTUM SIMPLEX. 
The ſimple ointment. 
Lend. | 


Take of 
Hogs lard, tried, two pounds ; 
Roſe water, three ounces by 

meaſure, 

Beat the lard with the roſe water, 
till they are well mixed; then 
melt them over a v en- 
tle fire, and ſet them by for ſome 
time, that the water may ſub- 
ſide : pour the lard off from the 
water, and keep inceſſantly ſtir- 
ring and beating it about till it 
grows cold, ſo as to reduce it in- 
to a light incoherent maſs: laſt- 
ly, add ſo much eſſence of le- 
mons as will be ſufficient to give 
a pratefal odour, 


Tr UNGU- 
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UNGUENTUM ROSACEUM, 
vulgo POMATUM. 

The roſe ointment, commonly called 
pomatum, 
Eidinb. 


On any quantity of hogs lard, cut 


into ſmall pieces, and placed in 
a glazed earthen veſſel, pour as 
much water as will riſe above it 
ſome inches; and-digeſt them to- 
gether for ten days, renewin 
the water every day. Then li- 
' quefy the lard with a very gen- 
de heat, and it into a pro- 
per quantity of roſe water: work 
* well together; and after- 
Wards, pouring off the water, 
add to the lard ſome drops of oil 
of rhodium. 
THesz ointments are in common 
uſe for ſoftening and ſmoothing the 
Kin, and healing chaps, 


UNGUENTUM e SULPHURE. 
| 2 ſulphur. 


Take of 
The ſimple ointment, half a 
pound; | 
Flowers of ſulphur, unwaſhed, 
two ounces; 
Eſſence of lemons, one ſcruple. 
Mix them together. 


Tais is deſigned for cutaneous 
diſorders; it is much neater than 
the unguentum antifforicum cum ſul- 
pbure, though, at leaſt, equally effi- 
cacious. 8 | 


UNnGUENTUM AD PSORAM, 
DODiniment againſt the itch. 
Take of 
Sulphur, one ounce; | 
White hellebore root, in powder, 
or crude ſal ammoniac, two 
drams ; 
Hogs lard, two ounces. 
Mix, and make them into an oint- 
: hs ment. 
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SULPHUR is à certain remed 
for the itch, more ſafe and effi- 
cacious than mercury: for, as 
Dr. Pringle obſerves, unleſs a mer- 
curial unction was to touch every 
part of the ſkin, there can be no 
certainty of ſucceſs; whereas, by 
a ſulphureous one, a cure may be 
obtained by only partial unction, 
the animalcula, which occaſion 
this diſorder, being, like other in- 
ſets, killed by the ſulphureous 
ſteams, which exhale by the heat of 
the body. As to the internal uſe 
of mercury, which ſome have ac- 
counted a ſpecific, there are ſeveral 
inſtances of men undergoing a com- 
wp ſalvation for the cure of the 
ues venerea, without being freed 

from the itch. 

The quantity of ointment, above 
directed, ſerves for four unctions: 
the patient is to be rubbed every 
night; but to prevent any diſorder 
that might ariſe from ſtopping too 
many pores at once, a fourth part 
of the body is to be rubbed at one 
time. Though the itch may thus 
be cured by one pot of ointment, 
it will be proper to renew the ap- 


plication, and to touch the parts 


moſt affected, for a few nights 


longer, till a ſecond quantity alſo 


is exhauſted, and in the worſt caſes 


to ſubjoin the internal uſe of ſul- 


hur, not with a view to purify the 
lood, but to diffuſe the ſteams 
more certainly through the ſkin ; 
there being reaſon ta believe, that 


- the, animalcula may ſometimes lie 


too deep to be thoroughly deſtroyed 


by external applications, 


UNGUENTUM 
TRIPHARMACUM. 
Ointment of three ingredients. 


Take of 
Common plaſter, four ounces z 


Oil olive, two ounces by mea- 
ſure; 


Vinegar, 


Chap. 17. Ointments, Liniments, ond Cerates; 


Vinegar, one oynce by meaſure. 
Boil them together over a gentle 
fire, keeping them continually 
ſtirring till they are reduced to 
the conſiſtence of an ointment, 


Te1s is a new method of pre- 
paring the unguentum nutritum, much 
leſs troubleſome than the one al- 
ready deſcribed -under that title. 
The compoſition proves likewiſe 
mo ſmooth and FRUIT, ane not 
o liable to grow in keeping. 
This ele is Rt Bo in. 
rior, both in reſpect of elegancy 
and efficacy, to the unguentum /a- 
turninum. . 


UNGUENTUM TUTLE. 
Ointment of tutty. 
Lond 


Let any quantity of prepared tutty 
be mixed with as much purified 
vipers fat, as is ſufficient to re- 
duce it into the conſiſtence of a 
ſoft ointment. 


Tus ointment is deſigned for an 
ophthalmic. What particular vir- 
tues it receives from the vipers fat, 


we ſhall not preſume to determine. 


In the preceding edition of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopzia, this oint- 
ment was directed as follows. 


Take of 
White wax, three ounces ; 
Beſt oil olive, ten ounces ; 
Tutty prepared, two ounces ; 
Calamine prepared, one ounce. 
Liquefy the wax with the oil over 
a gentle .fire : then gradually 
ſprinkle in the tutty and cala- 
mine, continually ſtirring them, 
till the ointment grows cold. 
This ointment may likewiſe be 
made extemporaneouſly, by mix- 
ing the calamine and tutty with 
four times their quantity of freſh 
butter. | 
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Ix the preſent edition, the oint- 
ment is ordered to be made only 
with butter, ſtiffened with a little 
wax: and the calamine is omitted, 
for certainly calamine and tutty 
were not both neceſſary in one com- 
poſition, The formula is now as 
follows. | 


Take of : 
Freſh butter, four ounces ; 
White wax, two drams ; 
Tutty prepared, one ounce, 
Melt the wax with the butter over 
a gentle fire, and then ſprinkle 
in the tutty, continually ſtirring 
them together, till' the ointment 
is grown cold, | 


Tur is one inconyenience 
in the uſe of butter, that it ſoon 
grows rancid in keeping, inſomuch 
that the ointment made with it, 
ſhould ſeem unfit for an officinal. 
That either butter, or vipers fat, 
is more effectual, or more inoffen- 
five to the eyes, than the beſt ſort 
of Florence oil; that the tutty is 
in any reſpect ſuperior to calamine, 
or that either have, in this form, 
all the effect which they are com- 
monly ſuppoſed to have, I will not 
affirm. Both the calamine and 
tutty act only by virtue of the zinc 
they contain, and calamine ap- 
pears to contain the moſt of x 
two, and likewiſe to be the leaft 
variable in its contents. But the 


pure flowers prepared from zinc it- 


{elf (ſee page 542.) are doubtleſs 
preferable to either. 


T = : Edinburgh college have 
now added | 


UNGUENTUM TUTIA 
CAMPHORATUM. 
Campborated ointment of tutty. 

n 
This is made by adding to the 
foregoing ointment two drams of 
camphor. 


1 
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camphor. It is 

a double quantity of camphor. 
UncuEnNTUM VERMIFUGUM. 

Ointment againſt worms. 

Take of | | 

Lavender cotton, 

Wormwood, 

Rue, 

Savin, 

Tanſy leaves, freſh gathered, 

each two ounces; - 

Oil olive, a pint and a half; 

Hogs lard, one pound ; 

Yellow wax, three ounces ; 

Ox gall, | 


Soccotorine aloes, each an ounce 


and a half; 
Coloquintida, 
Wormſeed, each one ounce. 
Bruiſe the herbs, and boil them 
with the oil and lard, till the 
ueous moifture is evaporated ; 
then preſs the liquor through a 
ſtrainer, melt in it the wax, and 
afterwards add the other ingre- 
dients, boiling and ftirring them 
| ther, ſo as to make an oint- 
ment. The aloes, coloquintida, 
and worm-ſeed, muſt be previ- 
ouſly reduced into a very ſubtile 
powder. 


Tuis ointment is rubbed on the 
bellies of children for deſtroyin 
worms, and ſometimes, as is ſaid” 
with good ſucceſs. It is taken from 
the preceding edition of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia: in the pre- 
ſent it is omitted. 


UNGUENTUM ad 
VESICATORIA [L.] 
UNGUENTUM | 
EPITPASTICUM IE. 
Ointment for bliſters. 
Lond, 


Take of : 
Hogs lard, tried, 
_ Blittering plaſter, each equal 
weights. 


Medicinal Compoſitions, 
alſo with Melt them together over a very 
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entle fire, and keep them con- 
tly ſtirring till grown cold, 


Edinb. 

Take of 
Hogs lard, 

Venice turpentine, each three 
ounces 3 

Yellow wax, one ounce ; 

Cantharides, three drams. 

To the lard and wax melted toge- 
ther, add firſt the cantharides re- 
duced into powder, and then the 
turpentine : laſtly, mix the whole 
into an ointment. 


Tugsx ointments are added in 
the dreſſings for bliſters, intended to 
be made * as they are called, 
or to be kept running for a conſi- 
derable time, which in many chro- 
nic, and ſome acute caſes, they are 
required to be. Particular care 
ſhould be taken, that the canthari- 
des employed in theſe compoſitions 
be reduced into very ſubtile powder, 
and that the mixtures be made as 


equal and uniform as poſſible. 


UNGUENTUM 
EPISPASTICUM MITIUS. 


The milder epiſpaſtic ointment. 


| £ainb, 
Take of 
Cantharides, 
White reſin, * 
Yellow wax, each one ounce; 
Hogs lard, * 
Venice turpentine, each two 
ounces z 
Boiling water, a ſufficient quan- 
Infuſe > i cantharides in the water, 
in a cloſe veſſel, for a night; then 
ſtrongly preſs out, and ſtrain the 
liquor, and boil it with the lard 
till the watery moiſture is con- 
ſumed; then add the reſin, wax, 
and turpentine, and make the 
whole into an ointment. 


Tais 
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Tais ointment, containing the 
foluble of the cantharides 
uniformly blended with the other 
ingredients, is more commodious, 
and occaſions leſs pain, though 
not leſs effectual in its intention, 
than the two foregoing compoſi- 
tions with the fly in ſubſtſtance. 


UNGUENTUM VIRIDE. 
Green ointment. 


Take of 
The green oil, three pints ; 
Yellow wax, ten ounces. 

Melt them together over a gentle 
fire, and keep the mixture con- 
AY ſtirring until it is grown 
cold. 


THr1s ointment does not ſeem to 
receive any particular virtue from 
the ingredients to which its colour 
is owing. 


- LINIMENTUM ALBUM. 
White liniment. 


Take of 

Oil olive, three ounces by mea- 
ſure ; 7 

Spermaceti, ſix drams ; 

White wax, two drams. 

Melt them together over a gentle 
fire, and keep them conſtantly 
— briſkly ſtirring, till grown 
co * 


Tais differs only in conſiſtence 
from the unguentum album. 


BALSAMUM VIRIDE. 
Green balſam. 
Zainb. | 


Linſeed oil, 
Oil of turpentine, each one 
pound ; , , 
Verdegris, in powder, three 
drams. 


Take of 
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Boil and ſtir them well together till 
the verdegris is diſſolved. 
A balſam, fimilar to this, is ſaid 
to have been greatly valued by our 
ſurgeons as a detergent, 


LINIMENTUM 
TRIPHARMACUM. 


Liniment of three ingredients. 


| Lond. 

Take of | 
Common plaſter, four ounces ; 
Oil olive, a quarter of a pint; 
Vinegar, one ounce by meaſure. 

Boil them over a gentle fire, con- 
tinually ſtirring them until they 
acquire the conſiſtence of a li- 


niment. 


% 


Tu1s is the ſame with the un- 
guentum tripharmacum, except that 
the quantity of oil is here increaſed, 
to give the compound the ſofter 


conſiſtence of a liniment. 


eee VOLATILE. 
Volatile liniment. 


Take of 


Oil of hartſhorn, 
Spirit of hartſhorn, each equal 
parts. | 
Mix them together. 

Ds. Pringle obſerves, that in the 
inflammatory quinſey, or ſtrangu- 
lation of the fauces, a piece of 
flannel, moiſtened with this mix- 
ture, and applied to the throat, to 
be renewed every four or five 
hours, is one of the moſt efficaci- 
ous remedies. By means of this 
warm ſtimulating application, the 
neck, and ſometimes the whole 
body, is put into a ſweat, which, 
after bleeding, either carries off, 
or leſſens the inflammation. Where 
the ſkin cannot bear the acrimony 
of this mixture, the volatile lint- 


ment of the ſhops (page 440.) may 
be made trial of 


CERATUM 


2 


ES 
4 CERATUM ALBUM. 
l dite cerate. 

Take of | 

Oil olive, a quarter of a pint; 

White wax, four ounces ; 

Spermaceti, half an ounce. 
- Liquefy them all together, and keep 
them ſtirring till the cerate is 


grown quite cold. 


Tuis differs from the white oint- 
ment and liniment, only in being 
of a thicker conſiſtence. 


CERATUM CITRINUM. 
Yellow cerate. 


Lond, 
Take of 
Yellow baſilicum ointment, half 
a pound; py 
Yellow wax, one ounce, 
Melt them together. 


Tuis is no otherwiſe different 


from the yellow baſilicum, than be- - 


ing of a ſtiffer conſiſtence, which 
renders it for ſome purpoſes more 
commodious. 


CERATUM EPULOTICUM. 
Epulotic cerate. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Oil olive, one pint; 
Vellow wax, 
— prepared, each half a 
und. | 
Liquefy the wax with the oil, and 
as ſoon as the mixture begins to 
grow ſtiff, ſprinkle in the cala- 
mine; keeping them conſtantly 
ſtirring together, till the cerate is 
grown quite cold. 


UNGUENTUM e LAPIDE 
CaLAMINARI. 
Ointment of calamine. 


Edinb. f 
Take of | 
Yellow wax, eighteen ounces z 
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2 olive, two ove ; | 
alamine prepared, ten ounces 
and a dall * 

Melt the wax with the oil, and gra- 
dually ſprinkle in the calamine, 
miting and ſtirring them well to» 
ther ti | 


= 


grown cold, 


Tusk compoſitions are formed 
upon the cerate which TURNER 
ſtrongly recommends in cutaneous 
ulcerations and excoriations, and 
which has been uſually diſtinguiſh. 
ed by his name. They appear from 
experience to be excellent epulotics, 
and as ſuch are frequently made uſe 
of in practice. , 


CERATUM MERCURIALE, 
ä Mercurial cerate. 


| | Lond. 

Take of 
Yellow wax, 

Hogs lard, tried, each half a 
pound ; | 

Quickſilver, three ounces ; 

Simple balſam of ſulphur, one 
dram. 

Melt the wax with the lard, then 
gradually add this mixture to the 
quickfilver and balſam of ſul- 
phur previouſly ground together. 


Uxcuzxruu PARALYTICUM. 
Paljey ointment. 
Take of 


Hogs lard, 
Oil of bays, each four ounces ; 
Strong ſpirit of vitriol, one 
ounce. 
Mix, and make them into an un- 
guent. 


TuIsõ irritating compoſition is 
applied to numbed or paralytic 
limbs: it ſoon reddens and inflames 
the ſkin, and when this effect is 
produced, muſt be taken off; after 
which, the part is to be anointed 
with any emollient unguent, as 
that of elder, | 

Uncvu- 


UnGUENTUM DIGESTIVUM. 
Digeſtive ointment. 

Take of 

Yellow baſilicum, 

Black baſilicum, 

p OUNCES 3 

Balſam of turpentine, four ounces. 
Mix, and make them into an oint- 

ment, 


each eight 


LinIMENTUM ANODYNUM, 
Take of 


Chap. 11. Ozniments, Liniments, and Cerates; 
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Nerve ointment, three ounces ; 


ntine, one ounce. 
Er, 


Balſam of tu 
Mix them tog 


LiniMENTUM HEMORRHOIDALE, 
Liniment for the piles, 

Take of | 
Emollientvintment, two ounces; 
Liquid laudanum, half an ounce. 

Mix theſe ingredients with the yolk 
of an egg, and work them woll 
together. | 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Epithems. 


EPITHEMA 
VESICATORIUM. 


Bliſtering epithem. 
I 
AKE of 


et into 


a moſt ſubtile powder, 
Wheat flower, each equal weights. 
Make them into a paſte with vine- 


gar. 


Tuis compoſition is of a ſofter 


conſiſtence than the bliſtering pla- 
ſters, and for this reaſon is in ſome 
caſes preferred. Practitioners differ 
with regard to the degree of con- 
ſiſtence and adheſiveneſs moſt pro- 
per for applications of this kind, 
and ſometimes vary chem occaſion - 
ally. 
CATA PLASMA e CYMINO. 

: Cataplaſm of cummin. 


Take of 


Cummin ſeeds, half a pound; 


Bay berries, ALY 

Scordium leaves dried, 

Virginian ſnakeroot, each three 
Ounces z 

Cloves, one ounce ; 

Honey, thrice the weight of the 

| wdered ſpecies. 


Make them into a cataplaſm. 


Tzis is a reformation of the 
TrHERtaca LoNDINENSIS, which 
for ſome time paſt has been ſcarce 
otherwiſe made uſe of than as a 
warm cataplaſm : only ſuch of its 
ingredients are retained as contri- 
bute moſt to this intention, 


CATAPLASMA ARO- 
a MATICUM, 


Aromatic cataplaſm, 
Eainò. | 


Take of 
Long birthwort root, 
Bay berries, each four ounces z 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, 
Mint leaves, each three ounces ; 

amaiea pepper, | 
yrrh, each two ounces ; 
. Honey, thrice the weight of the 
wders. 

Mix and make them into a cata- 
plaſm ; which ſupplies the place 
of theriaca for external purpoſes. 


CATAPLASMA DISCUTIENS., 
Diſcutient cataplaſm. 
fe Edinb. 0 / 


Take of 
Bryony root, three ounces ; 
Elder flowers, one ounce ; 
Gum ammoniac, half an ounce ; 
Sal ammoniac,crude, two drams ; 
Camphorated fpirit of wine, one 
ounce. 


Boil the roots.and flowers in a ſuf- 


ficient quantity of water, till 
they become tender ; and hav- 
ing then bruiſed them, add to 
them the gum ammoniacum, 
diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity 
of vinegar, and likewiſe the ſal 
ammoniac and ſpirit : mix the 
whole together, ſo as to make 
them into a cataplaſm, 


'Tr1s compoſition is as good a 
diſcutient as any thing that can 
well be contrived in this form of 
a cataplaſm. In ſome of our hoſ- 
pitals the following more ſimple 
form is made uſe of 

CATAPLASMA DISCUTIENS, 
Diſcutient cataplaſm. 

Take of "__ | 

Barley meal, fix ounces ; 
| _ Freſh 


Chap. 12. 
Freſh hemlock, well bruiſed, 


two ounces z _ | 
Crude ſal ammoniac, half an 
Ounce z 


Vinegar, a ſufficient quantity. 

Boll 3 and the: hemlock 
leaves for a little time in the 
vinegar, and then mix with 
them the ſal ammaniac. 


CATAPLASMA MATURANS, 
| Ripening cataplaſm. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Figs, four ounces 
Yellow baſilicum ointment, one 

ounce z 
Galbanum, ſtrained, half an 
ounce. 

Beat the figs thoroughly in a mor- 
tar, occaſionally dropping in 
ſome ſpirit, of wine ar — 
ale; then carefully mix wi 
them the ointment firſt liquefied 
along with the galbanum. 


CATAPLASMA SUPPURANS, 
Suppurating cataplaſm. 
Edinb, © 


Take of | 


White lily (or marſhmallow) 


roots, four ounces ; 
Fat figs, one ounce ; 
Raw onions, bruiſed, fix drams ; 
Galbanum, half an ounce ; 
Yellow baſilicum ointment, 
Oil of camomile by decoction, 
each one ounce; 
Linſeed meal, as much as is 
ſufficient. 

Let the lily (or marſhmallow) 
roots be boiled along with the 
figs, in a ſufficient quantity of 
water, till they become tender; 


then bruiſe, and add to them. 


the other ingredients, and make 
the whole into a cataplaſm, ac- 
cording to art, The galbanum 
muſt be previouſly diſſolved in 
the yolk of an egg. | 
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Born theſe compoſitions are 
good ſuppurants, or ripeners ; 


though their effects probably de- 
pend more on their keeping the 


part ſoft, moiſt, and warm, than 
on any particular qualities of the 
ingredients. 


SINAPISMUS. 


A ſinapiſm 
al 
Take of 
Muftard ſeed, in powder, 
Crumb of 2 each equal 
parts; 
Strong vinegar, as much as is 
ſufficient. 
Mix and make them into a ca- 
taplaſm ; to which is ſometimes 
ded a little bruiſed garlic, 


In the preceding edition two ſi- 
napiſms were deſcribed ; a fimple, 
which is that above directed, with · 
out the garlick; and ac 
which 1s as follows. | 


Take of 
Muſtard ſeed, in powder, 
Crumb of bread, each two 
ounces ; 
Garlic, bruiſed, half an ounce ; 
Black ſoap, one ounce ; 
Strong vinegar, a ſufficient 
quantity. | 
Mix and make them into a cata- 
plaſm, according to art. 


Born theſe compoſitions are 
employed only as ſtimulants : th 
often inflame the part, and rai 
bliſters, but not ſo perfectly as 
cantharides. They are frequently 
applied to the ſoles of the feet 
in the low ſtate of acute diſeaſes, 
for raiſing the pulſe and relieving 
the head, 


COAGUs 


550 
COAGULUM 
ALUMINOSUM. 

Alum curd. | 
n - Lond. 
Take 
Any quantity of the white of 
Agitate it with a ſufficiently Iarge 
lump of alum, in a tin diſh, 
until it is coagulated. 


Tuis preparation is taken from 
Riverius. It ĩs an uſeful aſtringent 
epithem for ſore, moiſt eyes, and 
excellently cools and repreſſes thin 
defluxions. Slighter inflammations 
of the eyes, occaſioned by duſt, 
expoſure to the ſun, or other like 
cauſes, are generally removed 
by fomenting them with warm 
milk and water, and waſhin 
them with the collyrium deſcribe 
in page 620. Where the com- 
plaint is more violent, this pre- 

tion, after the inflammation 
En a little to bleeding, is 
one of the beſt external remedies. 
It is to be ſpread on lint, and ap- 

plied at bed- time. 


CATAPLASMA EMOLLIENS, 
Emillient cataplaſm. 
Take of 
Crumb of bread, eight ounces ; 
White ſoap, one ounce ; 
Cows milk, freſh, a ſufficient 
quantity. 
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Boil them a little together, 


R 8 
| Stomachic cataplajm. 
Take of Y 


The aromatic cataplaſm, one 


8 ounce ; | 

xpreſſed oil of mace, two 
drams ; | 

Anodyne balſam, as much as is 
ſufficient to reduce them into 
2 proper conſiſtenee. 

CATAPLASMA CAMPHORATUMs 

Camphorated cataplaſm. 

Take of F 125 
Aromatic cataplaſm, one ounce; 
Camphor, one dram. 

Mix them together. 


r — 1 

C radic cata . 

Take of 9222 

Muſtard ſeed, half a pound; 

White pepper, 
Ginger, each one dram; 
Simple oxymel, as much as will 

' reduce them into a cataplaſm. 


Tus uſe of thefe compoſitions, 
which are taken from our hoſpi- 
tals, may be eaſily underſtood from 
their titles. The laſt is a very 
ſtimulating application, and fre- 
quently veſicates the ſkin. 
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Bſorbent earths 


page 62 

Acacia, Egyptian 73 
German 205, 400 

Acids 61 
animal 143 
mineral 24 
marine 25, 448 

nitrous 25, 447 

vitriolie 25, 443 

vegetable 8, 14 
Acrids 69 
Adder 245 
Adderſtongue 188 
Zthiops, /ze Ethiops ib. 
Afinities of bodies 27 
Agaric 76 
of the oak 76 
Agrimony 77 
hemp-agrimony 139 
water-agrimony 139 

Alder 79 
black alder 79 
Alcohol 381 
Ales medicated 301 
aperient 302 
bitter 302 
Butler's 302 
cephalic 302 
diuretic 302 
ſcorbutic 303 
Alexanders 153 
Alkaline infuſion 276 
ſalts, fixt 8, 423 
volatile 429 

Alkanet 87 
Allſpice 201 
Almonds 85 
expreſſed oil 266 
Almond ſoap 436 
Kloes 79 
purified 262 

gum 407 

+ reſin 407 


| bab. 323 
pills 5 
wine 292 
wood 75 
Alterative mercurials, &c. 
| fee Mercurials, &c. | 
Alum 82 
burnt or dried 464 
curd ib, 
water or ſolution 1b. 
whey 288 
Amber 234 
— MM 
481 
compound powder 554 
tincture 318 
troches 554 
oil, ſalt and ſpirit 481 
Ambergris 833 
eſſence 328 
Ammoniac falt, / Salt 76. 
Ammoniacum gum . 
purified 261 
jule ib, 
milk or milky ſolution 74, 
plaſter with mercury _ 
Amomum 84 
Anacardium 86 
Angelica 87 
candied 337 
diſtilled water- 375 
Anhalt water | 388 
Animals - 
Anime 88 
Aniſeed 88 
eſſential oil 360 
compound water 392 
Antihectic of Poterius 543 
Antimon7/ 8 
butter 53 
calkx 5 
cauſtic 53 
ceruſſe 5 30 


Antimony 


G52 


Aatimony cinnabar Page 539 


Crocus 
diaphoretic 
-emetic mild 


tinctures 


compound powder 
Aſafetida . 


Aſhes of vegetables 
— wg | 


—3 aſhes 
Aſparagus 
Afthmatic elixir 
Aftringents + 
Athanor furnace 
Avens 


IN PD E X. 
B. 
527 | 
529 Balauſtines 
528 Balm 
545 Gmple water 
530 compound water 
537 Balſam of amber 
535 anodyne 
255, 256 of Berne 
L 537 of Canada 
531 — halic 
533, 534 Copaiba 
319» 323 Friars | 
293 of Gilead 
143 green 
of 
172 Guido's 
171 of life 
449 Locatelli's 
451 . edoriferous 
450 Perſian 
451 of Peru 
149 ſaponaceous 
606 ſulphur 
638 of Tolu 
163 of turpentine 
6g traumatic 
398 Wade's 
97 Barbadoes tar 
97 diſtilled oil 
93 — ; 
195 of 
194 Barilia * 8 
94 Barks, ſeaſon of gathering 
334 Barley 
607 Barley water 
548 Baſil 
95 Baſilicum ointment 
261 Baſtard-ſaffron 
309 Baſtard-ſtone-parſley 
95 Baumede commandeur | 
144 Bay-berries | 
8, 22 ele: 
126 eſſential oil 
160 Bay-leaves 
126 Bdellium _. 
96 Beans . 
324 buck-beans 
67 Malaca-bean 
32 Bearſbreech or — 
119 Bedſtraw, ladies 


pagt 99 


421, 


Birthworts 
Biſhopſweed 
Biſmuth * 
magiſtery 
ZBiſtort 
Bitters 
Bitter ale 
infuſion . 
R purging 
tincture 
wine 
Bitter- apple 
Bitter- ſweet 
Bitter · vetch 
Bitumens 
Blackberries 
Bleſſed - thiſtle 
Bliſtering plaſters 
epithem 
dintments 
Bloodſtone 


Wan 

Bolar earths 

Bole-armenic 
French, &c. 


Boluſes 
alexipharmac 
of alum 
antidyſenteric 
of camphar 
of caſtor 
cathartic 

with! 
diaphoretic 
diuretic 


.# 


compound powders 


23z 


YO  Boluſes, emmena 82 
103 febrifages Po 1. 
119 hyſteric ib, 
102 iliac 555 
479 mercurial — _ ib. 
37 emetic ib. 
ib. pectoral ib. 
103 of rhubarb with mercury #5. 
104 rheumatic 156. 
255 ſcillitic 584 
540 ſudorific 15. 
544 treacle = | 
51 turpentine 7 
Tu Bones 7 63 
92 Bora I 
83 Borax 5 1 
105 its ſedative ſalt 480 
541 Box wood 110 
106 empyreumatic oil 418 
70 es 142 
302 Bramble 211 
273 Bran 242 
ib. Brankurſine 74 
305 Brafil wood 218 
293 Bread 242 
128 ſow-bread 94 
136 Briar, wild 134 
190 Brimſtone, ſee Sulphur 234 
21 Brooklime 102 
211 Broom 146 
117 butcherſbroom 211 
632 Broth, viper 283 
647 Bryony | 108 
644 compound water 393 
150 Buckbeans 242 
255 Buckthorn 229 
133 ſyrup 347 
65 Buple I 
106 Bugloſs 18. 
106 Burdock 101 
549 decoction 285 
579 Burgundy pitch 202 
579 Burnet 90 
580 Burnet-ſaxifrage i 
582 black 200 
580 Butcherſproom 211 
186. Butler's ale 302 
18. Butter of antimony - 538 
581 1 Butterbur | 198 
4 . 


INDE X. 
Carrot, deadly $ape 239 
Caſcarilla 137 
aage 103 Caſta 120 
3 el 586 
255 pulp 260 
646 Caſſia lignea 121 
646 Caſſidony 232 
111 munar 121 
Calamus aromaticus ib. — 1b. 
Caleination 56 bolus 580 
Calomel 519 tinctures 307, 308 
Calx of antimony 529 ſimple water 375 
; mercury 512 Cataplaſms 047 
tin 503 aromatic 5. 
Camels hay 159 camphorated 649 
Cammock 187 of cummin 647 
Camomile, ſee Chamomile 124 diſcutient ib, 
Cam y wood 167 emollient $49 
Camphor 12, 13 iſchiadic 7M 
bolus 580 ripening 648 
cataplaſm 649 ſtomachic 649 
emulſion 606 ſuppurating 648 
Julep 609 Catechu 503 
ointment 635 Catmint 182 
ſolution in oil 332 Cauliflower 108 
ſolution in ſpirit 327 Cauſtic, antimonial 538 
Candies, /ce Preſerves 336 common milder 42 
Canella, white 114 ſtronger 157 
Cantharides 115 lunar 490 
tinctures 305 Canutery, potential 4a 
plaſters 632 Cayan pepper 201 
| ointments 644 andine 1 
Capers 116 Centaury 122 
Caper bark 14. extract 4% 
Capillary herbs 250 Cerate of calamine 64 
Capſicum 201 epulotic 1b. 
Caranna 116 mercurial 3b. 
Caraway ſeeds 11 Turner's 15. 
eſſential oil 36 white ib. 
ſpirituous water 394 yellow ib, 
Cardamom ſeeds 116 Ceruſſe A... 501 
ſpirituous water 393 compound powder 350 
Uncture 307 e of antimony | 530 
Carduus benedictus 117 Ceterach 123 
extract 375 Chalk | 133 
i infuſion 260 prepared 255 
ſimple water = | — 279 
Carline thiſtle AH jule 610 
. Carpobalſam 76, Chalybeate er fee 
Carrot 13 Steel — 312 
; of Crete P 


eſſential oil _ 
oil by decoction 
ſimple water 
extract 
wild 
Chaſte tree 
Cheeſerennet 
Cherries N 
black cherry water 
| winter cherries 
Chervil 


Chich 

Chickweed 

China root 

Chio turpentine 

Chocolate nut 

Cicely ſweet 

Cichory : 

Cinnabar of antimony 
factitious 
native 

Cinnamon 
eſſential oil 
ſimple water 
ſpirituous water 
infuſion 

tincture 

Cinque foil 

Circulatory veſſels 

Citrons 

Citruls 


ſyru 
ſice 
eſſential oil 
Coatin g glaſſes 
( 
Cobweb 
Cochineal 
Coffee 
Colbatch's ſtyptic 
Colcothar oſ vitrio 
Cold ſeeds 
Cole worts, garden 


ſea 


der 


6 : 
Coloph 50 
ophon 220 
Cologuintida 2 | 
extract 408, 414 
2 569 
Colts foot 243 
Columbines 90 
Comfry 129 
Comminution 53 
Confection of Archigenes 594 
cor dial , 41 4s 591 
of Damocrates 594 
Japonic 589 
P auline | 591 
Rawleigh's 414 
Canſerves 333 
Conſerve of hipps "236 
lavender 3; 
mallows ” 
mint 334 
crangy peat. . 335 
roſemary 3 
1 335 
Fa 334 
ſcurvy-grals 2 
ſloes 336 
wormwood 335 
Conſound, middle 109 
Contrayerva 129 
compound powder 55 
compound oil 420 
Copal 129 
Copper 232 
F = 98 
cryſtals = 
* volatile tincture 499 
Copperas 247 
Coral * 129 
re 
Conn F j 44 
Coralline mercary es 
Cork 233 
Cornachini's powder * 53 
Cornel | 130 
Corn-roſe 193 


Coſtmary 


:Coſtmary | e 99 n. 
Coſtus 1 130 Decoctions 
Cowiſlips "DS 193 antifebrile 
ſyrup 346 antihectic 
Crab apples 172 aſtringent 
Crabs claws 114 — burdock 
pared 255 of chalk 
1 powder 550 common 
Crabs- eyes 114 _ 
pared - 255 rifu 28 
Craneſbill : - 146 — — 285 
Cream of tartar 473 for glyſters iB. 
Creſles 181 of Japan earth ,, 286 
ſciatica creſſes 156 Japonic 279 
Crocus of antimony 527 icteric 280 
waſhed 528 of logwood 28 
I „ $26 nephritic 280 
iron, ient 49 nitrous 281 
— FA 3 ib. 
Crocus of metals 11 - | Peruvian 286 
Crowfoot-craneſbill 146 ſeneka ib. 
Cryſtal 0 64 ſnakeroot 281 
Cryſtallization | 46, 459 of tamarinds with ſena 282 
Cryſtals of copper 498 vulnerary 284 
4 tartar 472 white | 278 
Cubebs 131 __ nd 279 
Cucumber 16. e woods 280 
| wild cucumber 132 +. 57 
Cucurbit 132 Deliquiation 43 
Cummin 134 Depuration 4 
eſſential oil 361 Deſpumation bg 
cataplaſm 647 Detonation 67 
. plaſter 628 Devil's bit 178 
Currants, red 209 Diachylon plaſter 626 
gelly 338 Diaſcordium 588 
Currant raiſins | 248 Diet-drinks, {ze Ales, Wines, De. 
- Cyperus root 134 coctions. 
Cypreſs tree nk 33 — ion 44 
rus turpentine | 23 8 
; OP eſſential oil — 
D. ä ſimple water 374 
Daffy's elixir [ 317 Diſtillation a; 
Daiſies 102 of {imple waters 370 
Damaſk roſe N 209 of vinous ſpirits 381 
Damſons - 205 of acid ſpirits 443 
Dandelion 135 of alkaline ſpirits 430 
 Danewort | 136 of eſſential oils 333 
Dates 134 of A oils 418 
Dead-nettle ö 163 Dittander 165 
Deadly carrot 239 Dittany of Crete 135 


Deadly NE : 227 | White or baſtard 143 


C ers 126 
apan I 
Lemnian 8 
ſealed 167 
a Sileſian 107 
Earthworms 170 
Eaton's ftyptic | 318 
Eau d'arquebuſade 398 
de carmes 383 
de luce 442 
de Rabel 455 
Edulcoration 48 
* 85 
_ prepared 256 
aterium 402 
Elder | 
berries, rob of 399 
flowers, an 380 
| oil by decoQtion 331 
ointment 
Elder, | : 
Elecampane - 
candied 
EleQaries 


of guaiacum 


of myrrh compound 


+” ben 


f udius 
Fe e ee Rein eg 
3 of ſaffron 41 
_ | 605 of = — 
> | * 
Emuſfion, Arabic _. — ON. x 4- 
FO: i 1 buen, | 606 | of wormwood 40% 
35 — | ons Eyebright I 4 
page pur 8 | ti ; box Fats : 
* * —_— 138 prepared or purified | 
Ens Veneris 22 = 2 | 
* : * 3. | eſſential oil 
* | volatile® 440 ſimple water 
> £ 214 Fennel-flower 
| 2 — . zi 139  hogs-fennel 
Fo _— 336 Fenugreek 
ſence, alexipharmac 329 3 
af — — Feverfew 
ITY of lemons ws 
% ogy 328 Figwort 
of che f woods 329 * ail 
f " oils 353 Fiſh-glue 
ſalts 475 us 6 A 
Ethereal ſpirit 5 ih yellow water-flag 
i Ethiopic pills 3 Flax, common | 
Ethiops antimonial 54 ks purging 
. wine! IJ 1 
marti : . 
Evaporation 48 F — Spaniſh 
xhccation 4 Br} 
Pxpreflion ; Flower-de-luce | 158 
aa ein - 3 yellow water flower-de-luce 147 
In Hh 479 
Extract, cathartic +13 Cn — 463 
of centaury * ſulphur 484 
r of 2 1b. - _ 
ol elecampane 4 Neel _ 496 
58 i 26. og. 15003 542 
* 1 "IN mw Fluellin ee rg apes. 137 
we, _ 7 7 nes 
85 . of egg 41 Fluxes for metals 357: $34 
* of } Er Fomentation, anodyne | 287 
wi Er” liquorice * 15 { | gromatin OD ib, 
of logwood 406,413 bolus . 
Se digeſti I common 
3 of o pium by 0415 - Rfrrenotheni 8 288 
. Peruvian bark 406, 413 Nene gthenin „ 
— of plantane 1 Fin 


I 8 - © :$ 
page 248 ann 


rankincenſe 
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riar's balſam 

Frogs ſpawn 
Fullers earth + 
Fulminating gold 
Fumitory 
Furnaces 


Fuſion 


Galan 
—=— 
purified +. 
Galenic pharmacy 
Galls 
pills 
nan, afringent 
| common 
emollient 
3 _: _ detergent 
Garlick 
92 oxymel 
ſyrup 
Garnet ſtone 


--- Gaſcoigns's powder 


/ 


Gelly of barberries 
Currants 
hartſhorn 


quinces 


extract 
Germander 


water germander 5 


Gilla of Vitrigl 
Singer 7 
ſyrup 
S 
Glaſs veſſels, coating 
Glaſs of antimony 
cerated 
Glaſs-wort 
Glauber's ſalt 
Glutinous ſubſtances 
Wa anodyne 
aſtringent 
for the colic 
common 
q domeſtic 
emollient 


322 
207 
126 


489 


144 


30 


opiate 
purgative 
turpentine | 
Goats-rue 14 
— pee] = 
ulminatin ; 9 
moſaic — >, 506 
potable 439 
Golden-rod 2 15 246 
Goldilocks - 232 
Gooſe nan 9o 
Gourd- ſeed 132 
Grains of paradiſe 146 
enidian r. _ 
oil 3 pur in | 22 
Graſs , ah" 146 
 Gromwell e 169 
Groundivy | 150 
Groundpine 124 
Groundſel, | 1 » 
N 1 — and wood 248 © 
elixir ”. 
empyreumatical oil 418 
extract 407 
reſin - 26 
tincture, volatile 310 
wines 301 
Guido's balſam 421 
Guinea pepper 201 
Gum 176. 13, 66 
Gum of aloes 407 
ammoniacum 84 
anime 88 
Arabic 149 
cherry And plum i. tree ib. 
elemi 137 
uaiacum 148 
ederz 150 
juniper 175 
lac 162 
ſeneca | bn 
tragacanth ib, 
Gum-refin 14 
ſtraining of 261 
Gypſum 23, 65 
Hartſhorn 130 
f calcined "2-290 
Ua 2 ; Hartſhorn 


tian 
fluellin 
| hellebore 
of herb mercury 
of roſes 
2 ſolutive 
Honey water 
Honeyſuckle 


Horſetail 
Hot ſeeds 
Houndſtongue 
Houſeleek 25 
Hungary water 


_ Hypociſtis 


Jaſmi 
Icteric decoction 
Jeruſalem-oak 

Jeruſalem- ſage | 
Jeſuits bark, /ee Peruvian 


A 
ncineration 
Indian leaf 
Infernal ſtone 
Infuſions 
Infuſion, alkaline 
antiſcorbutic 
bitter n 
purging 
of carduus 
cephalic 
of cinnamon 
diaretic 
of linſeed 
pectoral 
tic 
Er Femin bark 
of rhubarb 
of ſena 
with lemon 


. pi 


Injection, balſamic 


mercurial 
Inſpiſſation 


2 Ipecacoanha 


tincture 


coolin 611 
_ 3 - 2 
iaphoretic 12 

diuretic 61 3 | 
hydra 5 

gogue 

h 61 I, 612 
| 3 610 
ſtomachic 612 
— 119 
uniper berries 159 
eſſential oil 362 
rob 408 

compound water 394 
Juniper gum 159 
iD, 
Ivy ib. 

K. 

Kermes grains 160 
| confection 349 
ſyrup 343 


of tartar 
Lily of the val 
water lily 
white lily 


. 


Uniment, white page 645 
Linſeed IR 169 
© +» - infuſion 276 
- expreſſed oil 266 
| 1 | 169 
: Liquorice 147 
extract 405 
arge ; 169 
JR. vinegar of 291 
Liver of antimony $527 
| of ſulphur | 48 
Liverwort 166 
- _aſhcoloured, ground ib. 
| noble 152 
Locatelli s balſam 589 
Lockyer's pill 5 
| Logwood 2 185 
decoction | 285 
„ „413 
i Lohoch, balſamic 604 
" acidulous ib, 
* common : 60 
of linſeed ib. 
of manna ib, 
ſaponaceous ib, 
of ſpermaceti 604 
A of ſtarch 603 
| [one ſaponaceous 439 
vage = 165 
enges, ſee Troches 560 
Lunar cauſtic 490 
pills - 492 
Lungwort, ſpotted 206 
Lupine 170 
* 34 
M. 
| 170 
e eſſential oil 363 
Magi f be = 
| i of benzoine 2 
on "oY of biſmuth - _ 
of tin 506 
neſia alba 22, 469 
aidenhair, Canada 345 
E | 241 
— 75 
E it Q 345 
Malaca bean * 86 
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Mallow) 


Mandrake 


„Marigold 
- Mayjoram 


Maſterwort 


Meadowſweet 


Mielilot 


cConſerve 
vervain-mallow 


Manna 
lohoch 
Marble | 


— oil 
Marjoram, wi | 
2 eſſential oil 
Marmalade of quinces 
ee 
ointment 
ſyruß 
Marſhtreſoil * 
Maſtich 
wood 
herb 
Materia medica 
Maudlin 
Mayweed 


Meaſures 
Mechoacan 
Medicinal ſtone 
Medlar 


plaſter 
Melons 
Menſtrua 
Merc 
" Alkalive3 
calcined 
calx 
coralline 
_ corroſive precipitate 
ublimate 
cinnabar 


dulcified ſublimate 
dulcified precipitate 
emetic, yellow 
ethiops 
panacea, red 
white 
precipitate, brown 
green 
-- feet 


1 
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* precipitate, 2 p. — | 
W hite, 20 

e of Wurtz 522 
purified $07 
ſolution , 312 
ſublimate, corroſive | 575 

| 5 

wid 508 

Mercuria bolus - 583 
cerate 646 
injection 623 
ointments 637, 039 

pills e 574 

plaſters 629 
urgatives 572, 581 

Mercury herb: Engliſh 107 
| French 176 
| dogs i6, 
| honey of 350 
Metals | 23 

Mezereon | 17 
Milſoil | 70. 
Milk 161 
ſugar of 478 
Milk of ammoniacum 606 
ol ſulphur 487 
virgins 327 
Millepedes | 17 
| prepared 262 
CFP wine 295 
Miltet 177 
Millmountain 169 
Miltwaſt ITY 123 
Miat | 175 
cConſerve ae 334 
eſſential oil 363 
ſimple water 379 
ſpirituous water 395 
oO 269 
Mint, pepper 176 
eſſential oil 363 
= water” " 

rituous water | 39 

Mi * — 
Mithridate 591 
Mithridate-muſtard 240 
Mixtures 609 
Moneywort 184 
Moſaic gold 506 
ther- of-thyme 226 

| Motherwort (72213 £27 % VS. 117 


Moufe-ear 
Mucilages 6 
Mucilage of quinte ſeeds 282 
Mugwort 94 
ſimple water 375 
_— 178 
ru 
Mullein 2" ni | A 
Muſhroom, duſty 170 
Muſk 178 
bolus 580 
Jule 610 
Muſtard ſeed | 227 
expreſſed oil 266 
whey 288 
hedge-muſtard 139 
nde 240 
treacle- muſtard 18. 
Myrobalans 179 
Myrrh 186 
compound elixir 326 
compound powder 552 
tincture 313 
tincture with aloes 314 
troches 561 
e 180 
N. 
Nard, Celtic 181 
VIIlndian ib. 
Navew | 180 
Nep 182 
Nephritic wood 182 
Nettle, dead 163 
Roman 248 
Ni tſhade, common 22 
Ly deadly | . 
8 woody 1 36 
Nitre n 183 
antimoniated 529 
cubic 470 
+ fixed - * 426 
07d pied ae 462 
vitriolated 467 
diecaction 281 
r 2 nee 562 
eee _ 1 9009922 eee 
AI. 7 L dulcified a+ 1 135 
Nees A stef "bal 
* roaſtecl 269 
Uu n 


664 
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expreſſed oil ones of — FE — 
ſpirituous water — of mint, %. 7A 


ol mace, of 363 


of m » deco, 
of m ſeed, exp. 266 
of Neroli, / 

of nutmegs, , 


of 
of 
of amber, empyreumatic 481 of ſavin, . 
animal, empyreum. ret, 421 of ſoot, emp. — 
of aniſced, gſential 360 of turpentine 365, 419 
of Barbadoes tar, emp. 419 of wax, emp. 420 
of bayberries, 2 362 of wormwood, / 359 
of bays, exp. 164 Oil of ſulphur, /o called 444 
of box, emp. 418 of tartar per deliquium 427 
of bricks, emp. 419 of vitriol 3 
. camphorated 332 Oily draught 
of caraway ſeeds, ef. 60 emulſion EB, F4 
of chamomile, %. 361 8 
of chamomile, decac. 330 638 
of cinnamon, . 361 636 
of cloves, e/. 60 - 8b, 
of Copaiba compound, emp. 420 ib. 
of cummin ſeeds, ef. 361 644 
of dill ſeed, . 360 63 
of elder, decod?. 331 ib. 
of fennel ſeeds, «/£ 361 646 
CE A. 332 647 
of guaiacum, emp. 418 637 
of » emp. 430 6534 
of hyſſop, ef. . - 362 641 
of Jamaica pepps of 364 638 
of juniper 362 644 
— lavender, /,. Fr — 2 
A lemon * 200, 3 
of ns * 268 


Orchis 
Origanum 


Orpiment 
Orpine 
Orris . 
Oſmun . al 
Oſteocolla | 
Oxeye daiſy 

I 


IN. D E 3 G- 
"Ointment for the itch page 635, 
of marſhmallows 

Ml 


/ 1. DIGG 


ſpirituous water 


eſſential oil 


— 


* 


Oxymel of garlick 


Pe ; 165 

Peruvian bark 1 | 195 

decoction 286 

electaries 600 

extracts 406, 413 

reſin - 4686 

& tinctures 308, 30 

wine 8 300 

| infuſion _ 270 
Petroleum | "198 


Philonium : 15 
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567 antihyfteric _ 625 
 aloatic 8 568 bliſtering 632 
Y pence ko ay W - © cephalic | 7 0: 
= 570 common 626 
cochiæ common ſticking 697 | 
of coloquintida, ſimple 568 common with gums 76. 
Fa with aloes 2 common with r 629 
common 3 / of cummin 628 
oh " deobſtruent 15 defenſive —— ib. 
7 wars diachylon 626 
e 577 drawing | 625 
ethiopie 573 epiſpaſtie 632 
fetid 571 with gums 627 
gamboge 572 of hemlock 626 
gummoſe 571 — c 
© of jalap 568 mercurial __ _. 629 
|  Lockyer's 535 of mucilages 630 
lunar 492 oxycroceum + _ 
Mathes 574 red lead 630 
„mercurial 572, 573, 574 ſaffron 628 
of olibanum 575 ſticking -. _— 
. Pacific | $74 ſoap -” 
: Oe 57 5 | ſtrengthening 5830 
Plummers 576 ſtomach 631 
-  Rudius's 408 fuppurating 633 
_Rufus's 576 volatile 440 
of ſcammony with aloes 568 warm 633 
© faponaceous . - 575 wax One 
N r 205 
of ſpermaceti 578 -Poley-mountain 203 
ſtomachic 576 Polypody | wah © 
TO Li 575 Pomatum | „ 
ſtrengthening 577 Pomegranates "on 
of tar ib, . — — | 204 
of two ä 559 Poplar buds ib. 
Pimento 201 Poppies, garden 192 
- eſſential oil 364 ſyrup 344 
ſimple water 379 wild 193 
ſpirituous water 3965 ſyrup 345 
Pimpernel 5 86 Potaſh 126 
Pine tree RY 200 Poterius's antiheQic 543 
Piſtachio nuts 85 185 Poultice, /ze Cataplaſm. 
Fitch 202 Powders 547 
jews pitch | 106 Powder of Algeroth 539 
lantane =_— ' "6 **. r compound | 554 
. * antiepileptic 552 
Plaſters | 624. aromatic 1 
Plaſter adheſivde 027 of arum compound 54 
of ammon. wich mercury 629. | bezoardic = 551 
e anodyne 624 8 
3 8 Powder 


IN DE 5 ; 
© bage vs mr pare 633 


IN D E x. 60 


| page $41 
of bole with opium 5 Queen of the meadows 3 
of bole without opium ki ken tree | * 228 


carminative 112 


cathartic ſaline . 9¹ 
cephalic 554 133 
ceruſſe compound 338 
des chartreux 343 
of contrayerva comp. 134 
Cornacchini's | 282 
of crabs- claus comp. 
to promote delivery 
diuretic 
fever 155 
Gaſcoigns's | 248 
of hiera-picra 181 
for the king's evil 110 
for the gout 344 
of myrrh compound 225 
prince's 93 
of ſcammony 553 56 
of ſoordium with opium 556 Regulus of antimony 531 
without opium 555 mania) 532 
of ſena compound 553 medicinal 534 
ſternutatory ib. | ſtellacs 533 
ſtrengthening 558 Refins - 13, 409 
yptic of Colbatch - 543 Refin of aloes 407 
ſtyptic of Helvetius 554 , black 420 
temperating 588 of guaiacum 410 
teſtaceous compound 550 of jalap ib. 
teſtaceous cerated 556 of Peruvian bark 41t 
of tin 503 of ſcammony 410, 
of gum tragacamth 554 yellow 365 
vermifuge 558 . 187 
preci pitation | 47 Revivification 56 
Preſerves 336 Rhapontic Es... 
Preſerved angelica 337 Rhodium wood | 167 
elecampane #6, eſſential oil 36+ 
eryngo 336 Rhubarb 208 
lemon peel 5 roaſted 259 
| orange peel . infuſion 275 
Primroſe 204. ſyrup with fena 347 
Prunel ſalt 468 tinctures in ſpirit 31 
Prunes 444 28 tincture in wine 20 
Puff- ball vo Rice OY 190 
Pulps, extraction of | Riſigal | 93 
pion 194 Rob of elderberries 3 
Purging- flax 169 of juniper berries "EINE" 3 
| Purging oily grain 226 Rocket 1 


204 Nock - oil 1098 


Putrefaction 


8 ee 67 Satyri 
Salts, cable of the quantit ” Salons 
ſoluble in water 39 Savin 
Alkaline 8e extra 


. 


| Savoury 
Saunders, — yellow, red 217 


Saxi burnet 199 
_ meadow and white * I 
Scabious 6. 
Scammony 16. Sloes | | 
electary 588 
compound poder $53 inſpiſſated juice 205, 
reſin 410 Smallage HE 
Sciatica creſles 156 Snails | 
Scordium 38 Snakeroot, Virgini 
8 electary 
compound powder 
Scorzonera 
Scurvygraſs 
conſerve 
ſpirit 
golden 
Scotch 
Sea-ho 
Sea-moſs 
Sea-onion, /ee Squill 
Sea-ſalt, ſee Salt common 
Sealed earths 
Sebeſtens 227 
Seggrum 39 
Selenites 812 
Self heal 144 
Sena 434 
— 4 310 
wders compoun 74 
— with rhubarb 475 
tindcures 170 
Seneka root 334 
Adecoction 72 
Senica pum 94 
Septf "2. 
Septic ſtone 22, 6s 


Sermountain, or hartwort. 
Service © 


a aromatic | | 
Shepherds-purſe 5 of — 5 
Sileſian earth 107 without opium 558 
Silk | 226 Speedwell, female 137 
Silver . 91 male 2444 
8 arations o Spermaceti | 228 
* — * lohoch . ho 
Simaruba 227 pills $7 
Simples, rules for collecting Spi 1 177 
; 151 preſerving Ia 


I N 
age 1 


65d 


. 


Irits, ad 443 
— 337 
Ne 
? 2 le of their weight — 
Spirit of amber 481 
aromatic ſaline $441 
= ethereal 453 
022 of hartſhorn 5 
of lavender, ſimple 385 
Y compound 385 
of Mindererus 473 
of nitre 4449 
R 4 456 
Dae of roſemazy 334 
ol ſaffron 412 
ſaline aromatic 441 
of ſal ammoniac 434 
31s with quickkne 435 
ren dulciied 441 
of ſcurvy- gras 23 
, purging. 
of ſea alt * 448 
17060 coagulated 4 
N ! 2 dulcified 457 
of ſoot | 
a of ſulphur 13 
ol turpentine 
S of rs 
» of vitrio 
AE duleified 
. volatile aromatic 
fetid 
| ſuecinated 442 
of wine, proof 2230 
recti ſied 229, 381 
camphorated 327 
Y tartarized. 383 
een wort 123 
230 
83 burnt 259 
| — 76 
urge 241 
$purge-flax - 241 
Spurge-laurel 464. 
Spurge- olive Jv 
Squills - 222 
- x84 baked 258 
„ dried ib. 
bolus 584 
oxymel 351 


Poge 576 
346 
5 
289 
242 
G21 
60z 
231 
140 
2 
337 
494 
495 
496 
Þ 493 
496 
312 
: 497 
wine 294 
Stern utatory powder $53 
Stœchas 232 
Stone · parſiey, baſtard 88 
Stone, 2 — 
* medicinal 543 
ſeptic 48 
nes, precious 04 
Storax 233 
ſtrained 260 
liquid : 232 
— buſn 143 
Styptic powder 554 
tincture 17 
| water ** 
— 
limate mercury, corroſive 
TY dulcified 518 
Succory 125 
ar | 218 
of milk 478 
of roſes 564 
Sug — 
ar-cakes, anthelmintic 586 
Sugared mercury 5 — 
ſteel | 337 
Sulphur 234 
| balſams 485 
flowers 484 
lac 487 
Sulphur 


1 N D E T. 


Phardliver | en 586 Tamarinds * 
__ ointments 60644 %½%/ꝶƷ '.Aecocion wWi 
precipitated. 487 Tamar ic. 
ſpirit or oil, þ called 444 Tame. poiſon iv 
tincture 332 Tanſy 


troches | 
water 
of antimony 525 pills 


Swallow - wort | 244 
Sweets 68 . | 
Sweet-ruſh | 159 emetic 540 | 
Sweet-trefoil as 189 ley or oil per deliguium 427 | 
Syrups - | 333 regenerated 470 
Syrup, batfumie 342 ſalt | 423 | 
of buckthorn ' 3247 ſoluble -- 470 | 
of clove- july- flowers 342 terra foliata' | => | 
| of cowſſis 346 vitriolated 5 465 
of gavlick 240 Tartarized 2 ** 383 
of ginger > 449 495 | 
of kermes $343 Tea 240 #® 
of lemon juice 1b. antiphthiſical | 277 
of maidenhair 345 Thebaic extrat 261 | 
of marſhmallows 340 tinctue 298 
of meconium - | 344 Tkiltle, bleſſed 117 
of mulberries 1b. ecnrline 118 
of orange peel 341 Thorn, white or thaw 2 | 
pectoral 341, 345 buokthorn ib. ö 
of garden poppies 344 Thyme, common Anon 24 
. of wild poppies 345 mother * 10 226 
of quinces 343 Tin | 231 
of pale roſes „ calx | 503 
of dry roſes 13. magiſtety ' 506 
folutive of roſes 16. powder 50 
of raſberries 344 alt | 15. 
of ſaffron 343 Tincal 107 
of ſena and rhubarb. 347 Tinglaſs, /ce Bin 10g 
ſimple - i 16. TinQuites 303 
ol ſquills | 346 n of amber ER 
„of ſugay,--.* 347 of ambergris 328 
33 — — 348 of antimony 319 
* 2 | | diaphoretic 320 
i. Aon aromatic 906 
Ile, BY Trobe. 560 balſamic Xi; — 
ip acamahaca 236 of benzoine 327 
Wee . OF 1 bitter 305 
e | | Tincture 


9 
: 


22,2,22229222292.8 


| Band ſpirit 365, 419 
Tarpeth mineral 523 
prepared . 


I'NDEX 678 
Tutty ointments page 643 Vitriolated tartar — paze 465 


1 herb 1384 Onctuous ſubſtances 9 
Unguents, /e Ointments. | 
V. ; 88 2 0 325 * 
| = | 
Valerian, garden and wild 243 | 
—— 616 W. | 
| tinctures 321 E 
Vegetables, their analyſis, &. 4 Wade's balſam 322 
rules for colleQing 251 Wakerobin 3 
Venice treacle 592 Wallflower 124 
turpentine 238 Walnut | 1 e i 
Verdegris 75 Waſhing over of powders * 
prepared 255 Waters diſtilled, firaple 370 
Verjuice | | ', ſpirituous 381 
Vermilion, /ce Cinnabar. | Water alexeterial, ſimple. 374 
Vervain 244 ſpirituous 391 
Vervain-mallow BY a6 | with vine- 
Veſſels | „ 3 4b. 
Vetch, bitter | 190 alum TT 619 
Vine tree e eee 29 
Vine wild „ 2 F422 0008 _ _ r. 388 
inegar 295 ani compound 392 
4 diſtilled _ _ ab * arquebuſade - 298 
of litharge ae: aromatic / 395 
prophylactic — 290 balm, funple 2 $78 
n 289 balm, compound 383 
of ſquills is barley - 282 
_ ' treacle - - 298 bryony, compound 393 
Vinous liquors, their pro- 8 - caraway 394 
duction and qualities 5 cardamom 393 
Violets 245 . carduus iis 7 
ſyrup BSD 348 caſtor wake abs © 
Vipers 246 chamomile FI. - 4 
broth 283 black cherries 376 
2 5 295 cinnamon, 4 12289 
at prepared 9 © +.» | pirituous 394 
Viperſgraſs 4 — | dill ſeed res IS: - 
Virgins milk 3277 elder flowers 380 
Vitrification 56 fennel 12214 478 
Vitriol, green, blue, white. 247  _. honey 3286 
* r eee ++ 86 
of zinc 542 . hyſſop 378 
calcind 165 _ . hyſteric | |; 393 
purified 464 N juniper 3944 
colcothar | ; 443 lime, ſimple 271 
gilla 464 compound 272 
Jil or ſpirit 443 | mint, ſimple 379 
_ dulcified 48 ſpirituous 395 
elixirs 24 mugwort 37 
Vitiolated n nitre 467 nephritic 396 


X x. | Water, 


_ 


N nutmeg page 390 
odoriferous 
orange peel, fimple — 
orange peel, ſpirituous 393 
ey 379 
— ſimple i 
pennyroyal, ſpirituous 379 
peony, compound 399 
* peppermint, ſimple 397 
L ppermint, ſpirituous 395 
::: Jamaica pepper, ſimple 379 


0 N (277 2: a8 
s * — | l 
5 -radiſh 397 
233 -rofe . 380 
rue | 16. 
ſapphire- coloured 619 
ſavin _ 380 
ſty piece Sr da 
ſulphurated 446 
65; ar. q 70 
1 291 
vitriolic blue 620 
Vvitriolic camphorat. ib. 
voalerian, — 393 
vulnerary 398 
wWormwẽod 390 
Wate 147 
Wag ſee — 
Wax, white and yellow 122 
des ol 8 420 
plaſter ö 625 
| Weights 36 
table of the weights of liquids 37 
Wheat 242 
Whey 8 162 
alum 288 
laxatire ib, 
- muſtard + ib. 
ſcorbutie 2 289 
>, petty * 187 7 
Wi 245 


aloetc alkaline 2 292 


Jamaica pepper, ſpirit. 390 
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Wane, antimonial ' page 293 
8 aromatic 299 
bitter 293 
chaly beate 294 
emetic 293 
ſebrifuge 300 
-), guajacum 301 
ipecaocanbaa 295 

millepedes 2 
Y oy - — 
ſcorbutie | 299 
ſteel 294 

viper 2 
Winter — | . = 
Winter's bark. 248 
Wolf sbane 136 
wholeſome go 
Woods, decoction of 280 
| eſſence Ty 329 
Woodbine 169 
Woodroof 906 
Woodſorrel — ea 
conſerve 334 
Warm earth- 4 170 
Wormſeed _ © . 29. , "ns 
Wormwood, common 72 
Roman and * 73 
conſerve 335 
extract _ 404 
eſſential ol! 359 
m—__ 
compound waters 390 

2 
Yarrow * 177 
— 2 
27 mA 

Zedoary a5” 2 B48 
Zinc 249 
preparations of ; | 542 


en 
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BIES 1 
Abies canadenſis | 
* N 
Abfinthium 
Acacia e 
Aeacia germanica a 
Acanthus 7 
Acetoſa 
Acetoſella, Via De 
Acetum f 
diſtillatum 
lithargyrites 
prophylacticum 
roſaceum © 
ſcilliticum 
theriacale 
Adeline lalutiferum 
Acorus verus * 
vulgaris 
Adianthum 
Erugo 
| reparata 
#5 1 a 
Æthiops antimonialis 
martialis 
mineralis 
Agallochum 
Agaricus 
Ageratum 
Agnus caſtus 
Agreſta 
Agrimonia 
Alcea 
Alchimilla 
Alcis ungula 
Alcohol 
Alkekengi 
Alliaria 
Allium 
Alnus 
Aloe 
8 purificata 
Aloes lignum 
Aline | 


71 
238 


Althea . FE pag. 82 


r ib. 
r 454 
Amaradulcis 8 1 136 
Ambragriſe nn 33 
Ammi F 
Ammoniacum, gummi 84 
cs , 263 

Amomum verum. 84 
ien xi9> 3h 
Amurca tn 1 
Amygdalæ 3 
Amylum 242 
re $6 
Anagallis ar 
Anchuſa rat. 7 
Anethuta a ib. 
Angelica Ek 16. 
Anguilla T7 88 
Anguria "> 127 
Anime | e- "00 
Aniſum #b. 
Anonis POR” > Wh 187 
- Anferina 5 91 
Anthora 95 
AatiheQicum Poterii 543 
Ain | 3g 
catharticum 537 
diaphoreticum 529 

lotum 16. 

nitratum 36, 

præpatatum — 255 

Aparine * go 
Apes 16. 
. hortenſe i 199 
paluſtre 90 
Apozema aperiens 284 
Aqua abſinthii 390 
alexeteria ſimplex 374 
ſpirituoſa 391 

ſpirituoſa cum aceto 10. 

aluminoſa 619 
anethi ſem. DR 
angelice 375 


X x 2 Aqua 
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Aqua piperis Jamaic. ſpirituoſa 396 


pulegu ſimplex 
ſoirttuoſs 

Rabelliana E 

reginæ Hungariæ 


rutæ 

ſabinæ | 

ſambuci florum 
ſapphirina 

ſtyptica 

ſulphurata 

theriacalis 

valerianæ compoſita 
vitriolica cærulea 


camphorata 
vulneraria 
Aquila alba 
Aquilegia 


Arabicum gummi 
Aranearum telæ 
Areſta bovis 
Arcanum corallinum 
Arcium . 
Ardeſia hybernica 
Argentina 
Argentum - 


Argentum vivum 


purificatum 


Argilla alba 


Anſtolochiz _ 
Arnica MF 
Arſenicum 
Artemiſia 


Arxthanita 


Aqua Anhaltina pag. 388 
aniſi compoſita 392 
aromatica 395 
artemiſin 375 

aurantiorum corticum 
ſimplex 

ſpirituoſa 393 
bryoniæ compoſita ib, 
calcis ſimplex 271 
compoſita 272 
magis compoſita 16. 
minus compoſita 76, 
cardamomi 393 
cardui 375 
carui ſeminum 394 
caſtorei | | 376 

catapultarum 3 

5 — nigrorum 376 
chamæmeli 377 
cinnamomi ſimplex ib, 

ſpirituoſa 394 

epidemia 392 

_ feeniculi 378 

fortis 449 

compoſita 451 

| duplex 44 
ſimplex 1 

50 purificata 450 
hordeata 282 
hyſſopi 1 
juniperi compoſita 394 
liberans 8 
meliſſæ 378 

compoſita 383 

menthæ piperitidis Þ 
* 1 379 
ſpirituoſa 395 

menthæ vulgaris 
| ſimplex F "oP 
ſpirituoſa 39 

mirabilis 16. 
naphæ 97 
nephritica 396 
nucis moſchatæ 76. 
ophthalmica 620 
odorifera 386 
pæoniæ compoſita 396 
petroſelinĩ 379 
phagzdenica 620 
pwicea 270 
379 


piperis Jamaicenſis 


Arum 
Aſafœtidaa 
purificata 
Aſarum 

Aſclepias 
Aſpalathus 
Aſparagus 

Alp rula 

y 12a 

Ab lenium 


Aſtacus 


Aſter 
Aſtrantia 
Atriplex 


Avena 


Aurantia curaſlavenſia 


roſarum damaſcenarum 


379 
397 
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Aurantia hiſpalenſia pag. 97 Betonica Pauli pag. 244 
Auricula judæ 98 Betula 104 
muris ib. Bezoar lapis ib, 
Auripigmentum 93, 98 præparatus 255 
Aurum N 16. Bezoardicum joviale 544 
fulminans 489 minerale 540 
muſivum 506 Biſmuthum | 10 
potabile 489 Biſtorta ib. 
Axungia 98 Bitumen 21 
curata 257 Judaiĩeum 106 
50 Beoolus armena, &c. ib. 
B. alexipharmacus 579 
Balauſtĩa 99 ex alumine 580 
Balſamita ib. e camphora ib. 
Balſamum anodynum 421 e caſtoreo ib. 
| Bateanum 440 catharticus ib. 
cephalicum 590 cum mercurio 581 
Copaiba 99 diaphoreticus ib, 
commendatoris 322 diureticus ib. 
Canadenſe 0 dyſentericus 582 
Gileadenſe 189 emmenagogus ib. 
uaiacinum 321 febrifugus . 
Guidonis 421 hyſtericus ib, 
Judaicum 186 iliacus . 533 
Locatelli 589 mercurialis i 
e Mecha 189 emeticus ib. 
odoriferum 590 pectoralis f ib. 
Peruvianum 100 rhei cum mercurio ib. 
Perſicum 322 rheumaticus ib. 
ſaponaceum 439 ſcilliticus +. 4464 
ſuccini 481 ſudorificus ib. 
ſulphuris - 485 terebinthinatus ib. 
Syriacum 189 theriacalis © is 
terebinthinæ 419 Bombycis folliculi 226 
Tolutanum 101 Bonus Henricus 107 
traumaticum 322 Borago 1b. 
viride 645 Borax ib. 
univerſale, J. Un- Botrys 108 
guent. ſaturn. Braſſicæ ib. 
vitz 330 Britannica | 163 
Barba capræ 248 Brunella 205 
Bardana 101 Bruſcus | | 211 
Baſilicum unguentum 636 Bryonia | 108 
Bdellium | 101 Bufo | 109 
Becabunga 102 Bugloſſum 1 
Belladonna 227 Bugula 4,00 
Bellis 102 Burſa paſtoris 110 
Benzoinum ib, Butua, V. Pareira 193 
Berberis | 103 Butyrum antimonii 538 
Beta .. jb, Buxus 110 
Betonica ib 
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Cacao 


Calam bac 


1 


Calaminaris Japis 
Præparatus 


Calaminthe 
Calamus aromaticus 
Calendula / caltha 
Calomelas 
Calx antimonii 
CH jovis 
mercurii 
nis 
Camphora 
Cancrorum chelæ 
Præparatæ 
Cancrorum oculi - 
| rzparati 
Cannabis ate 


Cannella alba 
Cantharides 

Capillus veneris 
Capparis | 
Caprifolium 
Capſicum 

Carabe, J. gactinum 
Caranna 4 
Cardamomum 

Eardiaca - | 
Carduus benedictus 

Qaricæ 

Carliha 

- 
arthamus 

Carui 

Caryocoſtinum 
Caryophylla 

' Caryopbyllata 
Oaſcarilla 

Caſia fiſtularĩs 
lignea 

Caſtoreum 

Caſumunar 

Cataplaſma aromaticum 


13 


31 camphoratum % 


£34 e cymino 

11 diſcutiens 

811 emolliens 
iſchiadicum 


; 110 
Cadmia, F. 8 


ib, 


167 


110 


255 
111 


ib. 

ib. 
519 
529 
Bb 
512 
112 
113 
114 
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er maturans bag. 649 
| urge +5" OC 
uppurans 49 
Catechu * 563 
Canda equina | 121 
Cauſticum antimoniale 538 
commune fortius 429 
mitius 429 
lunare 490 
potentiale 428 
Centinodium 122 
Centaurium ib. 
Cepa is 
Cera 16. 
Ceraſa ib, 
Ceratum album 646 
s citrinum , © ib. 
epuloticum ib, 
" mercuriale ib, 
| Serie amara 302 
aperiens ib, 
Butlert ib, 
cephalica ibs 
diuretica iz, 
ſcorbutica 380 
Ceruſſa _ 123, 501 
antimonii 
Cerrus 
Ceterach 
Chacarilla 
Cherrefolium 
Chalcitis 
Chalybs i 
. Aube 
tartarizatus 
| rubi præparata 
Chamæcypariſſus 
Chamezdrys _ 
Chamzleon 
Chamæmelum | 
8 fœtidum 
amæpitys 
Cheiri y 
Chelæ cancrorum 
præparatæ 
Chelidonium 
minus 
eie 
Chermes 
China radix 


1 
. 7 
5 


China chinæ, V. Peru- 3 
vianus cortex 2 195 
Cicer 12 
Cichoreum ib. 
Ciela 103 
Cicuta | 125 
Cimolia alba 126 
purpuraſcens tb, 
Cineres * — 160 
Ruſſici 126 
Cinnabaris antimonĩi 539 
factitia 509g 
- - nativa 125 
Cinnamomum 127 
Citrea mala ib. 
Citrullus | ib, 
Cnicus, V. Carthamus 118 
Cnidia grana 241 
Coagulum aluminoſum 650 
Cobaltum 93 
Coccinella 127 
Cochleæ limaces 170 
Cochlearia 128 
Coffea ib, 
Colcothar 443 
Collyrium 620 
Colocynthis 128 
Colophonia 420 
Condita 336 
Confectio alkermes 349 
Archigenis 591 
cardiaca 414, 59t 
a Damocratis 1 
Japonica 589 
Paulina 591 
Raleighana 414 
Conſerva abſi i 335 
cochleariæ 334 
corticum aurantiorum 32 
\cynoſbati 336 
lavendulæ 335 
lujulæ 334 
malvæ 335 
menthæ 33. 
prunorum ſilveſtrium 33 
roriſmarini 335 
roſarum ib. 
rata 334 
Conſolida major 129 
media | 100 
102 
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Contrayerva fag. 125 
germanorum 249 
Copal : ry 
Corallina ib. 
Corallium 1 
prezparatum 25 
Coriandrum 129 
Cornu cervi 130 
| caleinatum 259 
Cornus | 130 
Cortex Peruvianus 195 
Coſtus 130 
Coſtus hortorum 99 
Cotula 130 
Courbaril 88 
Craſſula 130 
Cremor tartari 474 
Creta 130 
ræparata 25 
1 | 5. 
Crocus | 16. 
antimonii 527 
lotus 528 
mrtior 527 
medicinalis 526 
martis aperiens 49 
aſtringens tb, 
metallorum 527 
Cryſtalli tartari 473 
veneris 498 
Cryſtallus lapis 64 
Cubebæ 131 
Cucumis agreſtis 132 
hortenſis 131 
- Cucurbita | 132 
Cuminum 124 
Cunila bubula 190 
ſativa 221 
Cupreſſus 1 
Cuprum $7 by 
Curcuma 13. 
Cuſcuta bf 
Cyanus 16. 
Cyclamen 
Cydonia | — 
Cyminum "= 
Cynoſbatos . 
Cyperus "" 
Cypreſſus 132 
Dactyli 225 12 
X x 4 Dea 
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Daucus 135 Electarium alterans 97 
3 album 128 278 — 25 
album compoſitum 279 aromaticum 598: 
antifebrile 284 e baccis lauri 586 
antihecticum 283 balſamicum 598 
aſtringens 285 caryocoſtinum 588 
bardanæ nw | e caſia 586 
campechenſe | ED chalybeatum 598 
commune 28 deobſtruens 599 
pro clyſtere ib. ad dyſentericos 586 
cretaceum 279 ad _—_— 5 
diiureticum 285 e 
feb:ifugum 284 42 
Japonicum 279 ex helleboro 7s 
ad jQericos 289 nigro 359 
23 | ib, incraſſans _ 609 
nephriticos ib. lenitivum 587 
nitroſum 281 ad nephriticos 600 
Qorale ib, paralyticum #6. 
eruvianum 286 ectorale 588 
ſenekæ 76. eruvianum wn 
ſerpentariz com- F Sy | gans acidum 601 
poſitum | ——— ib, 
4 tamarindorum SY e ſcammonio 588 
cum ſena f e e ſcordio ib. 
terræ Japonice 286 ſiſtens 602 
vulnerarium 284 e ſulphure ib. 
Dens leonis 135 Elemi 7 137 
Diacaſſia 587 Eleoſelinum 90 
Diacodion 344 Eleutheria 137 
Diambra 568 Elichryſum 232 
Diapenſia 217 Elixir aloes 323 
Diaromaton MET aſtbmaticum 324 
Diaſcordium 588 — 321 
Diatragacanthi pulvis 468: myrrhz compofitam 326 
Dictamnus albus 143 paregoricum 324 
creticus 135 pectorale ih, 
Digitalis ib. rn 323 
Pee; | 135 HFlelmontii 292 
onis ſanguis 217 Paracelſi 323 
Dracunculus 136 vitriolicum 76, 
Dulcamara ib, ſacrum 326 
e ſalutis 316 
E. ſtomachicum 305 
vitrioli 325 
Ebulus 136 ga acidum 324 
Eclegma, V. Lohoch. | . dulfe 326 
Elaterium 132, 402 Mynfichti 325 
Elatine 137 Vigani 326 
a acidum 597 uterinum ib. 
: alexeterium 597 8 adhęſivum 627 


Emplaſtrum 


% 
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Emplaſtrum ex ammo- 
niaco cum mercurio 


anodynum 624 Enula campana 138 
anody no diſcutiens 633 Epithema volatile 440 
antihyſtericum 625 veſicatorium 648 
attrahens 625 Epithymum 648 
calidum 633 Equiſetum | 121 
cephalicum 625 Engerum 13 
cereum ib. Eruca | 1. 
e cicuta 626 Ervum five orobus 190 
e cymino 622 Eryngium | 139 
commune 626 Eryſimum 3. 
adhæſivum 627 Eſſentia ambræ 328 
cum gummi 26, alexipharmaca = 
cum mercurio 629 . lignorum ib. 
croceum 628 limonum 36 
defenſivum ib. martis 4 
diachylon 626 Neroli 97 
epiſpaſticum 632 regia 328 
compoſitum 16. Eſula | 241 
gummoſum 627 Eupatorium cannabinum 139 
ad herniam 631 veterum 77 
e meliloto 628 Euphorbium 140 
mercuriale 629 Euphraſia ib. 
8 e e minio 630 Extractum abſinthii 404 
e mucilaginibus 1b. catharticum 413 
oxycroceum 628 centaurii 404 
roborans 630 cicutz 400 
e ſapone 631 chamæmeli 404 
ſtomachicum tb, corticis Peru- : 
ſuppurans 633 viani 406, 413 
veſicatorium 632 croct 411 
| volatile 440 enulz campanz 405 
Emulſio arabica 606 gentianz ib. 
cum aro 607 glycyrrhiza ib. 
camphorata 606 uaiaci 407 
communis 605 Jalapii 412 
oleoſa 607 hellebori nigri 466 
purgans 606 - ligni Campechenſis 16. 
ſpermatis ceti 608 martis 294 
Endivia 138 opii 415 
Enema de amylo 621 23 400 
anodynum ib. udii | 408 
anticolicum 16. rutæ 2 407 
aſtringens 622 ſabinæ "I" 
commune - ib, thebaicum 261 
domeſticum 1b. | oy 
emolliens 1 F. 2 
fœtidum ib. Faba ; 14 
opiatum 621 .Farfara 243 
purgans 622 Ferrum 140 
whe Ficus 
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Enema terebinthinatum pag. 622 


Ens veneris 


ſalis ammonĩaci 
ſulphuris 
zinci 
Feniculum 
Fenum-gracum 
Formicz 
Fotus anodynus 
- aromaticus 
communis 
- roborans 


Fraxinella 
Fraxinus 

Fuga dzmonum 
Euligo 

Fumaria 

Furfur 


K. % 


9 
Galbanum 


Gale 
Gals | k, 
Gallium 


Gembogia 


Gargariſma aftringens 5 
commune 
; he emolliens 
be 4 


A 
Gas ſulphuris 
* berberum 


cornu cervi 


"B44 fiber 
Geniſta | 


Gentiana 


* . 
y + 4% 

* 
Geranium „ d 
4 44 — 1 5 . # 


Gilla vitrioli 

Ginſeng - RG 

Gith Ave nigella 
fre : 


_ Vlad 


ee; 
1 3 


purißcatum 


cydoniorum | 
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pag. 118 Glycyrrhiza pag. 147 
| 141 Gramen 148 
142 Grana cnidia 241 
479 paradiſi | 148 
4 6 Granata ibs 
463 Gratiola ib, 
484 Guaiacum ib. 
ib, Gummi aloes 407 
542 ammoniacum 84. 
142 anime 88 
143 arabicum 149 
ib. elemi 137 
287 hederæ 150 
16. juniperi 159 
ib. ſenica 14 
2288 tragacantha - ib. 
143 Guttæ vitz | 328 
79 Gypſum 23 
a. 
144 
154 "IE 
J | | 
5 Hzmatites | 150 
242 nee 2 
, res = 15 = 
— didphentiicus - 617 
| diureticus 1b. 
144 anodynus 76. 
ib 1 catharticus 616 
261 ſlalinus ib. 
145 oleoſus | 607 
16. era 150 
ib. Helenium rhe 138 
ib, Helleborus albus + I5r 
621 Helleborus niger tb, 
16. Helxine 194 
16. Hepar antimonii 527 
16. ſulphuris 486 
446 Hepatica 152 
338 Herba Britannica 163 
283 Paris 152 
338 edicularis 232 
ib. Hermo actylus 153 
146 Herniar ia ib. 
16. Heſperis 78 
16. Hiera picra = 555 
464 Hippogloſſum 153 
146 Hippoſelinum tb, 
88 Hirundinaria 244 
* 7 Hordeum 153 
66. 82 al 0 
Horminum 


INDEX 


Horminam ap. 1 ule e camphora 
Hybernicus lapis ** 5 ] __ | 
Hydrargyrus " g1 carminativum 
Hydrolapathum 163 e creta 
Hyoſcyamus 154 diaphoreticum 
luteus 182 diureticum 
Hypericum 154 fœtidum 
Hy pociſtis 16. hydragogum 
Hyſſopus ib. e moſcho 
ELL | refrigerans 
J. * ſiſtens 
ſtomachicum 
Jacobæa 155. Juncus odoratus 
Jalapium . Juniperus 
Japonica terra . Jus viperinum 
Jaſminum 16ͤĩð ˙ug 
Iberis . a 
Ichthyocolla 156 
— rubus 210 5 
—_— 156 Kali * 
Infernalis lapis 490 | 
Infaſum alcalinum ' 276 * _ 
a amarum | be +: | ** 
purgans 16. 0 
antiſcorbuticum 276 
cardui 269 L. 
cephalicum an 814 
cinnamomi 277 Labdanum 160 
corticis Peruviani 270 Lac | 16 
diureticum Das ,- - - ammoniaci | 605 
lini N ſulphuris © 48% 
peRorale 26, b virginis . $6: FIRM 32 
paralyticum 277 Lacca nba. 
rhabarbari 275 Lactuca ee mti 
ſenæ 274 ſilveſtris 163 
commune An Tabdanum | 160 
limoniatum 15. Lamum 16 
Injectio balſamica 63 Lapathum eee ib. 
mercurialis * by unQuoſum 07 
Intybus 138 Lapis bezoar nu 104 
Ipecacoanha "= 0 præparatus 25 5 
Iquetaia a. contrayerva ee 
Tris 158 hæmatites 1 | 150 
paluſtris 147 præparatus 255 
8 A 1 calaminaris 110 
Iva arthritica | ; 17> Hen 5 me 
Juglans X 85359 0 15 . infernalis 5 Wc 
Jujubæ We | lazuli PE 15712008 
Apen alexeterium © "3 medicamentoſus 58 
| ammoniacum Te 7 * "A OG Bd 428 
antihyſtericum 611, 612 nn. 
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Lappa major dag. 101 
L um liquidum 314 
% Sydenhami 298 
Laureola mas 164 
E415 femina 177 
Laurass 164 
Lentiſcus ib, 
| Lepidium ib, 
Lencanthemum 124 
ö Leycoium 0 ib. 
Lichen 1 1 
dinerens terreſtris ab. 
aloes 7 
3 aſpalathus | 5 
Campechenſe #6. 
aiacum 1 48 
Urs e 159 
nep iticum 182 
rhodium 167 
ſantalum 217 
icum 165 
convallium ib. 
Limaces a 170 
e 168 
168 
mM NS 16. 
Ling _ 368 
>: © 68 anodynum 647 
R Arcæi ty 638 
2s hæmorrhoidale 647 
ſaponaceum 439 
tripharmacum 645 
— e 440, 645 
Wen eathartieum | WR. , 
82 vulgare 169 
Liquamen ſalis tartari . 427 
Liquidambra | I 9 
2 anodynus mineralis 455 
Lithargyrus Rn; 160 
thoſpermum _ 169 
Latein martis 496 
+ faponarium,,. 428 
tartari 427 
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Lohoch ex BY 
balſamicum 
commune 
de lino 
2 de manna 
pectorale 
ſaponaceum 


de ſpermate ceti 


Lotio ſaponacea 


Lotus urbana 


Lujula 
Lumbrici 
Lupinus 
Lupulus 
OO. 


M. 
Macis ny 
iſterium zoini 
0 biſmuthi 
ſtanni 
Magiſtrantia 
Magnefia alba 
Majorana - 
aurantia 
... curaſlavenſia 
hortenſia 


«Mars ſaccharatus 

alcalizatus 
ſolubilis 

ſulphuratus 


- i -Egyptiacum | 
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Mel deſpumat 


antidyſenterica 


* 
- 


um bag. 258 Miſtura antiemetica 
elatines 350 cardiaca 
helleboratum ib. cathartica 
mercuriale ib. diuretica ; 
roſaceum ib. ad phthiſin 
ſolutivum ib. e valeriana 
Melampodium 313 Mithridatium | 
Melanoſmegma 219 Miva cydoniorum 
Melilotus 75 Mixa 
Meliſſa ib. Molon Hf 
Melo ib, Morſuli purgantes 
Mentaſtrum . 196 © rhabarbaro 
 Mentha piperitis | i, © Kunckelii 
vulgaris 175 Morſus diaboli 
Mercurialis 176 —— gallins 
Mercurii calx 512 Morus 
ſolutio ib, Moſchata nux - 
Mercurius 91 Moſchus ain 
alcalizatus 508 Mucilago ſeminum 
calcinatus 511 eydoniorum 
corallinus 513 Muſcus maritimus 
corroſivus Þ? Myrobalani 
albus 8 15 Myrrha 
ruber 512 Myrrhis 
ſublimatus 515 Myrtillus 
dulcis pom pitatus 522 Myrtus 
ublimatus 518 Myxa 
emeticus flavus & - . 
Precipitatus albus 320 N. 
| dulcis 522 Napha 
flavus 523 Nap 
fuſcus — Napus dulcis 
ruber 512 ſilveſtris 
viridis 522 Nardus celtica 
Wurtzii ib. Indica 
ſaccharatus 508 Naſturtium 
ſublimatus 515 Nepeta 
corroſivus . Nephriticum lignum 
dulcis 518 Nicotiana 
vitæ 539 Nigella 5 
Meſpilus 177 Nitrum 
Meum ib. cubicum 
Mezereon 1 fixum 
Mica thuris 187 purificatum 
Milium ſolis 169 ſtibiatum 
Millefolium 8 17 vitriolatum 
Millepedæ | 16. Nummularia 
rzparatz 260 Nux moſchata 
Minium 178, 500 torrefacta 
Miſtura alexeteria 514 Nux piſtacia 
i6, Nymphæa 
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= Oleum e mucilaginibus b. 126 
x 4 martis 4596 
Ochra 5 *. 186 nucis moſchatæ 155 
Ocimum | „ odoriferum 332 
Oculi — 114 olivarum 186 
8 255 palmæ 191 
Oleum x auen un 00 — Barbadenſis 419 
animale 421 ambucinum - 3231 
bduxi 418 finapios 266 
camphoratum 1 — ſuccini 481 
cornu ceVii ih. (+; tartari per deliquiam 427 
'& cer | X%. 420 terebinthine 419 
Copaivæ compoſitum 21. 57 viride | 331 
Dippelii i 4 vitrioli 443 
| eſſentiale abſinthii 359 Qubanum 187 
| anethi ug £Y 360 Olivæ 186 
aniſi +13 4-146 Omphacium 247 
ere e 266 Ononis 187 
882 r 23860 Ophiogloſſum 188 
1 caryophyllorum- 13. Opium ib 
. chamæmeli 361 cdlatum 261 
v2 cinnamomi nc Opobalſamum 189 
*. cymini 6 0 ax 100 
fœniculi ib. 2 5 he 
hyſſopi 362 Orchis 1 221 
: juniperi 362 Origanum 190 
. lavendulz ib. — wn | 16. 
lauri baccarum ib. Oryza ib. 
limonum 36 Oſteocolla 191 
mais ib, Oſtreorum teſtæ 255 
F. marjorane ib. Ovorum teſte 256 
83 menthæ piperitidis ib. Oxalis 74 
vulgaris 15. nee Galeni 103 
* neroli 11 97 vulgaris 228 
nucis moſchatz 363 Oxycroceum 628 
origani - ib. Oxylapathum , 163 
piperis Jamaicenſis +6. Oxymel ex allio 351 
pulegii 1, #6. »., peQorale 351 
* rhodii ib. ſciliticum 16. 
roriſmarini A: > ſimplex 352 
f rutæ ib. Oxys 170 
- ſabinæ : ib. | 
* a ſaſſafrass 36 
e terebinthine 25 P. 
an) fuliginis 434 ; 5 
> guaiact 418 Pæonia 191 
dauyperici 331 Palimpiſſa 202 
Ilateritium 419 Palma 202 
Uni ſeminum 266 Panacea antimonii 535 
macis 195. 8 1 


Panacea 


% * % 2 
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| bag. 52 
; roles e, 1 odoY 
Panicum 192 
Papaver 156. 
e rraticum 193 
Paralyſis 16. 
Pareira "I 
Parietaria 194 
Paris herba 152 
Paſtinaca 194 
Pedicularia 232 
Pentaphyllum 194 
Fentaphylloides 91 
Pepo Ss 194 
Periclymenum * \ 116 
Perfica . 195 
Perſicaria mitis 194 
urens 0 2 
Peruvianus cortex ‚ 
Petaſites 198 
Petroleum * ib. 
Barbadenſe iz. 
Petroſelinum © ; * 
Petum /eu nicotiana We 18% 
Peucedanum 2 5 
Philonium 8 5 
Picea /eu abies rubra 7k 
Piloſella gs 
Pilule ZAthiopice 573 
aloeticæ 568 
aromaticæ 567 
e colocynthide 
2 aloe : 569 
ſimpliciores ü 568 
communes 576 
diambræ 568 
dyſentericæ 577 
de duobus 569 
ecphracticæ 579 
chalybeatæ 7b. 
purgantes ib. 
ſœtidæ ; 571 
de gambogia 572 
ummoſæ 571 
9 jalappa 568 
Iunares 492 
Matthæi 574 
mercuriales 572 
laxantes ib. 
ex olibano 575 


Pilulæ ificæ . 574 
82 — N * 575 
poiceæ b 37 
roborantes Gn Is. 

Rudi 408 
Ruk * 576 
| — | 75 
e ſcammonio cum aloe 568 
ſcillitice ** 576 
e ſpermate ceti 578 
ſtomachicz 576 
e ſtyrace _ | WM 
Fimpincl g 200 
a | ga 199 
. = E 201 
ip um i f 201 
IN Jamaicenſe ib, 
Indicum ib. 
longum 16. 
nigrum 200 
caudatum 131 
Piſa 202 
Piſtachia nux 185 
Pix liquida 202 
ficca -. ib. 
' Burgundica 16. 
Wenge 15. 
Plumbum 3 203 
bi uſtum _ 8co 
| Pœonia 191 
Polium | 203 
Polygonatum 227 
Polygonum 122 
Poly podium 203 
Poly trichum 244 
Pompholyx oy 
Populus nigra 20. 
Porrum - ib; 
Portulaca i. 
Potentilla 901 
Praſium 204 
Primula 16. 
Prunella 20 
Pruna Fs 
Pſyllium 206 
Ptarmica ib. 
ſuav2olens 76 
Pulegium 206 
Pulmonaria | ib, 
Pulparum extractio 260 
Pulvis Algerothi 539 
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Rapum 


548 
556. * 
551 
; OY cum opio SY ? - 
0, vo... 
cCarminativus 
Carthuſianus 
catharticus ſalinus 
cephalieus 
e ceruſſa compoſitus 
e chelis cancrorum 
cContrayervæ 2 551 
Cornachini 553 
diaromaton 335 
| iaſennæ 553 
iatragacanthi 555 
diureticus 557 
dd epilepticos 552 
de gutteta 16. 
hieræ picræ "006 
e myrrha compoſitus - 552 
ad partum . 
Præcipitans 514 
priucipis 514 
Toborans 5 58 
e ſcammonio compoſitus 553 
e ſena compoſitus ib. 
g Reroutaoris ib. 
| uccini compoſitus 
ſttypticus oy " 
temperans 558 
teſtaceus 550 
ceratus «8 56 
e tragacantha compoſitus 554 
vermifugus 558 
Pyrethrum 207 
Q 
55 Quercus 207 
Quinquefolium 194 
Quinquenervia 202 
; Ih 
— ſperma 207 
Raphanus ruſticanus 207 


| Regina prati _ - 

Regulus antimonii 
martialis 
medicinalis 


2 


8 catharticus 


Rhaponticun ; 

vulgare 
Rheum fu rhabarbarum 
Rhodium 
Rhus 


KRibeſia 
Riagon, V. G 


Roſa ſolis 


Roſa rubra 


damaſcena 
Roſmarinus x 
Rubia - | 
Rubigo chalybis 


' Rubus idzus 


vulgaris 
Ruſcus - 
Ruta | 
; 8. 
Sabina 
Saccharum 
lactis 
roſaceum 
ſaturni 
Sagapenum 
Sago 
Sal abſinthii 
acetoſæ 
alcalinus ſalis marini 
ammoniacus 


purificatus 


I N D E X. 
Sal ammon. volatilis | page 434 Sclarea 


-  catharticus Scolopendrium 
| amarus * Scordium 
_- Glauben 463 Scorodotis 
_ Chalybis 5 497 Scorzonera 
communis 215 Scrophularia 
cornu cervi. 439 _ aquatica mayor 
dĩureticus 471 vulgaris 
gemmæ \ | 215 Sebeſten 
jovis * 503 Secale 
marinus 215 Sedum 
martis _* 6257 7620008 Selenites 
- mirabilis 8 468. Sempervivum 
polychreſtus v2 467, Sena 
—— 468 Seneka 
llenſis 4275 Senecio 
tivus | 8 Senica gum. 
ſaccinj 481 Septinervia 
tartari 423 Sericum | 
vitrioli 464 Serpentaria virginiana 
zinci 542 Serpyllum 
Salep 221 citratum 
Salvia | 7: > $16 Serum aluminoſum 
Sambucus | 15. ſcorbuticum 
Sanguis draconis F769 
Sandaracha 
Sanicula 
Santalum album 
citrinum 
rubrum 
Santonicum 
bapo albus » 
amygdalinus 
cum oleo olivarum 
mollis 
ni 
— * 
tartareus 
Saponaria 
Sarcocolla 
5 
Satureia : 
Satyrium 5. Soldanella 
Saxifra TI ib. Solutio mercurii 
Scabiola . ib. Sophia 
0 Scammonium ib. Sorbus 6 
Scilla 222 Species aromaticæ 
cocta 258 e ſcordio cum opio 
exſiccata i ſine opio 
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Page 18 

e Ale 

228 

209 

451 

1 

1 £31 327 

Ac? 387 

388 

430 

411 

4134 

by E 398 
ICQ 473 
-; | nitri dulcis 456 
ny Glauberz 447 
22 roriſmarini — 384 
8 ſalinus aromaticus 441 
ſalis ammoniaci | 434 
cum calce 435 

I dulcis | - 441 

Fe. coagulatns 470 

2 duleis 457 
Slaaberi 448 

1 ſulphuris 444 
* 22 terebinthingæ 365 
Vvini camphoratus 327 
n rectiſicatuss 3280, 381 
* tartarizatus Gi 383 
PO tenuior 5 230 
4 vitrioli dulcis 453 
SPE. fortis 442 
73 tenuis ib. 
8 volatilis aromatieus 441 
24 cauſticus 435 
18 fœtidus 441 
+ ſuccinatus 442 
| gn W 230 
259 

OG 231 
rerdtum 503 
Staphiſagria | 231 
Stercora 232 
Stibium 89 
Stoschas | 232 
Styrax calamita ib. 
2 n 260 
233 
duber 233 


_ 


| 9. A . 264 
* N £ nn 
—— q 256 
genus prunoru 400 
Swociſa | 178 
Sulphur 234 
$ precipitatum 487 
vivum 484 
antimonii auratum 534 
præcipitatum 33 
Sumach a | — 
— 129 
rupus ex allio 40 
oY — althæa = 
aurantiorum | corticum 341 
| balſamicus 342 
caryophyllorum rubrorum ib. 
croci be 
cydoniorum 
diacodion 
kermeſinus 355 
limonum ib. 
e meconio 344 
mororum ib. 
papaveris albi 7 
erratici 345 
2 — 346 
ralis Kinde 1 | 
2 — ſolutivus — 
e roſis ſiccis ib. 
rubi idzi fructus 344 
ſacchari 34 
de ſena & rhea ib. 
. ſcillitieus 346 
. ſimplex 34 
e ſpina cervina ib. 
violarum 348 
- zingiberis 349 
hg T. „ 
Tabellz antacidæ £1384 563 
- _ laxantes 564 
anthelmintice ib. 
cardialgicæ 563 
roſaceæ * 225 
Tacamahaca a0 
Tamarindus emma 
Tamariſcus 237 
Tanacetum Se . 
Tapſus barbatus eg iz. 
Taraxacum 135 
\ £ id 1 artarus 


Turtarus ' pag. 237 Tinctura i 
; emetious - | ] 
a eneratus 
habits | 
vitriolatus ae ee, menthæ | 269 
Te ula hybernica f ey © myrrhæ | 313 
Telz aranearum & aloes 314 
= hium 1160 odontalgica 329 
ae ä 29 © {+5 opii 314 
Tora japonica eg. ia +13 PR 
; oliata tartari 472 Trhabarbari . ? . 
lemnuia | "wy 5 ſpirituoſa 315 s 
figillata Vvinoſa 296 
* ib, roſarum 275 
239 ſacra 297 
240 ſalis tartari 320 
antiphthifica - 277 ſalutifera 30 
Theriacaa 8 592 ſaturnina "0 
2 Edinenſis 595 ſenæ "5% oy | 
Thlaſpi | 240 ſerpentariæ 317 | 
Thus 10 . ſtomachica 298, 317 
Thymelza 241 ſtyptica 3 
Thymus | 240 | Oe = | 
- * eitratus | ** ſudorifica a 4 
Tilia 241 ſul phuris ib. 
TiyQura amara ' 305 | volatilis 487 | 
ambræ 328 thebaica 298 
antimonð 319 Tolutara 320 | 
| diaphoretici 320 valerianæ | 
antiphthiſica 316 ſimplex 530 0 
aromatic 305 _ volatilis _. ib. | 
balſamica 306 veneris volatilis 499 { 
. denzoini 327 yen "2 321 
518 cantharidum 306 Tithymalus *7 4 ö 
cardamomi 307 Tormentilla | "= | 
434 caſtorei ö ib. Tragacantha 140 | 
compoſita 308 Trichomanes 44 
cephalica | 296 Trifolium paluſtre 242 # 
purgans 15, Triſſago 123 
cinnamomi 308 Triticum 2 -- 
corticis Peruviani ib. Trochiſci albi „ Rt 
compoſita 309 Rhazis 5 
| volatili 308 bechiei albv ! 15. 
| eroci 9 ni 861 
ö CO fœtida ' 4 e andy N bh | 
= fuliginis 310 cardial $2. = 
uaiacina volatilis ib. | diaſulp 97" 4 
| Hellebori nigri $54 57 de minis”  g61 
jalapii 310 de myrrhna © ' #6, | 
compoſita 311 nervini 565 
japonica ib. - nitro 562 
5 Trochiſci "i 
3 
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e ſul phure 
e terra Japonica 


Torpethum p 


U uentum E acum 
IT gypti 


5 baſilicum flavum 


Arcæi 


: nigrum 
4 viride 
citrinum 


cæruleum fortius | 


mitius 
prom! 3m 
diapompho 
digetivam wm 
emolliens _ 
epiſpaſticum 
e gummi elemi 


vi: e lapide calaminari 
mercariale 
e e mercurio præcipitato 


nervinum 


pag. $02 Uaguentum vermifugum pegs 644 


camphoratum 
ex altbæa | 


8 3 Zenker 


5 ad veſicatoria ib. 
ib. viride 637 
1b. Urtica 248 

562 Uvz paſſe is. 

563 Valeriana 245 

243 Veratrum 32 1 

523 Verbaſculum 237 

24 4 Verbena | 244 

Veronica | il. 

aquatica 102 
Vincetoxicum 244 
Vinum 245 

248 aloeticum alcalinum 292 

634 amarum 293 
1b. aromaticum 299 

035 antimoniale 293 
1 antiſcorbuticum 299 

638 chalybeatum 2 

94 

636 croceum ib. 
ib. emeticum 293 
ib. febrifugum 300 
37 guaiacinum 301 
* . cum helleboro ib, 
ib. ipecacoanæ 295 
ih. millepedum 16. 

038 ſcorbuticum 299 
547 viperinum 2 

638 Viola my | 3 

644 Vipera 4. ib. 

638 Vi prank. | 246 

646 Vi 16. 

'® Vie 8 — 

Vitriolum fr i 7 | 
calcinatum 5 

= purificatum 464 

ib. martis 497 
646 zinci 542 

640 Vitrum antimonii 536 

642 cCeratum 537 

625 EU „WW. 

641 Winteranus cortex .346 
hs Z. | 
ib. Zarnich 

642 Zedoaria 

636 ZLibethum 

642 Zincum 
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